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PREFACE 


j In the will of the late Thomas Moore, 
i written in 1828, there occurs the follow- 
| ing passage : — 

| “ I also confide to my valued friend, Lord 

j John Bussell, (having obtained his kind promise 
} to undertake this sendee for me,) the task of 
j looking over whatever papers, letters, or jour- 
, mils, I may leave behind me, for the purpose of 
i forming from them some kind of publication, 
i whether in the shape of memoirs or otherwise, 

; which may afford the means of making some 
provision for my wife and family.” 

j Many years have elapsed since this paper 
: was written, and since the promise referred 
! to was made. But the obligation has not 
I become less sacred, and the reader will not 
j wonder that I have thought it right to 
' comply with the request of my deceased 
, friend. 

The papers which have been thus left 
consist of, A Memoir of his Life, written 
by himself, beginning from his birth, but 
only reaching to the year 1799, when lie 
was not twenty years old. A journal, 
begun in 1818, and extending to the 
years 1 81 (1-7. Letters to and from various 
correspondents, but especially to his mo- 
ther. 

I have arranged these materials in the 
following order: I have placed first the 
Memoir of his Life. I have then given 
a great variety of letters, extended over 
I the period from 1800 to 1818 , with 


respect to which there is neither memoir 
nor journal. With these letters there is 
inserted a short account of his duel with 
Mr. Jeffrey, written by himself. I have 
next proceeded with the Journal, which 
has been very carefully kept till the 
period of his illness. 

In preparing these papers for the press, 

I have felt the embarrassments which 
must weigh upon any one who has a simi- 
lar task to perform. 

In the first place, it is not easy to chose 
between the evil of over-loading the work 
with letters and anecdotes not worth pre- 
serving, and the danger of losing the indi- 
vidual likeness by softening or obliterating 
details. 

Upon the whole, I have chosen to en- 
counter blame for the former, rather than 
for the latter, of these faults. Mr. Moore J 
was one of those men whose genius was j 
so remarkable that the world ought to be j 
acquainted with the daily current of his j 
life, and the lesser traits of his character. ! 
I know at least, that while I have often 
been wearied by the dull letters of in- 
significant men, I have been far more in- 
terested bv the voluminous life of a 
celebrated man, than I should have been 
by a more general and compendious 
biography. The lives of Sir Walter 
Scott and Madame de Genlis derive 
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much of their interest from the reality 
which profuse details give to the story. 
Indeed it may be observed, that the 
greatest masters of fiction introduce small 
circumstances and homely remarks in 
order to give life and probability to 
stories which otherwise would strike the 
imagination as absurd and inconceivable. 

; Thus Dante brings before us a tailor 
! threading his needle, and the crowds 
; which pass over a well known bridge in 
! order to carry his readers with him on 
| his strange and incredible journey. Thus 
! Cervantes describes places and persons 
1 like one who has himself seen them. Thus 
likewise Defoe remarks every trifling 
circumstance which a real Robinson Cru- 
soe might have retained in Ills memory ; 

I and Swift makes his Gulliver carefully 
! minute in his measurements of Lilliput 
i houses and Brobdignag corn. This atten- 
| tion to little circumstances gives a hue 
| of reality even to these wondrous and 
! fanciful fictions, and makes Don Quixote, 
Robinson Crusoe, and Gulliver better 
known to us than Homer, Virgil, and 
Shakspeare. But if this is the mode in 
which these great masters have imparted 
| an interest to imaginary events, it is a 
| proof that in slight, but characteristic, 

; details is to be found the source of sym- 
pathy in the story of a real life, 
j Returning to biography, I will here 
| insert a remark of Mr. Lockhart in the 
seventh volume of his Life of Sir Walter 
Scott: — “Let it be granted to me, that 
Scott belonged to the class of first-rate 
men, and I may very safely ask, who 
would be sorry to possess a biography of 
any such man of a former time in full and 
honest detail.” Let us not forget like- 
wise that our literature is spreading every 
year both in the old world and in the 
new. In our own country the diffusion 
of knowledge, and in foreign countries 


the greater acquaintance with our lan- 
guage, increases the number of readers. 
In the new world millions are added every 
year to the number of those whose govern- 
ment and institutions arc American, but , 
whose literature is English. Among these’ , 
increasing millions there will in all pro- j 
liability be communities holding aloft the j 
literature of England through the ocean 
of time. They will neither be subject to 
conquest by a superior state like the 
Greeks, nor exposed to the invasion of 
barbarians like the Romans. To them the 
English will ever be a living language, 
and among them the names of Byron, 
Scott, Moore, Campbell, Rogers, Words- 
worth, and Crabbe will ever be famous. 

Is it too much to expect that the life 
of each of these men will be the subject 
of inquiry, of curiosity, and of affectionate 
concern ? 

The second difficulty is of a more serious 
kind. If it is a bad thing to tire the 
world with details which are not enter- 
taining, it is a much worse thing to amuse 
them with stories and remarks which are 
not harmless. The transactions and the 
conversations related in Moore’s Journal 
are of such recent occurrence, that it is 
difficult to avoid giving pain by the pub- 
lication of his papers. The world can 
well bear a great deal of scandal of 
the times of Charles the Second, which 
the gossiping pen of Pepys has presented 
to us. But the times of George the 
Fourth cannot be displayed with equal un- 
reserve, and in disturbing the dark recesses 
of society, we may at every instant touch 
a web which 

“ Feels at each thread, and fives along the line.” 

In performing the task I have under- 
taken, I had two considerations to guide 
me : — In the first place, it was plain that 
Mr. Moore intended to leave out of the 
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materials of his Memoir, Letters, and 
Journal, “ the means of making some pro- 
vision for his wife and family.” In the 
next place it was clear, that, by assigning 
to me the task of “ looking over whatever 
j papers, letters, or journals,” lie might 
| leave behind him “ for the purpose of 
j forming from them some kind of memoir 
j tor publication, whether in the shape of 
memoirs or otherwise,” he meant to leave 
much to my discretion. 

With respect to the first of these con- 
siderations, the melancholy loss of all his 
children, and the death of his sister Ellen 
towards the close of his life, left his be- 
loved and devoted wife the sole person for 
whom provision was to be made. Mr. 
Longman, anxious to comply with the 
wishes of Mr. Moore, at once offered for 
Mr. Moore's papers, on condition of my 
undertaking to be the editor, such a sum, 
as with the small pension allowed by the 
j Crown, would enable Mrs. Moore to enjoy 
j for the remainder of her life the moderate 
| income which had latterly been the extent 
and limit of the yearly family expenses. 

With respect to the second considera- 
tion, I have endeavoured to preserve the 
interest of letters and of a diary written 
with great freedom and familiarity, at as 
little cost as possible to those private and 
hallowed feelings which ought always to 
be respected. It is a comfort to reflect, 
that the kindness of Moore’s nature, and 
the general benevolence which his bright 
talents and warm heart excited, tend to 
exhibit society, in his view of it, in its 
best aspect. It is thus with a good por- 
trait-painter. Not only would Sir Joshua 
Reynolds paint better that which was be- 
fore him than an ordinary limner, but 
that which was before him would be better 
worth painting. For, by agreeable con- 
versation, and by quickness in catching 
the best turn of the features, he would 
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raise upon the countenance and fix upon 
the canvas, the wisest look of the judge, 
the liveliest expression of the wit, and 
the most brilliant glances of the beauty. 

Moore’s life, from infancy to decay, is 
represented in his own account, whether 
in the shape of memoir, letters, or diary. 
There will be seen his early progress as a 
schoolboy; his first success as an author; 
his marriage ; the happiness of his wedded 
life; the distress arising from the defal- 
cation of his deputy at Bermuda; his re- 
sidence at Paris; his popularity as a poet ; 
and, lastly, the domestic losses which 
darkened his latter days, and obscured one 
of the most sparkling intellects that ever 
shone upon the world. His virtues and 
his failings, his happiness and his afflic- 
tions, his popularity as an author, his 
success in society, his attachment as a ! 
friend, his love as a son and a husband, 
are reflected in these volumes. Still there 
are some remarks which an editor may be 
allowed to make by way of introduction to 
this work. 

The most engaging as well as the most 
powerful passions of Moore were his do- 
mestic affections. It was truly and saga- 
ciously observed of him by his friend. 
Miss Godfrey, “ You have contrived, God 
knows how ! amidst the pleasures of the 
world, to preserve all your home fireside 
affections true and genuine as you brought 
them out with you; and this is a trait in 
your character that I think beyond all 
praise; it is a perfection tnat never goes 
alone; and I believe you will turn out a 
saint or an angel after all.” * 

Twice a week during his whole life, 
except during his absence in America and 
Bermuda, he wrote a letter to his mother. 

If he had nothing else to tell her, these 
letters conveyed the repeated assurance of 


* Miss Godfrey, Oct. 2, 1806. 
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liis dovotion aiul attachment. His ex- 
pressions of tenderness, however simple 
and however reiterated, are in my estima- 
tion, more valuable than the brightest 
jewels of his wit. They ilow from a 
heart uncorrupted by fame, unspoilt by 
the world, and continue to retain to his 
old ago the accents and obedient spirit of 
infancy. In the same stream, and from 
the same source, flowed the waters of true, 
deep, touching, unchanging affection for 
his wife. From 1811, the year of his 
marriage, to 1852, that of his death, this 
excellent and beautiful person received 
from him the homage of a lover, enhanced 
by all the gratitude, all the confidence, 
which the daily and hourly happiness he 
enjoyed were sure to inspire. Thus, 
whatever amusement he might find in 
society, whatever sights he might behold, 
whatever literary resources he might seek 
elsewhere, he always returned to his home 
with a fresh feeling of delight. The time 
he had been absent had always been a 
j time of exertion and of exile,* his return 
/ restored him to tranquillity and to jtcaco. 
Keen as was his natural sense of enjoy- 
ment, he never balanced between pleasure 
and happiness. His letters and his jour- 
nal bear abundant evidence of these natu- 
ral and deep-seated affections. 

I His affections as a father were no less 
genuine, but were not equally rewarded. 
The deaths of some of his children at an 
early period, of his remaining daughter 
and of his sons at a more advanced ago, 
together with some other circumstances, 
cast a gloom over the latter years of his 
life, -which was never entirely dispelled. 

Another characteristic quality of Moore, 
was his love of independence. Unfortu- 
nately for him he entertained, as a young 
man, expectations of advancement and 
competency, if not wealth, from a patron. 
Lord Moira, who assumed that character, 


seems to have meant kindness, and per- 
haps, to have done all in his power to help 
the rising poet, but his attempts were not 
altogether successful. lie procured for j 
Mr. Moore an office in the Court of Ad- - 
miralty at Bermuda, which produced the j 
only great pecuniary embarrassment from J 
which he ever suffered. When Lord j 
Moira went to India, he lamented lie could ■ 
not take Mr. Moore with him, but made 
some indistinct offer of exchanging some 
portion of his patronage to help his friend 
at home. Mr. Moore’s answer was 
prompt and conclusive. Whatever he 
might have done had employment imme- 
diately under Lord Moira boon offered to 
him, lie replied to this last proposal, “I 
would rather struggle on as I am, than ! 
take anything that would have the effect ! 

[ of tying up my tongue under such a i 
system as the present.” * 

Within a few days of giving this 
answer, he was obliged to write to Mr. j 
Power, the publisher of his music, for an 1 
advance of three or four pounds, as lie had - 
not sixpence in his house. 1 

Lord Moira, who seems to Lave os- ! 
termed Moore’s character, was not offended i 
by his spirit; lie continued to open to him i 
his library and his house at Uonington, j 
and was in fact of more use to him by 
that kindness than if he had carried him j 
to the East Indies to waste his genius in j 
the details of office. It must also be re- I 
corded that Lord Moira had given his j 
father an office in Dublin, which for many 1 
years relieved Mr. Moore from a burtljon 
he eoukl hardly have supported. It may, 
however, with truth be averred, that while 
literary men of acknowledged talent have 
a claim on the government of their country, 
to save them from penury or urgent dis- ' 


* Letters to Lady Donegal and Mr. Power, 

1812. 
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tress, it is better for literature that emi- 
nent. authors should not look to political 
patronage for their maintenance. It is 
desirable that they who are the heirs of 
Janie* should preserve an indej>endence of 
position, and that the rewards of the 
Crown should not bind men of letters 
in servile adherence. Rightly did Mr. 
Moore understand the dignity of the 
laurel. lie never would barter his free- 
dom away for any favour from any quar- 
ter. Although the wolf of poverty often 
prowled round his door, he never aban- 
doned his humble dwelling for the safety 
of the City, or the protection of the Palace. 
From the strokes of penury indeed, neither 
his unceasing exertion, 

“ — nee Apollinis infula texit.” 

But never did he make his wife and 
lainily a pretext for political shabbiness; 
never did he imagine that to leave a dis- 
graced name as an inheritance to his 
children was his duty as a father. Neither 
did lie', like many a richer man, with 
negligence amounting to crime, leave his 
tradesmen to suffer for his want of fortune. 
Mingling careful economy with an intense 
love of all the enjoyments of society, he 
managed, with the assistance of his excel- 
lent wife, who carried on for him the de- 
tail of his household, to struggle through j 
all the petty annoyances attendant on nar- j 
row means, to support his father, mother, 
and sister, besides his own family, and at j 
his death lie left no debt behind him. 

It is true, that Mr. Moore had a small j 
office at. Bermuda, and that in his latter : 
days ho received a pension of 300/. a-yoar 1 
from the Crown. But the office at Bor- i 
muda was of little avail to him, was the 
cause of the greatest embarrassment he 
ever suffered, and obliged him to pass in 
a foreign country more than a year of his 
life. The pension which was granted to 
him, by Her Majesty, near the end of his 


I life, was no more than sufficient to defray, 
j in the most humble manner, the expenses 
j of subsistence. But this pension had no 
j reference to political conduct, and left him 
as free as it found him. 

Another marked quality of Moore was 
his cheerfulness. Keenly sensitive to 
criticism he was yet far more pleased with 
praise than annoyed by blame, and was 
always more elevated by admiration than 
depressed by censure. In all contingen- 
cies he could say, 

“ When equal chances arbitrate th’ event, 

My mind inclines to hope rather than fear; ” 

and when the certainty of a misfortune 
left no room for doubt he could write in 
this tone to Miss Godfrey: — “Your 
friends, the Fudges, are nearly out of hand. 
It "was well this shock did not come upon 
me sooner, as it might perhaps (though I 
doubt whether it would) have damped my 
gaiety with them ; but, I don’t know how 
it is, as long as my conscience is sound, 
and that suffering is not attended by de- 
linquency, I doubt whether even a prison 
will make much difference in my cheer- 
fulness: 

* Stone walls do not a prison make,’ &c.” 

I crossed from Dover to Calais with 
him not long afterwards, when lie was 
leaving his country, embarrassed by an 
! unforeseen incumbrance, and with but an 
uncertain hope of an early return. Yet 
lie was as cheerful as if lie had been going 
for a few weeks* amusement to the Conti- 
nent, and we amused ourselves with ima- 
ginary paragraphs, describing his exile as 
“the consequence, of an unfortunate at - I 
tachmcnt .” His sensibility to happy and 
affecting emotions was exquisite. A re- 
turn to his wife and children after even a 
short separation affected him deeply; ; 
music enchanted him; views of great j 
scenes of nature made him weep. I shall 
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never forget the day when I hurried him 
on from a post-house in the Jura moun- 
tains to get a first view of the Alps at 
sunset, and on coming up to him found 
him speechless and in tears, overcome with 
the sublimity of Mont Blanc. 

As he grew older this sensibility gave 
a deeper gloom to his sorrows, but during 
the greater part of his life his love, and 
affections, and admiration being much 
keener than his dislikes, and antipathies, 
and aversions, he derived from this con- 
stitution of his nature a degree of happi- 
ness to which few men can attain. To 
the good qualities of Moore both Byron 
and Scott, his great cotomporaries, have 
borne witness. 

“I have read Lalla Eookh (says Byron), hut 
not with sufficient attention yet, for I ride about, 
and lounge, and ponder, and two or three other 
things, so that my reading is very desultory, 
and not so attentive as it used to be. I am 
very glad to hear of its popularity, f*>r Mnniv is 
a very noble fellow in all respects, and will 
enjoy it without any of the bad feelings which 
success — good or evil — sometimes engenders 
in the men of rhyme. Of the poem itself, I will 
tell you my opinion when I have mastered it. 

X say of the poem, for I don’t like the prose at 
all; in the meantime, the ‘Fire-Worshippers ’ is 
the best, and the 1 Veiled Prophet ' the worst of 
the volume/* 

Lord Byron says elsewhere, 

“ Moore has a peculiarity of talent, or rather 
talents — poetry, music, voice, all his own ; and 
an expression in each, which never was, nor will 
be, possessed by another. But he is capable of 
still higher flights in poetry. By the by, what 
humour, what — every' thing, in the ‘Post-Bag!* 
i There is nothing Moore may not do, if he will 
j bat seriously set about it In society he is gen- 
/ tlemanly, gentle, and, altogether, more pleasing 
! than any individual with whom 1 am acquainted. 

! For his honour, principle, and independence, his 
^ conduct to Hunt speaks ‘ tnimpet-tongned/ lie 
\va» Wt ono fault — and that one I daily regret 
* — he is not here/* 

Walter Scott, in his “Diary," gives the 


following just account ol the dilh renrcs 
and resemblances between biniM'll and 
Moore: 

“ Xov. 22, 1823. Moore. I saw M«»ore (ibr 
the first, tilin', I may s;iy, tin’s season). Ho 
had, indeed, met in public twenty years an *. 
Then* is a manly frankness, with perfect e;cc 
and good breeding about, him. which is delight- 
ful. Not the least touch of the poet or fh<* 
pedant. A little, very little man less, 1 think, 
than Lewis, and something like him in person; 
God knows, not in conversation; for Matt., 
though a clever fellow, was a bore of the first 
description; moreover, he looked always like a 
schoolboy. Now Moore has none of this insig- 
nificance. Ilis countenance is plain, but the 
expression is very animated, especially in speak- 
ing or singing, so that it is far more interesting 
than the finest features could have rendered it. 
I was aware that BVron had often spoken, both 
in private society and in his journal, of Moore 
and myself in the same breath, and with the 
same sort of regard ; so I was curious to 
what there could be in common betwixt ijs. 
Moore having lived so much in the gay world, 
I in the country, and with people of buxines*;, 
and .sometimes with politicians; Moore a scholar. 

I none; he a musician and artist, I without 
knowledge of a note; ho a democrat, I an 
I aristocrat; with many other points of difference ; 
besides his being an Irishman, I a Scotchman, 
and both tolerably national. Yet there is a 
point of resemblance, and a strong one. We 
are both good-humoured fellows, who rather 
seek to enjoy what is going forward than to 
maintain our dignity as Lions ; and we have both 
seen the world too widely and too w’ell not to 
contemn in our souls the imaginary consequence 
of literary people, who walk with their noses in 
the air, and remind me ahvays of the fellow 
whom Johnson met in an alehouse, and who 
called himself ‘tho great Twalmly, investor 
of the floodgate iron for smoothing linen/ He 
always enjoys tho mot pour rirr , and so do I. 
It was a pity that nothing save the total de- 
struction of Byron’s memoirs would satisfy his 
executors; but there was a reason— Prrmat jwx 
nlta, It would be a delightful addition to life, 
if Thomas Moore had a cottage within two miles 
of me. We went to the theatre together, and 
the house Wing luckily n good one, received 
Thomas Moor o with rapture. I could have 
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tli- -m. lor it ]>ai<l bark t Ii«- <b*bt of the j 
kind mM'j'iion I met with in Jn-liiinl.'** 

I have- placed in tint notes some other I 
testimonies to the merit of Moore, lor 
which I am indebted to a cotemporary 
puhlieat ion. j" 

The independence ofhis character, and 
the iiistidioiisncss of his taste, affected his 
opinions both in polities and religion, 
j I is political sympathies in early youth 
were deeply and ardently engaged on the 
side of those who excited and partook in 
the Iri-h Rebellion, so wickedly pro- 
voked, so rashly begun, and so cruelly 
crushed, in 179#. But the sight of de- 
| inocracv triumphant in America soon 
i disgusted him; and speaking of Hudson, 
one of his earliest and most, enthusiastic 
college friends, who had settled at Balti- 
more, he writes to his mother : “ I shall 
leave this place for Philadelphia, on to- 
morrow, or the day after. I shall see 
there poor Edward Hudson, who, if I am 
rightly informed, has married the daugh- 
ter of a very rich bookseller, and is taken 
into partnership by the father. Surely, 
surely, this country must have cured him 
of republicanism. 1 ’ 

In another letter he says, — 11 1 have 
seen Edward Hudson : the rich book- 
seller I had heard of is Pat Byrne, whose 
daughter Hudson has married ; they are, 
I believe, doing well. I dine with them 
to-day. Oh ! if Mrs. Merry were to 
know that 1 However, I dined with the 
Consul-General yesterday, which makes 
the balance even. I feel awkward with 
Hudson now ; he has perhaps had reason 
to confirm him in his politics, and God 
knows I see every reason to change 
mine.” 

Although the view which he took of 

* Life of Scot t, vol. vi. p. 128. 

t The Irish Quarterly Review, No. VI. See 
Note A. 


America and her institutions was after- 
wards referred to by him as a mere boyish 
impression, yet a similar alteration took 
place in his views regarding his native 
country. Although nothing could be 
warmer or more constant than his love 
for Ireland, he never could look with 
complacency on the attempts at revolution 
by three, or even on the organised agita- 
tion of opinion which from time to time 
disturbed the peace ofhis unhappy coun- 
try. Of his own feelings he speaks thus 
in one of the dedications of the Irish 
Melodies : — “ To those who identify 
nationality with treason, and who see, in 
every effort for Ireland, a system of hos- 
tility towards England; to those too who, 
nursed in the gloom of prejudice, are 
alarmed by the faintest gleam of liberality 
that threatens to disturb their darkness 
(like that of Demoplioon of old, who, 
when the sun shone upon him, shivered) ; 
to such men I shall not deign to apologise 
for the warmth of any political sentiment 
which may occur in the course of these 
pages. But, as there are many, among 
the more wise and tolerant, who, with 
feeling enough to mourn over the wrongs 
of their country, and sense enough to 
perceive all the danger of not redressing 
them, may yet think that allusions in the 
least degree bold or inflammatory should 
be avoided in a publication of this popu- 
lar description, I beg of these respected 
persons to believe, that there is no one 
who deprecates more sincerely than I do 
any appeal to the passions of an ignorant 
and angry multitude ; but, that it is not 
through that gross and inflammable region 
of society a work of this nature could 
ever have been intended to circulate. It 
looks much higher for its audience and 
readers : it is found upon the pianofortes 
of the rich and the educated — of those 
who can afford to have their national zeal 
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a little stimulated, without exciting much 
dread of the excesses into which it may 
hurry them ; and of many whose nerves 
may be, now and then, alarmed with ad- 
vantage, as much more is to be gained by 
their fears than could ever be expected 
from their justice.” * 

Of the political agitation, which, whe- 
ther under the name of Catholic Associa- 
tion, or any other, has so often been em- 
! ployed as a means to obtain redress, or 
change, lie never speaks but with repug- 
nance and dislike. The language used to 
move an ignorant mass was abhorrent to 
his taste ; the machinery of meetings and 
societies suited ill with his love of domes- 
tic quiet ; the fierce denunciations uttered 
j by impassioned orators jarred with his 
| feelings of kindness and goodwill to man- j 
kind. 

On the other hand, his spirit of inde- 
pendence revolted against a proposition 
by which a seat in Parliament was offered 
him in the days when Air. O'Connell 
ruled supreme over the minds of the 
great majority of the Irish people. If I 
am not mistaken, he expressed to Air. 
O’Connell himself his manly determina- 
tion not to bend his political will to any 
one. Thus, in the midst of an agitation 
| purely Irish, the most gifted of Irish 
i patriots held aloof, foregoing the applause 
in which he would have delighted, and 
the political distinction for which he often 
sighed, that he might not sully the white 
robe of his independence, or ’file his soul 
for any object of ambition or of vanity. 

An equal devotion to truth marked his 
literary character. The liberal opinions 
of the Whigs, combined with the literary 
tastes of the chief members of that party, 
naturally led him to espouse their cause; 


* Irish Alelodies, No. VI. Dedication to 
Lady Donegal. 


and live in their society. Vet in bis Life 
of Sheridan lie did not hesitate to quest inn 
their policy, and to blame their great 
leader, Air. Fox, when his own judgment 
led him to withhold his assent, or refuse 
his approbation. For he loved to examine 
history for himself, and to state fearlessly 
the opinions which he formed impartially. 
It is not my purpose hero to defend those 
opinions, or to impugn them ; it is 
enough to say that he did not frame 
them from any motives of interest, or 
suppress them from any personal regard. 

On his religious opinions I shall touch 
very briefly. He was bred a Roman 
Catholic, and in his mature years he 
published a work of some learning in 
defence of the chief articles of the Roman 
Catholic faith. Yet he occasionally at- 
tended the Protestant Church ; he had 
his children baptised into that Church ; 
and when the Head of his own Church 
was restored to his throne, lie dreaded 
the consequences of that triumph to the 
liberty which he prized.* 

Yet lie always adhered to the Roman 
Catholic Church, and when in London 
attended the Roman Catholic chapel in 
Wardour Street. His answer to a person 
who tried to convert him to Protestantism ' 
was nearly in these terms : “ I was born ' 
and bred in the faith of my fa thors, and 
in that faith I intend to die.” In that : 
intention he persevered to the end. Of 
two things all who knew him must have 
been persuaded: the one, his strong fold- 
ings of devotion, his aspiration*, his 
longing for life and immortality, and his 
submission to the will of God ; the other, j 
his love of his neighbour, his charity, his I 
Samaritan kindness for the distressed, his j 
goodwill to all men. In the last days of j 


* See Letter to Lady Donegal, April 10th, 
1815. 
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his lili; he; frequently repeated to his wile, 
u Lean upon God, Bessy ; lean upon God.” 
That God is love was the summary of his 
belief’; that a man should love his neigh- 
bour as himself) seems to have been the 
rule; of his life. 

As a poet, Moore must always hold a 
high place. Of English lyrical poets he 
is surely the first. Beautiful specimens 
of lyrical poetry may indeed be found 
from the earliest times of our literature 
to the days of Burns, of Campbell, and 
of Tennyson, but no one poet can equal 
Moore in the united excellence and abun- 
dance of his productions. Lord Byron 
writes, upon reading one or two of the 
numbers of the Irish Melodies, then 
recently published, “To me, some of 
Moore’s last Erin sparks, ‘As a Beam 
o’er the Face of the Waters,’ 1 When He 
who adores Thee,’ 1 Oh ! blame not,’ and 
4 Oh 1 breathe not his Name,’ are worth 
all the epics that ever were composed. 

When we remember that to these early 
Irish Melodies were added so many num- 
bers of Irish Melodies, National Melodics, 
and Sacred Songs, each full of the most 
exquisite poetry, it is impossible not to 
be lost in admiration at the fancy and the 
feeling of which the spring was so abun- 
dant and the waters so clear, the chi arc, 
frcschc , c dolci aequo, which seemed to 
flow perennially from an inexhaustible 
fountain. In mentioning fancy and feel- 
ing, I have mentioned what appear to me 
the two qualities in which Moore was 
most rich. His was a delightful fancy, 
not a sublime imagination ; a tender and 
touching feeling,’ not a rending and over- j 
whelming passion. The other quality 
most remarkable is the sweetness of the 
versification, arising from the happy choice 
of words and the delicacy of a correct 
musical ear. Never has the English lan- 
guage, except in some few songs of the 


old poets, been made to render such me- 
lody ; never have the most refined emo- 
tions of love and the most ingenious 
creations of fancy been expressed in a 
language so simple, so easy, so natural. 

Lalla Rookli is the work next to the 
Melodies and Sacred Songs in proof of 
Moore’s title as a poet. It is a poem rich 
with the most brilliant creations ; a work 
such as Pope always wished to write, 
such as Tasso might have written. In- 
deed there is no poet who Moore resem- 
bles in profusion of invention, in beauty 
of language, and in tenderness of feeling 
so much as Tasso. Tasso, indeed, placed 
certain limits to his own invention by 
taking for his subject a well-known his- 
torical event, and adopting for his heroes 
historical characters. Whether he has 
gained or lost by that choice of subject 
may be doubted. On the one hand, he 
has indeed shed upon his poem all the 
interest which attaches to the religious 
enterprise of the Crusaders, and has 
restrained his own genius from wandering 
into the wild realms of fiction where some 
poets of his country have lost themselves ; 
while, on the other hand, he has sub- 
jected his beautiful poem to a comparison 
with Homer, Virgil, and Milton, who all 
surpass him in the simplicity and gran- 
deur which properly belong to the epic 
poem.* 

Moore has, however, taken a different 
| course, and relinquishing all the advan- 
tages to be derived from an historical 
subject, has sought in the abundant spring 
of his own imagination, the tales upon 
which his poem is founded. Some few 
hints, indeed, lie has borrowed from 
Eastern legends, and recorded revolutions, 
and in one of his letters he says that Mr. 
Rogers furnished him with the subject of 


* See Note B. at the end of the Preface. 
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liis poi»m. But the whole narrative of 
the Veiled Prophet and the Fire- Wor- 
shippers is in fact his own creation. 

It must be owned that Spenser and 
Moore have subjected themselves to some 
disadvantage by thus building out of 
44 airy nothing,” and giving to the crea- 
tions of their own brain 44 a local habita- 
tion and a name.” Where the founda- 
tions are already laid, and are strong in 
popular belief, the architect finds his task 
much lightened, and his superstructure 
more easily raised. It is difficult to feel 
for Hazim and Hafed the interest which 
the name of Achilles inspired in the 
Greeks, and that of Goffredo in the Ita- 
lians. But neither Spenser nor Moore 
were made to wear the heavy armour of 
the epic poet : light and easy movement, 
weapons that might be thrown to a dis- 
tance, and dazzle the beholder as they 
glittered in the air, fitted them better than 
the broad shield and the ponderous sword. 
j It is best that every poet should attempt 
that kind of poetry in which he is most 
likely to succeed. The Greeks used to 
say of Archilochus, “ If Archilochus had } 
written epic, Archilochus would have , 
been equal to Homer.” But it is not j 


the lights of a splendour which dazzles 
the eves they were meant to enchant, 
and the flowers of a fragrance which 
overpowers the senses they were meant 
to delight. To this may be added the 
too copious display of Eastern learning, 
which often brings the unknown to illus- 
trate that which of itself is obscure. 

It is difficult to give a preference to 
one of the poems which compose the 
volume over the rest. Crabbe preferred 
the Veiled Prophet; Byron the Fire- 
Worshippers. Of these, the Veiled Pro- 
phet displays the greater power ; the 
Fire-Worshippers the more natural and 
genuine passion. The story of the Veiled 
Prophet is somewhat revolting, and re- 
quires the most musical and refined 
poetry to make it even bearable. The 
I Ghebers were no doubt associated in the 
mind of Moore with the religion and the 
country most dear to his heart. 

It may be remarked that the catastrophe 
of the two poems is too nearly similar. 
Mokanna and Ilafcd are both insurgents; 
both are defeated ; both seek death to 
avoid captivity after the destruction of 
their armies, and the ruin of the ir cause. 
One, indeed, is a monster, and the other 


clear that Archilochus had a genius for 
the kind of ]>oetry which he did not at- 
tempt. Besides, it 13 to be said that 
Moore wrote in an age, when, as Lord 
Jeffrey expressed it, men would as little 
think of sitting down to a whole epic as 
to a whole ox. 

Be this as it may, the execution of the 
work is exquisite. Such charm of versi- 
fication, such tenderness of womanly love, 
such strains of patriotic ardour, and such 
descriptions of blind and fierce fanaticism 
as are found in Lalla Rookh, are found 
nowhere else in a poem of this length. 
Indeed, the fault on which most readers 
dwell is that the feast is too sumptuous, 


j a hero ; but the similarity of situation is 
1 undeniable. 

Paradise and the Peri is a short poem 
of exquisite beauty, and perhaps the 
most perfect in the volume. 

The Loves of the Angels is another 
work rich with the same freight of tender- 
ness and fancy which are the true pro- 
perty of Moore. There is a falling off in 
the third of the stories, which together 
compose the poem, and altogether the 
effect is not that which a single tale would 
have produced. Sweetness too much 
prolonged, tenderness not varied with the 
sterner and more deadly passions are a food 
too milky for our un-childlike nature. 
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1 will not defend the propriety of 
Moore'.s earlier poems. Horace is very 
licentious, yet liis odes are the delight 
of our clerical instructors and solemn 
critics. Prior is not very decent, but his 
tales are praised on a monument in West- 
minster Abbey, and defended by our 
great moralist, Dr. Johnson. Some of 
Moore’s effusions must be classed with 
those of other amatory poets, who have 
allowed their fancy to roam beyond the 
limits which morality and decorum would 
prescribe. 

Moore must always be placed high 
in any fair estimate of the authors of the 
first part of the nineteenth century. 

If his poetry is not so powerful or so 
passionate as that Byron it is far sweeter 
and more melodious ; if his prose works 
cannot be weighed either in number or 
value against those of Scott, his command 
of poetical resources is far greater, his 
imagery more brilliant and more copious, 
his diction more easy and more finished. 
In his hands the English language is no 
longer that jargon {quel gergo) which 
Alfieri declares it to be, but becomes 
a soft and tuneable tongue, conveying 
sentiments the most tender and tlie most 
spirited, the gayest, and the most melan- 
choly in expressions the most appropriate. 

Dr. Johnson, in quoting some verses of 
Pope expressing by sound the sense to be 
conveyed, gives the line, 

“ Flies o’er th’ unbending com, and skims along 
tlio main.” 

Yet in this verse the word “unbending” 
sounds, as it means, stiff, resisting, &c., 
and thus clashes violently with the idea 
of rapid and easy motion, which Pope 
seeks to convey. Much better has Scott 
said, 

“E’en the light harebell raised its head, 

Elastic from her airy tread.” 


But in fifty instances Moore has done 
better still. Thus, 

“ The young May moon is beaming, love! 
The glow-worm’s lamp is gleaming, love ! 
How sweet to rove 
Through Morna’s grove, 

When the drowsy world is dreaming, love ! 


“ Oh ! had we some bright little isle of our own, 

In a blue summer ocean far off and alone, 

Where a leaf never dies in the still-blooming 
bowers, 

And the bee banquets on through a whole year 
of flowers. 

Where the sun loves to -pause 
With so fond a delay, 

That the night only draws 
A thin veil o’er the day ; 

Where simply to feel that we breathe, that we 
live, 

Is worth the best joy that life elsewhere can 
give.” 

Again, 

“But oh! how the tear in her eyelids grew 
bright, 

"When, after whole pages of sorrow and shame, 
She saw History write. 

With a pencil of light. 

That illum’d all the volume, her Wellington’s 
name.” 

And in the address to the Harp of his 
Country, 

“ I was but as the wind, passing heedlessly over. 

And all the wild sweetness I wait’d was thy 
own.” 

It is the merit of these passages that 
they do not merely represent a sound, 
but they express by sound — scenery, 
action, and feeling. Lalla Bookh abounds 
with such passages. I know not how 
faithfully the translators have conveyed 
into various languages the beauty of the 
original, but that Eastern imagery was 
well transfused into his own tongue by 
the poet is playfully recorded by Luttrell, 
who expressed a fact when he wrote, 
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“ I’m told, dear Moore, your lays are sung, 
(Can it be true, you lucky man ?) 

By moonlight, in the Persian tongue, 

Along the streets of Ispahan.*’ 

The political squibs are excellent, from 
their ease and playfulness ; they are too 
well known to require further notice. 

Of Moore’s prose works I need say but 
little. The Life of Sheridan, and that of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald must, from their 
intrinsic merit, always be read with 
j interest. In the former of these works 
j the history of an extraordinary period 
I is sketched with great spirit and force. 

' The character and the fate of Lord Ed- 
/ ward Fitzgerald are made to touch the 
heart of every Irish patriot. The “Me- 
j moirs of Captain Rock” abound in wit: 
t the *• Travels of an Iri>h Gentleman in 
Search of a Religion ” display a fund of 
| learning on theological subjects on which 
; Dr. Doyle pronounced his judgment in 
’nearly the following form: — “If St. 

' Augustine were more orthodox, and 
j Scratchinbach less plausible, it is a book 
| of which any one of us might be proud.” 

5 Ireland which has the glory of having 
j produced Burke and Grattan, as her 
j orators, may justly boast of Moore as her 
; poet. 

! The character of Moore was not difficult 

i 

j to understand, although, like that of most 
| men, it was not without inconsistencies 
! and contradictions. With a keen sense 
' of enjoyment, he loved music and poetry 
I the world and the play-house, the large 
. circle of society, and the narrow precincts 
j of his home. His heart was thrilled by 
! deep devotion, and his mind expatiated 
, over the wild field of philosophy. In all 
that he did, and wrote, and spoke, there 
was a freedom and a frankneas which 
alarmed and delighted: — frightened old 
men of the world, and charmed young 
men and young women who were some- 
thing better than the world. With a Jove j 


and affection ready to burst out on all 
sides, he felt as he sang : 

“They may rail at this life: from the hour I 
began it, 

I’ve found it a life full of kindness and bliss ; 
And until they can show me somo happier planet, 
More social and bright, I’ll content mo with 
tliis. 

“ Oh ! think what a world wo should have of it 
here, 

If the haters of peace, of affection, and glee 
Were to fly up to .Saturn’s comfortless sphere. 
And leave earth to such spirits as you, love, 
and me.” 

I have not endeavoured, by suppressing 
parts of his Diary and his letters, to conceal 
his weaknesses. I have allowed it to be seen 
that lie was dazzled by the first aspect of 
London society; that in making confess 
sions to his mother which he would not 
make to any one else, he avowed his 
delight at being noticed by the Ri'ince of 
Wales, and chronicled all the praises 
which his poems received. Sagacious 
persons have thence argued that In* had a 
| great deal of vanity. A few words on 
this topic may not be amiss. 

There is much truth in the maxim of 
La Rochefoucauld, that ‘‘what most of- 
fends us in the vanity of others is that it 
jars with our own.” Every one says to 
himself, “There is a man so absorbed 
with Ids own merits that he does not jut- j 
ceivc mine.” Still there are different 
kinds of vanity, and each partakes of j 
the character of the person in whom it , 
resides. Of these kinds the worst is that ! 
which makes little display, but is con- 
tinually at work in depreciating others, 
that our own superiority may become 
conspicuous. A vanity of this kind is 
largely mixed with envy. It is an envy 
too the more odious, as it is not content 
with hating some single person, or aiming 
at some single advantage, but hates every 


j 
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person who is admired and loved, and 
every quality for which a person is ad- 
mired and loved. This kind of vanity 
cannot bear that a girl should be ad- 
mired for her beauty, or a child of 
three for its prattle. Anything that 
attracts and absorbs attention is gall and 
wormwood to it. But above all, when 
that particular merit which competes with 
its own supposed eminence is admired, 
nothing is spared to injure, to depreciate, 
to depress the person thus endowed. The 
most sacred bonds of friendship, the 
Strongest ties of affection, are broken to 
indulge its boundless passion. Truly did 
Mr. Sheridan say, that ambition and 
avarice are not so destructive in their 
rage or so furious in their career as vanity. 
He must have meant vanity of this kind. 
There is another kind of vanity, which is 
in many respects the opposite of that 
which 1 have described. It is open .and 
ingenuous, taking for granted that all the 
world adopts its own estimate of its own 
excellence, and therefore in \ 'ccllcnt 
humour with all the world. If the world 
sneers and depreciates, a person of this i 
character ascribes the sarcasm to the ma- 
lignity of some one, or some few, and goes 
on satisfied and happy as before. Vanity 
of this kind is often joined with much 
kindness, and even with simplicity and 
candour. It- is compatible witli a high 
appreciation of the works and acts of 
others. It often overflows in benevolence 
towards family, friends, neighbours, and 
mankind in general. 

I own it appears to me that an open 
confession of this kind is preferable to a 
humility which is often nothing better 
than hypocrisy. It is diflicult to believe 
that a poet, an orator, or ail historian, 
whose fame is an echo to every effort of 
his genius, can be ignorant of liis own 
merit. When Horace say s — 
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“ Exegi monumentum sere perennius,” 

and when Ovid, in the same spirit, ex- 
claims — 

“ Jamque opus exegi quod nec Jovis ira nec ignis, 
Nec poterit ferrum, neque edax abolere ve- 
tustas,” 

I applaud their manly candour, and ac- 
knowledge the truth of their prophecies. 
It is the same with Dante, Milton, Ariosto, 
and many others. They knew their powers 
and were too honest to affect ignorance of 
them. But when Mr. Burke, who must 
have been conscious that his eloquence 
was stamped with genius and fraught with 
the treasures of a rich imagination, repre- 
sents himself as nothing more than an 
industrious plodding member of Parlia- 
ment, I cannot fail to perceive that he is 
mocking liis hearers, and that he pre tends 
to a humility he does not feel. 

Now it would be folly to deny that 
Moore had a good opinion of his own 
powers, and that he was delighted with 
every tribute, oral, written, and printed, 
to his talents. But his love of praise was 
joined with the most generous and liberal 
dispensation of praise to others. He 
relished the works of Byron and of Scott 
as if he had been himself no competitor 
for fame with them. Another man, in 
his position, upon seeing the hospitable 
mansion of Abbotsford, might have felt 
some envy at the largeness of the posses- 
sion acquired by the pen of a rival. But 
Moore only felt that it was a position due 
to genius ; and, when the frail fabric of 
Scott’s fortune tumbled to the ground, 
lamented with genuine sympathy the 
downtiill of a prosperity to which lie him- 
self had never aspired, but which he con- 
sidered the right of the u Author of 
Waverley.” 

The Journal or Diary of Moore oc- 
cupies the chief part of these volumes, 
a 
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He has recorded in it the conversations 
which took place at the dinners and 
parties where he was a guest. Some 
persons are of opinion that such conversa- 
tions ought not to be written, and if writ- 
ten ought not to be printed. Yet it will 
hardly be denied that there is an interest 
in the talk of men of talent which is 
hardly to be found in their most laboured 
works. One poet has recorded of Addi- 
son that he was 

“Form’d with each talent and each art to 
please, 

And born to write, .converse, and live with 
ease.” 

Another poet, remembering the groves he 
loved, says — 

“Twas here of just and good ho reason’d 
strong, 

Clear’d some great truth, or rais’d some 
serious song.” 

There is no one, I imagine, who would 
not be* glad to have before him a journal 
of these conversations, and to see rescued 
from oblivion the discourse which Pope 
and Swift and Tiekell celebrated ibr its 
thought and loved ibr its amiability. 

The defect of Moore’s Journal, in my 
opinion, is, that while he is at great juiiiis 
to put in writing the stories and the jokes 
he hears, he seldom records a serious dis- 
cussion or notices the instructive portion 
of the conversations in which he bore a 
part. It may be of some interest to re- 
call, however, the character and type of 
the conversations which were carried oil 
by the eminent men now lost to us with 
whom Moore habitually lived. Lord 
Bacon has said that “reading makes a 
full man, writing a correct man, and con- 
versation a ready man.” It may be added 
that in this, as in other arts, “ practice 
makes perfect.” Those who have been 
renowned for their powers of conversation 


were constantly engaged in that pleasant 
task. Addison would pass seven or eight 
hours a-day in coffee-houses and taverns. 
Johnson told Boswell that his habit was 
to go out at four o’clock in the afternoon 
and not to return till two o’clock iu the 
morning. A vast time for these learned 
men to spend in talk ! Yet, having armed 
themselves at all points by study, it was 
no doubt a great delight to these knights 
of the library to try the temper of their 
weapons, to run full tilt against an ad- 
versary with pointed epigram, and to 
win the prize in a tournament of wits. 

But beyond the mere pleasure of the 
encounter, it cannot be disputed that much 
is to be learnt from the conversation of men 
of reading and observation. Mr. Fox 
declared that he learnt more from Mr. 
Burke’s conversation than from all the 
[ books he had ever read, it often happens, 
indeed, that a short remark in conversa- 
tion eontainstheesseiiccofaquarto vi >lume. 

Of all those whose conversation is re- i 
i'erred to by Moore, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh was tin* ablest, the most brilliant, i 
and the best informed. A most compc- j 
tent judge in this matter, Sydney Smith, ■ 
has said, “ Till subdued by age and ill- j 
ness, his conversation was more brilliant j 
and instructive than that of any human 
being I ever had the good fortune to be 
acquainted with.” * His stores of learn- 
ing were vast, and of those kinds which, 
both in serious and in light conversation, 
are most available. lie was profoundly 
acquainted with the doctrine of the 
ancient sects of philosophy and the mo- 
dem churches of Christianity, and he so 
tempered, assisted, and controlled his 
memory by his judgment, that, if ho were 
referred to on any disputed point, his 
answer would give, not merely the fact, 


* Lift* of Mackintosh, vol. ii. p. 500. 
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but a condensed argument on the contro- 
versy. So that not only was the hearer 
correctly informed, of the exact nature of 
the tenet which he inquired about, but 
such light was thrown upon it that he 
could account for its rise, its prevalence, 
and its tendency, without further inves- 
tigation. This information too, which no 
book or number of books of reference 
would have given, was conveyed in the 
easy language of conversation, and with 
the unassuming tone of an equal and a 
companion. Indeed, his mind seemed to 
comprehend in distinct but harmonious 
method the whole history of human 
thought, from the earliest speculations of 
the friends of Job to the latest subtleties 
of the disciples of Kant. With rare im- 
partiality of mind, and a charity of dis- 
position still more rare, he gave its full 
weight to every opinion, and made the 
fairest allowances for every error. Not 
less copious sind instructive was his know- 
ledge of civil and political history ; the 
conduct of Queen Elizabeth to Queen 
Marv, the projects of the Crusaders, the 
views of the leaders of party during the 
F rencli Revolution, — all found in him 
a searching inquirer, and an impartial 
judge. On lighter subjects he was equally 
at home ; epigrams, iiirees, and novels 
were not less familiar to him than the 
treatises of Grotius or the annals of Thu- 
anus. Possessing a good share of wit 
and humour, he took his part in political 
warfare, armed no less with the “ tart reply” 
than with the u eloquent harangue.” I re- 
member sitting by him when agreat lawyer, 
disclaiming, from the Treasury Bench, all 
participation in the opinions of the liberal 
party, said, “I could see nothing to tempt 
me in the views of thegentlemen opposite.” 

11 For views read prospects,” whispered 
Mackintosh to me. Thus endowed, con- 
versation was his favourite employment 


and his chief seduction. His style in 
writing was far from being clear and idio- 
matic ; his manner of speaking in Par- 
liament was too elaborate ; perhaps too 
didactic, and his voice harsh and hoarse; 
but in society his gentle bearing and his 
vigorous tone made him powerful and 
pleasing, victorious and delightful. 

If it is difficult to convey any notion 
of the conversation of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, it is hardly possible to describe that 
of Sydney Smith. There are two kinds 
of colloquial wit which equally contribute 
to fame, though not equally to agreeable 
conversation. The one is like a rocket 
in a dark air which shoots at once into 
the sky, and is the more surprising from 
the previous gloom; the other is like 
that kind of firework which blazes and 
bursts in every direction, exploding at 
one moment, and shining .brightly at 
another, eccentric in its course, and chang- 
ing its shape and colour to many forms 
and many hues. Or, like the two kinds 
of champagne, so these two kinds of wit, 
the still and the sparkling, are to be found 
in good company. Sheridan and ^illey- 
raiul were among the best examples of 
the first. Sydney Smith was a brilliant 
I example of the second. With Sydney 
Smith I long lived intimately. His great 
delight was to produce a succession of ; 
ludicrous images : these followed each l 
other with a rapidity that scarcely left j 
time to laugh ; he himself laughing louder j 
and with more enjoyment than any one. | 
This electric contact of mirth came and 
went with the occasion ; it cannot be re- 
peated or reproduced. Anything would 
give occasion to it. For instance, having 
seen in the newspapers that Sir ./Eneas 
Mackintosh was come to town, he drew 
such a ludicrous caricature of Sir ./Eneas 
and Lady Dido, for the amusement of 
their namesake, that Sir James Mackin- 
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tosh rolled on the iloorin tits of laughter, 
and Sydney Smith, striding across him, 

, exclaimed, “ liuat. Just it ia ! ” llis powers 
of fun were at the same time united with 
1 the strongest, and most practical common 
sense. So that while lie laughed away 
seriousness atone minute, he destroyed in 
the next some rooted prejudice which had 
i braved for a thousand years the battle 
! of reason and the breeze of ridicule, 
j The letters of Peter Plymloy bear the 
' greatest likeness to his conversation ; the 
description of Mr. Isaac Hawkins Brown 
dancing at the court of Naples in a vol- 
cano coat with lava buttons, and the com- 
parison of Mr. Canning to a large 
blue-bottle fly with its parasites, most re- 
semble the images he called up in social 
conversation. It may be averred for 
certain, that in this style he has never 
been equalled, and I do not suppose he 
will ever be surpassed. 

; It lias been said that Moore was a 
I cordial admirer of Scott. Nor was per- 
; sonal intimacy likely to diminish their 
; mutual attraction. For Scott had, like 
j Moor^a frankness and a freedom in his 
■ conversation which soared far above the 
small jealousies, snarling criticisms, and 
1 faint praise, which are but too often 
exhibited among authors when speaking 
; of each other. Scott, with a good, sound 
understanding, had an open, hearty man- 
f n er, and, where his politics did not in- 
terfere, a cordial warmth towards liis 
fellow-men. His chief merits in society 
j were a cheerful tone , an inexhaustible , 

1 memory, and a fund of anecdotes and 
stories which he told with strong Scottish 
humour, aided by a strong Scottish accent, 
j But in order to see Walter Scott at his 
• ease, it was necessary to see him at the 
I head of his own table, or, at least, in bis 
j own country. When he came to Lon- 
i don, he was stiff and constrained, and 


seemed always apprehensive of remarks 
which he should feel bound to resent. The ■ 
consequence was, that his London ae- 
quaintanee were equally constrained with 
him. But put him in his own Iioum*, 
surround him with friends, and there 
could not be a more jovial, a more agree- 
able, or a more unaffected member of 
society. Like Samuel Johnson, he pre- 
tended to no line sentiment, or divine 
inspiration, which made him an author, 
lie did his work as a workman ; he knew 
the merits and the. defects of his writings, 
and was contented to reap the reward of i 
a very popular talent without over-rating ' 
the intrinsic value of the article he pro- 
duced. This wholesome, genial, kind, and 
manly disposition is as visible in his letters j 
as it was in his intercourse with his j 
neighbours. Byron has said, — j 

“ I hate an author who’s all author : fellows 
In foolscap uniform turn’d up with ink.” ; 

Scott was the reverse of this, and enjoyed ! 
his pony and his dogs as if he had been j 
the homeliest squire on Tweedside. j 

Among the houses where Moore was 
most in the habit of dining when in Lon- i 
don, was Holland House. The conversa- ! 
tion of that house has been commemorated ; 
with no more than just praise in an article ; 
of the ‘‘Edinburgh Review,” written by , 
Mr. Macaulay. Yet I cannot deny my- * 
self the pleasure of adding my tribute to 
the name of Lord Holland. j 

Lord Holland early in life sate at the ‘ 
feet of his celebrated uncle. From Mr. J 
Fox he learnt an ardent hatred of op- | 
pression, an attachment to the leading ■ 
principles of the British Constitution, 
indignant detestation of religious perse- 
cution, and a sympathy for all nations 
endeavouring to shake off the yoke of 
tyranny. With a taste also fostered by, 
if not derived from, Mr. Fox, he had a 
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great love of classical literature, both 
ancient and modern. With these strong 
affections and decided tastes, he united a 
love of society, which absorbed much of 
his time, and dissipated much of his 
energy; so that instead of being like Mr. 
Fox a great leader of party, he was rather 
a faithful adherent to generous principles, 
and a warm friend to all who suffered 
from the fury of an Anti-Jacobin ascend- 
ency. But the same love of agreeable 
society which somewhat blunted the wea- 
pons of Parliamentary warfare, added to 
the grace and liveliness of his conversa- 
tion. The extreme cheerfulness of his 
disposition, his kindness to all around him, 
his toleration for all opinions, his keen 
sense of the ridiculous, his anecdotes of 
political debates, enlivened by his admir- 
able mimicry of the chief speakers, made 
him the pleasantest host that ever presided 
over a hospitable feast. Lady Holland 
took care to collect around him nearly 
every man of eminence in the political, 
literary, scientific and social world: each 
received a genial welcome, and shared in 
refined and friendly intercourse, no less 
remarkable for its absence of formality or 
exclusiveness than for its wit and intel- 
ligence. Such was Lord Holland in the 
position where he was most admired, and 
could best be appreciated. From want of 
practice, and it must be said for want of 
that animated kind of debate which was 
best suited to his powers, he never rose to 
great eminence as a speaker ; from want 
of leisure and time to concentrate his 
thoughts and polish his style he never 
attained to much distinction as a writer: 
in conversation, however, if he had neither 
the extensive learning of Mackintosh, nor 
the broad humour of Sydney Smith, he 
had a. quickness of observation and prac- 
tical experience of the stirring conflicts of 
the age, which made him the equal of any 


man ol’.his time in the charm of convorsa- j 
tion. 11(3 won without seeming to court, j 
lie instructed without seeming to teach, ! 
and he amused without labouring to be 
witty. But of the charm which belonged 
to Lord Holland's conversation future 
times can form no adequate conception : — 

“ The pliant muscles of the various face, 

The mien that gavo each sentence strength 
and grace, i 

The tuneful voice, the eye that spoke the 
mind, ; 

Are gone, nor leave a single trace ‘behind.” j 

Such were some of the class which ! 
Moore loved to frequent. Scott, indeed, 
did not properly belong to it, but the 
others are a sample of men belonging to 
the higher society of England in the first 
half of the present century. 

The character of Moore was much in- 
fluenced, however, by conversation of a 
vciy different kind from that of philo- 
sophers, or poets. It is impossible to read 
many pages of his “Journal” without 
perceiving that the conversation of women j 
laid for liim a very great attraction, and I 
that among women he always preferred j 
the natural, the simple, and the amiable, j 
to the learned, the brilliant, and the wise. ] 
Or rather, perhaps I should say, he con- , 
sidered that the women who had the 
truest hearts had likewise the best minds, 
and that the authoress who shines as a 
wit too frequently loses that quick per- 
ception of the just and the unjust, the | 
truth and the pretence, which seems to j 
belong as an instinct to the less celebrated 
of her sex. If Moore’s taste in this j 
respect may have misled him in his youth, i 
he was saved from final error by his f 
marriage to one of the noblest of women. : 
Mrs. Moore brought him no fortune : in- ' 
deed it was intended that she should earn j 
her living by the stage, and Moore, afraid I 
that so unworldly a match might displease j 
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his parents, at first concealed from them 
the fact of his marriage. But the excel- 
lence of his wife’s moral character ; her 
energy and courage; her abhorrence of all 
meanness; her disinterested abstinence 
from amusement; her persevering eco- 
nomy; made her a better, and even a 
richer partner to Moore, than an hciifesa 
! often thousand a year would have been 
j with less devotion to her duty, and less 
1 steadiness of conduct, 
j There was another person whose society 
Moore frequented with a growing admira- 
; rion of its excellence, and an increasing 
' appreciation of the benetits he derived j 
from it. I cannot properly expatiate ! 
up'ii tlie character of one whose virtues | 
loved to retire even from the praise of lov- 
ing retirement ; who sought in works of 
charity a rid beneficence among her poorer . 
neighbours, a compensation lot* the world- j 
ly advanrages which excited the envy of 
others; but among the goo<l influences 
which surrounded Moore, and led him to 
revere a woman u unspotte<l from the 
world,” I could not omit to allude to his 
intercourse with her who diffused an air 
of holiness, and peace, and purity over the 
house of Bowood, which neither rich nor 
poor can ever forget. 

The literary works of which Mr. Moore 
was the author had yielded him consider- 
able sums for copyright — not less in the 
! whole, ho says, in the ninth volume of his 
, Diary, than 20,000/. But these sums 
j had all been exhausted by his yearly out- 
| goings. He had a pension from the crown 
j of 300/. a-year, but this pension ceased 
] with his death. As a provision for his 
widow, lie left only his Diary and Let- 
ters, — commending them to iny care. I 
! undertook the task, reserving to myself 
the power of expunging any passages I 
might think calculated to wound indivi- 
duals, or offend the public taste. 


It would not be worth while to notice 
in detail the critical assaults on the cha- 
racter of Moore. That character stands 
portrayed in his own letters, and his own 
Diary ; I have transferred the impression 
to printed volumes, and have placed on 
record, in his own words, his defects as 
well as his good qualities. I have not 
pretended to be his biographer, but have 
left the world to form their own judgment 
without extenuation, not from want of re- 
gard to my friend, but from greater regard 
to truth. Those biographers who exalt 
every merit of their hero, and defend all 
his actions, either deceive themselves nr 
wish to impose upon the world. That 
which is instructive in itself, is the study 
of ineu as they were, whether heroes, <»r 
statesmen, or jx»ets, when they have hi-i-n 
swept away by the storm , or have fallen 
ill natural decay, and are scattered, I 

*' Oil v.i la f uillc «1«* re--*, j 

Et la feuilii* <!•* launVr.” j 

It is a pleasant thing to ivlleetthat the ! 
men of our age and of our nation, whose j 
characters have been unihlded to the i 
world l>v the publication of their letter.-* j 
and their lives, have been proved generally 
to be nu n of honest hearts and pun* in- 
tentions. A century lias made a great 
change for the better. 

Moore was imbued throughout his life 
with an attachment to the principles of 
liberty; and lie naturally adopted the 
principles of that party which contended 
for religious liberty and political reform. 
Ills taste for educated and refilled society 
led him into the company of the aristo- 
cratic classes in London. Among these 
he was understood, appreciated, and ad- 
mired. The more eminent of all political 
parties were charmed by Ins poetry, struck 
with his wit, and attached by the playful 
negligence of his conversation. A man 
who was courted and esteemed by Lord 
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Lansdo wne, Mr. Canning, Sir Robert Peel, 
Mr. Rogers, Mr. Sydney Smith, Sir Walter 
Scott, and Lord Byron, must have had social 
as well as literary merits of no common 
order. It was part of his nature to prize 
the tributes he received from such men, 
but likewise to doubt whether he was 
worthy of so much admiration. Hence 
his frequent recurrence in his Diary to 
little proofs of kindness and attention from 
those he himself admired for their genius, 
or esteemed for their integrity. 

The course of politics led him into the 
composition of political squibs of various 
merit. The “ Vision in the Court of 
Chancery,” the “Slave,” the “ Breadfruit 
Tree,” and many more, are replete with 
sense and feeling, as well as wit. Others, 
intended to satirise George IV., when 
Prince Regent, are neither pure in point 
of taste nor laughable in point of humour; 
while they have too much of personal 
hostility ibr this kind of composition. 

It is singular that Mr. Moore should 
have been one of the gloomy prophets 
who predicted revolution and calamity as 
the consequences of the Reform Act. 
Lord Grey, with a truer knowledge of the 
English people, was of opinion that the 
measure, to be safe, must be large; and 
those who acted with him and under him, 

I framed the Reform Bill in that spirit. 

There is, perhaps, in men of letters, a 
tendency to be dissatisfied with the poli- 
tical system under which they live. Sir 
| James .Mackintosh used to observe that 
the* greatest- authors of Athens were 
evidently averse to the rule of the demo- 
cracy. Jn Franco, before the Revolution, 
the most brilliant writers were as evidently 
hostile to the absolute monarchy under 
which they lived. In our own time 
Southey and Coleridge began with demo- 
cracy, Scott as a Jacobite, Moore as a 
disaffected Irish Catholic. The freedom 

of literary pursuits leads men to question 
the excellence of the ruling power ; and 
thus despotism and democracy alike find 
enemies among the most highly gifted of 
those who live under their sway. Had 
Reform never been triumphant, Moore 
would, in all probability, have remained a 
warm Reformer. 

Moore’s domestic life gave scope to the 
best parts of his character. His beauti- 
ful wife, faultless in conduct, a fond mother, 
a lively companion, devoted in her attach- 
ment, always ready — perhaps too ready, 
to sacrifice her own domestic enjoyments 
that he might be admired and known, was 
a treasure of inestimable value to his hap- 
piness. I have said that perhaps she was 
too ready to sacrifice herself, because it 
would have been better for Mr. Moore if 
he had not yielded so much to the attrac- 
tions of society, however dazzling and 
however tempting. Yet those who ima- 
gine that he passed the greater part of his 
time in Lon Jon are greatly in error. The 
London days are minutely recorded ; the 
Sloperton months are past over in a few 
lines. Except when lie went to Bowood, 
or some other house in the neighbourhood 
the words “ read and wrote,” comprise 
the events of week after week of literary 
labour and domestic affection. 

' Those days of intellectual society and 
patient labour have alike passed away. 
The breakfasts with Rogers, the dinners 
at Holland House, the openings when 
beaut iful women and grave judges listened 
in rapture to his song, have passed away. 
The days when a canto of “ Childe 
Harold,” the ‘‘Excursion” of Wordsworth, 
the “Curse ofKehama” of Southey, and the 
“ Lalla Rookh ” of Moore, burst in rapid 
succession upon the world, are gone. But 
the world will not forget that brilliant pe- 
riod; and while poetry has charms for man- 
kind, the “ Melodies” of Moore will survive. 
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The latter yearsofMoore were clouded 
by loss of memory, and a helplessness 
almost ehildish ; yet he preserved his in- i 
terest about his friends; and when I saw 
him for the last time, on the 20th of 
December, IS 10, he spoke rationally, 
agreeably, and kindly on all those subjects 
which were the topics of our conversation. 
But the death of his sister Ellen, and of 
his two sous, see in to have saddened his 
heart and obscured his intellect. The ; 
wit which sparkled so brightly, the gaiety 
which threw such sunshine over society, 
the readiness of reply, the quickness of 
recollection, all that marked the poet and 
the wit, were gone. As wo left his house 
Lord Lnn>d<>wne remarked, that he had 
not seen him so well for a long time ; 
Mrs. Moore has since made to me the i 
same observation. But that very even- | 
ing h<* had a tit from the effects of which he : 
never recovered. The light ofhisintellect. : 
grew still more dim ; his memory failed , 
still more; yet there never was a total 
extinction of that bright flame. To the ; 
last day of his life, he would inquire with i 
anxiety about the health of his friends, \ 
and would sing, or ask his wife to sing to i 
him, the favourite airs of his past days. , 
Even the day before his death be ‘‘war- 
bled/’ as Mrs. Moore expressed it ; and a . 


thud love of music never left him but with | 
life. j 

On the 2(»th of February, 1S.V2, lie ] 
expired calmly and without pain, at Slo- j 
perton Cottage. His body was interred { 
within tin* neighbouring' churchyard ot | 
Bromham whore the remains ot' two of his ! 
children had been deposited. The funeral . 
was quite private, as no doubt he would 
have desired. 

The reader of the following memoir, 
correspondence, and journal may find, ! 
with ample traces of a ‘‘loving, noble 
nature,” the blots of human frailty, and 
the troubles and anxietii s of a combatant. ; 
in this world's strife. Jf so, let him reeol- ; 
lect tin* author's own beautiful Words: ; 

“This world is all a fleeting “how, ! 

For man’s illusion given ; j 

The smiles of joy. the t< ars of woe, | 

Deceitful shine, deceitful flow: j 

There’s nothing true but Heaven! 

“And false the light on glory’s plume, i 

As fading hues of c\ en ; ) 

And hove, and Hope, and Jh-auh*'* bloom, j 
Arc blossoms gather’d for the tomb; ; 

There’s nothing bright but Heaven 1 ! 

“Poor wanderers of a stormy day. j 

From wave to wave we’re driven, | 
And Fancy’s flash and Henson*., ray j 

•Serve but to light our troubled way ; j 

There’s nothing cairn but, Heaven 1” j 


NOTE A. 


I HAvr. extracted from the Irish Quarterly 
Be view, No VI., some further notices of Mr. 
Moore's appearance, manners, and conversa- 
tion. The evidence is all to the same effect, 
and from the most opposite quarters. 

“Moore’s country did not forget him; and fan- 
cying that the author of Captain Rock and the 
Life of Sheridan must pos-e** that stuff of which 
popular patriots and members of parliament ore. 
made, the electors of Limerick determined to offer 
to him the representation of their city. In the 
latter part of the year when Herald Hriflin . 


I was about to leave his native country for London, | 
; it was resolved that he (the Irbh poet and novelist ) 
j should convey to the poet of Ireland, the invitation j 
j of the people of Limerick. Herald, who was 1 
accompanied to Slopcrton hy his brother Daniel ■ 
thus describes the visit, in a letter to his fair 
Quaker friend : 

“ ‘ To Mrs. * * • 

“ ‘ Monday morning, March .list, 1H33. 

*“ Pitman's, Senior, Taunton. | 

“‘Mr dear L . Procrastination —it is all 

tho fruit of procrastination. When Dan and I 
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returned to the inn at Devizes, after our first sight 
and speech of the Irish Melodist, I opened my 

writing-case to give L an account of our day’s 

work : then I put it off, I believe, till morning : 
then as Dan was returning, L put it off till some 
hour when I could tell you about it at full leisure: 
then Saunders and Otley set me to work, and I 
put it off until my authorship should be concluded 
lbr the season, at least; and now it is concluded, 
for I am not to publish this year ; and here I come 
before, you with my news, iny golden bit of news, 

stale, llat, and unprofitable. Oh, dear L , I 

saw the poet ! and I spoke tp him, and ho spoke to 
me, and it was not to bid me “ get out of his way,” 
as the King of France did to the man who boasted 
that, his majesty hail spoken to him; but it was to 
shake hands with me, and to ask me “ How I did, 
Mr. (iriflin,” and to speak of “my fame.” My 
fame! Tom Moore talk of my fame! Ah, the 

rogue! lie was humbugging, L , I’m afraid. 

He knew the soft side of an author’s heart, and, 
perhaps he had pity on my long melancholy-look- 
ing figure, and said to himself, “ I will make this 
poor fellow feel pleasant, if I ran for which, with 
all his roguery, who could help liking him and 
being grateful to him. Hut you want to know all 
about, it step by step, if not for the sake of your 
poor dreamv-looking lit hard, at least for that of 
fancy, wit, and patriotism. I will toll you then, 
although Dan has told you before, for tho subject 
cannot be tiresome to an Irishwoman. I will tell 
you how we hired a great, grand cabriolet, and set 
off — no, pull in a little. I should first tell you 
bow we arrived at the inn at Devizes, late in the 
evening, I forgot the exact time, and ordered tea 
(for which, by the bye, we had a prodigious appetite, 
not having stopped to dine in Hath or Hristol), 
when the waiter (a most solid-looking fellow, who 
Avon Dan’s heart by his precision and the mathe- 
matical exactness of all his movements) brought 
us up, amongst other good things, fresh butter 
prepared in a very curious way. 1 could not for a 
long time imagine how they did it. It was in 
strings just like vermicelli, and ns If tied in some 
way at the bottom. King George, not poor real 
King George, but Peter Pindar’s King George, was 
never more puzzled to know how the apple got 
into the dumpling; but at last, on applying to 
the waiter, he told us it was dono by squeezing it 
through a linen cloth ; an excellent plan, particu- 
larly in frosty weather, when it is actually impos- 
sible to make the butter adhere to tho bread on 
account of its working up with a coat of crumbs 
on tho under side, but that’s true — Tom Moore — 
and, besides, it is unfashionable now to spread tho 
butter, isn’t it? Pni afraid I exposed myself, as 
they say. Well, we asked tho waiter ; out camo 
tho important question, “How far is Sloperton 


Cottage from Devizes?” “ Sloperton, sir ? that’s 
Mr. Moore’s place, sir, he is a poet, sir. We do all 
Mr. Moore’s work.” What ought I to have done, 

L ? To have flung my arms about his neck 

for knowing so much about Moore, or to have 
knocked him down for knowing so little? Well, 
we learned all we wanted to know! and, after 
making our arrangements for the following day, 
went to bed and slept soundly. And in the morn- 
ing it was that we hired the grand cabriolet, and 
set off to Slopcrt&n ; drizzling rain, but a delight- 
ful country ; such a gentle shower as that through 
which he looked at Innisfallen — his farewell look. 
And we drove away until we came to a cottage, a 
cottage of gentility, with two gateways ami pretty 
grounds about it, and we alighted and knocked at 
the hall-door; and there was dead silence, and we 
whispered one another; and my nerves thrilled as 
tho wind rustled in the creeping shrubs that graced 

the retreat of — Moore. Oh, L ! there's no 

use in talking, but I must be fine. I wonder I 
ever stood it at all, and I an Irishman too, and 
singing his songs since I wns the height of my 
knee — “The Veiled Prophet,” “ Azim,” “ She is 
far from the Land,” “ Those Evening Bells.” But 
tho door opened, and a young woman appeared. 
“Is Mr. Moore at home?” “I’ll see, sir. What 
name shall I say, sir?” Well, not to be too parti- 
cular, we were shown upstairs, when we found tho 
nightingale in his cage -, in honester language, and 
more to the purpose, we found our hero in his study, 
a table before him covered with books and papers, 
a drawer half opened and stuffed with letters, a 
piano also open at a little distance; and the thief 
himself, a little man, but full of spirits, with eyes, 
hands, feet, and frame for ever in motion, looking 
as if it would be a feat for him to sit for three 
minutes quiet in his chair. I am no great observer 
of proportions, but he seemed to me to bo a neat- 
made little fellow, tidily buttoned up, young as 
fifteen at heart, though with hair that reminded 
me of “ Alps in the sunset ; ” not handsome, per- 
haps, but something in the whole nit of him that 
pleased me ; finished as an actor, but without an 
actor’s affectation ; easy os a gentleman, but with- 
out some gentlemen’s formality: in a word, as 
people say when they find their brains begin to 
run aground at the fag end of a magnificent period, 
we found him a hospitable, warm-hearted Irishman, 
as pleasant as could be himself, and disposed to 
make others so. And is this enough ? And need 
I tell you the day was spent delightfully, chiefly 
in listening to his innumerable jests and admirable 
stories, and beautiful similes — beautiful and ori- 
ginal as those he throws into his songs — and 
anecdotes that would make the Danes laugh ? ami 
how we did all we could, I believe, to get him to 
stand for Limerick j and how we called again the 
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day after, and walked with him about his little 
garden j and how he told us that he always wrote 
walking, and how we came in again and took 
luncheon, and how I was near forgetting that it was 
Friday (which you know I am rather apt to do in 
pleasant company) and how he walked with us 
through the fields, and wished us a “good-bye, 
and left us to do as well as wo could without 
him?’”* 

“ Of his appearance and life in 1£3-1, Willis gives 
the following sketch : 

“‘June, 1834. 

44 * I called on Moore with a letter of introduction, 

! and met him at the door of his lodgings. I knew 
; him instantly from the pictures I had seen of him, 
but was surprised at the dirninutivomss of his 
person, lie is much below* the middle size, and j 
with his white hat, and long chocolate fr«*ek coat, i 
was far from prepossessing in his appearance. With • 
this material disadvantage, however, his address 
is gentlemanlike to a very marked degree, and I 
should think no »me could see Moere, without con- 
ceiving a strong liking for him. As l was to meet 
him at dinner, 1 did nut detain him.’ 

44 This dinner was at Lady lllessington’s. Willis 
had arrived but a few minutes when 

“‘Mr. Moore,’ cried the footman, at the bottom 
of the staircase ; * Mr. Moore,* cried the footman at 
the top ; and with his gloss at his eye, stumbling 
over an ottoman between his near sightediu-ss ami 
the darkness of the room, enters the poet. Half a 
glance tells you he is at home on the carpet. Slid- 
ing his little feet up to Lady Blc-ssington, he made 
his compliments with a gaiety and an ease com- 
bined with a kind of worshipping deference that 
was worthy of a prime minister at the court of 
love. With the gentlemen, all of whom he knew, 
he had the frank, merry manner of a confident fa- 
vourite, and he was greeted like one. lie went 
from one to the other, straining back his head to 
look up at them (for, singularly enough, every 
| gentleman in the room was six feet high and 
upwards), and to every one he said something 
which, from any one else, would have seemed 
peculiarly felicitous, but which fell from his lips as 
if his breath was not more spontaneous. 

“‘Nothing but a short-hand report could retain 
the delicacy and elegance of Moore’s language, and 
memory itself cannot embody again the kind of 
frost-work of imagery which was formed and 
melted on his lips. His voice is soft or firm as the 
subject requires, but, perhaps, the word gentlemanly 
describes it better than any other. It is upon a 
natural key, but, if I may so phrase it, is fused 
with a high-bred affectation, expressing deference 

• Griffin’s Life of Gerald Griffin, vol. i. p. 382. 


and courtesy, at the same time that its pauses are 
constructed peculiarly to catch the ear. It would 
be difficult not to attend to him while lie is talk- 
ing, though the subject were but the shape of a 
wine-glass. Moore’s head is distinctly before me 
while 1 write, but I shall find it difficult to describe. 
His hair, which curled once all over it in long ten- 
drils, unlike anybody else’s in the world, and 
which, probably, suggested bis sobriquet of “ Bac- 
chus," is diminished now to a few* curls sprinkled 
with grey, anti scattered in a single ring above his 
ears. His forehead is wrinkled, with the exception 
of a most prominent development of the organ of 
gaiety, which, singularly enough, shines with t he 
lustre sud smooth polish of a pearl, and is sur- 
rounded by a semicircle of lines drawn dose about 
it, like entrenchments against time. 1 1 is eyes still i 
sparkle like a champagne bubble, though the } 
invader has drawn bis penciliings about the 
corners; and there is a kind of wintry r**d, of the 
tinge of an October leaf, that seems enamelled on j 
his cheek, the eloquent record of the claret his wit ! 
has brightened. His mouth is the nuM character- j 
istic feature of all. The lips are delicately cut, i 
slight and changeable as an aspen ; but there is a j 
set-up look about the lower lip — a determination j 
of the muscle to a particular expression, and you , 
fancy that you can almost see wit astride upon it. j 
It is written legibly with the imprint of habitual ! 
success. It is arch, confident, and half diffident, us 1 
if he was disguising his pleasure at applause, while ; 
another bright gleam of fancy was breaking oil | 
him. The slightly-tossed nose confirms the fun of 
the expression, and altogether it is a face that 
sparkles, beams, radiates. 

*“ We went up to coffee and Moore brightened 
again over his chasse-cufe , and went glittering on 
with criticisms on Grisi, the delicious songstress 
now ravishing the world, whom he placed above all 
but Pasta, and whom he thought, with the excep- 
tion that her logs were too short, an incomparable 
creature. This introduced music very naturally, 
and with a groat deal of difficulty he was taken to 
the piano. My letter is getting long, and I have 
no time to describe his singing. It is well known, 
however, that its effect is only equalled bv the 
beauty of his own wmrds; and, for one, I could 
have taken him into my heart with delight. lie 
makes no attempt at music. It is a kind of admi- 
rable recitative, in which every shade of thought 
is syllabled and dwelt upon, and the sentiment of 
the song goes through your blood, warming you 
to the very eyelids, and starting your tears, if you 
have a soul or sense in you. I hare heard of a 
woman’s fainting at a song of Moore’s; and if the 
burden of it answered by chance to a secret in the 
bosom of the listener, I should think, from its com- 
parative effect upon so old a stager as myself, that 
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j the heart would break with it. We all sat around 
■ the piano, and after two or three songs of Lady 
• Blessington’s choice, he rumbled over the keys 
! awhile, and sang “ When first I met thee,” with a 
pathos that beggarB description. When the last 
word had faltered out, he rose and took Lady 
Blcssington’s hand, said good night, and was gone 
! before a word was uttered. For a full minute after 
; be had closed the door, no one spoke. I could 
j have wished for myself to drop silently asleep 
j where 1 sat, with the tears in my eyes and the 
, softness upon my heart — 

j * “ Here’s a health to thee, Tom Moore ! ” ** 

i “ * I remember,’ writes Leigh Hunt, * it is one of 
my prison recollections, when I was showing him 
and Lord Byron the prison garden, a smart s iower 
, came on, which induced Moore to button up his 
, coat, and push on for the interior. lie returned 
1 instantly, blushing up to the eyes. lie had for- 
gotten the lameness of his noble friend. “How 
much better you behaved,” said he to me afterwards, 
“in not hastening to get out of the rain ! I quite 
forgot, at tin* moment, whom 1 was walking with.” 
i I told him that the virtue was involuntary on my 
j part, having been occupied in conversation with his 
lordship, which he was not ; and that to forget a 
; man's lameness involved a compliment in it, which 
the. sulferer could not dislike. “True,” says he, 
“but the devil of it was, that I was forced to 
remember it by his not coming up. I could not in 
: decency go on, and to return was very awkward.” 
! llis anxiety appeared to me very amiable.’ 

. “ ‘ Amiable ’ is the. proper expression, a genuine 

kindness of heart that was ever genial and ready. 

! Hunt, with his usual flowing, and graceful, and 
facile pen, thus describes liis impression of Moore’s 
; social qualities : 

j 

! “ ‘ I thought Thomas Moore, when I first knew 

j him, as delightful a person ns one could imagine, 
j lie could not help being an interesting one : and 
! his sort of talent has this advantage in it, that be- 
’ ing of a description intelligible to all, the possessor 
: is equally sure of present and future fame. I never 
received a visit from him but 1 felt as if I had been 
. talking with Prior or Sir Charles Sedlev. His nc- 
, quuintanee with Lord Byron began by talking of a 
: duel. With me it commenced in as gallant a way, 

I though of a different sort. I had cut up an Opera 
i of his (The Blue Stocking), as unworthy of so great 
a wit. lie came to see me, saying 1 was very much 
in tho right, and an intercourse took place, which 
I might have enjoyed to this day, had he valued 
bis real fame as much as I did. 

* Willis’s Pencillings by the Way, p. 301, ed. 


“ * Mr. Moore was lively, polite, bustling fullof ame- 
nities and aequicscences, into which he contrived to 
throw a sort of roughening of cordiality, like the crust 
of old port. It seemed a happiness to him to say 
yes.” There was just enough of the Irishman in 
him to flavour his speech and manner. He w'as 
a little particular, perhaps, in his orthoepy, but 
not more so than became a poet : and he appeared 
to me the last man in the world to cut his country 
even for the sake of high life. As to his person, all 
the world knows that he is as little of stature as 
he is great in wit. It is said that an illustrious 
personage, in a fit of playfulness, once threatened 
to put him in a wine-coolcr ; a proposition which 
Mr. Moore took to be more royal than polite. A 
Spanish gentleman, whom I met on the continent, 
and who knew him well, said, in his energetic 
English, which he spoke none the worse for a 
wrong vowel or so : “ Now there’s ATooerr, Thomas 
Mooerr ; I look upon Mooerr as an active little 
man.” This is true. He reminds us of those active 
little great men who abound so remarkably in 
Clarendon’s history. Like them, he would have 
made an excellent practical partisan, and it would 
have done him good. Horseback and a little 
Irish fighting, would have seen fair play with his 
good living, and kept his look as juvenile as his 
spirit, llis forehead is long and full of character, 
with “ bumps” of wit, large and radiant, enough 
to transport a phrenologist. His eyes are. as dark 
and fine ns you would wish to see under a set of vine- 
leaves : liis mouth generous and good-humoured, 
with dimples ; his nose sensual, prominent, and at 
the same time the reverse of aquiline. There is a 
very peculiar character in it, as if it w ere looking 
forward, and scenting a feast or an orchard. The 
face, upon the whole, is Irish, not unruffled with 
care and passion ; but festivity is the predominant 
expression. When Mr. Moore was a child, he is 
said to have been eminently handsome, a Cupid for 
a picture, and notwithstanding the tricks which 
both joy and sorrow' have played with his face, vou 
can fancy as much. It was a recollection perhaps, 
to this eflect, that induced his friend, Mr. Atkinson 
to say one afternoon, in defending him from the 
charge of libertinism, “ Sir, they may talk of Moore 
as they please ; but I tell you what, — I always j 
consider him ” (and this argument he thought 
conclusive), “1 always consider my friend Thomas 
Moore as an infant sporting on the bosom of Venus.” 
There was no contesting this ; and, in truth, the 
hearers were very little disposed to contest it, Mr. 
Atkinson having hit upon a defence which w’as 
more logical in spirit than chronological in image. 
When conscience comes, a man’s impulses must 
take thought j but, till then, poetry is only the 
eloquent and irresistible development of the indivi- 
dual’s nature ; and Mr. Moore’s wildest verses 
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were a great deal more innocent than coaid enter 
into the imaginations of the old libertines who 
thought they had a right to use them. I must not, 
in this portrait, leave out his music. He plays and 
sings with great taste on the pianoforte, and is 
known as a graceful composer. His voice, which 
is a little hoarse in speaking (at least I used to 
think so), softens into a breath like that of the flute, 
when singing. In speaking, he is emphatic in roll- 
ing the letter /?, perhaps out of a despair of being 
able to get rid of the national peculiarity/ * 

“ Moore devoted his later years to the collection 
and revision of his poetical works. It was whilst 
thus engaged that he wrote the following state- 

I ment of his own and Burns's services to the national 
music and the national song-writing. All that he 
here states of the great Scotchman applies with 
equal truth to himself as author of the Irish Melo- 
dies : — 

‘“That Bums, however untaught, was yet, in ear 
and feeling, a musician, is clear from the skill with 
which he adapts his verse to the structure and 
character of each different strain. Still more 
strikingly did he prove his fitness for this peculiar 
1 task, by the sort of instinct with which, in more 
than one instance, he discerned the local and innate 
sentiment which an air was calculated to convey, 
though previously associated with words expres- 
sing a totally different cast of feeling. Thus the 
air of a ludicrous old song, “Fee him, Father, fee 
him,” has been made the medium of one of Burns 
most pathetic effusions ; while still more marvel- 
lously, “ Hey tuttic, tat tie” has been elevated by 
him into that heroic strain, “ Scots, wha hae wi* 
Wallace bled ” — a song which, in a great national 
crisis, would l>e of more avail than the eloquence of 
a Demosthenes. It was impossible that the ex- 
ample of Bums, in these his higher inspirations, 
should not materially contribute to elevate the 
character of English song-writing, and even to 
lead to a reunion of the gifts which it requires, if not, 
as of old, in the same individual, yet in that perfect 
sympathy between poet and musician which almost 
amounts to identity, and of which, in our own times 
we have seen so interesting an example in the few 
songs which hear the united names of those two 
sister muses, Mrs. Arkwright fand the late Mrs. 
Hemans. Very different was the state of the song 
department of English poesy when I first tried my 
novice hand at the lyre. The divorce between 
song and sense had then reached its utmost range ; 
and to all verses connected with music, from a 

• Hunt’s Byron and his Contemporaries. Ed. 1828- 
t Stephen Kemble’s daughter, the composer of 
the music of Tennyson’s “Queen of the May.” 


Birth-day Ode down to the libretto of the last new 
opera, might fairly be applied the solution which 
Figaro gives of the quality of the words of songs in 
general,— “Ce qui ne vaufc pas la peine d’etre dit, 
on le chante.” * 

“Thus Moore wrote of a Scotchman, let us now 
observe what a great Scotchman, glorious Chris- 
topher North, writes of Moore : 

“ * Lyrical Poetry, we opine, hath many branches ; 
and one of them “ beautiful exceedingly ” with bud, 
blossom, and fruit of balm and brightness, round 
which is ever the murmur of bees and of birds, hangs 
trailingly along the mossy greensward when the 
air is calm, and ever and anon, when blow the fit- 
ful breezes, it is uplifted in the sunshine, and 
glories wavinglv aloft, as if it belonged even to the 
loftiest region 01 the Tree which is Amaranth. This 
is a fanciful, perhaps foolish, form of expression, 
employed at present to signify Song-writing. Now 
of all the song-writers that ever warbled, or j 
chanted, or sung, the best, in our estimation, is 
verily none other than Thomas Moore. True that I 
Robert Bums has indited many songs that tdip { 
into the heart, just like light, no one know> how, | 
tilling its chambers sweetly and silently, and leav- | 
it nothing more to desire for perfect contentment. ; 
Or let us say, sometimes when he sings, it is like I 
n linnet in a broom, a blackbird in the brake, a I 
laverock in the sky. They sing in the fulness of 
their joy, as nature teaches them — and so did he ; ! 
and the man, woman or child, who is delighted not 
with such singing, be their virtues what they may, 
must never hope to be in Heaven. Gracious Provi- 
dence placed Burns in the midst of the sources of 
Lyrical Poetry — when he was born a Scottish 
peasant. Now, Moore is an Irishman and was horn 
in Dublin. Moore is a Greek scholar, and trans- 
lated — after a fashion — Anacreon. And Moore 
has lived much in towns and cities — and in that 
society which will suffer none else to he called 
good. Some advantages he has enjoyed which 
Burns never did — but then how many disadvan- 
tages has he undergone, from which tho Ayrshire 
Ploughman, in the bondage of his poverty, was 
free l You see all that at a single glance into 
their poetry. But all in humble life is not high — 
all in high life is not low ; and there is as much 
to guard against in hovel as in hall-^-in “ oauld clay 
lugging, as in marble palace.” Burns sometimes 
wrote like a mere boor — Moore has too often written 
like a mere man of fashion. But take them both 
at their best — and both are inimitable. Both are 
national poets — and who shall say, that if Moore 
had been born and bred a peasant, as Burns was, 
and if Ireland had been such a land of knowledge, 
and virtue, and religion as Scotland is — and surely 
without offence, wc may say that it never was, 
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and never will be— though we love the Green 
Island well — that with his fine fancy, warm heart, 
and exquisite sensibilities, he might not have been 
as natural a lyrist as Burns ?— while, take him as he 
is, who can deny that in richness, and variety, in 
grace, and in the powor of art, he is superior to the 
Ploughman ?* ” * 


NOTE R. 

If Tasso seldom has full justice done him, it 
is because, in comparison with the great 
Epic poets, he appears wanting in grandeur. 
Annida, Erminia, and even Clorinda, the 
most beautiful creations of his muse, belong 
to a less severe order of poetry than the 
Epic. But let us compare his Satan, or 
Pluto, as lie calls him, with the magnificent 
“ Arch-angel ruin’d ” of Milton. 

Canto IV. 

6 . 

***** 

***** 

“Sicde PI u ton nel mezzo, e con la dcstra 
Sosticn lo seettro ruvido e pesantc ; 

Nfc lanto scoglio in mar, no rape alpestra, 
piii Calpe s’innalza, e ’1 magno Atlantc, 

Ch’ anzi lui non paresse un picciol colie; 

Si la gran I'ronte e lu gran coma estolle. 

» 

7. 

I “ Orrida maesth nel fero aspetto 
! Torrore accrosce, c piii superbo il ronde: 

Itosseggian gli occhi, e di venono infetto, 
Come infausta Comot.i, il guardo splcnde ; 
CH’ involve il mento, e su P irsuto petto 
Ispida e folta la gran barba scendc; 

1C in guisa di voragine pro fond a 

S’ apre la bocca d’ atro sangue immonda. 

8 . 

“Qual i fumi sulfurei ed infiammati 

ICscon di Mongihello, e il puzzo, c ’1 tuono ; 
Tal della fera bocca i neri fiati. 

Tale il fetore, e le faville sono,” etc. 

With tho exception of the mountains and 
the comet, all the images here produced tend 
to produce disgust rather than terror. Tho 
look i( infected with poison,” “tho great 

* Recreations of Christopher North, vol. i. p. 272. j 


heard enveloping his chin, and spreading 
thick and bushy over his shaggy breast,” the 
“ mouth filthy with black blood,” u the 
stench and the sparks of his dark breath,” 
all these compose the features of as foul and 
noisome a fiend as can well he described — 
but not Satan. Now let us look at the con- 
trast which Milton’s picture presents to us. 
First, the outward and physical appearance 
of him who has contested with the Almighty 
the supremacy of Heaven is presented to us : 

“ The superior fiend 

Was moving toward the shore : his ponderous 
shield, 

Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 

Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
'through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fiesoltf, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new' lands, 

Kivers or mountains in her spotty globe. 

His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Ilewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were but a wand. 

He walk’d with to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marl, not like those steps 
On Heaven's azure; and the torrid clime 
Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire.” 

Here nil is great, and nothing is disgusting, j 
Presently our terror at his giant spirit is 
mingled with respect for some moral qualities 
still left ; for, 

« faithless he so endur’d , till on the beach 
Of that inflamed sea he stood, and call’d 
Ilis legions, angel forms, who lay entranc’d, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strcw T the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where th’ Etrurian shades, 
High overarch’d, embower; or scatter'd sedge 
Afloat,'’ &c. 

Then, again, when they were assembled 
to hear him, they beheld, not a fold fiend 
with dirty heard, and filthy sulphurous 
breath, fitouly to frighten the nursery, but 

“ Thus far these beyond 
Compare of mortal prowess, yet observ’d 
Their dread commander : he, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tow’r; his form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness; nor appear’d 
Less than Arch-angel ruin’d, and th’ excess 
Of glory obscur'd : as when the sun, new risen, ! 
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Looks through the horizontal misty air. 

Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon, 
In dim celipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darken’d so, yet shone 
Above them all, th’ Arch-angel : but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had entrench'd, and care 
! Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
| Of dauntless courage , and considerate pride, 

! Waiting revenge: cruel his eye, but cast 
! Signs of remorse and passion , to behold 

The fellows of his crime, the followers rather, 
(Far other once beheld in bliss) condemn'd 
For ever now to have their lot in pain ; 

Millions of spirits for his fault amerc’d 
Of heav’n,” &c. 

In these well-known and admirable lines, 
Milton has portrayed a Spirit, wicked indeed 
and without compunction for his crimes, but 
with a form still bright, and redeem’d from 


utter abhorrence by fortitude in bearing pain, I 
by dauntless courage, ami by pity for his 
followers, over whom In* is immeasurably j 
raised as the sole cause of their rebellion. : 

Struck by similar contrasts, Jloilcnu has 1 
spoken for one who prefers “ le clinquant, de 
Tasse a tout l’or de Yirgile.’’ I hit this is a 
foolish and unjust plira>e. The metal of 
Tasso may be silver as compared to \ irgil’s 
gold, but it is not tinsel. A true poet, sur- 
passed by very few, one of the glories of the 
glorious literature of Italy, he -only loses 
when, leaving the regions of chivalry, of . 
valour, and of love, he attempts to rise to ( 
the heights of Homer, Virgil, Dante, or } 
where | 

"Daring Milton sits sublime.” j 
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MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OP 

THOMAS MOORE 


Memoirs op Myself, begun many Years 
since, but never, I fear, to be completed. 
— T. M. (1833.) 

Of my ancestors on the paternal side I know 
little or nothing, having never, so far as I 
can recollect, heard my father speak of his 
father and mother, of their station in life, or 
of anything at all connected with them. My 
uncle, Garret Moore, was the only member 
of my father’s family with whom I was ever 
personally acquainted. When I came indeed 
to be somewhat known, there turned up into 
light a numerous shoal of Kerry cousins (my 
dear father having been a native of Kerry), 
who were eager to advance their claims to 
relationship with me ; and I was from timo 
to time haunted by applications from first 
and second cousins, each asking in their res- 
pective lines for my patronage and influence. 
Of the family of my mother, who was bom 
in the town of Wexford, and whose maiden 
name was Coud, I can speak more fully and 
satisfactorily; and my old gouty grandfather, 
Tom Codd, who lived in the Corn-market, 
Wexford, is connected with some of my ear- 
liest remembrances. Besides being engaged 
in the provision trade, he must also, I think 
(from my recollection of the machinery), 
have had something to do with weaving. 


But though thus humble in his calling, he 
brought up a large family reputably, and was 
always, as I have heard, much respected by 
his fellow townsmen. 

It was some time in the year 1778, that 
Anastasia, the eldest daughter of this 
Thomas Codd, became the wife of my father, 
John Moore, and in the following year I 
came into the world. My mother could not 
have been much more than eighteen (if so 
old) at the time of her marriage, and my 
father was considerably her senior. Indeed, 
I have frequently heard her say to him in 
her laughing moods, “ You know r , Jack, you 
were an old bachelor when I married you.” 
At this period, as I always understood, my 
father kept a small wine store in Johnson’s 
Court, Grafton Street, Dublin; the same 
court, by the way, where I afterwards went 
to school. On his marriage, however, having 
received I rather think some little money 
with my mother, ho set up business in 
I Aungier Street, No. 12, at the comer of 
Little Longford Street; and in that house, 
on the 28th of May, 1779, 1 was bom. 

Immediately after this event, my mother 
indulged in the strange fancy of having a 
medal (if such it could be called) struck off, 
with my name and the date of the birth 
engraved on it. The medal was, in fact, 
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nothing* more than a large crown-piece, 
which she had caused to bo smoothed so as 
to receive the inscription ; and this record of 
my birth, which, from a weakness on the 
subject of her children’s ages, she had kept 
always carefully concealed, she herself de- 
livered into my hands when I last saw her, 
on 16th Feb. 1831 ; and when she evidently 
felt we were parting for the last time. For 
! so unusual a mode of commemorating a 
| child’s age I can only account by the state 
| of the laws at that period, which, not allow- 
ing of the registration of the births of 
Catholic children, left to parents no other 
mode # of recording them than by some such 
method as this fondest of mothers devised. 

At a very early age I was sent to a school 
kept by a man of the name of Malone, in the 
same street where we lived. This wild, odd 
fellow, of whose cocked hat I have still a 
very clear remembrance, used to pass the 
greater part of his nights in drinking at 
public-houses, and was hardly ever able to 
make his appearance in the school before 
i noon. He would then generally whip the 
I boys all round for disturbing his slumbers. 

! I was myself, however, a special favourite 
j with him, partly, perhaps, from being the 
, youngest boy in the school, but chiefly, I 
think, from the plan which then, and ever 
after, my anxious mother adopted, of heap- 


• I have, not long since, been told by my sister 
that there does exist a registration of my birth, in 
the book for auch purposes, belonging to Townsend 
Street Chapel, Dublin. 

[Mr. Moore having mentioned a report that his 
baptismal register was preserved, I have procured 
from Dublin a certificate, of which the following is 
a copy. — J. R. Ed.]. 

“Church of St. Andrew, Westland Row, Dublin, 
thit Ut day of November, 1852. 

“I certify that Thomas Moore, son of John and 
Anastasia Moore, was baptized according to the 
rite of the Catholic Church, on the 30th day of 
May, a.d. 1773, Sponsors being James Dowling 
and Margaret Lynch, as appears from the Baptis- 
mal Register of the United Parishes of St. Andrew, 
St. Mark, St. Peter, and St. Anne, kept in the 
Church of St. Andrew, Westland Row, Dublin. 

“ Michael Barns, 

“ Curate of said Parishes." 


ing with all sorts of kindnesses and atten- 
tions, those who were in any way, whether 
as masters, ushers, or schoolfellows, likely 
to assist me in my learning. 

From my natural quickness, and the fond 
pride with which I was regarded at homo, j 
it was my lot, unluckily perhaps, — though 
from such a source I can consider nothing i 
unlucky, — to be made at a very early age, | 
a sort of show child ; and a talent for reciting I 
was one of the first which my mother’s own I 
tastes led her to encourage and cultivate in 
me. The zealous interest, too, which to the 
last moment of her life, she continued to 
take in the popular politics of the day was 
shown by her teaching me, when I was not 
quite four years old, to recite some verses 
which had just then appeared against 
Grattan, reflecting severely upon his conduct 
on the question of simple Repeal. This 
short eclipse of our great patriot’s popularity 
followed closely upon the splendid grant 
bestowed on him by the House of Commons ; 
and the following description of an apostate 
patriot, in allusion to this circumstance, I 
used to repeat, as my mother has often told 
me, with peculiar energy: — 

" Pay down his price, he’ll wheel about, 

And laugh, like Grattan, at the nation.” 

I sometimes wonder that it never occurred 
to me, during the many happy hours I have 
since passed with this great and good man, 
to tell him that the first words of rhyme I 
over lisped in my life, were taken from this 
factious piece of doggerel, aimed at himself 
during one of those fits of popular injustice, 
to which all fume derived from the populace 
is but too likely to be exposed, 

One of the persons of those early days to 
whom I look back with most pleasure, was 
an elderly maiden lady, possessed of some 
property, whose name was Dodd, and who 
lived in a small neat house in Camden 
Street. The class of society sho moved in 
was somewhat of a higher level than ours ; 
and she was the only person to whom, during 
my childhood, my mother could ever trust 
me for any time, away from herself. It 
was, indeed, from the first, my poor mother’s 
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ambition, though with no undue aspirings 
for herself, to secure for her children an 
early footing in the better walks of society ; 
and to her constant attention to this object 
I owe both my taste for good company, and 
the facility I afterwards found in adapting 
myself to that sphere. Well, indeed, do I 
remember my Christmas visits to Miss Dodd, 
when I used to pass with her generally three 
whole days, and be made so much of by her- 
self and her guests: most especially do I 
recall the delight of one evening when she 
had a large tea-party, and when, with her 
alone id the secret, I remained for hours 
concealed under the table, having a small 
barrel-organ in my lap, and watching 
anxiously the moment when I was to burst 
upon their ears with music from — they 
knew not where ! If the pleasure, indeed, 
of the poet lies in anticipating his own 
power over the imagination of others, I had 
as much of the poeticid feeling about me 
while lying hid under that table as ever I 
could boast since. 

About the same time, or it might be a 
year or two later, I was taken by my mother 
on a visit to the country-house of some 
friend of ours, whose name was, I think, 
MacClellan, and who, though with all such 
signs of wealth about them, os a carriage, 
horses, country-house, &c., left on my me- 
mory the impression of being rather vulgar 
people. 

Though I was, by all accounts, a very 
quick child, I was still perfectly a child ; nor 
had the least consciousness of being different 
from any other child in this respect. One 
tribute, however, to my precociousness struck 
my fancy too much to bo unheeded or for- 
gotten by me. A Captain Makony, who 
was at this time one of the guests at our 
friend’s, used to say, laughingly, to my 
mother, that ho was sure I passed all mv 
nights with tho u little people ” (meaning 
tho fairies) on the hills ; and at breakfast lie 
would often, to my great amusement, ask 
mo, u Well, Tom, what news from your 
friends on the hills P It was a fine moon- 
light night, and I know you were among 
them.” 


I have said that Miss Dodd was tho only 
person to whom my mother would trust me 
for any time away from herself j but there 
was also a family of the name of Dunn, long 
intimate with ours, with whom I once or 
twice passed some part of my holidays, at a 
small country-house they had at Dundrum. : 
In the middle of a field, near the house, stood j 
the remains of an old ruined castle, and some i 
of my playfellows — who they were I now 
forget — agreed among themselves, to make 
Tommy Moore the king of that castle. A 
day was accordingly fixed for the purpose ; 
and I remember the pleasure with which I 
found myself borne on the shoulders of the 
other boys to this min, and there crowned 
on its summit by the hands of some little 
girl of the party. A great many years after, 
when I was in Dublin with my family, we 
went one morning along with my mother, to 
pay a visit a few miles out of town, to the 
daughter of her old friends the Dunn’s. I 
had not been apprised that her house was in 
the neighbourhood of that formerly occupied 
by her father ; but as I stood by myself at 
the bottom of the garden, and looked at the ! 
field adjoining, there seemed something fa- \ 
miliar to me in the whole scene as if it had ! 
passed often before me in my dreams, and at 
last the field where I bad been crowned ! 
came vividly into my memory. I looked ! 
in vain, however, for any signs of the castle 
that once stood in it. On my return into the 
house, I asked Mrs. Graham (the former j 
Miss Dunn) whether there had not formerly j 
been a ruin in the field next her garden P j 
“ There was, indeed,” she answered, “and j 
that was the castle where you were crowned j 
when a child.” 

As soon as I was old enough to encounter 
the crowd of a large school, it was deter- 
mined that I should go to the best then in 
Dublin, — the grammar school of the well- 
known Samuel Whyte, whom a reputation 
of more than thirty years’ standing had 
placed, at that time, at the head of liis pro- 
fession. So early as the year 1 7 58, a boy had 
been entrusted to this gentleman’s care, 
whom, after a few years' trial of his powers, 

1 ho pronounced to be “ a most incorrigible 
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! dunce.” This boy was no other than the 
1 afterwards celebrated Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan ; and so for from being ashamed 
of his mistake , my worthy schoolmaster had 
the good sense often to mention the circum- 
stance, as an instance of the difficulty and 
rashness of forming any judgment of the 
future capacity of children, 
j The circumstance of my baring happened 
\ to he under the same schoolmaster with Sho- 
I ridan, though at so distant an interval, lias 
led the writer of a professed memoir of my 
life, prefixed to the Zwickau edition of my 
works, into rather an amusing mistake : — 
“His talents,” he is pleased to say of me, 
“dawned so early, and so great attention was 
j paid to his education by his tutor , Sheridan , 
that,” &c. &c. 

The turn for recitation and acting which I 
had so very early manifested was the talent, 
of all others, which my new schoolmaster 
was most inclined to encourage ; and it was 
1 not long before I attained the honour of 
j being singled out by him on days of public 
i examination, as one of his must successful 
j and popular exhibitors, — to the no small 
jealousy, as may be supposed, of all other 
mammas, and the great glory of my own. 
As I looked particularly infantine for my 
age, the wonder was, of course, still more 
wonderful. “Oh, lie’s an old little crab,” 
said one of the rival Cornelias, on an occa- 
sion of this kind, “he can’t be less than 
eleven or twelve years of age.” “Then, 
madam,” said a gentleman sitting next her, 
who was slightly acquainted with our family, 

“ if that is the case, he must have been four 
years old before he was horn. ” This answer, 
which was reported to my mother, w on her 
warm heart towards that gentleman for ever 
after. X 

To the drama and all connected with it, 
Mr. Whyte had been through his whole life 
warmly devoted, having lived in habits of 
intimacy with tho family of Brinsley She- 
ridan, as well as with most of the other 
ornaments of the Irish stage in the middle 
of the last century. Among his private pu- 
pils, too, he had to number some of the most 
distinguished of our people of fashion, both 


male and female; and of one of tho three 
I beautiful Misses Montgomery, who had been 
under his tuition, a portrait hung in his 
drawing-room. In tho direction of those 
private theatricals which were at that time 
so fashionable among the higher circles in 
Ireland, ho had always a leading share. 
Besides teaching and training the young 
actors, he took frequently a part in the ; 
dramatis personre himself; and either tho ! 
(prologue or epilogue was generally furnished j 
by his pen. Among tho most memorable of 
tho theatricals which ho assisted in, may be 
mentioned the performance of tho “ Beggar’s I 
Opera,” at Carton, the seat of the Duke of j 
Leinster, on which occasion the Kev. Dean i 
Marley, who w T as afterwards Bishop of Wa- 
terford, besides performing tho part of Loekit 
in tho opera, recited a prologue of which he 
was himself the author. The Peaehum of 
the night was Lord Charlemont; the Lucy, 
Lady Louisa Conolly; and Captain Morris 
(I know not whether tho admirable song 
writer) was tho Maohoath. 

At tho representation of “llenry tho 
Fourth,” by most of tlio same party at 
Castletown, a prologue written by my school- 
master had the high honour of being do- j 
livered by that distinguished Irishman, 
Hussey Burgh ; and on another occasion, 
when tho masque of Com us was played at 
Carton, his muse was associated with one 
glorious in other walks than those of rhyme, 
tho prologue to tho piece being announced i 
as “written by Mr. Whyte, and tho epilogue j 
by tho Kt. lion. Henry Grattan.” 

It has been remarked, and I think truly, 
that it would be difficult to name any emin- 
nt public man, who had not, at sorno time 
or other, tried his hand at verso; and the 
only signal exception to this remark is said 
fo have boon Mr. Pitt. 

In addition to his private pupils in the 
dilettante lino of theatricals, Mr. Why to 
was occasionally employed in giving lessons | 
on elocution to persons who meant to make 
the stago their profession. One of these, a j 
very pretty and interesting girl, Miss Cam- 
pion, became afterwards a popular actress 
both in Dublin and London. She continued, 
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I think, to take instructions of him in read- 
ing even after she had made her appearance 
on the stage; and one day, while she was 
with him, a messenger came into the school 
to say that “Mr. Whyte wanted Tommy 
Moore in the drawing-room.” A summons 
to the master’s house (which stood detached 
away from the school on the other side of a 
yard) was at all times an event; but how 
great was my pride, delight, and awe, — for I 
looked upon actors then as a race of superior 
beings, — when I found I had been summoned 
for no less a purpose than to be introduced 
to Miss Campion, and to have the high 
honour of reciting to her “ Alexander’s 
Feast.” 

The pride of being thought worthy of ap- 
pearing before so celebrated a person took 
possession of all my thoughts. I felt my 
heart beat as I walked through the streets, 
not only with the expectation of meeting 
her, but with anxious doubts whether, if I 
did happen to meet her, she would conde- 
scend to recoguiso mo ; and when at last 
the happy moment did arrive, and she made 
me a gracious bow in passing, I question if 
a salute from Corinnc, when on her way to 
be crowned in the Capitol, would in after 
days have affected me half so much. . 

Whyte’s connection, indeed, with thea- 
trical people was rather against his success 
in the way of his profession ; as many parents 
were apprehensive, lest, being so fond of the 
drama himself, he might inspire too much 
the same taste in his pupils. As for me, it 
was thought hardly possible that I could 
escape being made an actor, and my poor 
mother, who, sanguinely speculating on the 
speedy removal of the Catholic disabilities, 
had destined mo to the bar, was frequently 
doomed to hear prognostics of my devotion 
of myself to the profession of the stage. 

Among the most intimate friends of my 
Schoolmaster were the Rev. Joseph Lofanu 
and his wife, — she was the sister of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. This lady, who had a 
good deal of the talent of her family, with a 
large nljoy of affectation, was* like the rest 
of the world at that time, strongly smitten 
with the love of acting ; and in some private 


theatricals held at the house of a Lady 
Borrowes, in Dublin, had played the part of 
Jane Shore with considerable success. A 
repetition of the same performance took 
place at the same little theatre in the year 
1700, when Mrs. Lefanu being, if I recollect 
right indisposed, the part of Jane Shore was 
played by Mr. Whyte’s daughter, a very 
handsome and well educated young person, 
while I myself — at that time about eleven 
years of age — recited the epilogue; being 
kept up, as I well remember, to an hour so 
[ far beyond my usual bed-time, as to be near 
falling asleep behind the scenes while wait- 
ing for my dehut. As this was the first time 
I ever saw my name in print, and I am now 
“myself the little hero of my tale,” it is but 
right I should commemorate the important 
event by transcribing a part of the play-bill 
on the occasion, as I find it given in the 
second edition of my Master’s Poetical Works, 
printed in Dublin 1792 : — 

“ Lady Borrowes’ Private Theatre, 
x Kildare Street. 

On Tuesday, March lGth, 1790, 

Will be performed 
The Tragedy of 
JANE SHORE: 

Gloucester, Rev. Petek Lefanu. 

Lord Hastings, Counsellor IIigginson, 
etc. etc., 

And Jane Shore, by Miss Whyte. 

An Occasional Prologue, Mr. Snagg. 
Epilogue, A Squeeze to St. Paul’s, Master Moore. 

To which will be added, 
the Farce of 

THE DEVIL TO PAY: 

Jobson, Colonel French, 
etc. etc.” 

The commencement of my career in rhym- 
ing 'was so very early as to be almost be- 
yond the reach of memory. But the first 
instance I can recall of any attempt of mine 
at regular versifies was on a subject which 
oddly enables me to give the date with 
tolerable accuracy; the theme of my muse 
on this occasion having been a certain toy 
very fashionable about the year 1789 or 
1790, coiled in French a “bandalore,” and 
in English a “ quiz.” To such a ridiculous 
degreo did the fancy for this toy pervade 
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at that timo all ranks and ages, that in the 
public gardens and in the streets numbers 
of persons, of both sexes, were playing it up 
and down as they walked along,* or, as my 
own very young doggerel described it,— 
u The ladies too, when in the streets,or walking in 
the Gkkex, 

Went quizzing on, to show their shapes and 
graceful mien.” 

I have been enabled to mark more certainly 
the date of this toy’s reign from a circum- 
stance mentioned to me by Lord Plunket 
concerning the Duke of Wellington, who, at 
the time I am speaking of, was one of the 
aides-de-camp of the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and in the year 1790, according to 
Lord Plunket’s account, must have been a 
member of the Irish House of Commons. 
u I remember,” said Lord Plnnket, Si beinj 
on a committee with him ; and, it is remark- 
able enough, Lord lvlward Fitzgerald was 
also one of the members of it. The Duke 
(then Captain Wellesley, or Wesley?) was, 

I recollect, playing with one of those toys 
called quizzes, the whole time of the sitting 
of the committee.” This trait of the Duke 
| coincides perfectly with all that I have ever 
! heard about this great man’s apparent fri- 
j volity at that period of his life. \ Luttrell, 
j indeed, who is about two years older than 
j the Duke, and who lived on terms of inti- 
i macy with all the Castle men of those days, 
j has the courage to own, in the face of all the 
Duke’s present glory, that often, in spec ul a- 
; ting on the future fortunes of the young men 
| with whom he lived, he has said to himself, 
in looking at Wellesley’s vacant face, “ Well, 
let who will get on in this world, you cer- 
tainly will not.” So little promise did there 
appear at that time of even the most ordinary 
success in life, in the man who has since 
accumulated around his name such great 
and lasting glory. 

To return to my small self. The next 
effort at rhyming of which I remember hav- 
| ing been guilty, sprung out of that other and 
i then paramount fancy of mine, acting. For 
j the advantage of sea-bathing during the 
j summer months, my father generally took a 
! lodging for us, either at Irishtown or Sandy- j 




* About this time (171)0) a general election took 
place, and G rattan and Lord Henry Fitzgerald were 
chosen triumphantly to represent the city of Dub- 
lin. On the day of their chairing, they passed our 
house, both seated in one car; and among the nu- 
merous heads outstretched from our window, I 
made my own, I recollect, so conspicuous, by the 
enthusiasm wit^ which I waved a large branch of 
laurel, that I either caught, or fancied I caught, the 
particular notice of Grattan, and was of course pro- 
digiously proud in consequence. 


mouut, to which we young folks were usually 
seut, under the care of a female servant, 
with occasionally, visits from my mother 
during the week, to see that all was going on 
well. On the Sundays, however, she and 
my father came to pass the day with us, j 
bringing down with them cold dinners, and, 
generally, two or three friends, so that wo 
had always a merry day of it. 

Of one of those summers in particular I 
have a most vivid and agreeable recollec- 
tion, for there were assembled there at the 
same time a number of young people of our 
own age, with whose families we wero 
acquainted. Resides our childish sports, we 
had likewise dawning within us all those 
vague anticipations of a mature period, — 
those little love-makings, gallantries, am- 
bitions, rivalries, — which in their first stir- 
rings have a romance and sweetness about 
them that never come again. Among other 
things, we got up theatricals, and on one 
occasion performed O’Keefe’s farce of The 
Poor Soldier, in which a very pretty person 
named Fanny Ryan played the pari of Norah, 
and I was the happy Patrick, — dressed, I 
recollect, in a volunteer uniform belonging 
to a boy much older, or at least much larger 
than myself, and which, accordingly, hung 
about me in no very soldierly fashion.* 

It was for this exhibition, which took 
place a few days before our return to school, 
that I made that second attempt at versify- 
ing to which I have alluded, — having 
written a farewell epilogue for the occasion, 
which I delivered myself, in a suit of 
mourning as little adapted to me as my 
regimentals. In describing the transition 
we were now about to undergo, from aetors 
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to mere schoolboys, my epilogue had the 
following lines : — „ 

** Our Pantaloon that did so agfcd look, 

Must now resume his youth, his task, his book. 

Our Harlequin who skipp’d, leap’d, danced, and 
died, 

Must now stand trembling by his tutor’s side’.” 

In repeating the two last lines of kind fare- 
well, — 

“ Whate’cr the course we’re destined to pursue, 

Be sure our hearts will always be with you,” 

it was with great difficulty I could refrain 
from blubbering outright. N 

The harlequin here described was myself; 
and of all theatrical beings harlequin was 
my idol and passion. To have been put in 
possession of a real and complete harlequin’s 
dress, would have made me the happiest of 
mortals, and I used sometimes to dream that 
there appeared sometimes at my bedside a 
good spirit, presenting to me a full suit of 
the true parti-coloured raiment. But the 
utmost I ever attained of this desire was 
the possession of an old cast-off wand, 
which had belonged to the harlequin at 
Astley’s, and which I viewed with as much 
reverence and delight as if it really pos- 
sessed the wonderful powers attributed to it. 
Being a very active boy, I was quite as 
much charmed with Harlequin’s jumping 
talents as with* any of his other attributes, 
and by constant practice over the rail of a 
tent-hod which stood in one of our rooms, 
was, at last, able to perform the head-fore- 
most leap of my hero most successfully. 

Though the gay doings I have above 
mentioned were put an end to by my return 
to school, my brothers and sisters remained 
generally a month or two longer at the sea- 
side ; and I used every Saturday evening to 
join them there, and stay over the Sunday. 
My father at that time kept a little pony for 
me, on which I always rode down on those 
evenings; iwid at the hour when I was 
expected, there generally came with my 
sister a number of young girls to meet me, 
and full of smiles and welcomes, walked by 
tlie side of my pony into tlio town. Though 
I such a reception was, even at that age, 


rather intoxicating, yet there mingled but 
little of personal pride in the pleasure which 
it gave me. There is, indeed, far more of 
what is called vanity in my now reporting 
the tribute, than I felt then in receiving it ; 
and I attribute very much to the cheerful 
and kindly circumstances which thus sur- 
rounded my childhood, that spirit of enjoy- 
ment, and, I may venture to add, good 
temper, which has never, thank God, failed 
me to tlie present time (July, 1833). 

I My youth w§s in every respect a most 
happy one. Though kept closely to my 
school studies by my mother, who examined ; 
me daily in all of them herself, she was in j 
everything else so full of indulgence, so 
affectionately devoted to me, that to gain 
her approbation I would have thought no 
labour or difficulty too hard. As an in- 
stance both of her anxiety about my studies 
and the willing temper with which I met it, 

I need only mention that, on more than one 
occasion, when having been kept out too 
late at some evening party to be able to 
examine me in my task for next day, she 
has come to my bedside on her return home, 
and waked me (sometimes as late as one or 
two o’clock in the morning), and I have 
cheerfully sat up in my bed and repeated 
over all my lessons to her. Her anxiety j 
indeed, that I should attain and keep a high 
rank in the school was ever watchful and 1 
active, and on one occasion exhibited itself ( 
in a way that was rather disconcerting to J 
me. On our days of public examination j 
which were, if I recollect, twice a year, j 
there was generally a large attendance of 
the parents and friends of tlie boys ; and on | 
the particular day I allude to, all the seats j 
in the area of the room being occupied, my | 
mother and a few other ladies were obliged • 
to go up iuto one of the galleries that sur- 
rounded the school, and there sit or stand as 
they could. When the reading class to 
which I belonged, and of which I had at- 
tained tlie first place, was called up, some 
of the boys in it who were much older and 
nearly twice as tall as myself, not liking 
what they deemed the disgrace of having so 
little a fellow at the head of the class, when 
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/Etat. El. 


• standing up before the audience ull placed ueeoiuit of my beginnings in music, — the 
themselves above me. Though feeling that only art for which, in my own opinion, I 
this was unjust, I adopted the plan which, was bom with a real natural love; my 
^ according to Corneille, is that of “ f konnete poetry, such as it is, having sprung nut of 
homme trompe ” namely, u ne dire mot ” — my deep feeling for music. While I was 

yet quite a child, my father happened to 
have an old lumbering harpsichord thrown ( 


homme trompe” namely, u ne dire mot ” — 
und was submitting without a word to what 
I saw the master himself did not oppose, 


when to my surprise and, I must say, shame, on his hands, as part payment of a debt from 


I heard my mother's voice breaking the 
silence, and saw her stand forth in the op- 
posite gallery, while every eye iu the room 
was turned towards her, anj in a linn, clear 


some bankrupt customer; and when 1 was 
a little older, my mother, anxious to try my 
faculties in idl possible ways, employed a 
vouth who was in the service of a tuner in 


tone (though in reality she was ready to our neighbourhood, to teach me to play. 


sink with the effort), address herself to the' 
enthroned schoolmaster on the injustice she | 
saw about to be perpetrated. It required. 


-My instructor, however, being young him- 
self, was a good deal more given to romping 
and jumping than to music, and our time 


however, but very few words to rouse his together was chiefly passed in vaulting' over 


, attention to my wrongs. The big boys were 
obliged to descend from their usurped eleva- 
j tion, while I, — ashamed a little of the 


the tubles and chairs of the drawing-room. 
The progress I made, therefore, was not such 
as to induce my mother to continue me in 


exhibition which I thought my mother had this line of instruction ; and I left of!) after 


made of herself, took my due station at the 
head of the class. 

But great as was my mother's ambition 


acquiring little more than the power of 
playing two or three times with the right I 
hand only. It was soon, however, dis- 


about me, it was still perfectly under the covered that I had an agreeable voice and 
control of her strong, good sense, as may be taste for singing ; and in the sort of gay life 
shown by a slight incident which now we led (for my mother was always fond of 
occurred to me. About the beginning of society), this talent of mine was frequently 
the year 1792, a wild author and artist of called into play to enliven our tea-parties* 


our acquaintance, named Paulctt Carey, set 
up a monthly publication, called the Seuti- 


and ‘suppers. In the summer theatricals 
too, which I have already recorded, mv 


mental and Masonic Magazine, — one of the I singing of the songs of Paripck, in the Poor 


, first attempts at graphic embellishment (and 
a most wretched one it was) that yet had 
' appeared in Dublin. Among the eng ravings 
prefixed to the numbers were, occasionally, j 
portraits of public characters ; and as I had, 
in my tiny way, acquired some little cele- 
brity by iny recitations at school and else- 
where, a strong wish was expressed by the 
\ editor that there should be a drawing of me 
1 engraved for the work. My mother, how- 
• ever, though pleased, of course, at the 
j proposal, saw the injudiciousness of bring- 
i ing me so early before the public, and, 

! much to my disappointment, refused her 
j consent. 

| Having expatiated more than enough on 
j my first efforts in acting and rhyming, I 
1 must try the reader’s patience with some v 


I Soldier , — particularly of the duet with 
f Norah, into which I threw a feeling far 
beyond my years, — was received with but 
too encouraging applause. 

About this time (1792) tho political 
affairs of Ireland b eg/m to assume a most , 
animated or, as to some it appeared, stormy 
aspect. The cause of the Catholics was 
becoming every day more national ; and in 
each new step and vicissitude of its course, 
our whole family, (‘specially my dear mother, 
took the intensest interest. Besides her 
hidings, as a patriotic and warm-hearted 
Irishwoman, the ambitious hopes with 
which sho looked forward to my future 
career all depended, for even the remotest 
chance of their fulfilment, on the success 
of the measures of Catholic enfranchisement 
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th<‘n in progress. Some of the most violent 
of those who early took a part in the pro- 
ceedings of 1 he United Irishmen were among 
our most intimate friends ; and I remember 
being taken by my father to a public dinner 
in honour of Mapper Tandy, where one of the 
toasts, as well from its poetry as its polities, 
made an indeliblo impression upon my 
mind, — “ May the breezes of Franco blow 
our Irish oak into verdure ! ” I recollect 
my pride too, at tlio hero of the night, 
Napper Tandy, taking me, for some minutes, 
on liis knee. 

[Most of these patriot acquaintances of 
ours, of whom I have just spoken, were 
Protestants, the Catholics being still too 
timorous to come forward openly in their 
own cause, — and amongst the most intimate, 
was a clever, drunken attorney, named 
Matthew Dowling, who lived in Great 
Longford Street, opposite to us, and was a 
i good deal at our house. He belonged to 
the famous National Guard, against whose 
assemblage (Dec. 9, 1792) a proclamation 
was issued by the government; and was 
one of the few who on that day ventured to 
* make their appearance. I recollect his pay- 
ing us a visit that memorable Sunday, 
having engraved upon the buttons of his 
green uniform a cap of liberty surmounting 
the Irish harp, instead of a crown. This 
unfortunate man who, not long after the 
time I am speaking of, fought a duel at. 
Holyhead with Major Burrow, the private 

secretary of the Rt. Hon. Hobart, was 

in the year 1798 taken up for treason. In 
looking lately over .the papers of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, I found a note or two 
addressed to his family by poor Dowling, 
who was in the very prison to which the 
noble Edward was taken to breathe his last. 
What became of him afterwards I know 
not, hut fear that he died in great misery. 

Among my schoolfellows at Whyte’s was 
a son of the eminent barrister Beresford 
Burston, who was about the same ago as 
myself, and with whom I formed an in- 
timacy which lasted a good many years. 
My acquaintance with this family was ono 
of thoso stops in the scale of respectable 

society which it delighted my dear mother 
to see me attain and preserve. Mr. Burston 
was one of the most distinguished men, as a 
lawyer, at the bar ; and possessing also som6 
fortune by right of his wife, lived in a style 
not onlyeasy but elegant; having, besides 
his town house in York Street, a very hand- 
some country villa near Blackrock, at which 

I used to pass, with my young friend Beres- 
ford, the greater part of my vacations. This 
boy being an only son, was of course an ol> 
ject of great solicitude to his parents; and 
my mother used always to look upon it as a 
most flattering tribute to me, that a man so 
sensible and particular, as was Mr. Burston 
in all respects, should have singled mo out 
to he his son's most constant associate. In 
politics this gentleman was liberal, but re- 
tiring and moderate ; and this moderation 
enhanced considerably the importance of the 
opinion which, in concert with the Hon. 
Simon Butler, he pronounced, in the year 
1792, in favour of the legality of the General 
Catholic Committee ; — an opinion which at 
that time procured for him very great 
popularity. 

The large measure of Catholic enfran- 
chisement which passed in the year 1793, 
sweeping away, among various other dis- 
qualifications, those which excluded persons 
of that faith from the University and Bar, 
left my mother free to indulge her long- 
cherished wish of bringing me up to the 
profession of the law. Accordingly, no time 
was to be lost in preparing me for college. 
Though professing to teach English himself, 
and indeed knowing little or nothing of any 
other language, Mr. Whyte kept always a 
Latin usher employed in the school for the 
use of such boys as, though not meant for 
the University, their parents thought right 
to have instructed in the classics sufficiently 
for the purposes of ordinary life ; and under 
this usher I lmd been now for a year or two 
studying. It had been for some time a 
matter of deliberation whether I should not 
bo sent to a regular Latin school ; and Dr. 
Carr's of Copinger Lane was tlio one thought 
of for the purpose. But there were advan- 
tages in keeping me still at "Whyte’s, which 
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my mother knew well how to appreciate. 
In the first place, the person who had been 
for some time our Latin usher, had — thanks 
. to my mother’s constant civilities towards 
him, and perhaps my own quickness and 
teachableness — taken a strong fancy to me ; 
and not only during school-time, but at our 
own house in the evening, where he was 
always made a welcome guest, took the most 
friendly pains to forward me in my studies. 
Another advantage I had was in not being 
^ tied to any class; for the few learners of 
Latin which the school contained, I very 
soon outstripped, and thus was left free to 
advance as fast as my natural talent and 
application would carry me. I was also 
enabled to attend at the same time to my 
English studies with Whyte (far more for- 
tunate, in this, than the youths of public 
schools in England, whose knowledge of 
their own language is the last thing thought 
worthy of attention); and, accordingly, in 
reading and recitation, maintained my supre- 
macy in the school to the last. An early 
and quick foresight of the advantages and of 
the account to which they might be turned, 
had led my mother to decide upon keeping 
: me at Mr. Whyte's ; and I accordingly re- 
/ mained there till the time of my entering 
/ the University in 1794. • 

I The Latin usher of whom I have hero 
spoken , and whose name was Donovan, was 
an uncouth, honest, hard-headed, and kind- 
hearted man, and, together with the J^atin 
and Greek which he did his best to pour 
into me, infused also a thorough and ardent 
passion for poor Ireland’s liberties, and a 
deep and cordial hatred to those who were 
then lording over and trampling her down. 
Such feelings were, it is true, common at 
that period among almost all with whom 
my family much associated, but in none had 
they taken such deep and determined root as 
*in sturdy u Old Donovan ; ” and finding his 
pupil quite as eager and ready at politics as 
at the classics, he divided the time we passed 
together pretty equally between both. And 
though from the first I was naturally des- 
tined to be of the line of politics which I 
have ever since pursued, — being, if I may 
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so say, born a rebel, — yet the strong bold 
which the feeling took so early, both of my 
imagination and heart, I owe u good deal I 
think to those conversations, during school 
hours, with Donovan. 

It was in this year (1703) that for tho 
first time 1 enjoyed the honour and glory 
(and such it truly was to me) of seeing verses 
of my own in print. I had now indeed be- 
come a determined rhymer ; and there was 
an old maid, — old in my eyes, at least, at 
that time, — Miss Hannah Byrne, who used 
to be a good deal at our house, and who, 
being herself very much in the poetical line, 
not only encouraged but wrote answers to 
my young effusions. The name of Romeo 
(the anagram of that of Moore) was the 
sign a tuie which I adopted in our correspon- 
dence, and Zelia was the title under which 
the lady wrote. Poor Hannah Byrne! — 
not even Sir Lucius O’Trigger’s “ Dolm *' 
was a more uninspiring object than my 
“Zalia” was. To this lady, however, was 
my first printed composition addressed in my 
own proper name, with tho following intro- 
ductory epistle to the editor : — 

I To the Editor of the u Anthdogia Ilibcntica.'’ 

44 Aungier Street, Sept. 11, 17W». 
“Sir, — If the following attempts of a 
youthful muse seem worthy of a place in j 
your Magazine, by inserting them you will ! 
much oblige a constant reader, 

“ Tn — m — s M — hk.” 

TO ZF.MA, 

OS HER CHARGING TUP. AVTHOR WITH WRITING TOO 
MUCH ON LOVR. 

Then follow the verses, — and conclude 
thus : — 

44 When first she raised her simplest lays 
In Cupid’s never-ceasing praise, 

The God a faithful promise gave, 

That never should she feel Love’s stings, 

Never to burning passion be a slave, 

But feel the purer joy thy friendship brings.” 

The second copy of verses is entitled “ A 
Pastoral Ballad,” and though mere mock- 
birds’ song, has some lines not unmusical : — 
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“ My gardens are crowded with dowers, 

My vines are all loaded with grapes ; 
Nature sports in my fountains and bowers, 
And adfeumes her most beautiful shapes. 


“ The shepherds admire my lays, 

When 1 pipe they all flock to the song; 

They deck me with laurels and bays. 

And list to me all the day long. 

“ But their laurels and praises are vain, 

They've no joy or delight for me now ; 

For Celia despises the strain, 

And that withers the wreath oft my brow.” 

This magazine, the “ Anthologia Hiber- 
nica,” — one of the most respectable attdlnpt* 
at periodical literature that have ever been 
ventured upon in Ireland, — was set on foot 
by Mercier, the college bookseller, and car- 
ried on for two years, when it died, as all such 
things die in that country, for want of money 
and — of talent; for the Irish never either 
fight or write well on their own soil. My 
pride on seeing my own name in the first 
list of subscribers to this publication, — 
“ Master Thomas Moore,” in full, — was 
only surpassed by that of finding myself one 
of its “ esteemed contributors.” It was in 
the pages of this magazine for the months of 
January and Februaiy, 1793, that I first 
read, being then a school-boy, Rogers’s 
“ Pleasures of Memory,” little dreaming 
that I should one day become the intimate 
friend of the author ; and such an impression 
did it then make upon me, that the par- 
ticular typo in which it is there printed, and 
the very colour of the paper, are associated 
with every lino of it in my memory. 

Though I began my college course at the 
commencement of the year 1795, I must 
have been entered, ns I have already said, in 
the summer of the preceding year, as I re- 
collect well my having had a long spell of 
holidays beforo tlio term commenced ; and 
if I were to single out the part of my life 
the most happy and the most poetical (for 
fdl was yet in fancy and in promise with me), 
it would bo that interval of holidays. In 
the first place, I was not a little proud of 
being a student of Trinity College, Dublin, 
which was in itself a sort of status in life ; 
and instead of Master Thomas Moore, as I had 


been designated the year before among the 
u Anthologian ” subscribers, I now read my- 
self Mr. Thomas Moore, of Trinity College, 
Dublin. In the next place, I had passed my 
examinations, I believe, creditably; — at least, 
so said my old master, Whyte, who, in pub- 
lishing soon after, in a new edition of his 
works, some verses which I had addressed 
to him a short time before leaving school, 
appended to them a note of his own manu- 
facture, stating that the author of the verses 
had “entered college at a very early age, 
with distinguished honour to himself as well 
as to his able and worthy preceptor.” This 
favourable start of mine gave, of course, 
great pleasure to my dear father and mother, 
and made me happy in seeing them so. 
During a great part of this happy vacation 
I remained on a visit with my young friend 
Burston *, at his father’s country seat ; and 
there, in reading Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances, 
and listening, while I read, to Haydn’s music, 
— for my friend’s sisters played tolerably on 
the harpsichord, — dreamt away my time 
in that sort of vague happiness which a 
young mind conjures up for itself so easily, — 
“ pleased, it knows not why, and cares not 
wherefore.” Among the pieces played by 
the Miss Bnrstons, there was one of Haydn’s 
first simple overtures, and a sonata by him, 
old-fashioned enough, beginning 

-JV - ^ ^ -fa- 

These pieces, as well as a certain lesson of 
I Nicolai’s of the same simple cast, I some- 
times even to this day play over to myself, 
to remind me of my young reveries. 

Before I enter upon the details of my 
college life, a few particulars, relating 
chiefly to the period immediately preceding 
it, may be hero briefly mentioned. Among 
the ’guests at my mother’s gay parties and 
suppers, were two persons, Wesley Doyle 
and tlio well-known Joe Kelly (brother of 

* Young Burston entered college (as a fellow- 
commoner) about the same time with myself. 
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Micliael), whoso musical talents* were in 
their several ways of the most agreeable 
kind. Doyle’s father being: ft professor of 
music, he had received regular instructions 
in the art, and having a very sweet and 
touching voice, was able to accompany 
himself on the piano-forte. Kelly, on thS 
other hand, who knew nothing of the 
science of music, and at that time, indeed, 
could hardly write his own name, had taken, 
when quite a youth, to the profession of 
the stage, and having a beautiful voice and a 
handsome face and person, met with consider- 
able success. He and Doyle were insepar- 
able companions, and their duets together 
were the delight of the gay supper-giving 
society in which they lived. The entertain- 
ments of this kind given by my joyous 
and social mother could, for gaiety at least, 
match with the best. Our small front and 
back drawing-rooms, as well as a little 
closet attached to the latter, were on such 
occasions distended to their utmost capacity ; 
and the supper-table ill the Bmall closet 
where people had least room was accordingly 
always the most merry. In the round of 
[ singing that followed these repasts my 
mother usually took a part, having a clear, 
soft voice, and singing such songs as u How 
sweet in the woodlands,” which was one of 
her greatest favourites, in a very pleasing 
manner. I was also myself one of the per- 
formers on such occasions, and gave some of 
Dibdm’a songs, which were at that time in 
high vogue, with no small f*clat. 

My eldest sister, Catherine, being at this 
period (1703-4) about twelve or thirteen 
years of age, it was thought time that she* 
should begin to learn music. The expense 
of an instrument, however, stood for some 
time in the way of my mother’s strong desire 
on the subject. My poor father, from having 
more present to bis mind both the difficulty 
of getting money and the risk of losing it, 
rather shrunk from any expenditure that 
was not absolutely necessary. My mother, 
however, was of a far more sanguine nature. 
She had set her heart on the education of 
her children ; and it was only by economy 
that she was able to effect her object. By 
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this means it was that she contrived to scrape 
together, in the course of some months, ft 
small sum of money, which, together with 
what my father gave for the purpose, and 
whatever trifle was allowed in exchange for 
the old harpsichord, mado up the price of 
the new piano-forte which wo now bought. 

The person employed to instruct my 
sister in music was a young man of the 
name of Warren (a nephew of Dr. Doyle), 
who became" afterwards one of the most 
popular of our Dublin music-masters. There 
had been some attempts made by W r esley 
Doyle and others, to teach me to play, but I 
had resisted them all most strongly, and, 
whether from shyness or hopelessness of 
success, would not he taught ; nor was it till 
the piano-forte had been some time in our 
possession, that, taking a fancy voluntarily 
to the task, I began to learn of myself. 

Not content with my own boyish stirrings 
of ambition, and the attempts at literature 
of all kinds to which they impelled me, I 
contrived to inoculate also Tom Ennis and j 
Johnny Delany (iny father’s two clerks) j 
with the same literary propensities. One j 
of them, Tom Ennis, a man between twenty | 
and thirty years of age, had a good deal of 
natural shrewdness and talent, as wellasa i!iy , 
vein of Irish humour, which used to amuse j 
us all exceedingly. The other, John DeJan v, 
was some years younger, and of a far more j 
ordinary cast of mind ; but even him, too, I j 
succeeded in galvanising into some sort of 
literary vitality. , 

As our house was far from spacious, the 
bed-room which I occupied was but a comer 
of that in which these two clerks slept, 
boarded off and fitted up with a bed, a table, 
and a chest of drawers, with a book-case 
over it ; and here, as long as my mother’s 
brother continued to bo an inmate of our 
family, he and I slept together. After ho 
left us, however, to board and lodge else- 
where, I had this little nook to myself, and 
proud enough was I of my own apartment. 
Upon the door, and upon every other vacant 
space which my boundaries supplied, I 
placed inscriptions of my own composition, 
in the manner, as I flattered myself, of 
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She n stone’s ;it the Leasowes. Thinking it 
the grandest thing in the world to be at the 
head of sonic literary institution, I organised 
my two shop friends, Tom Ennis and Johnny 
Delany, into a debating and literary society, 
of which I constituted myself the president; 
and our meetings, as long as they lasted, 
were held once or twice a week, in a small 
closet belonging to the bed-room off which 
mine was partitioned. When there was no 
company of an evening, the two clerks 
always supped at the same time with the 
family ; taking their bread and cheese, and 
beer, while my father and mother had 
their regular meat supper, with the usual 
adjunct, never omitted by my dear father 
through the whole of his long and hale life, 
of a tumbler of whisky punch. It was after 
this meid that my two literary associates 
and myself, used (unknown, of course, to my 
father and mother) to retire, on the evenings 
of our meetings, to the little closet beyond 
the bed-room, and there hold our sittings. 
In addition to the other important proceedings 
that occupied us, each member was required 
to produce an original enigma, or rebus, in 
verse, which the others were bound, if 
possible, to explain ; and I remember one 
] light, Tom Ennis, who was in general very 
quick at these tilings, being exceedingly 
mortified at not being able to make out a 
riddle which the president (my august self) 
had proposed to the assembly. After various 
fruitless efforts on his part, we wero obliged 
to break up for the night leaving my riddle 
still unsolved. After I had been some hours 
asleep, however, I was awakened by a voice 
from my neighbour’s apartment, crying out 
lustily , " a drum, a drum, a drum ;” while at 
tho same time the action was suited to the 
word by a most vigorous thumping of a pair 
of fists against my wooden partition. It was 
Tom Ennis, who had been lying awake all 
those hours endeavouring to hud out the 
riddle, and now thus vociferously announced 
to me his solution of it. 

This honest fellow was (liko almost all 
those among whom my early days wero 
passed) thoroughly, and to the heart’s core, 
Irish. One of his most favourite studies was 


an old play in rhyme, on the subject of the 
Battle of Aughrim, out of which he used to 
repeat the speeches of the gallant Sarsfield 
with a true national relish. Those well- 
known verses, too, translated from the 
Florentine bishop, Donntus, u Far westward 
lies an isle of ancient fame,” were ever ready 
on his lips. . 

Though, by the bill of 1793 Catholics 
were admitted to the University, they were 
still (and continue to be to this present day), 
excluded from scholarships, fellowships, and 
all honours connected with emolument; and, 
as with our humble and precarious means, 
such aids as these were naturally a most 
tempting consideration, it was for a short 
time deliberated in our family circle, whether 
I ought not to be entered as a Protestant. 
But such an idea could hold but a brief 
place in honest minds, and its transit, even 
for a moment, through the thoughts of my 
worthy parents, only shows how demoralising 
must be the tendency of laws which hold 
forth to their victims such temptations* to 
duplicity. My mother was a sincere and 
warm Catholic, and even gave in to some 
of the old superstitions connected with 
that faith, in a manner remarkable for a 
person of her natural strength of mind. 
The less sanguine nature and quiet humour 
of my father led him to view such matters 
with rather less reverent eyes ; and though 
my mother could seldom help laughing at 
his sly sallies against tho priests, she made 
a point of always reproving him for them, 
saving (as I think I can hear her saying at 
I this moment), “I declare to God, Jack 
Moore, you ought to bo ashamed of your- 
self.” 

We had in tho next street to us (Great 
Stephen Streep a friary, where we used to 
attend mass on Sundays, and some of the 
priests of which were frequent visitors at 
our house. One in particular, Father Ennis, 
a kind and gontle-natured man, used to be a 
constant sharer of our meals; and it would 
be difficult, I think, to find a priest less 
meddling or less troublesome. Having 
passed some time in Italy, he was able, in 
return for the hospitality which he received, 
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to teach me a little Italian; and I had also, 
about the same time, a regidar master for the 
apace of six mouths, in French, — an in- 
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peccadilloes, my erring thoughts, desires, 
and deeds, beforo a person so little known to , 
me, was both painful and humiliating. We 


telligent emigrd named La Fosse, who could are told that such pain and humiliation are 
hardly speak a word of English, and who, salutary to the mind, and I am not prepared 
on account of my quickness in learning, as to deny it, the practice of confession as a 
well as my mother’s hospitable attentions to moral restraint having both sound arguments 


him, took groat delight in teaching me. To 
such a knowledge of the two languages as I 


and high authority in its favour. So irk- 
some, however, did it at last become to me, 


thus contrived to pick up, I was indebted for that, about a year or two after my entrance 
that display of French and Italian reading into college, I ventured to signify to my 
(such as it was) which I put forth about mother a wish that I should no longer go to 
five or six years after, in the notes to my confession ; and, after a slight remonstrance, 
translation of Anacreon. she sensibly acceded to my wish. ♦ 

I cannot exactly remember the age at The tutor under whom I was placed on 
which I first went to confession, but it must entering College was the Rev. — Burrowes, | 


have been some three or four years before I 
entered the University; and mv good mother 
(as anxious in her selection of a confessor for 
me as she was in every step that regarded 


a man of considerable reputation, as well for 
classical acquirements as for wit and humour. 
There are some literary papers of his in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy; 


my welfare, here or hereafter), instead of and he enjoyed the credit, I believe deser- 


j sending me to any of our friends, the friars 
j of Stephen Street, committed me to the care 
j of & clergyman of the name of OTIalloran, 
I who belonged to Townshend Street Chapel , 
and bore a very high character. Of this 
venerable priest, and his looks and maimer, 
as he sat listening to me in the confessional, 
I have given a description, by no means 
overcharged, in the first volume of my 
Travels of an Irish Gentleman. It was, if 
I recollect right, twice a year that I used to 


I vodly, of having been the author, in his 
youth, of a celebrated flush song, called u The 
night before Larry was stretch'd” i. e. fuou/ed. 
Of this classical production I remember hut 
two Hues, where, on the “ Dominie *’ (or par- 
son) proposing to administer spiritual conso- 
lation to th<f hero, — 

u Larry tipped him an elegant look, 

And pitch’d his big wig to the devil.” 

The fame of this song (however Burrowes 


sally forth, before breakfast, to perform this himself and his brother dominies might re- 


solemn ceremony — for solemn I then cer- 
tainly felt, — and a no less regular part of the 
I morning’s work was my breakfasting after 
the confession with an old relation of my 


gret it) did him no harm, of course, among 
the younger part of our college community. 

Having brought with me so much reputa- 
tion from school, it was expected, especially 


mother, Mrs. Devereux, the wife of a West by my anxious mother, that I should dis- 
India captain, who lived in a street off tinguish myself equally at college ; and in 


Townshend Street; and a most luxurious 
display of buttered toast, egg$ beefsteak, &q. 
j I had to regale me on those occasions. To 
this part of the morning’s ceremonies I look 
back, even now, with a sort of boyish 
pleasure; but not so to the trying scene 


the examinations of the first year, I did gain 
a premium, and I believe a certificate. But 
here the brief career of my college honours 
terminated. After some unavailing efforts 
(solely to please my anxious mother), and 
some memento of mortification on finding 


which had gone before it. Notwithstanding myself vanquished by competitors whom I 


the gentle and parental manner of the old 
J confessor, his position, sitting there as iny 
judge, rendered him awful in my eyes ; and 


know to bo dull follows, “ intrn et, in cute” 
and who have, indeed, proved themselves 
such through life, I resolved in the second 


the necessity of raking up all my boyish year of my course to give up tho struggle 
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entirely, and to confine myself thenceforth 
to such parts of the course as fell within my 
own tastes and pursuits, learning just enough 
to bring me through without disgrace. To my 
mother this was at first a disappointment ; 
but some little successes which I met with 
out of the direct line of the course, and which 
threw a degree of dclat rotted my progress, 
served to satisfy in some degree her fond 
ambition. It was a rule at the public ex- 
aminations that each boy should produce, as 
a matter of form, a short theme in Latin 
prose upon some given subject $ and this 
theme might be written when, where, or by 
whom it pleased the Fates ; as the examiners 
seldom, I believe, read them, and they went 
for’nothing in the scale of the merits of the 
examined. On one of these occasions, I took 
it into my head to deliver in a copy of En- 
glish verse, instead of the usual Latin prose, 
and it happened that a Fellow of the name 
of Walker, who had the credit of possessing 
more literary taste than most of his brother- 
hood, was the examiner of our division. 
With a beating heart I saw him, after having 
read the paper himself, take it to the table 
where the other examiners stood in confer- 
ence, and each of them I observed perused 
it in turn. He then came over to the place 
where I sat, and, leaning across the table, 
said to me in his peculiar methodistical tone, 

“ Did you write those verses yourself ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” I quietly answered ; upon which, 
to my no small pride and delight, he said, 

" Upon my word the verses do you much 
credit, and I shall lay them before the 
Board*, with a recommendation that you 
shall have a premium for theIn. ,, He did 
so; and the reward I received from the 
Board was a copy of the “ Travels of Ana- 
charsis,’ , in very handsome binding, — the 
first gain I ever made by that pen which, 
such as it is, has been my sole support ever 
since. The distinction, I rather think, must 
have been one of rare occurrence ; as I re- 
collect that when I waited upon the Vico- 
Brovost (Hall) to reeoivo my certificate of 
the honour, he took a long thno beforo ho 


could satisfy his classical taste as to the 
terms in which he should express the pecu- 
liar sort of merit for which I was rewarded ; 
and, after all, the result of his cogitations 
was not very felicitous, the phrase he used t 
being “ propter laudabilem in versibus com- '• 
ponendis progressum.” ' 

About the third year of my course, if I 
remember right, an improvement was made 
in our quarterly examinations by the insti- 
tution of a classical premium distinct from 
that which was given for science ; and my- 
self and a man named Ferrai (who was said 
to have been a tutor before he entered col- 
lege) were on one occasion competitors for 
tliiB prize. At the close of the examination, 
so equal appeared our merits, that the ex- 
aminer (Usher) was unable to decide between 
us, and accordingly desired that we should 
accompany him to his chambers, where, for 
an hour or two, he pitted us against each V 
other. The books for that period of the 
course were the Orations of Demosthenes and 
Virgil’s Georgies ; and he tried us by turns 
at all the most difficult passages, sending one 
out of the room while he was questioning the 
other. At length, his dinner-hour having 
arrived, he was obliged to dismiss us without 
giving any decision, desiring that we should 
be with him again at an early hour next 
morning. On considering the matter as I 
returned home, it struck me that, having 
sifted so thoroughly our power of construing, 
he was not likely to go again over that ground, 
and that it was most probably in the history 
connected with the Orations he would ex- 
amine us in the morning. Acting forthwith 
upon this notion, I went to an old friend of 
mine in the book line, one Lynch, who kept a 
ragged old stall in Stephen Street, and, bor- 
rowing from him the two quarto volumes of 
LelamTs Philip, contrived to skim their con- 
tents in the course of that evening, notwith-* 
standing that a great part of it was devoted to 
a gay music-party at a neighbour’s. When 
we reappeared before Usher in the morning, 
the line of examination which he took was 
exactly what I had foreseen. Returning no 
more to the text of either of our authors, his 
questions were solely directed to such events 


* The provost and senior fellows. 



of the reign of Philip as were connected with 
the Orations of Demosthenes; and as the 
whole was floating freshly in my memory, 
I answered promptly and accurately to every 
point; while my poor competitor, to whom 
the same lucky thought had not occurred, 
was a complete blank on the subject, and 
had not a word to say for himself. The 
victory was, of course, mine hollow ; but it 
was also in a more accurate sense of the word 
hollow , as after all I did not carry off the 
premium. It was necessary, as par^ of the 
forms of the trial, that we should each give 
in a theme in Latin verse. As I had never 
in my life written a single hexameter, I was 
* resolved not to begin bunglingly notv. In 
vain did Usher represent to me that it was 
j a mere matter of form, and that with my j 
I knowledge of the classics I was sure to make 
I out something good enough for tlye purpose. 

I was not to be persuaded. It was enough 
for dfe to have done well what I had at- 
tempt >\[ ; and I determined not to attempt 
ivi\y\\ni\g more. The premium accordingly 
went to my opponent, on his producing the 
required quantum of versicles; and as my 
superiority over him in the examination had 
, been little more than accidental, his claim 
to the reward was nearly as good as my own. 

That the verses were meant as a mere 
form, — and a very bungling form too, — may 
be believed without any difficulty ; our fel- 
lows, in general, knowing little more of La- 
tin verse than their pupils. Indeed, neither 
in the English nor the Latin Parnassus did 
these learned worthies much distinguish 
themselves. Dr. Fitzgerald, one of the senior 
fellows in my time, was the author of a pub- 
lished poem called u The Academic Sports- 
mein,” in which was the following remarkablo 
couplet, — 

“ The cackling hen, the interloping goose, 

The playful kid that frisks about the house 

and Dr. Browne, — a man, notwithstanding, of 
elegant scholarship, and who is said to have 
ascertained accurately the site of Tempo, 
though never in Greece *, — was rash enough 

* He proved, if I recollect right, in this Essay, 
that Pocoekc had actually passed through Tempe 
without knowing it. 
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to publish some Latin poems, which, as 
containing numerous false quantities, were 
of course miserably mauled by the “ aucupes 
syUabarum ” of the English Reviews. 

Another slight circumstance, during my 
course, which gave me both pleasure and 
encouragement, took place one morning At 
one of those comfortless Greek lectures which 
are held at so early an hour as six o’clock, 
and which, from not being a resident member 
of the college, I was seldom able to attend. 
Our Greek task at that period was the liws 
Sc* urrofnav ffuyypcupup of Lucian, and, as 
usual, I had prepared my translation in the 
best English I could stock my memory with, 
— a labour which was left in general to its 
own reward ; as the common run of our 
examiners, particularly at that early hour in 
the morning, were but little awake to the 
niceties or elegancies of style. Our Greek 
lecturer, however, on this occasion, was 
Magee, — the highflying archbishop of after- 
days. — a man much beyond his compeers 
both in learning and taste. The usual p< »rt i« »n 
of translation which em-h hoy had to *-rnnihle j 
through during the lecture was about half a 
page or so, lengthened out by constant in- 
terruptions from the examiner; and in this 
manner the operation had proceeded on the 
morning I am speaking of, till the book came 
to my turn, when, from the moment I com- 
menced, Magee stood silently listening, and 
allowed me to go on translating, page after 
page, to the amount of perhaps four or live ; 
when, expressing in a marked manner his 
regret at being obliged to interrupt me, he 
passed the book on to my neighbour. From 
Magee’s high reputation, I felt this compli- 
ment very sensibly ; nor can I help saying 
that his being so alive to a sense of taste or 
duty — whichever it might have been — at 
so early an hour, on a raw candlelight morn- 
ing, was in a high degree creditable to him. 

It wjis, I think, towards the end of the 
second year of my course, that a crack-brained 
wit, Theophilus Swift, — the same who called 
out, and was wounded by Col. Lennox, after 
the duel of the latter with the Duke of 
York, — commenced a furious pamphlet war 
against the fellows of our university, in 
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consequence of some injustice inflicted, as he 
thought, by them on his son. The motto to 
his chief pasquinade was " Worth makes the 
man, and want of it the fdlow ; ” and the 
most galling part of the attack was his expo- 
sure of the shameless manner in which the 
fellows, most of them, contrived to evade 
that statute of the university which expressly 
forbade their marrying. This they effected 
by the not very seemly expedient of allowing 
their wives to retain their maiden surnames, 
and thus living with them as if they were 
mistresses. The wife of my tutor, Burrowes, 
for instance, went about with him in society 
by the name of Mrs. Grierson, — she being 
the daughter of Grierson, the King’s printer. 

I Magee’s wife was called Mrs. Moulson ; and 
so on. One of the points, indeed, enforced 
coarsely, but bitterly, by Swift was, that 
none of these ladies were, in the eyes of the 
law, really married j and that, in case of 
crim. con., their husbands would not be 
entitled to damages. In speaking of the lady 
of Burrowes, Swift commenced a sentence 
thus : — “If i or some more youthful adven- 
turer wore to be caught in an amour with 
Mrs. Letter-press,” &c. 

I forget whether any legal proceedings 
were taken by any of the fellows against 
Swift. But Burrowes, my tutor, being 
tempted Jo try his wit, in a retort upon his 
assailant, published a squib in verse, with 
notes, for which ho was prosecuted by Swift, 
and sentenced to confinement, for about a 
fortnight, in Newgate [Dublin]. I remem- 
ber paying him a visit during the time of 
his imprisonment ; and it was undoubtedly 
a novel incident in academic history for a 
pupil to visit his reverend preceptor in New- 
gate. Swift’s son (who had been christened 
Dean for the honour of the name), joined 
also in a literary onset with his father, and 
wrote a poem colled the “ Monks of Trinity,” 
which had some smart lines. In one, where 
Magee was styled a “ learned antithesis,” he 
seems to have prefigured the sort of scrape 
in which this ambitious priest got involved, 
some years after, by the use of that same 
figure of rhetoric. In a famous charge of his, 
soon after ho became archbishop, in speaking 


of the difficult position of the Irish establish- 
ment, between the Catholics on one side and 
the Dissenters on the other, he describes it 
as placed “between a Church without a 
religion and a religion without a Church.” * 
Of this pithy sentence he was made to feel 
the rebound pretty sharply ; and one of the 
ablest of Dr. Doyle’s pamphlets was written 
in answer to Magee’s charge. 

I am now coming to a period of my youth- 
ful days when a more stirring and serious 
interest in public affairs began to engage my 
attention, both from the increasing electric 
state of the political atmosphere, and my 
own natural predisposition to catch the 
prevailing influence. But before I enter 
upon this new epoch, a few recollections of 
my course of life, out of the walls of college, 
during the period we have just been consider- 
ing, will not perhaps be unwelcome. In 
pursuance of the usual system of my mother, 
the person who instructed my sister in music 
— Billy Warren, as we familiarly called him 
— became soon an intimate in the family, 
and was morning and night a constant visitor. 
The consequence was that , though I never j 
received from him any regular lessons in j 
playing, yet bv standing often to listen when ; 
ho was instructing my sister, and endeavour- 
ing constantly to pick out tunes — *>r make 
them — when I was alone, I became a piano- 
forte player (at least sufficiently so to accom- 
pany my own singing) before almost any one 
was in the least aware of it. 

It was at this period, — about the second 
year, I think, of my college course, — that I 
wrote a short masque with songs, which we 
performed before a small party of friends in 
our front drawing-room. The subject of the 
masque, as well as I can recollect — for not 
a trace of the thing remains — was a story 
of a lady (personated by my eldest sister 
Kate), who, by the contrivance of a spirit 
(Sally Masterson, an intimate friend of my 
sister), was continually haunted in her 

* “ A church without what wo can properly call 
a religion, and a religion without what we can pro- 
perly call a church.” This, if I recollect right, is 
tho correct version of this belligerent antithesis. — 

J. R. 
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dreams by the form of a youth (myself) 
whom she had never beheld but in this 
visionary shape. After having been made 
sufficiently wretched by thus having a phan- 
, tom which haunts her day and night, the 
• lady is at last agreeably surprised by finding 
j the real youth at her feet as full of love as 
‘ herself \ — having been brought thither by 
the hind spirit, who knowing that he had 
long loved her at a distance, took this 
method of preparing his mistress’s heart to 
receive him. The song sung by the spirit I 
had adapted to the air of Haydn’s Spirit- 
song. in his Canzonets, and the lady had a 
ballad beginning *• Delusive dream.” which 
was very pleasingly set to music by Hilly ! 
Warren, and continued long to be very j 
popular as sung by myself at the piano- 
forte/ 

The notoriety I had already acquired by 
my little attempts in literature, as well as 
m v own ambition to become known to such 
a person, brought me acquainted, at this 
time, with Mrs. Battier, an mid, acute, 
warm-hearted, and intrepid little woman, 
the widow of a Captain Battier, who, with 
two daughters and very small means, lived, 
at the time of my acquaintance with her, in 
lodgings up two pair of stairs, in Fade 
Street ; and acquired a good deal of repu- 
tation, besides adding a little to her small 
resources, by several satirical pieces of verse, 
which she from time to time published. Her 
satires were chiefly in the bitter Churchill 
style, and struck me, — then , at least, — as 
possessing no small vigour. What I should 
think of them now, I know not. Of all 
some admired so much in her writings, only 
two couplets remain at present in my me- 
mory. One was, where, in speaking of the 
oratory of Sir Lawrence Parsons (the late 
Lord Rosse), she said, — 

* At the very moment when I am writing these 
lines, my poor sister Kate, who is here spoken of, 
lies suffering in a state of protracted, and I fear 

hopeless, illness; and though we have for many 
years seen little of each other, the thoughts of our 
early days together, and of what she may now be 
suffering, comes over my heart with a weight of 
sadness which it would be difficult to describe. 


“ When Parsons drawls in one continuous hum, 

Who would not wish all baronets were dumb?** 

This summaxy wish to silence ail baronets, 
because one was a bore, strikes me even now 
as rather comical, ITie other couplet re- 
lates to Curran, and commemorates in a 
small compass two of his most striking pe- 
culiarities, namely, his very unprepossessing 
personal appearance, and his great success, 
notwithstanding, in pursuits of gallantry. 
The following is the couplet — 

* For though his monkey face might fail to woo her, 
Yet, ah ! his monkey tricks would quite undo her.” 

There were also six or eight lines which she 
wrote about myself, and which I certainly 
ought not to have forgotten, considering 
the pleasure which they gave me at the 
time. They were written by her after one 
of my college examinations, in which it 
was supposed (perhaps unjustly) that tin; 
examiner, — a dull monk of Trinity , namrd 
Prior, still alive, — had dealt unfairly h vine, 
in order to favour a son of the vice-pro- 
vost, who was mv opponent. • Of course, 
we all thought the verses both just and 
witty. 

As this lady (Mrs. Battier) was much 
older than my own mother, and, though with 
a lively expression of countenance, by no 
means good-looking, it is some pr(*>f of my 
value for female intellect, at that time 
(though I have been accused of underrating 
it since), that I took great delight in her 
society and always very gladly accepted her 
invitations to tea. One of these tea-parties 
I have a most lively remembrance of, from 
its extreme ridiculousness. There had lately 
come over from some part of England one 
of those speculators upon Irish hospitality 
and ignorance which at that period of Dublin 
civilisation were not imfrequent, — a Mrs. 
Jano Moore, who had come upon the double 
speculation of publishing her poems, and 
promulgating a new plan for the dyeing of 
nankeens. Whether she had brought letters 
of introduction to Mrs. Battier, or had availed 
herself of their common pursuit (in one at 
least of their avocations) to introduce her- 
self, I cannot now say; but having ex- 
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pressed a wish to read her poems to some 
competent judges, she Wfts invited by my 
friend to tea for the purpose, and I was, 
much to my gratification, honoured with an 
invitation to meet her. I rather think that 
poor Mrs. Battier was reduced to a single 
room by the state 6i her circumstances, for 
I remember well that it was in the bed- 
room we drank tea, and that my seat was on 
the bed, where, enthroned as proudly as 
possible, with these old poetesses (the new 
arrival being of the largest and most vulgar 
Wnpping mould), I sate listening while Mrs. 
Jane Moore read aloud her poems, making 
havoc with the v f a and ?Es still as sho went, 
while all the politeness of our hostess could 
with difficulty keep her keen satirical eyes 
from betraying wliat she really thought of 
the nankeen muse. 

I remember another English impostor of 
the same kind, who came out at a somewhat 
later period, for the purpose of giving lectures 
on literature. IIo had brought letters to 
some fellows of the college, and there was 
oil the first day of his proposed course a 
small but very select audience brought to- | 
gother to hear him. While waiting for the 
company to collect, some of the most literary 
of those present were employed in conversing 
with the lecturer ; and I myself ventured to 
sidle up to the group, and put in a little 
word now and then, though with a heart 
beating from nervousness at the thought of 
conversing with a distinguished English 
lecturer. The follow was not a whit better 
than the poetical Mrs. Jane Moore. One of 
the questions I ventured to put to him was, 

“ You know, of course, Sir, Slienstoue’s 
School-mistress ? ” u Yes,” he answered, 
^“buthaVt seen her of some time.” The 
lecture itself was quite of a piece with this 
specimen. Quoting a passage (from Lucah, 

I believe) which he said was counted, by 
some critics, very “ helegant and hingenious,” 

7" the passago being, according to bis read- 
ing of it, “ The evens hintomb im oom the 
hearth does not hinter,” — he declared his 
own opinion that it was neither " helegant 
nor hingenious.” It is almost incredible 
that such a cockney should have contrived, 


thus even for once, to collect around him an 
assembly among whom were some of the 
most accomplished of the fellows of our 
university. 

My recollections of poor Mrs. Battier have 
brought back some other events and circum- 
stances of this period, with which she was 
connected. There was a curious society 
or club established in Dublin, which had 
existed I believe for some time, but to which 
the growing political excitement of the day 
lent a new and humorous interest. A mere 
sketch of the plan and objects of the club 
(to which most of the gay fellows of the 
middle and liberal class of society belonged) 
will show what a fertile source it afforded 
not only of fun and festivity, but of political 
allusion and satire. The island of Dalkey, 
about seven or eight miles from Dublin, was 
the scone of their summer reunions, and here 
they had founded a kingdom . , of which the 
monarchy was elective ; and at the time I 
am speaking of, Stephen Amiitage, a very 
respectable pawnbroker of Dublin, and a 
most charming singer, was the reigning king 
of the island. Every summer the anniver- 
sary of his coronation was celebrated, and a 
gayer and more amusing scene (for I was 
once the happy witness of it) could not be 
well imagined. About noon on Sunday, the I 
day of the celebration, the royal procession j 
set o ut from Dublin by water ; the barge of | 
his majesty, King Stbphen, being most taste- I 
fully decorated, and the crowd of boats that I 
attended him all vying with each other in 
gaiety of ornament and company. There 
was even cannon planted at one or two 
stations along the shore, to fire salutes in 
honour of his majesty as he passed. The 
great majority, however, of the crowds that 
assembled ma de th eir way to the town of 
Dalkey by land; and the whole length of 
the road in that direction swarmed with 
vehicles all full of gay laughing people. 
Some regulations wero made, if I recollect 
right, to keep the company on the island 
itself as select as possible, and the number 
of gay parties there scattered about, dining 
under tents, or in the open air (tho day 
being, on the occasion I speak of, unclouded 
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throughout) presented a picture of the most 
lively and exhilarating description. 

The ceremonies perfonned in honour of 
the day by the dignitaries of the kingdom, 
were, of course, a parody on the forms ob- 
served upon real state occasions; and the 
sermon and service, as enacted in an old 
ruined church, by the archbishop (a very 
comical fellow, whose name I forget) and 
his clergy, certainly carried the spirit ot 
/ parody indecorously fur. An old ludicrous 
I song, to the tune of “Nancy Dawson,” was 
/ given out in the manner of a psalm, and 
/ then sung in chorus by tlio congregation ; as 
/ thus, — 

f “Ami then he np the chimney went. 

The chimney went — the chimney went ; 

And then he up the chinnier went, 

And stole away the baron.** 

There were occasionally peerages and 
knighthoods bestowed by his majesty on 
such good fellows** as were deserving of 
them ; on this very day which I am deserib- 
1 ing, Incledon the singer, who was with a 
party on the island, was knighted under the 
i title of Sir Charles Melody. My poetical 
1 friend, Mrs. Battier, who held the high olUce 
of poetess laureate to the monarch of Dalkey, 
had, on her appointment to that station, 
been created Countess of Laurel. I had 
myself been tempted, by the good fun of the 
whole travestie, to try mjr hand (for the first 
time I believe) at a humorous composition 
in the style of Peter Pindar, and meant as a 
birthday ode’to King Stephen. Of this early 
jeu d' esprit of mine, which I remember 
amused people a good deal, I can recall only 
a few fragments here and there. Thus, in 
allusion to the precautions which George the 
Third was said to be in the habit of taking, 
at that time, against assassination, I thus 
addressed his brother monarch, Stephen, — 

“ Thou riil’s t not, prison’d in a metal coach, 

To shield from thy anointed head 
Bullets, of a kindred lead, 

Marbles, and stones, and such hard-hearted 
things.” 

L In another passage, a rather trite joke is 
thus with tolerable neatness expressed, — 


“George lias of wealth the dev’l ami all, 

Jlun we may King of Diamonds call ; 

But thou hast such persuasive arts, 

We hail thee t Stephen, King of Hearts.” 

On the very morning after the celebration 
at which I was present, there appeared in 
the newspaper which acted as his majesty's 
state gazette, a highly humorous proclama- 
tion, offering a reward. of I know not how 
many hundred crobanes, or Irish halfpence, 
to whatsoever person or persons might havo 
found and would duly restore his majesty's 
crown, which, in walking home from Dalkey 
the preceding night, and “ measuring both 
sides of the road,” according to custom, ho 
had unfortunately let fall from his august 
head. 

But “hro nugm soria durent in mala.” 
Most serious and awful indeed were the 
times which followed these gay doings. The 
political ferment that was abroad through 
In-land soon found its way within the walls 
of our university; and a youth destined to 
act a melancholy but for-ever-nienuirable 
part in the troubled scenes that were fast 
approaching, hud now begun to attract, in 
no ordinary degree, the attention both of his 
fellow-students and tho college authorities 
in general. This youth was Hubert Emmet, 
whose brilliant success in his college studies, 
and more particularly in the scientific por- 
tion of them, had crowned his career, as far 
as he had gone, with all the honours of the 
course; while his powers of oratory displayed 
at a debuting society, of which, about this 
time (1790-7 ), I became a member, were be- 
ginning to excite universal attention, as well 
from the eloquence as the political boldness 
of his displays. Ho was, I rather think by 
two classes, my senior, though it might have 
been only by one. But there was, at all 
events, such an interval between our stand- 
ings as, at that time of life, makes a material 
difference ; and when I became a member of 
the debating society, I found him in full 
fame, not only for his scientific attainments, 
hut also for the blamelessness of his life and 
the grave suavity of his manners. 

Besides this minor society, there was also 
another in college, for the higher classes of 
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students, called the Historical Society, esta- 
blished on the ruins of one bearing the same 
name, which had some years before been (on 
account of its politics, I believe) put down 
by the fellows, but continued in defiance of 
them to hold its sittings oulside the walls. 
Of this latter association, Charles Bushe, the 
present witty Chief Justice, was, if I am not 
mistaken, one of the most turbulent, as well 
as most eloquent, members. 

Of the political tone of our small debating 
society, which was held at the rooms of 
different resident members, some notion may 
be formed from the nature of the questions 
proposed for discussion ; one of which was, 
I recollect, “ Whether an aristocracy or de- 
mocracy was most favourable to the ad- 
vancement of science and literature ; ” while 
another, still more critically bearing upon 
the awful position of parties at this crisis, 
was thus significantly put, — “ Whether a 
soldier was bound on all occasions to obey 
the orders of his commanding officer ? ” On 
the former of these questions, the power of 
Emmet's eloquence was wonderful ; and I 
feel at this moment as if his languago was 
still sounding in my ears. The prohibition 
against touching upon modem politics, which 
it was found afterwards necessary to enforce, 
had not yet been introduced; and Emmet, 
who took, of course, ardently the sido of 
democracy in the debate, after a brief review 
of the great republics of antiquity, showing 
how much they had all done for the ad- 
vancement of literaturo and tlio arts, has- 
tened, lastly, to tlio grand and perilous 
example of the young republic of Franco ; 
and, referring to the story of Caesar carrying 
with him across the river only his sword and 
his Commentaries, he said, “ Thus Franco, 
at this timo swims through a sea of blood/ 
but while in one hand she wields tlio sword 
against her aggressors, with the other she 
upholds the interests of literature uncon- 
taminated by the bloody tide through which 
she struggles.” On the other question, as to 
the obligation of a soldier to obey, on all 
occasions^ the orders of his commanding 
officer, Emmet, after refuting this notion 
as degrading to human nature, imagined the 
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case of a soldier who, having thus blindly 
fought in the ranks of the oppressor, had 
fallen in the combat, and then most power- 
fully described him as rushing, after death, 
into the presence of bis Creator, and exclaim- 
ing, in an agony of remorse, while he holds 
forth his sword, reeking still with the blood 
of the oppressed and innocent, “ Oh God, I 
know not why I have done this. ” In another 
of his speeches, I remember his saying, 
u When a people, advancing rapidly in civi- 
lisation and the knowledge of their rights, 
look hack after a long lapse of time, and 
perceive how far the spirit of their govern- 
ment has lagged behind them j what then I 
ask is to be done by them in such a case ? 
What, hut to pull the government up to the 
people.” 

I forget whether I myself ventured upon 
any oratorical effort while in this society, hut 
rather think I did not; and the practice of 
giving in compositions for prizes was not, if 
I recollect right, one of our usages. It must 
have been about tlio beginning of the year 
1707 that our little society came to a natural 
dissolution, most of the members having 
dropped off or become absorbed in the larger 
institutions; so that at Inst there jiot being 
left a sufficient number to support the society 
by their subscriptions, those who remained 
resolved to divide among them tlio small 
library which had been collected (chiefly 
through gifts from different members) and 
to declare their meetings at an end. I have 
to this moment a copy of Bruce's Travels 
which fell to my lot in the partition, and 
there is written in it, “The gift of Sir E. 
Denny, Bart., to the Deb. Soc. Trin. Coll.” 

To form any adequate idea of the feverish 
excitement of the public mind at this period 
(1707) one must not only have lived through 
it, as I did, but have been also mixed up, as 
I was, with the views, hopes, and feelings of- 
every passing hour. Among the oldest ac- 
quaintances imd friends of my father and 
mother were some of those, as I have before 
stated, who were the most deeply involved 
in the grand conspiracy against the govern- 
ment ; aud among the new acquaintances of 
tlio same description added this year to our 
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list were Edward Hudson, one of the com- 
mittee seized at Oliver 1 loud’s in 17i>8, —and 
the ill-fated Hubert Emmet. Hudson, a re- 
markably line and handsome Volin*? man, 
who could not have been, at that time, more 
than two or three and twenty years of age, 
was the nephew of Hudson, a celebrated 
Dublin dent ist. Though educated merely 
for the purposes of his profession, ho was 
full of zeal and ardour for everything con- 
nected with the fine arts ; drew with much 
taste himself, and was passionately devoted . 
to Irish music. He had with great industry j 
collected and transcribed all our most beau- 
tiful airs, and used to play them with much 
feeling on the flute. I attribute, indeed, a 
good deal of my own early acquaintance 
with our music, if not the warm interest 
j which I have since taken in it, to the many 
1 hours I passed at this time of my life tete- 
a-tete with Edward Hudson , — now trying 
over the sweet melodies of our country, now I 
talking with indignant feeling of her suffer- 
ings and wrongs. 

Previously to this period my chief com- I 
panions of my own standing had been Be res- lkilled by 


ford Burs ton and Bond Hall, — neither of 
them at all studious or clever, but llall full 
of life and good-uuture, and with a natural 
turn for humour which made me take great 
delight in him. Had I been at all inclined 
to pedantic display in conversation, the so- 
ciety of this pair would have most effectually 
cured me of it, as the slightest allusion to 
literature or science in their presence was 
at once put down as something not fit to 
be listened to ; and by Hull with such good 
fun and badinage as I myself very much pre- 
ferred to mere learning. Indeed, such in- 
fluence have early impressions and habits 
upon all our after lives that I have little 
doubt the common and ordinary level of my 
| own habitual conversation (which, while 
i it disappoints, no doubt, Blues and savans , 

; enables me to get on so well with most 
hearty and simple-minded persons) arises 
a good deal from having lived chiefly, in 
my young days, with such gay, idle fellows 
as Bond Iiall, instead of consorting with 
your young men of high college reputation, 
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almost all of whom that I have ever known 
were inclined to be pedants and bon t./C 
"Whether at the de.-dre of my mother, or 
from my own wish to distinguish my.-elf - 
probably from a mixture of both tlie*a» mo- 
tives — I went in, in this year, us a eamlidat • 
for one of the vacant scholarships, though 
well knowing, of course, that my labour would 
be in vain ; as though I were to coifiu fur- 
nished with all the learning of un Erasmus, 
I should still, — being, like Erasmus, a Ca- 
tholic, — have been shut out from all chance 
of the prize. Among the examiners on this 
occasion was Dr. Kearney, who became soon 
after Provost, and was, as will bo seen, a 
most kind friend and patron of mine. It was 
in Horace, if I recollect right, he examined 
me, and though seemingly well pleased with 
my manner of construing and miswering, 
evidently winced, more than once, under my 
slips of prosody, — being one of the few Ad- 
lows of our college who had made this branch 
of classical learning their study; and when 
l have since read of Vincent the hcad-nuif'ter 
of Westminster, who wus said to lm\»* been 
false Latin/’ I could not li» *1 j> 
IVeineinbering the half comic, half luguhrioii 
face which Kearney used to put on wie nany 
confusion of ^ longs and shorts ff occurred / 
in his presence. On the list of those wlw 
were adjudged worthy of scholarships I ob- 
tained a pretty high place, but had only the 
barren honour of that pluce for my reward. 
How welcome and useful would have been 
the sixty or seventy pounds a-year, which I 
believe the scholarship was worth, to the son 
of a poor struggling tradesman — struggling 
hard to educate his children — I need hardly 
point out; nor can any one wonder that the 
recollection of such laws, and of their bigoted 
though, in some cases, conscientious, sup- 
porters, should live bitterly in tho minds and 
lie ails of all who have, at any time, been 
made their victims. 

In tho course of this year, though I cannot 
exactly say at what period of it, I was ad- 
mitted a member of tho Historical Society of 
the University, and here, as everywhere else, 
the political spirit so rjfo abroad continued to 
mix with nil our debates and proceedings, 
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notwithstanding’ the constant watchfulness 
of the college authorities, and of a strong 
party within the society itself which adhered 
devotedly to the politics of the government, 
and took part invariably with the Provost 
and follows in all their restrictive and in- 
quisitorial measures. The most distinguished 
and eloquent among these supporters of power 
were a young man, named Sargeant, of whose 
fate in after days I know nothing ; and J ebb, 
the late Bishop of Limerick, who was then, 
as he continued to be throughout life, highly 
respected for his private worth and learning. 

Of the popular side in the society, the chief 
champion and ornament was Robert Emmet ; 
and though every care was taken to exclude 
from among the subjects of debate all ques- 
tions likely to trench upon the politics of the 
day, it was ahfays^easy^ enough, by a side- 
wind of digression or allusion, to bring Ire- 
land and the prospects then opening upon 
her within the scope of the orator’s view. 
So exciting and powerful in this respect were 
the speeches of Emmet, and so little were 
the most distinguished speakers among our 
opponents able to cope with liis eloquence, 
that the Board at length actually thought it 
right to send among us a man of advanced 
standing in the University, and belonging to 
a former race of good speakers in the society, 
in order that ho might answer the speeches 
of Emmet, and endeavour to obviate what 
they considered the mischievous impressions I 
produced by them. The name of this mature 
champion of the higher powers was, if I 
remember right, Geraghty; and it was in 
replying to a speech of his, one night, that 
Emmet, to the no small mortification and 
surprise of us who gloried in him as our 
leader, became embarrassed in the middle of 
his speech, and (to use the parliamentary 
phrase) broke down. bVli ether from amomen-' 
tary confusion in the*thread of his argument, 
or possibly from diffidence in encountering 
an adversary so much his senior (for Emmet 
was as modest as he was high-minded and 
brave) ho began, in the full career of his 
eloquence, to hesitate and repeat his words, 
and then, after an effort or two to recover 
himself, sat down. 
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A struggle in which I myself was, about 
this time, engaged with the dominant party,. > 
in the society may be worth dwelling on for 
a few moments, — the circumstances attending 
it being, in no small degree, perhaps charac- 
teristic as -well of the good as the had qualities 
of my own character at that time of life. 
Besides the medals given by the society to 
the best answerers in history, there was also 
another for the best compositions sent in at 
stated periods, either in prose or verse. These 
productions were all to be delivered in anony- 
mously, and on the night when they were to 
he read aloud for the judgment of the society, 
a reader for each was appointed by rotation 
from among the members. ^Taking it into my j 
head to become a candidate for this medal, 

I wrote a burlesque sort of poem, called an 
“ Ode upon Nothing, with Notes by Trisme- 
gistus Rustifustius, etc. etc.” My attempts 
at humorous writing had not been many, and 
the fun scattered throughout this poem was 
in some parts not of the most chastened de- 
scription. On the night when it was to be 
read, whether by mere accident or from a 
suspicion that the poem was by me, I was 
voted by the society to bo the reader of it ; 
and as I performed my task con amove , — 
though tremblingly nervous during the whole 
operation, — And in some degree acted as well 
as read the composition, its success was al- 
together complete ,* applauso and laughter j 
greeted mo throughout, and the medal was J , 
voted to the author of tho composition tri- I 
umphantly. I then acknowledged myself in \{ 
due form, and the poem was transcribed into j 
the book of the society appointed to receive ' 
all such prizo productions. 

Being now open to tho cool inspection of 
the members, tho objectionable nature of 
some parts of this extravaganza began to be 
mom seriously viewed, — at least by tho 
party opposed to mo in politics — my own 
side, of course, seeing nothing wrong what- 
ever in tho matter, — and at length notice 
was regularly given of a motion to be brought * 
forward in the felfdwing week “for the i 
expungingof certain passages in a composition 
entered on the books of tie society, entitled 
( An Ode upon Nothing, etc. etc.* ” On the 
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night appointed the charge was brought for- 
ward with all duo solemnity by a scholar, l 
i think, of the name of Whitty, — one whom, in 
I enumerating the ablest of the party opposed 
I to us, I omitted before to mention. At the 
' conclusion of his elaborate charge I rose to 
k answer him, and having prepared myself tor 
the occasion, delivered myself of a speech 
which amused exceedingly my auditors on 
both sides. Speaking as the friend of Doctor 
Trismegistus Rustifustius, I stated that im- 
mediately on receiving notice of this motion, 
I had waited on the Doctor himself to learn 
his feelings on the subject, and to take in- 
structions as to the line he wished me to 
adopt in his defence. The description of 
my interv iew with this ideal personage, and 
the ludicrous message which I represented 
him to have sent by me to his critics and 
! censors, excited roars of laughter throughout, 

: — though not a trace of them now remains 
f; in my memory, — and I sat down amidst 
j triumphqpt cheers. In proportion, however, 
j as my own party was pleased with the result, 

! they were in like degree doomed to be disap- 
pointed by the turn which the affair after- 
wards took. In order to do away with the 
effect of my speech, two or three of the 
gravest and most eloquent of the antagonist 
party rose in succession to answer me ; and 
the first of them (who was, I rather think, 
Sargeant) began by saving in a compliment- 
ary strain, u I well knew what we were to 
expect from that quarter; I was fullvpreparod 
for that ready display of wit and playfulness 
which has so much amused and diverted the 
attention of the society from the serious, etc. 
etc.” This tone of candour disposed me to 
listen to the speeches ol iny accusers with 
respect; and the solemn earnestness with 
which they pointed out the ill consequences 
of affording encouragement to such produc- 
tions, by not only conferring upon them 
rewards, hut even suffering them to remain 
as models on the society’s books, all fell with 
due weight upon my mind. Accordingly, 
in the few sentences which I spoke in reply, 

I freely acknowledged the serious impression 
which my accuser’s words had made upon 
me, as well as the sincere pain I should feel at 
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being thought capable of Miberatvli/ offend- 
ing against those laws prescribed alike by 
,gi >< kI morals and good taste. I do not pretend 
to remember accurately the words which I * 
used, hut such was in substance their import ; 
and though I disappointed not ft little, by 
this concession, the more ardent spirits of my 
own faction, who had looked forward to a 
tough party struggle on the occasion, I was 
certainly not made to feci hv the other side 
that they took any very overweening credit/ 
to themselves for the result, or at all abused' 
their triumph ; for immediately on hearing 
my speech, they voluntarily, if I recollect 
right, withdrew their motion, without press- 
ing it to a division, and the whole terminated 
without any further discussion. This, at 
least, is the strong impression produced on 
my memory ; and I remember also that ns 
soon as the excitement of the affair had 
passed away, I myself, in order to prevent 
any recurrence to the subject, took an op- 
portunity of quietly removing the composi- 
tion from the books. 

In the autumn of this year (1707) tin 
(celebrated newspaper called “ The Press ’ 
[was set jip by Arthur O’Connor, Thomas 
Xddis Tlramot, and other chiefs of the United 
Irish conspiracy, with the view of preparing 
land ripening the public mind for the great 
crisis that was fast approaching. T his me- 
morable paper, according to the impression 
I at present retain of it, was far more 
distinguished for earnestness of purpose and 
intrepidity, than for any great display of 
literary talent; tho bold letters written by 
Emmet (the elder) under the signature of 
u Montanus,” being almost the only composi- 
tions I can now call to mind as claiming 
notice for literary as well as for political 
merit. Jbit it required but a small sprink- 
ling of the former ingredient to make treason 
at that time palatable ; and I can answer 
from tho experience of my own homo for 
the avidity with which every lino was de- 
voured. Tt used fo I think, thrcdsJ 

times a- week; and on the evenings of publi- ' 
cation, I always read it aloud to my father 
and mother during supper. It may easily 
be conceived that, between my ardour for 
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tlio cau.se, and my growing consciousness of 
a certain talent for writing, I was not a little 
eager to see something of my own in these 
patriotic and popular columns. But my poor 
mother’s constant anxiety about me, — a 
feeling far more active than even her zeal 
for the public cause, — mado me fearful of 
hazarding anything that might at all agitate 
or disturb her ; the aspect of tho times being, 
in itself, sufficiently trying to her, without 
the additional apprehension of my being 
involved in their dangers. I had ventured 
indeed, one night, to pop a small fragment 
of mine into the letter-box of the paper, — a 
short imitation of Ossian. But this passed 
off quietly, and nobody was, in any sense of 
the phrase, the wiser for it. I soon ventured, 
however, on a much bolder flight ; and 
without communicating my secret to any one 
but Edward Hudson, addressed a letter u to 
the students of Trinity College/’ written in 
a turgid, Johnsonian sort of style, but sea- 
soned with plenty of the then favourite 
condiment, treason ; and committed it trem- 
blingly to the chances of the letter-box. I . 
hardly expected that it would make its 
a ppe arance ; but, lo and behold, on the next 
evening of publication, when seated, as usual, 
in my little comer by the fire, I unfolded 
the paper for the purpose of reading it to my 
father and mother, thero was my own letter 
staring me full in the face, occupying a con- 
spicuous station in the paper, and of course 
one of the first and principal tilings that my 
auditors wished to hear. I possessed then, 

’ take for granted, tho power which I have 
•ften experienced on far more trying occa- 
lions, of appearing outwardly at my ease 
riiilo every nervo within me was trembling 
vith emotion. It was thus that I managed 
3 get through this letter without awakening 
lie least suspicion in my auditors that it was 
iy own composition. I had the gratification, 

>o, of hearing it much praised by them; 
uul might have been tempted, I think, into 
vowing myself the author, had I not found 
liat the language and sentiments of it were 
onsidered by both to bo “ very bold.” I 
ras not destined, however, to remain long 
oncealed. On the following day, Edward 


Hudson, — the only person, as I have said, 
intrusted with tlio secret, — called to pay us 
ja morning visit, and had not been long in 
th^foom conversing with my mother, when, 
looking significantly at me, he said, “ Well, 

you saw .” Here he stopped; but my 

mother’s eye had followed his with the 
rapidity of lightning, to mine, and at once 
she perceived the whole truth. “ That letter 
was yours, then, Tom P ” she instantly said 
to me, with a look of eagerness and appre- 
hension, and I of course acknowledged the 
fact without further hesitation ; when she 
most earnestly entreated of me never again 
to venture on so dangerous a step, and as 
any wish of hers was to me a law, I readily 
pledged the solemn promise she required of 
me. 

A few days after, in the course of one of 
those strolls into the country which Emmet 
and I used often to take together, our con- 
versation turned upon this letter, and I gave 
him to understand it was mine ; when with 
that almost feminine gentleness of manner 
which he possessed, and which is so often 
found in such determined spirits, he owned 
to me that on reading the letter, though 
pleased with its contents, he could not help 
regretting that the public attention had been 
thus drawn to the politics of the University, 
as it might have the effect of awakening the 
vigilance of the college authorities, and frus- 
trate the progress of the good work (as we 
both considered it) which was going on there 
I so quietly. Even then, boyish as my own 
mind was, I could not help being struck with 
the manliness of the view which I saw he 
took of what men ought to do in such times 
and circumstances, namely, not to talk or 
write about their intentions, but to act He 
had never before, I think, in conversation 
with me, alluded to the existence of the 
United Irish societies, in college, nor did he 
now, or at any subsequent time, make any 
proposition to me to join in them, a forbear- 
ance which I attribute a good deal to his 
knowledge of the watchful anxiety about me 
which provailod at home, and his foreseeing 
the difficulty I should experience — from 
being, as the phrase is, constantly (< tied to 
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my mother's apron-strings,” — in attending 
the meetings of the society without being 
discovered. 

He was altogether a noble fellow, and as 
full of imagination and tenderness of heart 
as of manly daring. He used frequently to 
sit by me at the piano-forte, while I played 
over the aim from Bunting's Irish collection ; 
and I remember one day when we were thus 
employed, his starting up as if from a reverie 
while I was playing the spirited air “ Let 
Erin remember the day,” and exclaiming 
passionately, “ Oh that I were at the head 
of twenty thousand men marching to that 
air ! ” 

The only occasion on which, at this fearful 
period, I received any direct intimation of the 
j existence of United Irish societies in college 
j was once in returning from evening lecture, 
when * * * # , a man now holding a very 
high legal station, and of course reformed 
from all such bad courses, happening to ac- 
company mo a part of the way home, not 
only mentioned the fact of such associations 
being then organised in college, but proposed 
to me to join the lodge to which he himself 
belonged. Nothing more passed between ns 
on the subject ; but it will be seen, at a sub- 
sequent period, how fatal might have proved 
the consequences of this short conversation, 
both to myself mid to all connected with me. 

While thus, in political matters, such 
abundant fuel for excitement surrounded me, 

I was also in another direction of feeling 
thrown in the way of impressions and tempta- 
tions, to any of which my time of life, vivacity 
of fancy, and eXcitablo temperament, ren- 
dered me peculiarly susceptible. 

I had long before this begun by transla- 
ting the odes attributed to Anacreon, — I say 
“attributed,” because there are but slight 
grounds, I fear, for considering them to bo 
his, — and had even, so far back as the be- 
ginning of 1794, published a paraphrase of 
the fifth ode in the Anthologifi, Ilibemica. 
But it was now that the notion of undertaking 
a translation of the whole of the odes occurred 
to me, and I had at this time mado consider- 
able progress in the work. I had been also 
in the habit of frequently availing myself of a 


permission, of which I was not a little proud, 
to read in Marsh’s library during the months 
when it was closed to the public, a privilege 
I obtained through my acquaintance with the 
son of the librarian, Demi Crudock ; and to 
the many solitary hours which I passed, both 
about this time and subsequently, in hunting 
through the dusty tomes of this old libraiy, 
I was indebted for much of the odd, out-of- 
the-way sort of reading that may be found 
scattered through some of my earlier works. 

The lino of study that at this time chiefly 
attracted me was that which accorded most, 
not only with the task on which I was en- 
gaged, but unluckily also with one of the feel- 
ings then most dominant over my mind. I say 
“ one of the feelings,” for it would be difficult 
to conceive a much greater variety of excite- 
ment than that with which, at this most 
combustible period of life, I was beset. The 
gieat Irish conspiracy, in which almost all 
the persons most intimately known and valued 
by us were embarked, — though of more than 
the mere outline of its objects and organisa- 
tion wo were ourselves ignorant, — was then 
awfully hastening to its denouement; and, 
vague and unsearchable as was the future 
which it promised, this very uncertainty but 
rendered it the more exciting, as well as more 
capable of being heightened by a young and 
prospective fancy. Then the constant ru- 
mours and alarms that every succeeding day 
gave rise to, — some of them involving the 
safety of friends in whom we were deeply 
interested, — all this was fully sufficient to 
furnish no ordinary amount of stimulus, with- 
out taking into account any of the other 
sources of excitement to which I was exposed. 
The new stirrings of literary ambition, ac- 
companied by the sense of pride and pleasure 
which the first exercise of power of any kind 
is sure to afford \ the delight with which my 
early attempts at composition were welcomed 
by her whom it was my delight to please, — 
my dear and excellent mother ; the bursting 
out of my latent passion for music, which 
was in reality the source of my poetic talent, 
since it was merely the effort to translate 
into words the different feelings and passions 
which melody seemed to me to express ; — 
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all this formed such a combination of mental 
stimulants as few, I think, of the same period 
of life have ever been surrounded by ; nor 
can I conceive a youth much more delightful 
and interesting to have ever fallen to any 
one’s lot. 

My first tutor, Burrowes, having a little 
before this time retired on a good living — 
the euthanasia of most of the monks of old 
Trinity, — I was placed under a lay fellow of 
the name of Phipps, a (civil and zealous man, 
th ough far more colle giate in mind and man- 
nersthah the destined Dean * whom I had 
left. Being also, however, a much more 
warm-hearted person, he took a very kind 
and active interest in all my concerns ,* and 
showed this interest, by a step which though 
at the time not a little painful tome, I after- 
wards learned to appreciate as it deserved, 
Requesting a few minutes with my fUtlier 
and mother, lie advised confidentially and 
strenuously that I should avoid being seen 
so much in public with Robert Emmet 
hinting at the same time that our intimacy 
had been much noticed, and that them were 
circumstances which rendered it highly im- 
prudent. Though not aware at that time of 
the extent to which Emmet was implicated 
in the Irish conspiracy, we knewquiteenough 
to enable us to understand this friendly warn- 
ing, though if I recollect right, we but in a 
very slight degree acted upon it. 

There was now left, however, but little 
time either for caution or deliberation, as the 
fearful drama of " The Plot Discovered,” in 
all its horrors, soon after commenced ; and 
one of the first scenes the curtain rose upon, 
was that formidable Inquisition held within 
the walls of our college by the bitterest of 
all Orange politicians, the Lord Chancellor 
I 1 itzgibbon. I must say in fairness, however, 
that string and harsh as then appeared the 
measure of sotting up this sort of tribunal, 
with the power of examining witnesses on 
°ath, in a place dedicated to the instruction 
yet the facts that came out after- 
wards in the courso of evidence but too much 
justifi ed even this inquisitorial proceeding ; 

Burrowes was, some time after, made a Doan. 


and to many who like myself were acquainted 
only with the general views of those engaged 
in the conspiracy, without knowing, except 
in a few instances, who those persons were, 
or what were their plans and resources, it 
was really most startling and awful to hear 
the disclosures which every new succeeding 
witness brought forth. /. 

There were a few, — and among tfiat 
number were poor Robert Emmet, John 
Brown, and the two Corbets, — whose total 
absence from the whole scene, as well as the 
dead silence that daily followed the calling 
out of their names, proclaimed how deep had 
been their share in the transactions now 
about to be inquired into. But there was 
one young friend of mine whose appearance 
among the suspected and examined, quite as 
much suqirised as it deeply and painfully 
interested mo. This was Dacre Hamilton, 
the son of a Protestant lady, a widow, with 
very small means, but of highly respectable 
connections ; and he himself, in addition to 
bis scholarship and talents, being one of the 
most primitively innocent persons with whom 
I was acquainted; and accordingly producing 
often among those who were intimate with 
him that sort of amusement mixed with 
affection, which the Parson Adams class of 
character is always certain to inspire. Ho 
and Emmet — both of them my seniors in 
the University — had long been intimate and 
attached friends ; t heir congenial .. loudness 
for mathematical studies being, I think, a 
far stronger bond of sympathy between them 
than their politics. For whatever interest 
poor Dacre Hamilton may have taken specu- 
latively in the success of the popular cause, 
lie knew quite as little, I believe, of the 
definite objects of the United Irishmen, and 
was as innocent of the plans then at work 
for their accomplishment as I can tridy 
allege I was myself. From his being called 
up, however, on this first day of the inquiry, 
when, as it appeared, all the most important 
evidence was brought forward, t-horo can he 
little doubt that, in addition to his intimacy 
with Emmet, the College authorities must 
have had some information which led them 
to suspect him of being an accomplice in tlm 
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conspiracy. In tlie course of his examination 
some questions were put to him which lie 
refused to answer (most probably from their 
tendency to involve or criminate others), and 
he was dismissed, poor fellow, with the 
melancholy certainty that his future pros- 
pects were all utterly blasted ; it being al- 
ready known that the punishment for such 
contumacy was to be not merely banishment 
from the University, but exclusion from all 
the learned professions, f 

The proceedings, indeed, of the whole day 
had been such as to send me home to my 
anxious parents with no very agreeable 
feelings or prospects* I had heard evidence 
given compromising even the lives of some 
of those friends whom I had been most ac- 
customed to regard both with affection and 
admiration ; and what I felt even still more 
than their danger, — a danger ennobled at 
that time in my eyes, by the great cause in 
which it had been incurred, — was the de- 
grading spectacle exhibited by those who 
had appeared in evidence against them; 
persons who had themselves, of course, been 
implicated in the plot, and now came forward, 
either as volunteer informers, or else were 
driven by the fear of the consequences to 
secure their own safety at the expense of 
their associates and friends. 

J I remember well the gloom that hung over 
our family circle on that evening, as we 
talked over the events of the day and dis- 
cussed the probability of my # being among 
those who would be called up for examination 
on the morrow. The deliberate conclusion 
to which my dear honest father and mother 
came was, that overwhelming as the conse- 
quences were to all their prospects and hopes 
for me, yet if the questions leading to the 
crimination of others which had been put to 
almost all examined on that day, and which 
poor Dacre Hamilton alone refused to answer, 
should be put also to me, I must in the same 
manner and at all risks return a similar 
refusal. 

I forget whether I received any intimation 
on the following morrow that I should be 
one of those examined in the course of the 
day, but I rather think that some such notice 
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was conveyed to mo; -And at last, my 
awf ul turn came, and I stood in presence of 
the terrific tribunal. There sat the formi- 
dable Fitzgibbon, whose name I had never 
heard connected but with domineering in- 
solence and cruelly; and by his side the 
memorable “Paddy” Duigenan, — memo- 
rable, at least, to all who lived in those dark 
times for his eternal pamphlets sounding the 
tocsin of persecution against the Catholics. 

The oath was proffered to me. “ I have 
an objection, my lord,” said I in a clear 
firm voice, “ I have an objection to taking 
this oath.” — “What’s your objection, sir?” 
he asked sternly. “ I have no fear, my lord, 
that anything I might say would criminate 
myself, but it might tend to affect others ; 
and I must say that I despise that person’s 
character who could be led under any cir- 
cumstances to criminate his associates.” 
This was aimed at some of the revelations 
of the preceding day, and, as I learned after- 
wards, was so felt. u I fow old are you, Mr ? ” 
I tohl him ravage, — between seventeen and 
eighteen, though looking, I dare say, not 
more than fourteen or fifteen. lie then 
turned to his assessor, Duigenan, and ex- 
changed a few words with him in an under 
voice. “ We cannot,” he resumed, again 
looking towards me, “we cannot allow any 
person to remain in our University, who 
would refuse to take this oath.” — “ 1 shall, 
then, my lord,” I replied, “ take the oath, 
still reserving to myself the power of re- 
fusing to answer any such questions as I 
have described.” — “ We do not sit hero to 
argue with you, sir,” he rejoined, sharply, 
upon which I took the oath, and seated my- 
self in the witness’s chair. 

The following were the questions and 
answers that then ensued ; and I can pretty 
well pledge myself for their alnio,<g verbal 
accuracy, as well as for that of the conversa- 
tion which preceded them. After having 
adverted to the proved existence of United 
Irish Societies in tho University, ho asked, 
“Have you evor belonged to any of these 
societies? ” — “ No, my lord.” “ Have you 
ever known of any of the proceedings which 
took place in them P ” “ No, my lord.” , 
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“ Did you ever hear of a proposed at any of 
their meetings for the purchase of arms and 
ammunition P ” “No, my lord.” .“Did 
you ever hear of a proposition made in one 
of these societies with respect to the expe- 
diency of assassination ? ” “Oh no, my lord.” 
lie then turned again to Duigenan, and 
after a few* words with him, resumed: 
“ When such are the answers you are able 
to give, pray what was the cause of your 
great repugnance to taking the oath ? ” — “ I 
have already told you, my lord, my chief 
reasons; in addition to which, it was the 
first oath I ever took, and it was, I think, 
a very natural hesitation.” I was told after- 
wards. that a fellow of the college, named 
Stokes (a man of liberal politics, who had 
alleged, ns one of the grounds of his dislike 
to this inquisition, the impropriety of putting 
oaths to such young men) turned round, on 
hearing this last reply, to some one who sat 
next him, and said, ‘^That’s the best answer 
that has been given yet.” 

I was now dismissed without any further 
questioning, and, though tolerably conscious 
in my own mind, that I had acted with 
becoming firmness and honesty, I yet could 
not feel quite assured on the subject, till I 
had returned among my young friends and 
companions in the body of the hall, and seen 
■what sort of verdict their looks and maimer 
would pass on my conduct. And here I had 
certainly every reason to feel satisfied ; as 
all crowded around me with hearty congra- 
tulations, not so much, I could see, on my 
acquittal hy my judges, as on the maimer in 
which I had acquitted myself* Of my re- 
ception at home, after the fears entertained 
of so very different a result, I will not attempt 
any description ; it was all that such a homo 
alone could furnish. 

• 

It was while I was confined with this ill- 
ness, tli at the long and awfully expected 
explosion of the United Irish conspiracy took 
place; and I remember well, on the night 
when tho rebels were to havo attacked Dublin 
(May, 1798), the feelings of awe produced 
through tho city, hy the going out of the 
lamps one after another, towards midnight. 


The authorities had, in the course of the day, 
received information of this part of the plan, 
to which the lamp-lighters must, of course, 
have been parties ; and I saw fupm my win- 
dow, a small body of the yeomanry accom- 
panying a lamp-lighter through the streets to 
see that he performed his duty properly. 
Notwithstanding this, however, through a 
great part of the city where there had not 
been time to take this precaution, the lights 
towards midnight all went out. 

Among the many fearful and painful events 
that had, before then, succeeded each other 
so rapidly, there was none that had more 
surprised and shocked us than the appre- 
hension of our manly and accomplished young 
friend, Hudson, among the delegates as- 
sembled at Oliver Bond’s. That meeting 
was, if I recollect right, to be the last before 
the delegates should disperse each to his 
allotted quarters, for the great general out- 
break; and the watchword of admission 
(which Reynolds betrayed to the Govern- 
ment) was, “ Where’s M'Cann P Is Ivers 
from Carlow come?” Major Sirr was, I 
believe, the officer who knocked at the door 
and gave this watchword ; and I have heard 
from authority on which I could depend, that 
when he entered the room, my poor friend 
Hudson fainted ; showing how little a stout 
heart and Herculean frame (both of which 
Hudson possessed) may be proof against sud- 
den alarm, or exempt their owner from such 
outward signs of feminine weakness. 

Of the events that occurred between this 
period and my first departure to London as 
a Templar, I shall not attempt any regular 
detail ; hut merely state, as they rise in mv 
mind, whatever scattered recollections of 
that interval may occur to mo. I have not 
mentioned, I believe, that among the eflorts 
made by my dear mother to provide me with 
means of instruction, she had employed a 
French master, named La Fosse, to attend 
mo; a most civil and intelligent poor emi- 
grant, who, like all my other teachers, be- 
came a sort of friend in the family, and was 
always welcome to a share of our tea and 
banic-hrcac of an evening. When I had 
been about five months taking lessons of him, 
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he proposed to me to write ft short essay in 
French upon a subject which he suggested ; 
and not long after I began to try my hand 
itt French rilrse ; ancf, among other daring 
attempts in that line, ventured a Conte iu 
the manner of La Fontaine, in which I pro- 
ceeded to the extent of about thirty or forty 
verses. There were at this time some emi- 
grant officers of the Irish Brigade in Dublin, 
and two of them, named Blake and Kuth, 
were constant visitors at our house. From 
Blake, who played remarkably well on the 
Spanish guitar, I took some lessons on that 
instrument, but never made any progress 
with it. 

Among the young men with whom I 
formed an intimacy in college, some were of 
the same standing with myself, others more^ 
advanced. One of the latter, Hugh George 
1 Macklin, — or, as he was called from his 
| habits of boasting on all subjects, Hugo 
i Grot ius Braggadocio, — had attained a good 
deal of reputation both in his collegiate course, 
and in the Historical Society, where he was 
'one of our most showy speakers. He was 
also a rhymer to a considerable extent ; and 
contrived, by his own confession, to turn 
that talent to account, in a way that much 
better poets might have envied. Whenever 
he found himself hard run for money, — 
which was not unfrequentlv, I believe, the 
case, — his last and great resource, after hav- 
ing tried all other expedients, was to threaten 
to publish his poems; on hearing which 
menace, the whole of his friends flew in- 
etantly to his relief. Among the many 
stories relative to his boasting powers, it 
was told of him that, being asked once, on the 
eve of a great public examination, whether 
lie was well prepared in his conic sections, — 

“ Prepared, ” he exclaimed, “ I^could whistle 
them.” In a mock account, written some 
time after, of a night’s proceedings in our 
Historical Society, one of the fines enforced 
for disorderliness was recorded as follows : — 
a Hugo Grotius Braggadocio, fined one shil- 
ling, for whistling conic sections.” 

My life from earliest childhood had passed, 
as has been seen, in a round of gay society ; 
and the notice which my songs and my 


manner of singing them had attracted led 
me still more into the same agreeable, but 
bewildering, course. I was saved, however, 
from all that coarser dissipation into which 
the frequenting of men’s society (particularly 
as then constituted) would have led me ; and 
this I owed partly to my natural disposition, 
which always induced me (especially iu my 
younger days) to prefer women’s society in- 
finitely to men’s; and partly to the lucky 
habit, which I early got into, of never singing 
but to mv own accompaniment at the piano- 
forte. I thus became altogether dependent 
on the instrument, even in my convivial 
songs ; and, except in a few rare cases, never 
sung a song at a dinner-table in my lift*. At 
suppers, indeed, and where there were ladies 
to listen and a piano-forte to run to, many 
and many MVe'1)oeh The songs 1 have sung 
both gay and tender ; and, at this very mo- 
ment, I could sing “Oh the merry days that 
are gone,” while thinking of those times. 

It was in the year 1708 or 1700 (I am not 
certain which) that I took my degree of 
bachelor of arts, and left the University. 
Owing to rumours which had for some time 
prevailed, apprehensions hod been felt in our 
home circle that the lord chancellor would 
object to admitting to degrees some of those 
who had been summoned to the Visitation ; 
and it was not without a feeling of nervous- 
ness that I now presented myself before him. 
As soon as he saw me he turned round to 
the provost, who was seated by his side, and 

said, “Is not that ?” I could hear no 

more of his question, but the provost 
answered him in the affirmative ; and I 
could perceive that there was at least no- 
thing unfriendly in the inquiry he lmd 
made about mo. This, at the time, was an 
exceeding relief; and I had afterwards, 
indeed, good grounds for believing that the 
impression I had made upon him at the 
Visitation was far from being unfavourable. 

That the provost himself, Dr. Kearney, 
was kindly disposed towards me, I had, 
through many years, very gratifying proofs ; 
as an acquaintance from this time commenced 
between us, which was to mo not only hon- 
ourable (considering all the circumstances), 
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but also useful, and in a high degree agree- 
able. His house was the resort of the best 
society in Dublin; and his wife and daughters 
were lively, literary, and fond of music; 
while he himself, in addition to his love of 
letters, had a fund of dry drollery about him, 
which rendered him a most amusing and 
agreeable companion. 

I had at this time made considerable 
progress in my translation of the Odes of 
Anacreon ; and having selected, if I recollect 
right, about twenty, submitted them to the 
perusal of Dr. Kearney, with the view that, 
should they appear to him worthy of a 
classical premium, he should lay them before 
the Hoard of the University. The opinion 
lie gave of their merits was highly flattering; 
but he, at the same time, expressed his 
doubts whether the Hoard could properly 
confer any public reward upon the translation 
of a work so amatory and convivial as the 
Odes of Anacreon. lie strongly advised 
me, however, to complete the translation of 
the whole of the odes, and publish it, saying 
that he had little doubt of its success. “The 
young people,” ho added, “ will like it.” 

With my early friend and companion, 
Herosford Hurston, I still continued on inti- 
mate terms ; but we had Loth of us now 
begun to form acquaintances in tho world, 
and in widely different lines, which detached 
us a good deal from each other. There was, 
indeed, no sympathy in our tastes, as regards 
either literature or society ; and there re- 
mained, therefore, little more than the 
habits of early intimacy to keep up much 
intercourse between us. So early as the 
year 1795 or 1790, his father had entered 
both our names at the Middle Temple ; and, 
as I left college before him, I was the sooner 
ready to proceed to London to keep my 
tonus. 

Among the kind and agreeable acquaint- 
ances which I fonned in Dublin, either now 
or after my first short visit to London, were 
tho families of Mr. Grierson, the King’s 
printer, and of Joe Atkinson, the lively and 
popular secretary of the Ordnance Hoard. 
The Griersons, with a fine house in Ilavcourt 
Street, and a handsome country-seat at 


Rathfamham, lived at the fall stretch of 
their income, or rather, I should say, a good 
deal beyond it, in a constant course of 
hospitality and gaiety. Tho Atkinsons, at a 
somewhat more regulated pace, hut still with 
no less taste for social enjoyments, lived 
very much the same sort of singing, dancing, 
and dinnering life. It was also at this time, 
or perhaps a few months after, on my return 
from London, that I became acquainted with 
Sir George Slice * and his lady, — very 
amiablo people, and she an accom pli shed ' 
musician, — and was by them asked (to me 
a most eventful circumstance) to meet Lord 
Clare, the arch-foe of my friends the rebels, 
at dinner. There was no other company, if 
I recollect right, at dinner, except some per- 
sons belonging to Sir George’s own family, 

I and, as Lord Clare, therefore, must have 
been apprised that I had been asked to meet 
him, the circumstance was tlie more remark- 
able. I took but little share, at that time of 
my life, or, indeed, for many years after, in 
general conversation, owing to a natural 
shyness which, hackneyed as I have been 
since in all sorts of society, and, little as it 
may appear in my manner, has, strange to 
say, never left me. Of course the presence 
of such a man as Lord Clare was not very 
likely to untie my tongue; hut in the 
course of dinner he, with very marked kind- 
ness, asked me to drink a glass of vine with 
him. I met him once afterwards in the 
streets, when he took off his hat to me ; and 
these two circumstances, slight as they were 
in themselves, yet following so closely upon 
my trying scene before him in the Visitation 
Ilall, were somewhat creditable, I think, to 
both parties. 

All this time my poor father’s business 
continued to be earned on ; nor, to do my 
tine acquaintances justice, did any one of 
them ever seem to remember that I had 
emerged upon them from so humble a fire- 
side. A serious drain was now, however, to 
be made upon our scanty resources ; and my 
poor mother had long been hoarding up 
every penny she could scrape together 

* Then holding some official station in Dublin. 
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towards the expenses of my journey to Lon- 
don, for the purpose of being entered at the 
Temple. A part of the small sum which I 
took with me was in guineas, and I recollect 
was carefully sewed up by my mother in 
the waistband of my pantaloons. There 
was also another treasure which she had, 
unknown to me, sewed up in some other 
part of my clothes, and that was a scapular 
(as it is called), or small bit of cloth blessed 
by the priest, which a fond superstition in- 
clined her to believe would keep the wearer 
of it from harm. And thus, with this 
charm about me, of which I was wholly un- 
J conscious, and my little packet of guineas, 
of which I felt deeply the responsibility, did 
I I for the first time start from home for the 
1 great world of London. 

3Iy journey was in so far marked by ad- 
venture, that I met with a travelling 
companion in the stage-coach, who, I have 
little doubt, belong ed to the swindling 
f rateg iitv, and conceived thatTm me Tie lmd 
found (in a small wav) a fitting subject for 
his vocation. I have all my life looked 
younger than my years justified, and must 
then have appeared a mere schoolboy. 
When we stopped on our way at Coventry 
to sleep, he inquired of the waiter whether 
his portmanteau had arrived ; and when 
. informed that it had not, expressed great 
disappointment. Then, looking at my port- 
manteau, which was nearly as large as my- 
self, he seemed to speculate on a friendly 
share of its contents. But I thought it 
wiser to bear the inconvenience of wanting 
toilet myself than to run the risk of sharing 
with him my whole stock of worldly trea- 
sures. I had been consigned to an old 
friend of ours name Masterson, then living 
in Manchester Street, Manchester Square, 
and to reach them was my first and im- 
mediate object, notwithstanding all the 
persuasions of my companion, who had set 
his heart, he Baid, at our dining together at 
our inn (Charing Cross), and then going to 
one of the theatres in the evening. “ You 
ought to see a little of London,’’ he said, 
“and I’ll show it you.” Allowing him to 
remain under the impression that all this 


was likely to happen, I yet ventured to say 
that I must first visit those friends whom I 
have mentioned ; and to this he consider- 
ately acceded, saying that he would himself, 
after wo had breakfasted, walk with me part 
of the way. To this, not knowing how to 
get rid of him, I veiy unwillingly assented ; 
and accordingly, ann-in-arm with that 
swindler (as I have no doubt the fellow 
was), 1 made my first appearance in the 
streets of London. 

The lodging taken for me by my friends, 
the Mustersons, was a front room up two pair 
of stairs, at No. 44, George Street, Port man 
Square, for which 1 paid six shillings a-week. 
That neighbourhood was the chief roort of 
those poor French emigrants who were then 
swarming into London , and in the back room 
of my fioor was an old cure, the head of whose 
bed was placed tete-a-tete with mine ; so that 
(the partition being very thin) not a snore of j 
bis escaped me. I found great convenience, • 
however, in the French eating-houses, which 
then abounded in that vicinity, and of which 
their cheapness was the sole attraction. A 
poor emigrant bishop occupied the floor below 
me ; and, as ho had many cidlers and no ser- 
vant, his resource, in order to save trouble, 
was having a square board hung up in the 
hall, on one side of which was written in 
largo characters, “The Bishop’s at home,” 
and on the other, “ The Bishop’s gone out 
so that callers had but to look up at this 
placard to know their fate. 

I had already, through the introductions 
I brought with me from Ireland, made several 
acquaintances, all of whom (being chiefly 
Irish) were veiy kind to mo, and some oc- 
casionally asked me to dinner. Of this latter 
serviceable class was Martin Archer Shoo # ; 
while his brother-in-law Nugent, an engra- 
ver, and not very prosperous, poor fellow ! 
was always a sure card of an evening for a 
chat about literature and a cup of tea. There 
was also a Dublin apothecary, named McMa- 
hon, who had transported himself and galli- 
pots to London, and whoso wifo, at least, 

* Afterwards Sir Martin Archer Shea, President 
of the Royal Academy. He died in 1850. 
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I ought not to forget, as, on some trifling 
difficulty arising respecting my fees at the 
Middle Temple (the money I brought with 
me, though painfully scraped together, being 
insufficient for the purpose), she took me 
aside one evening, and telling me in confi- 
dence of a small sum which she had laid by 
for a particular use, said it should be at my 
service until I was able to repay her. I got 
through my difficulty, however, without en- 
croaching upon her small means ; but such 
generous offers come too rarely in this world 
to allow themselves to be forgotten. 

I have no very clear recollection of the 
details of this, my first, visit to London, nor 
, even of its duration. All that I do rpcqUcpt, 

/ — and-that-most vividly, — is the real delight 
I felt on getting back to dear home again. 
One of tho forms of my initiation into the 
Middle Temple was a dinner, which, accord- 
ing to custom, I had to give to a small party 
of rny brother Templars. Rut not being ac- 
quainted with a single creature around me, 

I was much puzzled how to proceed. I was 
soon relieved, howdver, from this difficulty 
by a young fellow who had, from the first, 

I saw, observed my proceedings (most pro- 
bably with a view to this ceremony), and 
who, addressing me very politely, offered to 
collect for me the number of diners generally 
used on such occasions. I was much pleased, 
of course, to he relieved from my difficulty, 
and between this new friend of mine to pro- 
vide the guests, and my poor self to pay the 
reckoning, we got through the ceremony very 
lawfully ; and I never again saw a single one 
of my company. All this, as I find from the 
dates of some old letters in the year 1799, 
took place during the same period I made 
acquaintance with Peter Pindar, at the house 
of a Mrs. Cologan. Though I lmd long en- 
I joyed his works, and was delighted of course 
to find myself face to face with such a lion, 

I thought him coarse both in manners and 
conversation, and took no pains to know any- 
thing more of him. • 

Having gone through all the forms of my 
initiation at the Temple, and likewise ar- 
ranged through the medium of one of my 
earliest friends, Dr. Hume, that Stockdale, 


of Piccadilly, was to be the publisher of my 
translation of Anacreon as soon as the work 
was ready, I returned with delight to my 
dear Dublin home. 

It wAs, I believe, on my next visit to Eng- 
land, that, having through the medium of 
another of my earliest and kindest friends, 
Joe Atkinson, been introduced to Lord Moira, 
I was invited to pay a visit to Donington 
Park, on my way to London. This was of 
course, at that time, a great event in my life ; 
and among the most vivid of my early Eng- 
lish recollections is that of my first night at 
Donington, when Lord Moira, with that 
high courtesy for which he was remarkable, 
lighted me, himself, to my bedroom; and 
there was this stately personage stalking on 
before me through the long lighted gallery, 
bearing in his hand my bed-candle, which he 
delivered to me at the door of my apartment. 

I thought it all exceedingly fine and grand, 
hiit at the same time most uncomfortable ; 
and little I foresaw how much at home, and 
at my ease, I should one day find myself in 
that great house. /. 

HE HE THE MEMOIRS END. 


[Though not in chronological order, the 
subjoined letter may with propriety be in- 
serted here, as hearing upon Mr. Moore’s first 
visit to Donington Park.] 

To his Mother . 

Donington Park, Dec. 31, 1800 (at night). 

My dear Mother, 

This is from my bed-chamber at Donington 
Park, where I arrived at two o’clock to-day 
through snows mountain deep; the cross- 
roads were impassable ; so that I was obliged 
to take a round, which has made it a little 
expensive : but it can’t be helped, it has not 
made much dilference. Nothing can he more 
princely than the stylo of this place, nor any- 
thing more flatteringly polite than my re- 
ception’ here. Lady Charlotte told me she 
regretted veiy much that I was not hero 
during the Prince’s stay, and that she had 
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written to her mother to beg of her to hurry 
me. The Prince, too, she told me, expressed 
j a wish that I had met him. Dearest mother ! 
there is no fear of my not doing everything. 
Keep up your spirits, my little woman, and 
you’ll find I’ll make you as rich as a nabob. 
But I am now far away from you, and that is 
the only idea that can hang heavy on my 
mind ; but, dear mother, be happy and con- 
tented, and then you’ll be everything to us. 


[/Etat. 20. 

Your excessive solicitude for us is the only 
thing we can blame you for. \ shall not stay 
here more than a day or two, certainly, for 
I find my portmanteau tormontingly trouble- 
some. I dread the packing of it again ; and 
I have to rout into it for everything I want. 
Lord Moira has but this moment left mo, 
after attending me very politely to show me 
my bed-room. Good bye. 

TnoMAs Moore. 


LETTERS. 

1800—1818. 


1.1 To his Mother . 

Jan. 6, 1800. 

I have just received a very interesting 
letter from my father, in which, though he 
has not been very eloquent, he has enclosed 
eight pounds or so. I wrote to you on 
Saturday a letter which I am sure you did 
not understand ; however, it is now no matter, 
as the business is settled. I wrote to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne *, to Bath, enclosing 
my state letter of introduction, with some 
plausible apologies and compliments, and a 
paper of my proposals. I received a very 
polite answer from him, requesting that his 
name should be put down, and that I should 
call on him any morning about eleven o’clock, 
when he comes to town, which will be very 
shortly. Dr. Lawrence has read my Ana- 
creon; paid wonderful attention to it; and 
has written a Greek ode himself, which he 
allows me to publish. I have got Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert’s name, and Mr. Biggin promises me 
the Duke of Bedford’s. Everything goes 
on delightfully. Tell Cuming not to let a 
creature see the odes which I enclosed to 


j him for the designs, but to send them back 
I to me with the drawings*; and all as soon as 
possible. The opening of the opera is de- 
ferred every night, on account of some mis- 
understanding with regard to the license. 
This annoys me, for I expect I shall be there 
every night with Mr. Biggin and Mrs. Birom. 
I am become this lady's pupil in thorough 
bass. 

My next shall positively be to my dear 
Catherine : she must not, however, be af- 
fronted : she ought to consider how much I 
havf on my hands — Anacreon, thorough 
hassj &c. &c. 

2.] To his Mother. 

Saturday [no date]. 

My dear Mother, 

I have got the I Vince’s name, and his 
permission that I should dedicate Anacreon 
to him. Hurra! hurra! Yours over. 

8.] To his Mother. 

August 4 , 1800. 

I was yesterday introduced to his Royal 
Highness George, Prince of Wales. He is 


William, first Marquis of Lansdowne. 
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beydnd doubt a man of very fascinating 
manners. When I was presented to him, 
he said ho was very happy to know a man 
of my abilities ; and when I thanked him 
for the honour ho did me in permitting the 
dedication of Anacreon, he stopped me and 
said, the honour was entirely his, in being 
allowed to put his name to a work of such 
merit. He then said that he hoped when 
he returned to town in the winter, we should 
have many opportunities of enjoying each 
other's society ; that he was passionately fond 
of music, and had long heard of my talents 
in that way. Is not all this very fine ? But, 
my dearest mother, it has cost me a new 
coat ; for the introduction was unfortunately 
deferred till my former one was grown con- 
foundedly shabby, and I got a coat made up 
in six hours : however, it cannot be helped ; 
I got it on an economical plan, by giving 
two guineas and an old coat , whereas the 
usual price of a coat here is near four pounds. 
By the bye, I am still in my other tailor’s 
debt. To change the topic, I have heard 
Lord Moira’s opinion of my Anacreon (not 
from himself, for, when I saw him, he very 
elegantly thanked me for a vast deal of gra- 
tification which it had given him) ; but he 
had spoken a vast deal of it to a gentleman 
who told tne : said there were scarce any of 
the best poets who had been so strictly gram- 
matical in language as I had been, — that 
the notes discovered a great extent of reading, 
— and that, in short, it was a very superior 
work. 

Do not let any one read this letter but 
yourselves; none but a father and a mother 
can bear such egotising vanity ; but I know 
who I am writing to — that they are in- 
terested in what is said of me, and that they 
are too partial not to tolerate my speaking 
of myself. * * * 

4-] To his Mother . 

Sa tnrdaj', Aprif 18, 1801. 

% dearest Mother, 

I go on as usual ; I am happy, careless, 
comical, everything I could wish ; not very 
rich, nor yet q^ite poor. All I desire is that 
iny dear ones at home may be as contented 


and easy in mind as I am. Tell me, are you 
all happy and comfortable P I do not hear 
from you half often enough. The other day 
I dined with the Dowager Lady Donegal: 
, we had music in the evening. Lady Char- 
lotte Eawdon and I were obliged to sing my 
little glees three times. I go to Donington 
in about a week, I think : about that time 
my poems will be all printed. I suppose 
Captain A. told you they are coming out 
as “The Poetical Works of the late Thos. 
Little, Esq.” You shall have a copy over 
immediately. I wrote a long letter to Miss 
Catherine Little this week. Make her answer 
me soon. 

! 5.] From Miss Godfrey. 

% Dec. 27, 1801. 

I have this moment received your letter, 
and me void la plume it la main pour y re- 
pondre ; not to tell you what we can make 
of you, fi >r God only knows what you are 
good for, or whether you are good for any- 
thing, but to lament and groan over your 
restless disposition. Your talents might lit 
you for everything, and your idleness unfits 
you for anything. You want to come to 
town, I know you do, merely to get aw*ay 
from those country-bred, sentimental ladies, 
the Muses, and I pray that you may have 
no other ladies in view to supply their place. 
You really might, if you pleased, study all j 
the morning, and amuse yourself all the j 
evening. I entreat you to make an effort, 
and not devote every hour and moment of 
your existence to pleasure. You know my 
sermons make you laugh — taut mien r. I 
never despair of you when you laugh ; if you 
yawned I should give up the tiling as hope- 
less, Lady C. Rawdon has so often regretted, 
and I have so often forgiven her not writing, 
that I have not the least objection to our 
going on regretting and forgiving to the end 
of the chapter. Abstraction, self-contem- 
plation, etiquette, and, God forgive me, I 
was going to say, strict morality , but I re- 
tract that, are not great enliveners of society, 
and I don’t wonder at the Muses being a 
little discomposed by such an interruption. 
But who was the unfortunate fair one to 
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whom those very pretty lines which you sent 
me were addressed? If Nature had been 
as kind to me as she has been to you, I 
j would write you something upon the occa- 
sion ; but Nature has treated me abominably 
ill, for which I shall never forgive her; — 
she has given me feelings to admire with 
enthusiasm the talents of others, and she has 
denied me even the faintest ray of genius. 
I never heard of the “ Seven Fountains ” 
before. What sort of book is it — poetry or 
prose ? If I should happen to read it, I 
; suppose I must “give God thanks, and 
I make no boast of it.” The snow after which 
you inquire so kindly has departed this life, 
to my great joy. I never am in good will, 
either with myself or my fellow-creatures, 

J in cold weather: are you? I did intend 
; writing to you to-morrow, for which I had 
a very wise reason best known to myself, 
but when I received your tragi-comic, or 
rather your more comic than tragic letter, I 
resolved to answer it immediately, to en- 
. courage you to remain at your post. Nothing 
. ever was more disinterested than this advice, 

, and I never shall cease to admire myself for 
giving it ; for if I followed my own inclina- 
j tions, which in general don’t lead me astray 
! like yours, I would say, “ Come up to town 
j by all means, and the oftener we see you the 
I better.” I consult your interest when I say 
j the contrary. But yet if you do come, if 
! the truth must come out, I shall most 
! heartily rejoice to see you, and so shall we 
all. Say pretty things for me to Lady 
, Charlotte about love and friendship, and 
| writing to each other. I shall give you a 
carte blanche upon the occasion, for I suspect 
she does not care the least in the world for 
me — it is all stage trick and fine acting : 
j this is quite entre nous. Remember me to 
| Lord Forbes. God bless you, and make a 
good man of you (I believe it is almost im- 
possible). v 

Yours very sincerely, 

M. God filet. 

j 


(>.] To his Mother, 

Friday, May 20, 1803. 

My dearest Mother, 

Yesterday I received my good father’s ; 
letter: it was quite a cordial to me, and i 
decided my conduct instantly. Never could j 
I have had the faintest idea of accepting so ! 
paltry and degrading a stipend, if I had not 1 
the urging apprehension that my dears at j 
home wantod it; but Heaven be praised ; 
that you are not in instant necessity for an I 
assistance which necessity alone could recon- i 
cile. I will do better for you, at least as ! 
welly by means more grateful to my feelings. 
The manner in which Mr. Wickham com- 
municated the circumstance to mo would 
disgust any man with the least spirit of 
independence about him. I accordingly, 
yesterday, after tho receipt of my father’s 
letter, enclosed the Ode for the Birthday, at 
the same time resigning the situation, and I 
slept sounder last night in consequence, than, 

I assure you, I have done for some time. It 
would place me on “a ladder" indeed, hut 
a ladder which has but the one rank , w here 
I should stand stationary for ever. Feoblo 
as my hopes are of advancement under go- 
vernment, I should be silly to resign them, 
without absolute necessity, for a gift which i 
would authorise them to consider me pro- j 
vidud for, and leave me without a chance of I 
any other or further advantage ; it would 
“ w'rite mo down an ass" and a poet for ever I 
Having considered the matter much since I 
came to town, and found every instant fresh 
reason to he disgusted with it, I consulted 
every one I met with upon tho subject, and 
everyone, except Croker, advised me peremp- 
torily to reject it. Carpenter’s conduct is 
uncommonly liberal. When I told him that 
my only motive for retaining it wiw a very 
particular use to which I had applied the 
stipend, he insisted I should not hesitate 
upon that point, as lie was ready, abstracted 
from our business-account, to pay a hundred 
n-year for me till I could discharge him and j 
pay it myself. So you see my resources, j 
The only thing I was anxious about, was } 
Lord Moira and my dear inestimable friend 
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Atkinson, whose interest had been so actively 
employed to procure it for me ; but Lord 
Moira has totally relieved my mind upon 
the subject, by assuring me, that whatever 
resolution I adopted should meet with his 
concurrence ; and I trust that Atkinson’s 
good sense and liberality will in the same 
way induce him to forgive the necessity 
which obliges me to decline the favour as 
totally incompatible with my feelings. I 
shall write to him to-morrow. 

There is a very promising periodical work 
to commence in about a month or two, in 
which I bear the principal part. We have 
all advanced fifty pounds each, and I expect 
j it will very soon double the income of the 
| laureateship to me : so why should I burthen 
I my mind with a situation whose emolument 
is so contemptible, compared to the ridicule 
which is annexed to it ? Love to the dear 
girls when you write. God bless you, good 
father and rnothor, and your own, 

Tom Mooke. 

I send this by post, lest any accident 
happen. I should be glad, if you have no 
! objection, that you would send this letter to 
Captain Atkinson, as I have not time to 
write to him till to-morrow ; and I wish him 
to be as soon as possible apprised of my 
resignation. 

! 7.] To his Mother. 

Twelve o’clock, Sunday night, Aug. 7, 1803. 

My dearest Mother, 

I am going to town to-morrow morning 
on a business which may prove as fallacious 
as all the rest have been, but which I think 
myself bound to follow up, as it will possibly 
in the end be productive of something, even 
if it be not itself a desirable object. Lord 
Moira told me to-day that he had had a 
letter from Tierney, offering him the gift of 
a place which government had left at his 
(Tierney’s) disposal. It must be something 
far from contemptible, as Lord M. told me, 
in confidence, Tierney was under obligations 
to him, and that this was the first oppor- 
tunity ho had of, in any manner, repaying 
them. I fear, however, it is a situation not 


in either of these countries ; and I fear it 
solely from the violence which a wider sepa- 
ration would cause to your feelings, my 
dearest mother: as for my own part, I 
should not consider any sacrifice of either 
comforts or society at all to be avoided, if it 
promised me a permanent subsistence and 
the means of providing for those I love. I 
have hopes that even if it be necessary to 
leave this country, the place may be con- 
siderable enough to allow you all to accom- 
pany me. This would be delightful ; but I 
know nothing certain of it yet. I take a 
letter to Tierney from Lord Moira, and the 
circumstances will of course be explained to 
me. Be assured, however, that I will do 
nothing without the total concurrence of 
your feelings as well as your judgment. 

Poor Lord Moira met with a very disa- 
greeable accident the other evening. As he 
was leaving the judges’ dinner at Leicester, 
he fell in going down stairs and hurt his 
back, I think, very seriously; for he has 
been in very great pain ever since, and 
cannot rise from a sofa without assistance. 
It is a pity that hearts like his should be 
perplexed by such common casualties of life, 
which should be only reserved for the every- 
day pedlars of this world. He is indeed 
most amiable. I hope, however, it will not 
long be troublesome. 

This journey is a new expense and per- 
plexity to me, which I, of course, could by 
no means foresee. However I am very well 
able for it both in purse and spirits; and 
God knows but it may be a “tide in my 
affairs” which will “lead to fortune.” 
Fortune or not, I am still the same, your 
own devoted 

Tom. 

8.] From his Father, t 

Dublin, Aug. 16, 1803. 

My dearest Tom, 

I regretted very much not having written 
to you on the receipt of your letter of the 
7th, but I wished to have a fuller account of 
the situation of this appointment, which we 
had reason to expect from yourself, and 
which we have had this day by your letter. 
Your uncle came here yesterday for the 
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purpose of disclosing the whole secret to 
your mother, so that we only anticipated 
what you had done of yourself to-day. 
There could be no such deception carried on 
with her, where you, or indeed any one of 
her family, were concerned, for sho seems 
to know everything respecting them by in- 
stinct. It would not be doing her the justice 
she well deserves to exclude her from such 
confidence. Her fears are greatly removed 
and relieved by the various accounts we 
have of this island, possessing good air and 
almost every other advantage that can pos- 
sibly be wished for: there is nothing un- 
pleasant in it but the distance, and Heaven 
knows that ought to be reckoned a blessing 
to be almost any distance from these two 
countries at present. Poor Kate came to 
town to-day in consequence of my having 
written to her on this business, for there is 
no one ought to be more interested in your 
affairs than her, and my poor child knows it. 
However, after all that was natural for her 
to feel on such a separation, she was quite 
delighted, and said she wished to accompany 
you. She returned back to Atkinson’s; he, 
A., does not know of this business, nor do I 
think it right he should until it's fill deter- 
mined ; for though he is, I believe, one of 
the best of men, he blabs a little too much. 
However you know when and how to let him 
know of it. Your uncle Joice wrote you 
yesterday : he is one of the best of creatures ; 
he mentioned his wish to know something 
certain of the emoluments of this place, 
which was very natural, but your letter of 
this day clears up that point. For my par- 
ticular part I think with you, that there is a 
singular chance, as well as a special inter- 
ference of Providence, in your getting so 
honourable a situation at this very critical 
time. I am sure no one living can possibly 
feel more sensibly than your poor mother and 
me do at losing that comfort we so long en- 
joyed, of at least hearing from you once 
every week of your life that you were absent 
from us ; for surely no parent#had ever such 
happiness in a child ; and much as wo re- 
gret the wide separation which this situation 
of yours will for some time cause between 


us, we give you our full concurrence, and 
may the Almighty God spare and prosper 
you as you deserve. Your own good sense, 
I hope, will always direct you. It will be 
most material, and I hope what you will bo 
able to accomplish, that of being called to 
the bar either here or in London ; for it 
would give you not only sanction and conse- 
quence at present, but give you an honour- 
able profession after. I need not suggest 
those things to you, for I am sure you will 
not leave anything undone. I should be 
glad you would now writo to us more fre- 
quently, as you may suppose our anxiety 
about you will bo every day increasing, and 
I hope you will be able to come to see us 
before your departure. You will hear from 
me again in a post or two. Your mother 
joins me in love to you, and I am, my 
dearest child, your ever affectionate, 

Jonx Moore. 

9.] To hi a Mother. 

Saturday, Sept. 10, 1803. 

My dearest Mother, 

I have just got my father’s letter, which 
has made me very happy. I am quite con- 
soled by the idea of your keeping up your 
spirits so well, and I entreat of you to let 
nothing depress them in my absence, lbr I 
shall come home, please that Heaven which 
watches overme t better»tockedin constitution 
as well as pocket than I ever should become 
by loitering here. I find Bermuda is a phieo 
where physicians order their patients when 
no other air will keep them alive. I ain 
still uncertain about the timo of iny going, 
but I pray that Merry may not leave me 
behind. 1 could not possibly have such 
another opportunity. * * * I mentioned 
to another friend of mine, Woolriche, tho 
surgeon, what I had asked of Atkinson, and 
he said if it failed, or was not timo enough, 
he would contrive to manage it for me. 
These are Englishmen I without any pro- 
fession or ostentatious promises, hut with a 
soberly liberal readiness to help the man 
who i9 worthy of being helped. Oh ! tho 
yM mine * of sweet Ireland 1 God Almighty 
bless you and keep you in health and lmppi- 
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ness till I return. I will write again on 
Monday. Your own, 

Tom. 

10. ] To his Mother . 

Monday, Sept. 12, 1803. 

My dearest Mother, 

I enclose you a note I received from Merry 
yesterday, by which you will perceive that 
everything is in train for my departure. 
Nothing could be more lucky. I shall have 
I just time to prepare myself ; and all diffi- 
J culties are vanishing very fast before me. 

I Heaven smiles upon my project, and I see 
' nothing in it now but hope and happiness, 
j Tom llume is arrived, to my very great de- 
, light, as his kindness will materially assist 
, in smoothing the path for me. He is a per- 
■ feet enthusiast in the business, and says that 
nothing could bo presented so totally free 
' from every alloying consideration, — so per- 
j fectly adapted to my disposition, constitution, 

! and prospects ; and he is right. If I did not 
| make a shilling by it, the new character it 
! gives to my pursuits, the claim it affords me 
j upon government, the absence I shall have 
' from all the frippery follies that would hang 
! upon my career for ever in this country, all 
! theso are objects invaluable of themselves, 
abstracted from the pecuniary. [The rest of 
the letter is tom away.] 

11. ] To his Mother. 

Portsmouth, Thursdaj', Sept. 22, 1803. 

Just arrived at Portsmouth, and the wide 
sea before my eyes, I write my heart’s fare- 
well to the dear darlings at homo. Heaven 
send I may return to English ground with 
pockets more heart/, and spirits not less light 
than 1 now leave it with. Everything has 
been arranged to my satisfaction. I am pre- 
pared with eveiy comfort for the voyage, 
and a fair breeze and a loud yo-yo-eo ! are 
all that ’s now wanting to set mo afloat. My 
dear father should write to Carpenter, and 
thank him for the very friendly assistance 
he has given me : without that assistance 
the breeze would be fair in vain for me, and 
Bermuda might be sunk in the deep, for any 
share that I could pretend to in it j but now j 


all is smooth for my progress, and Hope 
sings in the shrouds of the ship that is to . 
cany me. Good by. God bless you all, 
dears of my heart ! I will write again if our 
departure is delayed by any circumstance. 
God bless you again, and preserve you happy 
till the return of your 

Tom. 

Urge Stevenson to send Carpenter the 
songs : I shall write to him. Sweet mother, 
father, Kate, and Nell, good by I 

12.] To his Mother. 

Oct. 10, 1803. | 

My own dear Mother, 

There is a ship in sight which we suppose , 
to be homeward bound, and with that ex- 
pectation I prepare a few lines, which I ! 
trust in Heaven will reach you safe, and find ; 
you all well and happy. Our voyage hitherto j 
has been remarkably favourable. In the ; 
first week we reached the Azores, or the ! 
Western Islands, and though our second | 
week has not advanced us much, from the j 
filmost continual calms we have had, yet the ! 
weather lias been so delicious that there is j 
but little to complain of, and in another fort- i 
night we hope to be landed in America, i 
We are at present in latitude 33° or there- j 
about s, and in longitude 38°. Though this 
you cannot well understand yourself, yet , 
you w ill find many who can explain it, and 
I know all niinutias about my situation must 
be interesting to you uow r . I hope the : 
packet I sent through Erche, from Ports- 
mouth, has arrived safe. Keep up your 
spirits, my sweet mother; there is every ■ 
hope, every prospect of happiness for all of i 
us. Lovo to darling father, to my own Kate | 
and Nell. I am now near two thousand 
miles from you, but my heart is at home . 1 
God bless you. The ship is brought to, and j 
our lieutenant is just going aboard, so I ! 
must stop. Your own, . 

Tom. 

I wrote a line to Carpenter by a ship we ! 
met off the Western Islands : I hope he has ; 
got it. Here is a kiss for you, my darlings, ' 
all the way from the Atlantic. ! 
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13.] To his Mother . 

Norfolk, Virginia, Nov. 7, 1803. 
Safe across the Atlantic, my darling 
mother , after a six weeks’ passage , during i 


communion with me, and who could not 
feel any of those prepossessing motives for 
partiality, which those to whom my name is 
best known have always found strong enough j 
to make them kind and attentive, almost at I 


which my best consolation whs the thought / £r9t gipht) to m0> This, j a^ure you, 
and remembrance of home, and the dear weighed heavy on me the night I quitted 
hope that I should soon be assured of what tbe 8 y P) and though I knew I was to be 


I anxiously persuaded myself, that you were 
all well and happy. We met a ship off the 
Western Islands, which was bound for Lis- 
bon, and I took the opportunity of sending a 
letter by it, with, I fear, but very little 
chance or expectation of your ever receiving 
it : if, however, it has been so lucky as to 
reach you, you litre some part of that solici- 
tude removed, which you must, dear mother, 
most cruelly feel at such a new and painful 
trial of your fortitude. Heaven send that 
you have not suffered by it ! Keep up your 
spirits, my own dear mother: I am safe, 
and in health, and have met friendship and 
attention from eveiy one. Everything pro- 
mises well foT your dear absent boy ; and, 


| presented to the British consul here, under 
the auspices of Mr. Merry, and so might be 
tolerably sure of every attention, yet I 
dreaded meeting some consequential savage, 
who would make me regret the necessity of 
being under an obligation to him. I was, 
however, most agreeably disappointed. I 
found the Consul, Colonel Hamilton, a plain 
and hospitable man, and his wife full of 
homely, but comfortable and genuine civility. 
The introduction I brought him from Lord 
Henry Stuart was of no little weight, as it 
told him the light I was considered in in 
England ; and on my mentioning Lord Moira 
by accident, I understood from him that 
they were old friends in America, anil that 


please God ! there will be a thftusaml things he sbould be bappy to show hjs remom j )rwlce 


to sweeten our reunion, and atone to us for 
the sacrifice we are making at present ; so 
let me entreat of you not to yield to those 


and love of Lord Moira, by attention to any 
one whom lie honoured with his friendship. 
I shall, of course, mention all this when I 


anxieties, which I now guess by myself how write to Lor(1 M . I am now lodged at the 
strongly you must suffer under. Our passage Consul’s with Mr. and Mrs. Merry, where 
was rather boisterous upon the whole, and we bave been onter tamed these two days, in 
by no means kept the flattering promise the a manner no t very elegant, but hospitable 
first week of it gave us ; but the comfort of and cordial . . . . They will set oil in 

our accommodations and the kindness of the a ()r two for Washington, and on Wed- 


captain, which was exhibited towards me 


nesday next (this is Sunday) I think I shall 


particularly, served very much to render it ^ ave an opportunity of getting to Bermudas : 


not only supportable, hut pleasant. * * * 
With Cockbum # , who is a man of good 
fashion and rank, I became extremely inti- 


it is not a week’s passage, and I am so great 
a sailor now, I shall think nothing of that. 
Colonel Hamilton will give me letters to 


mate; and, the day we landed, he took a ono of consequftnco in the islands. I 

seal from his watch, which he begged I am „ mch more bard doar motbor) than T 

would wear in remembrance of him. Never ever imnfrincd m d j beffin to tbink it was 

was there a better hearted set of fellows extre me tenderness that made either of 

than the other officers of the ship: I rea ly i dne tbat j was dt . li(;ato . j n tbo 

a l — r ^ 


felt a strong regret at leaving them, the coursoo f our passage towards the southward, 
more so, as it then, for the first. time, ap- ^ Wtt8 80 bot, f] m t the thermometer was at 
peared to me, that I was going among <jqo j n 8 j ia( | e . an< j about five or six days 
strangers, who had no common medium of ftfterwards , when we came along the Ame- 

• Afterwards Admiral Sir George Cockbum, r ^ can coas ^ a P a ' r blankets was scarcely 
G.C.B., Ac. enough at night, the weather became so 
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suddenly cold. Yet this violent change has 
not the least affected me, and I never was 
bettor in health, or had a more keen appetite. 
I often thought of my dear father's “sea-room” 
when we were rolling about in the vast At- 
lantic, with nothing of animated life to bo 
seen around us, except now and then the 
beautiful little flying fish, fluttering out of 
the water, or a fine large turtle floating asleep 
upon the surface. This Norfolk, the capital 
of Virginia, is a most strange place ; nothing 
to be seen in the streets but dogs and ne- 
groes, and the few ladies that pass for white 
are to be sure the most unlovely pieces of 
crockery I ever set my eyes upon. The first 
object I saw on entering Colonel Hamilton’s 
drawing-room was a harpsichord, which 
looked like civilisation, and delighted me 
extremely; and in the evening we had a 
Miss Mathews, who played and sung very 
tolerably indeed; but music here is like 
whistling to a wilderness. She played some 
of dear Kate’s lessons, which brought the 
tears into my eyes with recollection. I saw 
some of my own songs among the music- 
books, and this morning I met with a pe- 
riodical publication full of extracts from my 
Anacreon and Little’s poems, and speaking 
of me in the most flattering terms of eulogium. 
All this is very gratifying ; it would be so 
naturally at any time, and is now particularly 
so, from the very few hopes I had of being 
cheered or welcomed by any of those little 
pleasures or gratifications I have been accus- 
tomed to so long. They tell mo that the 
people of Bermuda are very musical, and I 
find Admiral Mitchell and his squadron 
winter there, so that I shall not bo very 
much at a loss for society ; and as I intend to 
devote all my leisure hours to the completion 
of my work, my time may be filled up not 
unpleasantly. From wlmt I have heard, 
however, since I came closer to the channels 
of correct information, I strongly suspect 
that we shall not, dearest mother, bo long 
separated. I am delighted that wo all had 
the resolution to enable me to make the ef- 
fort, but os that is tho chief point, and almost 
the only one I ever expected to attain by the 
step, I believe I shall not find enough, other- 


wise advantageous, to induce me ip absent 
myself long from my home-opportunities of 
advancement. My foot is on the ladder 
pretty firmly, and that is the great point 
gained. 

When I was leaving Portsmouth, just on 
the instant of my coming away, I folded up 
a packet in a hurry, which I enclosed to 
Jasper Erehe, but (I believe) forgot to direct 
it inside. There were some songs in it for 
Stevenson to arrange. I anxiously hope it 
arrived safe. At the same time I had a 
letter written to Captain Atkinson, but not 
having time to fold it ashore, I was obliged 
to send it back by the boat which left us to 
return to Portsmouth. This too I have 
hopes arrived safe; but my confusion was 
so great, that I cannot now remember what 
I wrote or what I did. . Explain all this to 
my dear good friend Atkinson, and tell him 
he shall hear from me by the next oppor- 
tunity. It astonishes me to find that Colonel 
Hamilton docs not recollect him, for he 
knows Doyle and Marsh, and all Lord 
Moira’s old cronies. If Atkinson could get 
Lord Moira to write a few words about me 
to Hamilton, I think it would be of singular 
service to me while I remain at Bermuda. 
Show him this letter, and give him with it 
the wannest remembrances of my heart. I 
trust Stevenson has not forgotten me, and 
that he has by this time furnished poor Car- 
penter with some means of freeing himself 
from the incumbrances I feel ho has sub- 
mitted to for me. If any delay lias taken 
place, do, dear mother, conjure him from me 
to give all tho assistance he can in collecting 
my songs, and forwarding the publication of 
them. This business I have veiy much at 
heart, and shall be extremely grateful to 
Stevenson if ho accomplishes it for me. 

I have this instant received an invitation 
to dinner from one of the Yankees of this 
place : if the ambassador and his lady go, 
of course I will. Oh ! if you saw the ve- 
hicles the people drive about in hero, white 
coaches with black servants, and horses of 
no colour at all ; it is really a most comical 
place. Poor Mrs. Merry has been as ill- 
treated by the musquitoes as she is by every 
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one elscj| They have bit her into a lever. 
I have escaped their notice entirely, and 
sleep with a fine net over my bed. The 
weather now is becoming too cold for them, 
and indeed a little too much so for mo. I 
shall be glad to escape to the mild climate of 
Bermuda, which I still hear is the sweetest 
and most healthy spot in the world j but I am 
sony to find that meat is rather a scarcity 
there, and that it is sometimes no fish, no 
dinner. He that can’t feed well, however, 
upon good poultry, fish, and fruit of all 
kinds, ought to be condemned to eat roast 
mutton all the days of his life ; and this, 
my dear mother, in your mind and mine, 
would be sufficient punishment for him. 
Tell my beloved, darling father, that if 
there is anything in the mercantile way 
which he can learn, that I may assist him 
or Mr. Gillespie in here, they shall find mo 
a steadier fellow than I am afraid I have 
hitherto appeared (at least to Mr. G.), and 
I shall mauage for them like a solid man of 
business. Seriously, though I know nothing 
at present about the trade here, it is not 
impossible but something may occur to Mr. 
Gillespie in which I may be made useful. 

| * * * 

j 14. ] To his Mother. 

Norfolk , Virginia, Nov. 28, 1803. 

My darling Mother , 

Bv a ship which sailed last week for Eng- 
land, I wrote you the first account of my 
arrival at Norfolk, safely and prosperously, 
as I could wish. Heaven speed the letter 
to you, my sweet mother ! It is very pain- 
ful to be uncertain upon a point so interest- 
ing, as the little communication we are 
allowed must be to us all ; but it is impos- 
sible to answer for the arrival of my letters, 
and I shall be doomed to still more un- 
certainty at Bermuda. I must, therefore, 
take every opportunity that presents itself, 
and it will be very unfortunate, indeed, if 
some of my communications do not reach 
you. I have now been here three weeks, 
waiting for a ship, to take me to Bermuda. 

I could scarcely have hoped, dear mother, 
to bear the voyage and the climate so well, 


as (thank Heaven!) I hitherto have done. 
I am lodged at Col. Hamilton’s, the British 
consul, from whom I have experienced all 
possible kindness and hospitality ; and if 
any of the squadron off this station touch 
here in their way from Halifax to Bermuda 
(where they are to winter), I shall be the 
luckiest fellow in the world, for I am sure 
of a passage with them, without expense, 
and most comfortably. Dear darlings At 
home ! how incessantly I think of you : 
every night I dream that I am amongst you: 
sometimes I find you happy and smiling as 
I could wish : sometimes the picture is not 
so pleasant, and I awake unhappy, but surely 
Heaven protects you for me, and wo shall 
meet, and long be united and blessed to- 
gether. In that hope I bear absence with 
a lighter heart, and I entreat of you, sweet 
mother ! to look on it with the same cheer- 
ful confidence — the same consoling depen- 
dence on that God of all pure affection, who 
sees how we love each other, and ha*, I 
trust, much prosperity in store for us. I 
shall loso no opportunity whatever tliat i 
occurs of writing to you, and saving how j 
affairs go on. My dear father, I am sure, j 
will often give me the consolation of seeing ! 
his hand. Good Kate and Nell too must { 
not bo idle, but show we that tlioir thoughts ! 
are frequently employed upon me. j 

I write this merely as a duplicate of my ! 
last letter, to tell you of my arrival, and lot j 
you know how I am at present situated : i 
never was my health or spirits better. 

15.] To his Mother, 

Norfolk, Dec. 2, 1803. 

Again, my dearest mother, I avail myself 
of an opportunity which just offers for Ire- 
land, and again I repeat what I have said 
in my former letters, lest they should bo so 
dreadfully unfortunate as not to reach you. 

I arrived hero this day month in perfect 
health ; am lodged at the British consul’s, 
where I have found the most cordial hos- 
pitality, and only wait an opportunity of 
getting to Bermuda. I left with Carpenter 
some words to be written under the title of 
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“ Come, tell me, says liosa/’ acknowledging 
to whom I am indebted for the air: lest ho 
should forget them, let my father write to 
remind him. I sent too, from Portsmouth, 
a letter for Capt. Atkinson, the arrival of 
which I am very anxious about: mention 
all these points when you write. When 
you write I Oh, dear mother! think it is 
now three months since I had the sweet 
consolation of seeing any memorial of home. 
This is a long period, and much may have 
happened in it; but I hope, I trust, I 
depend on Heaven that it has preserved 
you all well and happy for me, and that we 
shall not long be this dreary distance asun- 
der. My good father! how often, how 
dearly, 1 think of him, and you, and all! I 
feel how anxious your hearts must be at the 
long interval you have passed without hear- 
ing of me, but the letter I wrote to you in 
the third week of our passage, and sent by 
' a ship bound for some part of the Continent, 
if it reached in any reasonable time, must 
have been a happy relief to your solicitude. 

I did not regret so much the foul winds we 
had afterwards, because they were fair for 
that vessel which bore some tidings of com- 
fort to my dear home. Oh, if the wretches 
have been neglectful, and not forwarded the 
letter ! But I will hope the best, and think 
that, long before this, you have seen my 
handwriting and are comforted, dear mother. 
The kindness of these good people, the Ha- | 
miltons, is fortunate and delightful to me. 
If I were not so completely thrown upon it 
though I should be more gratified by, and 
enjoy it more pleasantly : hut is it not a 
most lucky thing, when I am obliged to re- 
main here, to be received cordially by a 
family whoso hospitality is of that honest 
kind which sots one at home and at ease, 
as much as is possible in such a situation. 

I have been obliged to get a servant, and 
am fortunate enough to have one who can- 
not speak a word of English, which will 
keep mo famously alivo in my French. It 
is extraordinary that I cannot, oven here, 
acqiuro any accurate information with respect 
to the profits of my registrarship. One thing 
is certain, that a Spanish war alone can mako 


it worth a very long sacrifice of my other op- 
portunities, and our government has so long 
hesitated upon that point, that it seems now 
more doubtful than ever. However, I am 
too far from the source of information to 
guess how politics stand at present. Per- 
haps we are at this moment engaged in a 
Spanish war ; if so, tant mieux pour Jean- 
nette, I know that my friends in Dublin 
will all be very angry that I do not write to 
them by the same opportunities I have found 
for writing to you, but I can’t help that ; 
till I have satisfied myself pretty well with 
respect to your certainly of hearing from me, 
I confess I cannot think much about any 
one else. This is, however, the third letter 
I have written since my arrival, and the 
winds and waves must be cruel indeed if 
they do not suffer at least one of them to 
reach you. The next opportunity I shall 
make use of to write to jny dear friend At- 
kinson. Tell him so, and give him my 
wannest remembrances: they are not the 
less warm for being Transatlantic. Absence 
is the best touchstone of affection : it either 
cools it quite, or makes it ten times warmer 
than ever it was ; and I can never judge 
how I love people till I leave them. This is 
a strange climate; yesterday the glass was 
at 70 J , and to-day it is down to 40°. I con- 
sider myself very hardy to bear it so well: 
my stomach has seldom been in such good 
order, nor my whole frame more braced and 
healthy. If Bermuda agrees so perfectly 
with me, I shall return to you the better 
for my trip. Return to you ! how I like to 
say that, and think it, and pray for it. Dear i 
mother, kiss Kate and Nell for me. I need ! 
not bid Kate read, but I bid little Ellen, j 
and they must both apply closely to their ; 
music. I expect such a treat from them i 
when I go home ; for, indeed, there is a sad : 
dearth of that luxury in these parts. God j 
bless you again and again. The captain j 
waits for the lotters ; he goes to Cork. Ever 
your own. | 
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16 .] To his Mother. 

Bermuda, Jan. 19, 1804. 

My darling* Mother, 

These little islands of Bermuda form cer- 
tainly one of the prettiest and most romantic 
spots that I could ever have imagined, and 
the descriptions which represent it as like a 
place of fairy enchantment are very little 
beyond the truth. From my window now 
as I write, I can see five or six different 
islands, the most distant not a mile from the 
others, and separated by the clearest, sweetest 
coloured sea you can conceive ; for the water 
here is so singularly transparent, that, in 
coming in, we could see the rocks under the 
ship quite plainly. These little islands are 
thickly covered with cedar groves, through 
the vistas of which you catch a few pretty 
white houses, which my poetical short- 
sightedness always. transforms into temples ; 
and I often expect to see Nymphs and Graces 
come tripping from them, when, to my great 
disappointment, I find that a few miserable 
negroes is all i{ the bloomy flush of life” it 
has to boast of. Indeed, you must not be 
surprised, dear mother, if I full in love with 
the first pretty face I see on my return home, 
for certainly the “ human face divine” has 
degenerated wonderfully in these countries ; 
and if I were a painter, and wished to pre- 
serve my ideas of beauty immaculate, I 
would not suffer the brightest belle of 
Bermuda to be my housemaid. But I shall 
refer you for a fuller description of this place 
to a*letter I have written to my good friend 
Atkinson ; and to come to the point which 
is most interesting to us, dear mother, I shall 
tell you at once that it is not worth my while 
to remain herej that I shall just stop to 
finish my work for Carpenter, which will 
occupy me till the spring months come in, 
when the passages home are always delight- 
fully pleasant, and that then I shall get upon 
the wing to see my dear Mends once more. 

I perfectly acquit those whose representations 
have induced me to come out here, because 
I perceive they were totally ignorant of the 
nature of the situation. Neither am I sorry 
for having come ) the appointment is respect- 


| able, and evidently was considered a matter 
of great patronage among those who had the 
disposal of it, which alone is sullirient to | 
make it a valuable step towards preferment, i 
But this is all ; so many courts hu\e been 
established, thqt this of Bermuda Iwls but 
few prize causes referred to it, and even a 
Spanish war would make my income by no 
means worth staying for. I have entered 
upon my business, however, and there aro 
two American ships for trial, whose witnesses 
I have examined, and whose cause will be 
decided next month : it is well to be ac- 
quainted with these things. I have seen too 
a little more of the world, have got an in- 
sight into American character and affairs, 
have become more used to inconveniences 
and disappointments, have tried my nerves 
and resolution a little, and I think very 
considerably improved my health, for I do 
not remember ever to have been more per- 
fectly well than I am at present. All these 
advantages are to be calculated, and as they 
reconcile me completely to the step I havo 
taken, I have hopes that my darling father 
and you will consider it in the same favour- 
able light, and not feel much disappointment 
at the damp our expectations have expe- 
rienced. Please Heaven ! I shall soon em- 
brace you all, and find you in health and j 
happiness once more ; and this will amply, 
dearly repay me for much more exertion 
than I have yet made towards your welfare. 
IIow I shall enjoy dear Kale’s playing when 
I return l The jingle they make hero upon 
things they call pianofortes is, oh ! insupport- 
able. I hope Curpenter has not forwarded 
my books to America, for, if ’he lias, they 
run a risk of being lost; let dear father 
inquire about them. In one of the last 
English newspapers, I was shocked beyond 
measure at reading of poor Biggin’s death : 
it made me feel the horrors of absence, which 
keeps one from knowing these calamities till 
they come by surprise, and without any 
preparation to soften their impression. It 
made me resolve almost not to look into 
another English paper till I return. In 
closing my letter now, it is a very uncomfort- 
able feeling to think that, perhaps, not a 
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word I ha\ e written will reach you; however, 
Heaven .speed it ! I will write by as many 
chances as I can find, let the letters be ever 
so short, in order to make it more likely that 
you will receive some of them ; and, accord- 
i ingly, I shall reserve Atkinson’s letter for 
I another ship, which sails soon after the one 
that takes this. Best love to my adored 
father : I hope Providence favours his exer- 
tions for the dear ones about him. Darling 
Kate and Ellen have my heart with them 
always. There is a little thing here very 
like Nell, only much darker, and I go very 
often to look at her. God bless you, sweet 
mother, for your own, own affectionate, 

T. M. 

17.] To his Mother . 

Bermuda, March 19, 1804. 

My dearest Mother, 

Oh ! darling mother, six months now, and 
I know as little of home as of things most 
remote from my heart and recollection. 
There is a ship expected here daily from 
England, and I flatter myself with hopes 
you nmy have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and that to-morrow, perhaps, may 
bring me the intelligence I pine for. The sig- 
| nal post, which announces when any vessels 
are in sight of the island, is directly before 
my window, and often do Ilook to it with a 
heart sick “from hope deferred. ” I am, how- 
ever, well and in spirits; the flow of health 
I feel bids defiance to melancholy; and 
though now and then a sigh for home comes 
over me, I soften it with sweet hopes, and 
find in the promises of my sanguine heart 
enough to flatter away such thoughts. There 
have been as many efforts at gaiety here as I 
could possibly have expected in so secluded 
a nook of the world. We have a ball or two 
every week, and I assure you the weather is 
by no means too hot for them ; for we have 
had some days so cold, that I almost ex- 
pected to see a fall of snow, miraculous as 
that would be in a region so near the sun as 
this is. A week or two since I rode into 
(what they call) the country parts of the 
island: nothing could be more enchanting 
than the scenery they showed me. The road 


lay for many miles through a thick shaded 
alley of orange trees and cedars, which 
opened now and then upon the loveliest 
coloured sea you can imagine, studded with 
little woody islands, and all in animation 
with sail-boats. Never was anything so 
beautiful 1 but, indeed, the mission I went 
upon was by no means so romantic as my 
road. I was sent to swear a man to the truth 
of a Dutch invoice he had translated. Oh t 
what a falling off is there. Indeed I must 
confess that the occupations of my place are 
not those of the most elegant nature : I have 
to examine all the skippers, mates, and sear 
men, who are produced as witnesses in the 
causes of captured vessels. I should not, you 
may be sure, think a moment of the incon- 
veniences of the situation, if the emoluments 
were anything like a compensation for them ; 
but they are not; and accordingly, dear 
mother, you will soon have me with you 
again. About May, I dare say, I shall be 
able to leave Bermuda; and I shall en- 
deavour, if my purse will compass it, to see 
a little more of America than before I had 
an opportunity of doing ; so that, about the 
end of summer, darling mother, you may look 
to the signal-post for your Tom, who will bring 
you back a sunburnt face, a heart not the 
worse for the wear, and a purse, like that of 
most honest fellows, as empty as — richer 
Inflows’ heads I Never mind, though l I am 
young and free, and the world is a field for 
me still. While I have such motives for 
exertion as you, my dear father, and sisters, 

I may say “ warring angels combat on my 
side.” I shall leave this letter open, in case 
I have anything further to add, as the brig 
which is to take it, I find, docs not sail till 
to-morrow. 

I have but just time to close my letter in a 
hurry, as the vessel is on the point of sailing. 
God bless you, my sweet mother, my own 
dear father, and good, good little girls. Write 
to Carpenter to say I sent a letter to him last 
month, and that I shall be the bearer of my 
work to him myself. Give my dearly re- 
membered Joico the best wishes of my heart ; 
and to all those who love or recollect me, 
say everything kind that you can imagine 
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me to feel, 
your own, 


Again Heaven bless you all, ibr 
Tom. 


I enclose some letters for people here ; the 
English one you will get franked, and that 
to Switzerland you must have put into the 
Foreign Office in London, not in Dublin. I 
kiss you, darlings. 


18.] To his Mother, 

New York, May 7, 1804. 

My dearest Mother, 

I have but just time to say, here I am , 
after a passage of nine days from Bermuda ; 
never was better,- and the novelty of this 
strange place keeps me in a bustle of spirits 
and curiosity. The oddest things I have seen 
yet, however, are young Buonaparte and his 
bride.* 

My plans are not settled yet. Captain 
Douglas f, of the Boston frigate, who brought 
me here, sails in a few days for Norfolk, 
whither I shall accompany him ; and my in- 
tention is, if I can manage it, to come up by 
land through the States, and rejoin him at 
Halifax, from whence I believe he will be 
sent to England, — a fine opportunity for me, 
and I anxiously hope it may occur so. I go 
to the theatre this evening, and to a concert 


10.] To his Moth r. 

Passaick Falls June 26, 1804. 

My dearest Mother, 

I must write to you from this spot, it is so 
beautiful. Nothing can be more sweetly ro- 
mantic than the cascade of the Pussiiek ; and 
yet I could not help wishing, while 1 looked 
at it, that some magic could transform it into 
the waterfall of Wicklow, and then but a 
few miles should lie between me and those I 
sigh for. Well, a littlo lapse of time, and I 
shall be, please Heaven ! in your arms. But 
there have ships come, darling mother, from 
Dublin, and I have received no letters ; none 
with a date more recent than January : per- 
haps they have been sent on to Col. Hamil- 
ton, and I shall get them at Halifax. God 
send I may ; but till then I cannot feel at 
ease. Not a line has reached me from Car- 
penter since I left England. I sometimes 
forget the contingencies and accidents which 
delay and embarrass the forwarding of letters, 
and almost begin to think myself neglected 
by those at home ; but I ought to recollect 
how very short a time I have been stationary 
anywhere, and I shall look with hope to 
Halifax for the long arrears of coinfort which 
begin to impoverish the treasury of my spi rits, 
rich as it is in stores of consolation and vi- 
vacity. 

My reception fit Philadelphia was ex- 


I to-morrow evening. Such a place ! such 

I people 1 barren and secluded as poor Iter- trernely flattering: it is the only place in 
| mud a is, I think it a paradise to any spot in America which can boast an v literary sorirfv, 


! America that I have seen. If there is less 
barrenness of soil here, there is more than 
enough of barrenness in intellect, taste, and 
all in which heart is concerned. * • * 

I have no more time ; my heart is full of 
the prospect of once more seeing and em- 
bracing you, dear mother, good father, and 
my own Kate and Ellen. God bless you. 
I wrote to Carpenter and Lord Moira by the 
same ship. Your own Transatlantic 

Tom. 


* M. Jerome Iluonaparte and Miss Patterson, 
f Rear Admiral Douglas ; born 1704, died 
1826. 


and my name had prepossessed them more 
strongly than I deserve. But their affec- 
tionate attentions went far beyond this de- 
ference to reputation; I was quite caressed 
while there; and their anxiety to make me 
known, by introductory letters, to all their 
friends on my way, and two or three little 
poems of a very flattering kind, which some 
of their choicest men addressed to me, all 
went so warmly to my heart, that I felt quite 
a regret in leaving them ; and the only place 
I have seen, which I had one wish to pauso 
in, was Philadelphia. 
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20.] To his Motlur. 

Saratoga, July 10, 1804. 

My darling mother, I hope, has received 
the letter I wrote from the Passaiek Falls. 
Since that I have passed a week in New 
York, hut was afraid to write from thence, 
through fear you might be uneasy at my 
being there in so warm a season. Till the 
day before I left it, there was no appearance 
of any infection : on that day, some reports 
of yellow fever were made, and indeed I have 
no doubt the visitation of this calamity will 
be as dreadful this year, as any that has pre- 
ceded. I have now come two hundred miles 
from New York, and if anything can add to 
the blessing of the health which I feel, it is 
the idea of having left such pestilence be- 
hind me. Oh that you could see the sweet 
country I have passed through I The pas- 
sage up the Hudson river gave me the most 
bewildering succession of romantic objects 
that I could ever have conceived. When it 
was calm, we rowed ashore and visited the 
little villages that are on the river: one of 
these places they have called Athens, and 
there, you may imagine, I found myself quite 
at home. I looked in vain though for my 
dear gardens ; there wore hogs enough, but 
none of Epicurus's herd. If you, or sweet 
Kate, could read Latin , I would quote you 
hero what I allude to; but you have not 
“ been at the great feast of languages, or stolen 
the scraps ,” so I’ll not tease you with it. 
Two or three days ago I was to see the Coho 
Falls on the Mohawk river, and -was truly 
gratified. The immense fall of tho river 
over a natural dam of thirty or forty feet, 
high, its roar among the rocks, and tho illu- 
minated mist of spray which rises from its 
foam, w r ore to me objects all new, beautiful, 
and impressive. I never can forget the 
scenery of this country, and if it had but 
any endearing associations of the heart (to 
diffuse that charm over it, without which 
the finest features of nature are but faintly 
interesting), I should regret very keenly that 
I cannot renew often the enjoyment of its 
beauties. Rut. it has none sucji for mo, and 
I defy the barbarous natives to forge one 


chain of attachment for any heart that has 
ever felt the sweets of delicacy or refinement. 
I believe I must except the women from this 
denunciation; they are certainly flowers of 
every climate, and here u waste their sweet- 
ness ” most deplorably. Dear mother, I 
know you will be pleased with a little poem 
I wrote on my way from Philadelphia; it 
was written very much as a return for the 
kindnesses I met with there, but chiefly in 
allusion to a very charming little woman, 
Mrs. Hopkinson, who was extremely in- 
terested by my songs, and flattered me with 
many attentions. You must observe that 
the Schuylkill is a river which runs by, or 
(I believe) through, Philadelphia. 

[Here follows, 

“Alone by the Schuylkill a wanderer rov’d,” 
already published.] 

I am now near the spot where the ac- 
complished but ill-fated Burgoyne incurred 
the first stain which the arms of England 
received from the rebel Americans. The 
country around here seems the veiy home of 
savages. Nothing but tall forests of pine, 
through which the narrow, rocky road with 
difficulty finds its way; and yet in this 
neighbourhood is the fashionable resojt, the 
watering-place for ladies and gentlemen from 
all parts of the United States. At Bell Town 
Springs, eight miles from this, there are about 
thirty or forty people at present (and, in the 
season, triple that number), all stowed to- 
gether in a miserable boarding house, smok- 
ing, drinking the waters, and performing 
every necessary evolution in concert. They 
were astonished at our asking for basins and 
towels in our rooms, and thought we might 
“ condescend, indeed, to come down to the 
Public Wash witli the other gentlemen in 
tho morning!” I saw there a poor affec- 
tionate mother who had brought her son for 
the recovery of his health: she sat beside 
him all day with a large fan, to cool his , 
‘‘feverish brow,” and not a moment did she J 
rest from this employment; every time I | 
passed I saw her at it with the sweetest j 
patience imaginable. Oh ! there is no love j 
like mother's love ; the sight made me think | 
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of tom© ; and recalled many circumstances 
which brought the tears of recollection and 
gratitude into my eyes. 

21.] To his Mother, 

Geneva. Genessee Country. 

July 17. 1804. 

I just pause a moment on my way to give 
one word to my dearest mother. I hope the 
letter I wrote, four or five days since, from 
Seenectady, will find its way to you. Since 
then I have been amongst the Oneida Indians, 
and have been amused very much by the | 
novelty of their appearance. An old chief, 
Seenando, received me very courteously, and 
told us as well as he could fy' brokem En- 
/ glish and signs, that his nation consisted of 
1 000 , divided into three tribes, entitled the 
Wolf, the Bear, and the Turtle ; poor, harm- 
less savages l The government of America 
are continually deceiving them into a sur- 
render of the lands they occupy, and are 
driving them back into the woods farther 
and farther, till at length they will have no 
retreat but the ocean. This old chiefs man- 
ners were extremely gentle and intelligent, 
and almost inclined me to be of the French- 
man’s opinion, that the savages are the only 
well-bred gentlemen in America. 

Our journey along the banks of the Mo- 
hawk was uncommonly interesting: never 
did I feel my heart in a better tone of sensi- 
bility than that which it derived from the 
scenery on this river. There is a holy mag- 
nificence in the immense bank of woods that 
overhang it, which does not permit the heart 
to rest merely in the admiration of Na- 
ture, but carries it to that something less 
vague than Nature, that satisfactory source 
of all these exquisite wonders, a Divinity! 

I sometimes on the way forget myself and 
even you so much, as to wish for ever to re- 
main amidst these romantic scenes; but I 
did not forget you ; you were all inseparable 
from the plans of happiness which at that 
moment might have flattered my fancy. I 
can form none into which you arc not woven, j 
closely and essentially. 

To-morrow wo shall sot out for the Falls 


of Niagara! After seeing these (which I 
shall consider an era in my life); I shall lose 
no time in reaching Halifax, so as to be ready 
for the sailing of the frigate. I told you in 
a former letter, that it is this lucky oppor- 
tunity of a passage gratis to England which 
has induced me to devote the expensed of my 
return ta the acquisition of some knowledge 
respecting this very interesting world, which, 
with all the defects and disgusting pecu- 
liarities of its natives, gives every promise of 
no veiy distant competition with the first 
powers of the Eastern hemisphere. 

We travel to Niagara in a waggon: you 
may guess at the cheapness of the inns in 
this part of the country, when I tell you 
that, the other night, three of us had supper, 
beds, and breakfust, besides some drink for 
two or three Indians who danced far us, and 
the bill came to something less than seven 
shillings for all. I must own the accom- 
modations are still lower than their price j 
nothing was ever so dirty or miserable; but 
powerful curiosity sweetens all difficulties. 

I shall not have an opportunity to write 
again for some time, but I shall send you 
thoughts enough, and you must imagine 
them the dearest and most comfortable pos- 
sible. When I say “ for some time,” I mean 
a fortnight or three weeks. Good by. God 
bless yqu, dears. Oh! that I could know 
how you are at this moment. Your own, 

Tom. 

22.] To his Mother, 

Chippewa, Upper Canada, 

# July 22, 1804. 

Dearest Mother, 

Just arrived within a mile and a half of 
the Falls of Niagara, and their tremendous 
roar at this moment sounding in my ears. 
We travelled one whole day through the 
wilderness, where you would imagine human 
foot had never ventured to leave its print ; 
and tli is rough work has given a he|Jthier 
line 'to my check than ever it could boast in 
the Eastern hemisphere of London. If you 
look at the map of North America, you will 
be able to trace my situation. I Lave passed 
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through the Genessee country, and am now 
between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. Such 
scenery as there is around me l it is quite 
dreadful that any heart, born for sublimities, 
should be doomed to breathe away its hours 
amidst the miniature productions of this 
world, without seeing what shapes Nature 
can assume, what wonders God can give 
birth to. 

I have seized this momentary opportunity, 
dear mother, for writing a line to you, which 
I will entrust to the waggoner who returns 
to Geneva, from which place I last wrote to 
you. Heaven send you may receive all the 
letters. I feel they would interest even a 
stranger to me, then what must they be to 
you I Love to dear father and girls. Your 
own, 

Tom. 

I am now on British ground ; we arrived 
yesterday evening to dinner, and drunk the 
King’s health in a bumper. Just going to 
see tho Falls. Good by. 

2.’b] To his Mother. 

Niagara, July 24, 1804. 

My dearest Mother, 

I have seen the Falls, and am all rapture 
and amazement. I cannot give you a better 
idea of what I felt than by transcribing what 
I wrote off hastily in my journal on return- 
ing. “ Arrived at Chippewa, within three 
miles of the Falls, on Saturday, July 21st, 
to dinner. That evening walked towards 
tho Falls, but got no farther than the Bapids, 
which gave us a prelibation of the grandeur 
we had to expect. Next day, Sunday, 
July 22nd, went to visit the Falls. Never 
shall I forget the impression I felt at the 
first glimpse of them which wo got as the 
carnage passed over the hill that overlooks 
them. We were not near enough to be 
agitated by the terrific effects of the scene ; 
but saw through the trees this mighty flow 
of waters descending with calm magnificence, 
and received enough of its grandeur to set 
nnaginaton on the wing ; imagination which, 
even at Niagara, can outrun reality. I felt 
as if approaching the veiy residence of the 


Deity j the tears started into my eyes ; and 
I remained, for moments after we had lost 
sight of the scene, in that delicious absorp- 
tion which pious enthusiasm alone con pro- 
duce. We arrived at the New Ladder and 
descended to the bottom. Here all its awful 
sublimities rushed full upon me. But the 
former exquisite sensation was gone. I now 
saw all. The striij* that had been touched 
by the first impulse, and which fancy would 
have kept for ever in vibration, now rested 
at reality. Yet, though there was no more 
to imagine, there was much to feel. My 
whole heart and soul ascended towards the 
Divinity in a swell of devout admiration, 
which I never before experienced. Oh ! 
bring tbo atheist here, and he cannot return 
an atheist ! I pity the man who can coldly 
sit down to write a description of these in- 
effablo wonders ; much more do I pity him 
who can submit them to the admeasurement 
of gallons and yards. It is impossible by 
pen or pencil to convey even a faint .idea of 
their magnificence. Painting is lifeless ; and 
the most burning words of poetry have all 
been lavished upon inferior and ordinary 
subjects. We must have new combinations 
of language to describe the falls of Niagara.” 

i 


24.] To his Mother . ! 

Quebec, August 20, 1804. % ; 

My darling Mother, | 

After seventeen hundred miles of rattling ! 
and tossing through woods, lakes, rivers, &c., 

I am at length upon the ground which made 
Wolfe immortal, and which looks more like 
the elysium of heroes than their death-place. 
If anything can make the beauty of the 
country more striking, it is the deformity and 
oddity of the city which it surrounds, and 
which lies hemmed in by ramparts, amidst 
this delicious scenery, like a hog in armour 
upon a bed of roses. 

In my passage ftcross Lake Ontario, I met 
with the same politeness which has been so 
gratifying, and indeed convenient, to me all 
along my route. The captain refused to take 
what I know is always given, and begged me 
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| to consider all my friends as included in the j of the vessel which was to take me, and 
i same compliment, which a line from me begged it as a favour he would defer sailing 


would at any time entitle them to. Even a 
poor watchmaker at Niagara, who did a very 
necessaiy and difficult job for me, insisted I 

■ should not think of paying him, but accept 
! it as the only mark of respect he could pay 
, to one he had heard of so much, but never 

expected to meet with. ^ This is the very 
! nectar of life, and I hope, I trust, it is not 
• vanity to which the cordial owes all its 
j sweetness. No; it gives me a feeling to- 
! wards all mankind, which I am convinced is 
j not unamiable: the impulse which begins 
j with self, spreads a circle instantaneously 

■ around it, which includes all the sociabili- 
! ties and benevolences of the heart. Dearest 
i mother I you will feel this with me. I can- 

not write more now ; the fleet which sails for 
; England is on the point of sailing. To-mor- 
; row or next day I am oft* for Halifax, where 
' I shall bid my last adieu to America, and fly 
home to my darlings once more. Love to all. 

; Your own boy. 

I 25.] To his Mother. 

: Windsor, Nova Scotia, 

I hept. 16, 1804. 

I My darling Mother, 

I arrived at Halifax last Tuesday week, 

( after a passage of thirteen days from Quebec. 

! I wrote to you while at Quebec; but from 
frhat I Lave since heard of the time of the 
fleet’s sailing from there, it is likely this 
letter may reach you first. Well, dears of 
: my heart / here am I at length, with the last 
footsteps upon American ground, and on tip- 
toe for beloved home once more. Windsor, 
j where I write this, is between forty and fifty 
; miles from Halifax. I have been brought 
hither by the governor of Nova Scotia, Sir J. 
Wentworth, to be at the first examination of j 
a new university they have founded. This 
I attention is, as you may suppose, yeiy singular 
and flattering ; indeed, where haye I failed 
to meet cordiality and kindness ? They have 
smoothed every step of my way, and sweet- ; 

I ened every novelty that I met. The governor 
j of Lower Canada, when I was on the point of 
! leaving, sent his aide-de-camp to the muster j 


for one day more, that I might jom a party 
at his house the next day. All this cannot 
I but gratify my own sweet mother, mid she 
| will not see either frivolity or egotism in the 
detail. All along my route I have seized 
every opportunity of writing to you, and it 
will be more than unfortunate if my letters 
do not reach you. You cannot imagine how I 
anxious I have been lest I should lose the | 
opportunity of the Boston frigate home ; for j 
I have been unavoidably detained a month 
beyond my time, and the orders of servico 
are imperious. 1 know that with all Douglas’s 
friendship, he could not wait for me, and I 
almost gave up the hope. But, still lucky, 

I have found him here refitting, and in about 
three weeks we shall sail fo$ England. How 
my heart beats with delight to tell you this. 

I have got Kate’s letter of the 29th. God 
bless her ! dear, good girl. 

You must not be surprised at such a scatter- 
brained letter, for I lut\ e this instant heal’d 
that the packet leaves Halifax before I ret uni 
thither, and I scribble these dithyrambics 
(just risen from dinner) to send into town by 
a gentleman who goes in the morning. 

Tell Carpenter I am coming with a volume 
, of poetic travels in my pocket ; and tell Kate 
j I have learnt some of the u Chansons des 
i Voyageurs ” in coming down the St. Law- 
| renee, which I hope before three months, at 
j the utmost, to sing for her. Love to good 
i father and girls, and good by. Sweet mother, 

' your own, 

| Tom. 

2G.] To his Mother. 

Plymouth, Old England once more, 
Nov. 12, 1804. 

I almost cry with joy, my darling mother, 
to 1x3 able once more to write to you on En- 
glish ground. After a passage of eight-and- 
twenty days, here I am, without a blemish 
either in heart or body, and within a few' 
hundred miles (instead of thousands) of those 
that are dearest to me. Oh dear I to think 
that in ten days hence I may see a letter 
from home, written but a day or two before 
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warm from your hands, and with your very 
breath almost upon it, instead of lingering out 
months after months, without a gleam of 
intelligence, without anything but dreams — 
[here the letter is tom]. If the idleness I 
have had was voluntary or intentional, I 
should deserve to pay for it; but without 
giving me anything to do, my friends have 
increased the necessity of my doing some- 
thing. However, there is one satisfying idea; 
which is, that I am not at a loss for employ- 
ment, and that I have it within my own 
power, in the course of two or three months, 
to draw the sponge over every pecuniary ob- 
ligation I have contracted. How few in a 
similar situation could say this! and how 
grateful do I feel to Heaven, and my dear 
father and mother for those means ! * * * 
ft 

27.] To his Mother . 

Saturday [after my return from Bermuda ]. 

My darling Mother, 

I have only just time to tell you that the 
Prince was extremely kind to me last night, 
at a small supper party at which I met him : 
every one noticed the cordiality with which 
lit* spoke to me. His words were these : u I 
am very glad to see you here again, Moore. 
From the reports I heard, I was afraid we 
had lost you. I assure you (laying his hand 
on my shoulder at the same time) it was a 
subject of general concern.” Could anything 
be more flattering P I must say I felt rather 
happy at that moment. The idea of such 
reports having reached him — his remember- 
ing them upon seeing me, and expressing 
them so cordially — was all pleasant, and 
will, I know, gratify my dear father and 
mothers hearts. I saw him afterwards go 
up to Lord Moira, and pointing towards me, 
express, I suppose, the same thing. 

It was at Lord Harrington’s. I enclose 
you the invitation I received from Lord 
Petersham, because it is friendly, and be- 
cause nothing else could have induced me 
to break the studious retirement I have 
adopted. I am delighted I went. God bless 
you all. 


28. ] To Mm Godfrey . 

Tuesday, — 1805. 

I write to-day, merely because I said I 
would — (a reason, by the bye, which I have 
sometimes been perverse enough to let 
opeiate in quite a contrary direction), but 
it is now half-past five o’clock, and I have 
been all the day beating my brains into 
gold-beater’s leaf, wherewith to adorn and 
bedaub the Honourable Mr. Spencer, and 
the last sound of the bell-man is now fading 
most poetically upon my ears, so God bless 
you! Heaven reward you both for the 
pleasant feelings and sweet recollections 
you have given me to enliven my task and 
my solitude ; they are quite a little Tunbridge 
lamp* to me, and will throw the softened 
light of remembrance over everything I 
shall do or think of. God bless you both 
again and again. I shall not attempt to tell 
you the feelings I have brought away with 
me, but if I have left one sentiment behind, 
of the same family, of the remotest kin to 
those you have given me, I am but too 
happy. I have not stirred out these two 
days. The weather is very dreary and “ suits 
the scribbling habit of my soul ; ” but my fire 
bums bright, and, we flatter ourselves, so 
does our poetry ; so that between the two, 
and the sweet, comfortable recollection of j 
my friends at Ramsgate, I contrive to keep ! 
both heart and fingers at a proper degree of j 
temperature, just a little below salamander 
heat . Ever your own, and dear Lady Done- 
gal’s, 

T. M. 

29. ] To his Mother . 

Saturday, March 30, 1805. 

Every one that I ever knew in this big 
city seems delighted to see me back in it : 
this is comfortable, and if the flowers strewed 
before me had a little gold leaf on them, I 
should be the happiest dog in the world. 
All in good time; but it is strange that 
people who value the silk so much, should 
not feed the poor Worm who wastes himself 

* The Donegals were then at Tunbridge. T. M. 
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j in spinning it out to them. Lady Donegal 
| is the dearest creatuie in the world. God 
bless you all. Your own, 

Tom. 

: 30.] From Miss Godfrey . 

Friday, May 24, 1805. 

" Whatever they promised or profess’d, 

In disappointment ends ; 

In short, there’s nothing I detest 
So much as all my friends.” 

But most of all, you Thomas Moore, the 
most faithless of men I If I had any spirit 
at all, but I have not, I would not write 
you another line. But what can a poor 
woman do, if the heart will still dictate, 
j and the hand still obey. I would have you 
to know, however, that the heart dictates 
j nothing but rage and anger and scolding, 

’ and luckily the hand can only make use of 
j a pen upon the occasion. Lady Charlotte 
| lias bit you, and what use is there in my 
| writing to you: so here I "whistle you 
; down the wind to prey at fortune.” 
j However, if you should beg and pray, 
j prostrate yourself in the dust, and put on 
sackcloth and ashes, why, I am such an easy, 
yielding, gentle composition of flesh and 
blood, to say nothing of being rather foolisli 
J into the bargain, that possibly I might be 
persuaded to forgive you. I should blush 
for my weakness. But then weakness is 
veiy feminine, and blushing not unbecoming. 
So if you should ask pardon, and I should 
forgive you, and blush afterwards for my 
| wreakness, I shall only look the better for it, 

I that’s all. It is very near a fortnight since 
j I w T rote to you, and it is very near a month 
since I heard from you. I hope at least 
that your time has been well employed, but 
I fear that the book will not come out this 
year. I am quite impatient for it : so pray 
tell me how far you are advanced. 

For us, in this gay w'orld, we go on much 
as you left us: there are more assemblies, 
blit nothing very pleasant : veiy few calls ; 
much talk of impeachments, French fleets, 
and such like matter of fact subjects, which 
you, mounted in your highest heaven of 


invention, would not condescend to listen to. 
Mr. William Lamb is to be married to Lady 
C. Ponsonby, and Lord Cowper to Miss 
Lamb, and Miss Call to Mr. Bathurst, and 
very probably I told you all this before. I 
suppose conscience smote you about the two 
hundred and eighty , and you had not courage 
to write to me. 

Adieu. If you don’t answer this, it is the 
last speech and dying words of the much 
insulted, cruelly treated, and extremely ill- 
used, &c. &c. 

M. G. 

31. ] From Lord Moira. 

Edinburgh, Sept. 12, 1805. 

My dear Sir, 

With very sincere satisfaction I accept 
the distinction you are kindly disposed to 
offer to me by the dedication of your work. 
It is not the parade of false modesty when I 
say that I think you ought to have sought 
some more marked name. Mine has been a 
life of effort, " signifying nothing ; ” and its 
unproductiveness has lasted so long, that 
folks have made up their minds to consider 
the character as barren in its nature. At 
all events, the time has gone by ; so that I 
am only one of the out-of-fashion pieces of 
furniture fit to figure in the steward’s room. 
Your dedication will be a memorial of me, 
which will keep me from total oblivion. 
Judge, therefore, how I am bound to esti- 
[ mate the compliment. Believe me, my dear 
sir, very faithfully yours, 

Moiea. 

Thomas Moore, Esq. 

32. ] To his Mother . 

Nov. 2, 1805. 

My dearest Mother, 

It is now near six o’clock, and I have 
hardly time to say How d’ye do ? I have 
been sitting this hour past with Lady Har- 
rington : she is very kind to me, and says 
the more and oftener she sees me in Ireland, 
the better. 

The whole town mourns with justice the 
death of Nelson: those two men (Buona- 




parte and he) divided the world between 
them — the land and the water. We have 
lost ours. 

I got my dear father’s letter, and forgive 
Tom Hume for the many kind affectionate 
things my charge has produced from you. 
Your own, 

Tom. 

33. ] To his Mother . 

Nov. 8, 1805. 

My dearest Mother, 

This weather is only fit for poets, lovers, 
and murderers : there is hardly light enough 
to pursue any other calling. It is now but 
four o’clock, and I cab scarcely see to write 
a lino. I am just going to dine third to 
Rogers and Cumberland: a good poetical 
step-ladder we make — the former is past 
forty and the latter past seventy. 

I wish I could hope to dance at Eliza A.’s 
ball. I have not capered much since I left 
Bermuda; though I forget myself — at Tun- 
bridge, my toe had a few fantastic sallies. 
God bless you all, dears, and good friends. 
Your own, 

Tom. 

They say now Lord Powis is going as 
lord-lieutenant. I don't know him at all. 

34. ] To his Mother. 

Wednesday, Jan. 22, 1806. 

Dearest Mother, 

The town has been a good deal agitated 
to-day by various reports about Mr. Pitt’s 
death. It still seems uncertain ; but every 
one appears to agree that ho cannot live. 
What a strange concurrence of circumstances 
we have witnessed within this short period. 
Something bright, I hope, will rise out of 
tho chaos; and if a gleam or two of the 
brightness should fall upon me, why, Heaven 
be praised for it ! 

I am quite stout again, but have not yet 
ventured upon wine. Nothing ever was like 
the ferment of hope, anxiety, and speculation 
that agitates the political world at this mo- 
ment. They say the King will certainly 
otter the premiership to Addington, but it 


is strongly expected that Addington will re- 
fuse it. | 

Good by. God bless you all. Your own, | 

Tom. ! 

36.] To his Mother • 

Tuesday, Feb, 6, 1806. 

My darling Mother, 

I am quite in a bewilderment of hope, fear, 
and anxiety : the very crisis of my fortune is ! 
arrived. Lord Moira has everything in his j 
power, and my fate now depends upon his j 
sincerity, which I think it profanation to j 
doubt, and Heaven grant he may justify my 1 
confidence. Tierney goes to Ireland, so there 
a hope opens for dear father’s advancement. 
In short, everything promises brilliantly; 
light breaks in on all sides, and Fortune 
looks most smilingly on me. (( If that I 
prove her haggard,” no hermit or misanthrope 
lias ever fled further or more heartily from 
the commerce of mankind than I shall from 
tho patronage of grandees. But this soimds 
liko doubt of Lord Moira, which I hate 
myself for feeling. I have not seen him yet, 
nor do I expect it for some days ; but tho 
instant anything turns out one way or other, 
you shall know it. 

God bless us all, and turn this dawn of 
our hopes into full daylight, I pray of him. 
Your own, 

Tom. 

36.] To his Mother. 

Thursday, Feb. 8, 1806. 

My darling Mother, 

I this morning breakfasted with Lord 
Moira, and have had all my doubts about his 
remembrance of me most satisfactorily re- 
moved : he assured me in the kindest manner 
that he had not for an instant lost sight of 
me ; that he had been a good deal burdened 
by tho friends of others (alluding to the 
Prince) ; but that he still had a very exten- 
sive patronage, and would certainly not for- 
get me. What gave me most pleasure of all, 
and what I am sure will gratify you, dearest 
mother, is his saying that he could now give 
me a situation immediately, but that it would 
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j require residence abroad, and he added, “ We 
: must not banish you to a foreign garrison.” 
j I answered, “ that, as to occupations, I was 
| ready to undertake any kind of business 
j whatever.” — “Yes,” says he ; “but we must 
j find that business at home for you. ” I 
I deferred writing till to-day that I might 
J have this interview to communicate to you, 
i and I know you will share my satisfaction 
| at it. God bless you, dears. Your own, 

Tom. 

I I have hopes that Tierney will go chancel- 
j lor of the exchequer to Ireland, which will 
i give me an opportunity of putting in a word 
for father. 


87.] 


To his Mother . 


April 30, 1806. 

My dearest Mother, 

I cannot help now thinking of the poor 
Negro, who said, when he was going to be 
hanged, what a hard thing it was for a poor 
man “to die and he no sick.” With all the 
feelings of health about me, and such roses 
and even lilies in my face as there never were 
there before, I am obliged to lie up again for 
a week or so, in order to give the coup de 
grace to my maladies ; in short, the abscess, 
though quite well, would not close, and I 
have within these two hours undergone a 
little operation for the purpose of closing it, 
which has given me more pain than I have 
felt yet, and will confine me for about eight 
days. It is a good thing to know, however, 
that, at the end of those eight days, I shall 
be turned out sound and perfect as I ever 
have been in my life. 

I have received a letter from Mrs-. Tighe, 
and shall answer it when I get off my 
back. 

Now that I have written this letter, I feel 
almost afraid that you wilt be fool enough to 
be alarmed at it ; but if you saw my cheeks 
at this moment, almost bursting with health 
and cheerfulness, you would even laugh at 
the little pain that I feel. Your own, 

Tom. 


38.] To his Mother. 

Monday, May, 1806. 

My dearest Mother, 

I missed one letter this last week, for 
which I cry u pcccavi ; ” but I enclose some- 
thing now to you, which will, I think, make 
you feel very' happy; and I hope that, by 
the time this reaches you, Atkinson will bo 
returned and at hand to arrange everything 
about my father’s appointment. You must 
not say a word to any one about this promise 
of Pox’s, as it would be wrong on many 
accounts. 

I believe I told you the kind things the 
Prince said to me about my book. 

I feel uncommon spirits, which I hope 
everything will justify me in. All around 
me looks bright and promising, and the re- 
spectability of the situation they intend for 
me flatters my hopes most delightfully. 

God bless you oil. Best love to dear 
uncle and aunt. You may tell them of Fox’s 
promise. Your own, 

Tom. 

Why does not saucy Kate write to mo 
about my book ? 

39. ] From Lord Moira. 

June 21, 1806. 

My dear Sir, 

I have completed the arrangement for your 
father’s being fixed in the barrack-mastership 
at Dublin. Let me know his Christian name, 
that the warrant may be made out. Faith- 
fully yours, 

Moira. 

40. ] To his Mother. 

Wednesday, 1806. 

My dearest Mother, 

I have seen Lord Moira, and presented 
him my father’s thanks. He told ine, that 
it is one of the Irish commission ersliips I am 
to have, and that these will not he arranged 
till those in England are settled. He spoke 
with the utmost kindness to mo ; and I am 
sure, when he has it in his power, I need 
not doubt his good-wili to serve me. He 
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said, at the same time, that there was no- 
thing to prevent my visiting Ireland, as he 
should not forget me ; So that, I think, in 
about a fortnight I shall take flight for the 
bogs. Darling mother I how happy I sludl 
be to see you! — it will put a new spur on 
I the heel of my heart, which will make life 
trot, for the time at least, sixteen miles an 
j hour. I trust in Heaven that you are re- I 
j covering, and that I shall find you as you 
1 ought to be. Ever your own, 

Tom. 

Love to uncle and aunt. 

41.] To Miss Godfrey . 

I Wednesday, July, 1806. 

j I certainly may say to you as Cowper says 
to one of his correspondents, that u you un- 
! derstand trap,” for nothing was ever more 
skilfully anticipated than the scolding which 
you know you deserved from me, and which 
you were resolved to be beforehand with. 
Sheridan himself could not manage an im- 
! peachment against monoy-defaulters with a 
more unblushing brow of innocence, than you 
havo assumed in charging me with neglect ; 
after your having remained a fortnight at 
Worthing, with nothing on your hands but 
your gloves, and nothing to distract you but 
Chichester, and yet, during that whole time, 
not feeling one twitch of the pen (a disorder 
too that I know you to be at other times so 
subject to), nor thinking it necessary to 
bestow one moment of your idleness upon 
the “ poor forsaken yandtr ” whom you left 
hissing hot upon the pavement of London, 
with a pain in his side and the wind-colic 
! in his heart, with the dust in his eyes and 
the devil in his purse, and in short with 
j every malady, physical, phthisical, and quiz- 
; zical, that could shake the nerves of a gen- 
| tleman, or excite the compassion of a lady ; 
and there are you, between sunbeams and 
mists, between Ossians and Chichestcrs , tak- 
ing a whole fortnight to consider of it, before 
you would oven say, “ How are you now, 
sir P ” W ell — I forgive you, though I cannot 
help thinking it the very refinement of Irish 
modesty, the very quintessence of the bogs, 


to follow up such delinquency with an at- 
tack instead of an apology ; it is like Vol- 
taire’s Huron, who, when they send him 
to confession, seizes the unfortunate priest, 
whirls him out of his sentry-box, and forcing 
him down upon his knees, says, "Now, you 
must confess to me/” * * * 

Now as to Worthing , when am I to visit 
you P I solemnly and assuredly hope to leave 
London for Ireland about the latter end of next j 
week, or the beginning of the follovnng one . j 
Lord Moira has told me that my absence ! 
will not interfere with anything that he has 1 
in prospect for me ; that the commissioner- ; 
ship intended for me is to be in Ireland ; and j 
that, if there are any such appointments, I am , 
to have one of them. Such are my plans, j 
and such my hopes. I wait but for the j 
arrival of the Edinburgh Review, and then 
" a long farewell to all my greatness.” Lon- 1 
don shall never see hie act the farce of 
gentlemanship in it any more, and, " like a 
bright exhalation in the evening,” I shall | 
vanish and be forgotten. Say how and ; 
when I am to go to you. Ever yours, j 

T. M. j 

On Saturday, if you have got to Worthing, J 
I think I shall be able to go down to you : ; 
this at least imposes upon you the task of : 
writing to me to-morrow to let me know. j 

! 

42.] To Miss Godfrey . 

Rcmston, Leicestershire, Sept 20, 1806. , 

" Thus far into the bowels of the Land have j 
I marched on without impediment.” I know ! 
you will say I am an odd fellow, and as long , 
as you say no worse of me, I shall be con- j 
tented. Why didn’t I write all the last ; 
fortnight that I have been Septembrist in J 
town? Why didn’t I apprise you that I ! 
was about to transport my illustrious carcase j 
hither? And why didn’t I — but the only ' 
answer I can make to Why didn’t I ? is Why ' 
— I didn’t. The fact is, I was neither happy | 
nor comfortable, and I did not like to throw j 
the shade of my mind upon paper for you, ! 
though little bodies do not in general cast j 
great shadows ; yet you cannot imagine what 
an eclipse I spread around me whenever my ; 
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orb becomes opaque with sorrow, or that the 
light of the heart does not shine pleasantly 
through me ; and this has been the case all 
this fortnight past. I hare had every pos- 
sible colour of annoyance, — brown study, blue 
devils, not forgetting “ green and yellow me- 
lancholy” — in short, I have been a “rainbow 
ruffian ” (as some sentimental poet styles a 
well-dressed soldier), and my reflections on 
paper would have been all of the prismatic 
kind. u Oh, this learning I what a thing it 
is I ” But to come to the plain matter-of- 
f fact (which, you know, I love as well as I do 

(' roast mutton), I was fidgetted and teased by 
my impatience to get away from London, and 
by the impossibility from day to day of ac- 
complishing it for want of those paper-icings 
I which are so necessary to the flights of even 
i poets themselves. I have, however, con- 
! trived to fly thus far ; and oh ! that I had 
I the wings of a Lottery Pigeon , that I might 
! flee away and be in Dublin. I hope in two 
or three days to manage this. I came down 
here in a new carriage of Rancli tie’s, with 
his German servant to frank me along (“ base 
is the slave who pays”), and the title of “ My 
Lord” lavished on me all the way; not with- 
out some little surprise that his Lordship had 
grown so much of late. I was unfortunate 
enough to be just in time for the Leicester 
Races, where I went with (i burning eyes of 
love ” after my long night’s travel, and figured 
i away at the ball in the evening to the tune 
i of Paddy O’Raflerty till three or four o’clock, 
j The Duchess of Rutland was there. Think 
| of her dining in ordinary with about two 
| hundred Leicestershire racers and grazier*, in 
| their boots just fresh off the race-ground, 
j staring at her with all their eyes and mouths, 
j She did the honours in a most queenish style ; 

| and I asked one of these turf gentlemen 
[ whether he did not think she was a fine 
j “ Monarch Mare.” Now this is a joke even 
! still more distant from your comprehension 
j than jokes in general, because it is a familiar 
! designation among sportsmen for the female 
descendants of a certain famous gentleman 
whom they call Monarch ; and I assure you 
that it had all the “jest’s prosperity ” among 
the black-legs. 


Best love to Lady Donegal : direct your 
next letters under cover to Edward Connor, 
Esq., War Office, Dublin Castle. Yours, 

T. M. 

43.] 7b Miss Godfrey . 

Dublin, 1806. 

I hope Lady Donegal receivod the lotter 
which I wto to to her on my arrival here, 
though I tliink if she had, she would have 
been honest enough to have repaid it before 
now; and /should not have delayed so long 
answering your very dear letter, if I had not j 
been for these five or six days laid up in my J 
old way on the sofa, not so much w r ith illness ! 
as w'ith the dread of illness. I had two or I 
three broad hints from my side that it in- 
tended to recommence operations ; so, with- 
out waiting for the attack, I adopted that 
“ stirring little man, Buonaparte’s” system, 
and marched an anij.y of leeches over it 
immediately ; a little hostile blood has been 
spilt, and everything, I am happy to say, 
seems restored to its former tranquillity. 
You cannot imagine how desperattdy vulgar 
and dreary this place is! I have not even 
Mrs. Tighe * to comfort me, but I expect she 
will be in town in a week or two. I regret 
very much to find that she is becoming so 
u furieusement litUrairc: ” one used hardly to 
get a peep at her blue stockings, but now I 
am afraid she shows them up to the knee : 
however, I shall decide for myself when I 
see her, as certainly this city, among the 
other features of a country town which it 
has acquired, has not forgotten that unfailing 
characteristic, scandal. If it were not for 
my own dears immediately about me, and 
the old books of Tanaquil Faber in St. Pa- 
trick’s Library, I should die tho death of 
the desperate here. I have been received 
certainly with every possible mark of atten- 
tion : most of the men of situation have left 
their cards with me, and, amongst the rest, 
the new Provost of the University, who as 
being the depositary of the morals of the 
country, and personally a veiy High Priest 
into the bargaiu, gave me more pleasure by 

• Author of “ Psyche.” 
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liis visit than any of them. The Harringtons 
have asked me two or three times to dinner ; 
and this very day I was to have been pre- 
sented at a private audience to the Duke of 
Bedford, but he has not come to town on 
accoimt of illness I believe; and it will not 
take place till to-morrow. All these things, 
to be sure, are merely feather* in the cap , but 
they are feathers I like to shake in the eyes 
of some envious people here amazingly. I 
entreat of you to write often to me. Your 


last letter was like summer sunshine to me 
— not only bright but warm, not only lumi- 
nous but comfortable. That blessed ingre- 
dient, affection, which would sweeten the 
homeliest draught, comes doubly sweet in 
the Falemian you sent me, And I beg of you 
to rep eat the dose as often as possible. 

Best love to Lady Donegal and your sister 
Philippa. 

Ever yours, 

T.M. 


DUEL WITH JEEFKEY. 

1806. 

(WRITTEN AS A continuation op the memoir.) 


Particulars of my hostile Meeting with Jef- 
frey in the Year 1806 . 

Some letters of my own, written in the year 
1800 , having lately fallen into my hands, 
which contain allusions to my hostile meet- 
ing, in that year, with my now sincerely re- 
garded and valued friend Jeffrey, I suspend 
the regular course of the Memoir of myself 
commenced in these pages, in order, while 
yet all the circumstances are fresh in my 
memory, to note down some authentic par- 
ticulars of a transaction concerning which 
there has been a good deal of foolish mis- 
statement and misrepresentation. 

In the month of July, 1806 , I had como 
up to London from a visit to Doningtou 
Park, having promised my dear and most 
kind friend, the late Dowager Lady Donegal, 
to join her and her sister at Worthing. The 
number of the Edinburgh containing the 
attack on my " Odes and Epistles ” had been 
just announced, and, as appears by the fol- 


lowing passage in one of my letters, I was 
but waiting its arrival to set off to Worthing. 
“ I wait hut for the arrival of the Edinburgh. 
* * * Say how and when I am to come 

to you.” The Review did not, however, 
reach me in London ; for I have a clear re- 
collection of having, for the first time, read 
the formidable article in my bed, one morn- 
ing, at the inn in Worthing, where I had 
taken up my sleeping quarters, during my 
short visit to the Donegals. Though, on the 
first perusal of the article, the contemptuous 
language applied to me by the reviewer a 
good deal roused my Irish blood, the idea of 
seriously noticing the attack did not occur 
to me, I think, till some time after. I re- 
member, at all events, having talked over 
the article with my friends, Lady Donegal 
and her sister, in so light and careless a tone, 
as to render them not a little surprised at 
the explosion which afterwards took place. 
I also well remember that, when the idea 
of calling out J effrey first suggested itself to 
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j»e, the necessity I should be under of pro- 
ceeding to Edinburgh foe the purpose, was 
a considerable drawback on my design, not 
only from the difficulty I was likely to ex- 
perience in finding any one to acoompany me 
in so Quixotic an expedition, but also from 
the actual and bgt too customary state of 
my finances, which rendered it doubtful 
whether I should be able to compass the 
expense of so long a journey. 

In this mood of mind I returned to Lon- 
don, and there, whether by good or ill luck, 
but in my own opinion the former , there 
1 was the identical Jeffrey himself just arrived, 

J on a short visit to his London friends. From 
Rogers, who had met J eftrey the day before 
at ^ inner at Lord Fine as tie’s, I learned that 
the conversation, in the course of the day, 
having happened to fall upon me, Lord F. 
was good enough to describe me iis possess- 
ing “ great amenity of manners ; ” on which 
Jeffrey said, laughingly, “I am afraid he 
would not show much amenity to me” 

The tirst step I took towards my hostile 
proceeding was to write to Woolriche, a kind 
and cool-headed friend of mine, begging of 
him to join me in town as soon as possible ; 
and intimating in a few words the nature of 
the sendees on which I wanted him. It 
was plain from his answer that lie con- 
sidered me to be acting from the impulse of 
anger,- which, though natural to conclude, 
was by no means the case; for, however 
boyish it might have been of me to consider 
myself bound to take this sort of notice of 
the attack, there was, certainly, hut little, if 
any, mixture, either of ill-temper or mere 
I personal hostility, with my motives. That 
they were equally free from a certain Irinh 
1 predilection for such encounters, or wholly 
! unleavened by a dash of vanity , I will not 
positively assert. But if this sort of feeling 
did mix itself with my motives, there cer- 
tainly could not have been a more fitting 
punishment for it than the sort of result that 
immediately followed. 

As Woolriche’s answer implied delay and 
deliberation, it did not suit, of course, my 
notions of the urgency of the occasion ; and 
I accordingly applied to my old friend Hume, 


who without hesitation agreed to bo the 
fearer of my message. It is needless to say 
that feeling, as I then did, I liked him alt 
the better for his readiness, nor indeed am I 
at all dispose to like him a whit the less for 
it now. Having now secured my second, I 
lost no time in drawing up the challenge 
which he was to deliver $ and as actual com- 
bat, not parley, was my object, I took care 
to put it out of the power of my antagonist to 
explain or retract, oven if he was so disposed. 
Of the short note which I sent, the few first 
lines have long escaped my memory ; but after 
adverting to some assertion contained in the 
article, accusing me, if I recollect right, of 
I a deliberate intention to corrupt the minds of 
my readers, I thus proceeded : “ To this I beg 
leave to answer, You are a liar: yes, sir, 
a liar; and I choose to adopt this harsh and 
vulgar mode of defiance, in order to prevent at 
once fill equivocation between us, and to 
compel you to adopt for our own satis f ction, 
that alternative which you might otherwise 
have hesitated in affording to mine.” I am 
not quite suro as to the exact construction ot 
this latter part of the note, hut it was as 
nearly as possible, I think, in this form. 

There was of course but one kind of answer 
to be given to such a cartel. Hume had 
been referred by Jeffrey to his friend Mr. 
Horner, and the meeting was fixed for the 
following morning at Chalk Farm. Our 
great difficulty now was where to procure a 
case of pistols; for Ilume, though ho had 
been once, I think, engaged in mortal affray, 
was possessed of no such implements ; and 
as for me, I had once nearly blown off my 
thumb by discharging an over-loaded pistol, 
and that was the whole, I believe, of my 
previous acquaintance with fire-arms. Wil- 
liam Spencer being the only one of all my 
friends whom I thought likely to furnish 
me with these sine-qud-nons t, I hastened to 
confide to him my wants, and request his 
assistance on this point. He told me if I 
would come to him in the evening, he would 
have the pistols ready for me. 

I forget where I dined, hut I know it was 
not in company, as Hume had left to me 
the task of providing powder and bullets. 
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which I bought; ft the course of the evening; 
at some shop in Bond Street; and in such 
large quantities; I remember; as would have 
done for a score of duels. I then hastened 
to Spencer, who ; in praising the pistols, as 
he gave them to me, said, “ They are but 
too good.” I then joined Hume, who was 
waiting for me in a hackney coach, and pro- 
ceeded to my lodgings. We had agreed 
that for every reason, both of convenience and 
avoidance of suspicion, it would be most | 
prudent for me not to sleep at home ; and I 
as Ilume was not the man, either then or at 
any other part of his life, to be able to furnish 
a friend with an extra pair of clean sheets, I 
quietly (having let myself in by my key, it 
being then between twelve and one at night) 
took the sheets off my own bed, and, hud- 
dling them up as well as I could, took them 
away with us in the coach to Hume’s. 

I must have slept pretty well ; for Hume, 

I remember, had to wake me in the morning, 
and the chaise being in readiness, we set off 
j for Chalk Farm. Ilume had also taken the 
j precaution of providing a surgeon to be 
within call. On reaching the ground we 
found Jeffrey and his party already arrived. 

I say his " party,” for although Homer 
only was with him, there were, as we after- 
wards found, two or three of his attached 
friends (and no man, I believe, could ever 
boast of a greater number) who, in their 
anxiety for his safety, had accompanied him, 
and were hovering about the spot.* And 
then was it that, for the first time, my ex- 
cellent frieud Jeffrey and I met face to face, 
lie was standing with the bag, which con- 
tained the pistols, in his hand, while Homer 
was looking anxiously around. 

It was agreed that the spot where we 
found them, which was screened on one side 
by large trees, would be as good for our 
purpose as any we could select j and Homer, 
after expressing some anxiety respecting 
some men whom he had seen suspiciously 
hovering about, but who now appeared to 
have departed, retired with Humo behind 


One of those friends was, I think, the present 
worthy Lord Advocate, John Murray. 


the. trees, for the purpose of kyding the 
pistols, leaving Jeffrey and myself together. 

All this had occupied but a very few 
minutes. We, of course, had bowed to each 
other on meeting; but the first words I 
recollect Jbo have passed between us was 
Jeffrey's saying, on our being left together, 
“ What a beautiful morning it is I ” “ Yes,” 
I answered, with a slight smile, “ a morning 
made for better purposes ; ” to which his 
only response was a sort of assenting sigh. 

[ As our assistants were not, any more than 
ourselves, very expert at warlike matters, 
they were rather slow in their proceedings ; 
and as Jeffrey and I walked up and down 
together, we came once in sight of their 
operations: upon which I related to him, 
as rather d propos to the purpose, what Billy 
Egan, the Irish barrister, once said, when, 
as ho was sauntering about in like manner 
while the pistols were loading, his antagonist, 
a fiery little fellow, called out to him angrily 
to keep his grqund. “Don’t make yourself 
unaisy, my dear fellow,” said Egan ; “ sure, 
isn’t it bad enough to take the dose, without 
being by at the mixing up P ” 

Jeffrey had scarcely time to smile at this 
stoiy, when our two friends, issuing from 
behind the trees, placed us at our respective 
posts (the distance, I suppose, having been 
I previously measured by them), and put the 
pistols into our hands. They then retired 
to a little distance ; the pistols were on both 
sides raised ; and we waited but the signal 
to fire, when some police-officers, whose 
approach none of us had noticed, and who 
were within a second of being too late, rushed 
out from a hedge behind J effrey ; and one of 
them, striking at Jeffrey’s pistol with his 
staff, knocked it to some distance into the 
field, while another running over tome, took 
possession also of mine. We were then 
replaced iu our respective carriages, and 
conveyed, crestfidlen, to Bow Street. 

On our way thither Hume told me, that 
from Homer not knowing anything about 
the loading of pistols, he had been obliged 
to help him in the operation, and in fact to 
take upon himself chiefly the task of loading 
both pistols. When we arrived at Bow 
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Street, the first step of both parties was to 
despatch messengers to procure some friends 
to bail us; and as William Spencer was 
already acquainted with the transaction, to 
him I applied on my part, and requested 
that he would lose no time in cornjng to me. 
In the meanwhile we were all shown into a 
sitting-room, the people in attendance having 
first enquired whether it was our wish to be 
separated, but neither party having expressed 
any desire to that effect, we were all put 
together in the same room. Here conversa- 
tion upon some literary subject, I forget 
what, soon ensued, in which I myself took 
only the brief and occasional share, beyond 
which, at that time of my life, I seldom 
ventured in general society. But whatever 
was the topic, Jeffrey, I recollect, expatiated 
upon it with all his peculiar fluency and 
eloquence ; and I can now most vividly re- 
call him to my memory, as he lay upon his 
back on a form which stood beside the wall, 
pouring volubly forth his fluent hut most 
oddly pronounced diction, and dressing this 
subject out in every variety of array that an 
ever rich and ready wardrobe of phraseology 
could supply. I have been told of his saying, 
soon after our rencontre, that he had taken 
a fancy to me from the first moment of our 
meeting together in the field; and I can 
truly say that my liking for him is of the 
same early date. 

Though I had sent for William Spencer, 
I am not quite sure that it wtis he that acted 
as my bail, or whether it was not Rogers 
that so officiated. I am, however, certain 
that the latter joined us at the office ; and 
after all the usual ceremony of binding over, 
&c. had been gone through, it was signified 
to us that we were free to depart, and that 
our pistols should be restored to us. Whether 
unluckily or not, it is hardly now worth 
wLile to consider; but both Hume and my- 
self, in quitting the office, forgot all about 
our borrowed pistols, and left them behind 
us, and, as he set off immediately to join his 
wife who was in the country, I was obliged 
myself to return to Bow Street, in the course 
of a few hours, for the purpose of getting 
them. To my surprise, however, the officer 


refused to deliver them up to me, saying, in 
a manner not very civil, that it appeared to 
the magistrate there was something unfair 
intended ; as, on examining the pistol taken 
from me, there was found in it a bullet, 
while there had been no bullet found in that 
of Mr. Jeffrey. 

Recollecting what Hume had told mo as 
to the task of loading the pistols being chiefly 
left to him, and observing the view taken 
by the officer, and, according to his account, 
by the magistrate, I felt the situation in 
which I was placed to bo anything but 
comfortable. Nothing remained lor mo, 
therefore (particularly as Iliune had taken 
his departure), but to go at once to Horner’s 
lodgings and lay all the circumstances before 
him. This I did without a moment’s delay, 
and was lucky enough to find him at his 
chambers. I then told him exactly what 
the officer had said as to the suspicion 
entertained by the magistrate that some- 
thing unfair was intended ; and even at 
this distance of time, I recollect freshly the 
immediate relief which it afforded me when 
I heard Homer (who had doubtless observed 
my anxiety) exclaim, in his honest and manly 
manner, “Don’t mind what these fellows 
say. I myself saw your friend put the 
bullet into Jeffrey’s pistol, and shall go with 
you instantly to the office to set the matter 
right.” Wo both then proceeded together 
to Bow Street, and Homer’s statement having 
removed the magistrate’s suspicions, the 
officers returned to me the pistols, together 
with the bullet which had been found in 
one of them ; and this very bullet, by-the- 
bye, I gave afterwards to Carpenter, my then 
publisher, who requested it of me, (as a sort 
of polemic relique, I suppose,) and who, no 
doubt, has it still in his possession. 

The following letter, which I wrote im- 
mediately to Miss Godfrey (she and her 
sister, Lady Donegal, being among the 
persons whose good opinion I was most 
anxious about), will show, better than any 
words I could now employ, what woro my 
feelings at that time. 
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44.] 


To Mm Godfrey . 


Monday. 

I hftve just time to tell you that this 
morning I was fool enough (as I know you 
will call it) to meet Mr. Jeffrey by my own 
invitation, at Chalk Farm, and that just as 
we were ready to fire, those official and offi- 
cious gentlemen, the Bow Street runners 
appeared from behind a hedge, and frustrated 
our valorous intentions, so that we are bound 
over to keep the peace for God knows how 
long. William Spencer is the cause of this 
very ill-judged interruption, though he had 
pledged his honour to keep the matter as 
secret jus the grave. I never can forgive 
him ; for at this moment I would rather hjive 
lost a limb than that such a circuinstjtnce 
had happened. And so there is all my fine 
sentimental letters which I wrote yesterday 
for posthumous delivery to your sister, you, 
kc. & c., Jill gone for nothing, and I made to 
feel very like a ninny indeed. Good by. I 
have not yet had time to read your letter. 
Host love to Lady Donegal and your sister. 
Ever your 

Tom Fool till death. 

What I asserted in this letter, namely, 
that it was through Spencer’s means the 
meeting had been interrupted, was commu- 
nicated to mo by Rogers, and, I have no 
doubt, was perfectly correct. Spencer dined 
alone with the Fincastles, and, after dinner, 
told all the circumstances of the challenge, 
the loan of the pistols, &c., to Lord Fincastle, 
who (without, as it appears, communicating 
his purpose to Spencer) sent information that 
night of the intended duel to Bow Street. 

The manner in which the whole affair was 
misrepresented in the newspapers of the day 
is too well known to need any repetition 
here ; but I have been told, and I think it 
not improbable, that to a countryman of my 

own (named Q ), who was editor of one 

of the evening papers, I owed the remarkable 
concurrence in falsehood which pervaded all 
the statements on tho subject. The report 
from Bow Street was taken first (as I have 
heard the story) to the office of the paper in 


question, and contained a statement of the 
matter, correctly, thus : — “In the pistol of 
one of the parties a bullet was found, and 
nothing at all in the pistol of the other.” 
Thinking it a good joke, doubtless, upon 
literary belligerents, my countryman changed, 
without much difficulty, the word “bullet” 
into “pellet and in this altered state the 
report passed from him to the offices of all 
the other evening papers. 

By another letter of my own, written on 
the following day, to Lady Donegal, I am 
enabled to give to my narrative not only au- 
thenticity, but a good deal of the freshness 
of the feeling of the moment to which it 
refers. 

45.] To Lady Donegal. 

Tuesday. 

You will see that lam doomed inevitably 
to one day’s ridicule, by the unfortunate 
falsehood which they have inserted in all 
the morning papers, about the loading of our 
pistols ; but, of course, a contradiction will 
appear to-morrow, signed by our seconds, 
and authorised by the magistrate. This is 
the only mortifying suite that this affair 
could have, and Heaven knows it has given 
me unhappiness enough. Do not scold me, 
dearest Lady Donegal \ if the business was 
to be again gone through I should feel it my 
duty to do it ; and all the awkwardness that 
results from it must be attributed to the ill- 
judged officiousness of the persons who were 
sent to interrupt us. To be sure, there 
cannot be a fairer subject for quizzing, than 
an author and a critic fighting with pellets 
of paper. God bless you. Tell every one 
as industriously as you can the falsehood of 
to-day’s statement, and stem, if possible, the 
tide of ridicule till our contradiction appears. 
Love to your dear sisters. Ever your at- 
tached, 

T. M. 

The statement announced in this letter 
was regularly drawn up, signed by Homer, 
and authorised by tho magistrate ; but, alas! 
never appeared. My friend Ilumo (now 
again my friend, though his conduct on that 
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occasion caused a severance between us for 
more than thirty years) took fright at the 
ridicule which had been brought upon the 
transaction, said that he did not like to ex- 
pose his name ; that he u did not know who 
Mr. Hornet was in short, he refused to 
sign the paper ; and the only effort made at 
public explanation was a short letter on the 
subject from myself, which, of course, to 
those who did not know me personally, went 
deservedly for nothing. 

Through the kind offices of Rogers, a 
j treaty of peace was negotiated between Jef- 
; frey and myself ; I mean those formalities of 
explanation, which the world requires, for 
j in every other respect we already understood 
each other. In the two letters that follow 
will be found some particulars of the final 
arrangement of our strife. 

46.] To Lady Donegal . 

I Aug. 29, 1806. 

i I have been looking for a frank (like that 
! best of all thrifty good girls, Miss J * # *), 
i in order to send you back 1 1 ay ley’s letter, 
which is as pretty a specimen of the old j 
gentleman’s twaddling as I could wish to 
see. But the last person I asked for a frank 
was Humphrey Butler ; and he told me if I 
had applied before the Union he could have 
given me one, — which, however satisfactory 
it was, made me resolve to keep Hayley’s 
letter from you a little longer, and I shall 
return it the instant I get a cover, and not a 
soul shall see it, I assure you. Lord Moira 
has written to me a very kind note, in con- 
sequence of my communicating to him the 
explanations which I had from J effrey, and 
he assures me “ he feels uncommon satisfac- 
i tion that it has terminated so pleasantly.” 
j If I were just now seated upon the couch, 
j with my legs turned up, I could show you 
this letter ; but, as I am not, I must only 
give you an extract from it, thus : — “ I feel 
perfectly for you how disagreeable it is to be 
obliged to start one’s self as the butt for all 
the wild constructions of the public ; misre- 
presentation, in some way or the other, is the 
I inevitable lot of every one who stands in 
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such a predicament j blit the squibs against 
you were only momentary, and a fair tribute 
to the spirit with which you vindicated your 
character will remain .” 

£This high Spanish approbation of my con- 
duct has given me much pleasure, as I know i 
it will to you,* indeed, nothing can be more 
gratifying than the generous justice which 
every friend whose opinion I value has done 
to my feelings upon this occasion. I was 
particularly happy to hear that Homer, the 
other day, at Holland House, spoke warmly 
in praise of what he called “ the mixture of 
feeling and fortitude which my conduct ex- 
hibited.” 

I met your friend the Duke of York, and 
I the Duke of Cambridge, in a dinner party of 
eight only the other day at Harry Creville’s. 

In short, I do nothing but dine ; yesterday at 
Ward’s, to day at Lord Cowper’s, Arc. Some- 
body told me, and made my heart flutter not 
a little, that you are coining to town before 
your Tunbridge trip. I believe it was Chi- 
chester that u whispered the flattering tale,” ; 
but I am almost afraid to believe it. I should 
in that case see you once before I go to bury 
myself among my St. Chrysostoms and Ori- 
gens, and to shake hands with a dearer father 
than whole centuries of such fathers. Car- 
penter is to give mo forty pounds for the 
Sallust, and I wait hut for this forty-pounder 
to discharge me at one single shot to Dublin. 

Best love to dear Mary (why shouldn’t I 
call her Mar}', as well as that old ridiculous 
Hermit?), and to sister Philippa, too, a J 
thousand remembrances. Ever yours, most j 
truly, | 

T. M. I 

j 

47.] To Lady Donegal. j 

Monday, August, 1806. j 

I have the pleasure to tell you that this 
morning I had a pacific meeting with Mr. 
Jeffrey at Rogers’s, and received from him 
the most satisfactory apologies for the intem- 
perance of his attack upon me. He acknow- 
ledged that it is the opinion, not only of 
himself hut his friends, that the Review 
contained too much that wn« exceptionable, 
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and that he is sincerely sorry for having heard the affair talked of by several people, 
written it. He has given me a statement to and that you had got universal credit for the 
this purpose in his own autograph, which manner in which you had conducted yourself 
concludes thus : “ I shall always hold myself throughout the whole of it. In short, I am 
bound to bear testimony to the fairness $ad quite agreeably surprised to find the turn it 
spirit with which you have conducted your- has all taken in your favour. You don't 
self throughout the whole transaction.” Is know how happy we feel at it, for I am sure 
not this all pleasant P I know you will be you don’t know to this good day how much 
glad to hear it The letter which you will we care for you. But never take a pistol in 
see in to-morrow’s Post was a very necessary your hand again while you live. I dare say 
step, and will put an end to every miscon- in Ireland, where you have beaucoup (Tenvietix, 
struction of the affair ; so that (for the first every pains has been taken to misrepresent 
time since I took the business into contem- and blacken you. I desired Philly to write 
plation) I feel u my bosom’s lord sit lightly Rogers’s whole account of it to Miss Crook- 
on his throne,” and the sooner I receive shank, that she may tell your Mend Joe of 
your congratulations upon the subject the it, and spread it about in her society ; for it 
better. Ever yours, is in that line of life that the prejudices 

T. M. against your writings, and the envy of your 
I have now done with these bulletins, and t,dent3 > 810 the strongest The old ones 
shall write you letters hereafter. have more morality, and the young ones 

more pretensions than one finds in the higher 
ranks of life. fVll I want is to have justice 
| 48.] From Miss Godfrey. done to you, perhaps a little more than 

j Tunbridge, Oct. 2, 1806. justice. But I would have all the world to 

I Well, how are you after your sea-sickness, understand, that I am a very moral woman ; 

| and how do you feel yourself in Dublin, after and I must honestly confess to you by the 
I your brilliant career here among the learned wav, that all my illusions about the beautiful 
| and the dissipated ? If it were not for the Susan have vanished, and left not a WTeck 
| extreme joy which I know you feel at being behind them. We are all veiy tame this j 
j with your family again, I should grieve for year, and neither blindman’s bjiff nor puss in J 
the change ; but you have contrived, God a corner have yet made their appearance j 
knows how I amidst the pleasures of the amongst us ; but as Souza is expected, there j 
world, to preserve all your home, fireside is uo knowing how soon the revels may 
affections true and genuine as you brought begin. The place is quite full, and many 
them out with you ; and this is a trait in your more people of our acquaintance than wSe 
character that I think beyond all praise : it here last year ; hut we would give them all 
is a perfection that never goes alone, and I rank and file for you, and there's the sea 
believe you will turn out a saint or an angel rolling away between us, as satisfied as if it 
after all. We have had the whole history were doing the thing in the world we liked 
of your affair with Jeffrey from Rogers, even the best. Philly was offended with you 
to the slightest particulars. If I had uever for leaving her name out in your last letter, 
known you, the story would have interested I suppose your sister is quite delighted to 
me, the way he tells it. He makes you out have you with her. I hope you found her 
a perfect hero of romance, and your conduct and ail the rest of your family happy and 
quite admirable. But what pleased me most comfortable iu their new situation. Tell me 
was, to hear that Jeffrey took a great fancy something 1 of your way of life in Dublin, 
to you from the first moment he saw you in Adieu ! Sincerely yours, 
the field of battle, pistol in hand to kill him. 

I believe Rogers to be truly your friend upon • 
this occasion. Lord Clifdon says ho has • 


M. G. 
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! 40.] To Miss Godfrey, 

Dublin, Monday, Feb. 23, 1807. 

I am quite ashamed of myself — at which 
you ought to be very much delighted, because 
it humiliates me most profoundly before 
you, and gives you ten times more merit in 
my eyes than I would condescend to allow 
you if I felt that I had exactly done what I 
ought to do ; but, indeed, if you knew the 
efforts I am obliged to make to throw some 
sort of ballast into the little pleasure-boat of 
my existence — if you knew how difficult I 
find it to square the gains and losses of time , 
and set off the savings of the morning against 
the expenditures of the night, you would not 
be very hard upon me, but would be very' 
glad to hear that I have contrived to study I 
I about three hours and a half eveiy day since 
I came here. And though I have said every 
morning, in going to old Patrick’s Library, 
“ Well, I shall return time enough to-day 
f for the post,” yet once I get into that bo- 
rdering seraglio , what with making real 
love to one, flirting with some, and merely 
throwing my eye upon others, the whole day 
has passed in dalliance, and I have hardly 
had time enough afterwards to make myself 
decent for company. I have now, however, 
bid adieu to this harem, and have made up 
rry mind for a week’s idleness before I leave 
Ireland, which will be, I hope, on Friday 
or Saturday next, and then once more for 
Donington, for the Muses, and for you ! — 
dear Donington, dear Muses 1 and dear you! 
Sony am I to think, however, that both you 
and the Muses , however you may visit my 
thoughts, must be equally invisible to me* 
and I would willingly give up the satiety of 


my whole Nine just to be, as I could wish, 
with my Two in Davies Street By my Two 
here I mean you and your sister Philly, for 
Lady Donegal has long forgotten me. 

What you communicated to me about 
Jeffrey pleases mo extremely, because it 
justifies my conduct most amply, and does 
honour to both of us. I have written no- 
thing since I came here, except one song, 
which everybody says is the best I have ever 
composed, and I rather prefer it myself to 
most of them. When am I to sing it to you ? 
Oh ! when, when f I am an unfortunate ras- 
cal, that’s certain. 

You may direct your answer to this to 
Donington, and I have full reliance on your 
being my sick heart's nurse while I am there. 
God bless you. Very much yours, 

Thomas Moore. 


50.] To Miss Godfrey . 

Donington Park, Loughborough, 

Friday morning, March, 1807. 

Though I think you do not care much to 
know " iny whereabout,” or I should have 
had a letter here as I petitioned, yet I cannot 
help telling you that here I am, and here 
shall he, for God knows how long. I am 
m ado very comfortable, and it certainly is 
friendly of Lord Moira to do me these little 
kindnesses j but the main point is still want- 
ing : u II me donne des manchettes , et je n'ai 
point de chemise .” I read much more than 
I write, and think much more than either ; 
but what does it all signify P The people of 
Dublin, some of them, seemed voiy sorry to 
lose me ; but I dare say by this time they 
treat me as the air treats the arrow, fill up 
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52.] From Lord Moira . 


the gap and forget that it ever passed that 
way. It is a dreadful thing not to be neces- 
sary to one’s friends, and there is but one in 
the world now to whom I am anything like 
a sine qud non. While that one remains, il 
fawt him queje vive ; when that one goes, il 
n'y a plus de nScmitS. You see I have 
brought no wife with me from Ireland, not- 
withstanding all that the kind match-makers 
of this world did for me. I was very near 
being married the other night here at a dance 
the servants had to commemorate St. Pa- 
trick’s Day. I opened the ball for them 
with a pretty .lacemaker from the village, 
who was really quite beautiful , and seemed 
to break hearts around her as fast as an Irish- 
man would have broken heads. So you see 
I can be gay. 

Have you met with old Cumberland’s se- 
cond edition? lie has spoken of me in a 
way that I feel very grateful for, and if you 
ever see him, I wish you would tell him so. 
How go on Spencer and Rogers, and the rest 
of those agreeable rattles, who seem to think 
life such a treat that they never can get 
enough of it? Yours, 

T. M. 

51.] To his Mother. 

Wednesday, March, 1807. 

My dearest Mother, 

Wo know nothing decisive yet about the I 
ministry. The last accounts gave me rather 
a hope that Lord Moira would stay in, though 
I don’t know whether one would wish him 
for his own sake to continue, after his public 
vow not to serve with the Duke of Portland : 

If however, as it is said, the Prince takes the 
part of the new arrangement, he will most 
certainly stay in. It is all a bad business 
for the country. Fine times, to be sure, for 
changing ministry, and changing to such fools 
too 1 It is like a sailor stopping to change his 
shirt in a storm, and after all putting on a very 
ragged one. I see Lord Hardwicke is very 
active in the business, so I suppose he will 
return to Ireland. I got Kate’s one letter in 
the course of three weeks, and congratulate 
her much on her activity. Love to all. 
Your own, Tom. 


London, April 9. 1807. 

My dear Sir, 

You will have been well aware of all the 
occupation which has attended our expulsion 
from office ; therefore, I think, you will have 
ascribed my silence to that cause, and not 
have charged me with inattention. Had you 
been here on the spot, your pen might have 
been exercised with great effect in displaying 
the importance of the constitutional question 
which we have been defending. The matter, 
however, will now be at an end before any 
publication could appear ; and in the vehe- 
mence of contest all real consideration of the 
point at issue will be lost. Most sincerely 
do I lament that I had not the means of ob- 
taining some fit situation for you before we 
were turned out. Perhaps your prospects are j 
not worse now than they were ; for my own i 
patronage afforded nothing of a kind to suit j 
you, and my colleagues had too many objects j 
of their own to fulfil. j 

I have the honour, dear sir, to be your ; 
very obedient servant, j 



No. 53.] To Lady Donegal. j 

Donington Park, ! 

Monday, April 27, 1807. 

u We are commanded (says Cosmo de Me- ; 
dici) to forgive our enemies, but I cannot find j 
that we are anywhere ordered to forgive our 
[ friends. ” Now, though this is a vejy deep 
[ and good saying of Cosmo’s, yet it is not at j 
all applicable to you; for, notwithstanding J 
that I did suspect you of a sort of kze amitiS, 
a kind of compassing and imagining the 
death of our friendship, yet I now entirely 
acquit you, and hope everything from your 
loyalty in future. As to absence, I have said 
very often, and I believe to you among others, 
that recollections are too like the other 
perishables of this world, and that it is hard 
even for those who take the best’eare of them, 
to keep up a stock without a supply now and 
then ; so that, though I feel I am strong in 
that article at present, yet I trust for all our 
sakes I shall be able to open shop in Tun- 
bridge this year, and shall come back “ laden 
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| with notions ,” as the Americans call their 
| fancy goods. I suppose you will only allow 
| love to come under the head of fancy goods, 
! hut I am afraid all the feelings of our heart 
I hare but too much of her manufacture in 
I them. I am here very busy, and yet if I 
1 were to try And tell you about what, it would 
| puzzle me a little : only this I must inform 
1 you "to God’s pleasure and both our com- 
forts,” that I am not writing love-verses. I 
begin at last to find out that politics is the 
only thing minded in this country, and that 
it is better even to rebel against government, 
than have nothing at all to do with it,* so I 
am writing politics : but all I fear is, that 
my former ill-luck will rise up against me in 
a new shape, and that as I could not write 

love without getting into , so I shall not 

[ be able to write politics without getting into 
I treason. As to my gaiety and dissipation, I 
I am to be sure very dissipated, for I pass my 
t whole time among knoicing-ones and black- 
| legs, the former in the library , the latter in 
the rookery ; it is true, I see some white legs 
j now and then upon the lawn, but I have 

I f notlnng at all to do with them, I assure you. 

I had a long letter from America the other j 
day; and what do you think P My Epistles 
were, in January last, going through their 
third edition there 1 and Carpenter is only 
■ just now getting out his second, of which I 
; have seen some proof-sheets, and they are 
i very beautiful. Sly correspondent tells me 
. that, to the last edition that had come out in 
j America, there was prefixed u some account 
I of the author,” but he had not yet seen it. 

A pretty account, I dare say, it is ; but there 
is some glory in being even abused so gene- 
rally ; and I have that at least in common 
with most of the great men who have lived, 
just as I am little, like Horace, and love 
i dozing in the morning, like Montaigne : it is 
; comfortable to resemble great men in any- 
j thing. Tell Miss Godfrey that I cry “pec- 
j cavi and beg pardon for what I said in my 
j last billet, but that I said it merely for the 
j pleasure of transcribing that epigram, which 
I knew she would like, and which is written 
by her friend, the man that wrote “Mille, 
foie ,” &c. I shall send her a palinode in a 


day or two, that is (for fear she should ex- 
pect anything great from this hard Greek 
word) my recantation, justification, and re- 
nunciation of the aforesaid and all other 
errors thereunto belonging and appertaining, 
and what not. You must know I have been 
reading law very hard, and you must not 
wonder at its breaking in in my style. 1 am 
determined on being called to the Irish bar next 
year. Best remembrances to your dear sis- 
ters, and believe me, yours most truly, 

Thomas Moore. 

54.] To his Mother. 

May, 1807. 

My dearest Mother, 

There is a fishpond here, which Lord ! 
Moira has always been trying to fill; but I 
he couldn’t; and it has long furnished me j 
with a very neat resemblance to my own 
pocket , which I dare say he would like to do 
the same with, but couldn’t. This pond, 
however, in the late rain, has got the start 
of my pocket, and is brimful at this present 
writing, which will delight his lordship so 
much that I am afraid he will come down in 
a hurry to look at it. Believe me, your own, 

Tom. 

55.] To Miss Godfrey. 

Tuesday night, May 28, 1807. 
These good people are come down upon 
me at last ; so there is an end at once to all 
my musings and meditations. But there is 
one thing, I assure you, I "write to you with 
some pleasure now, because I want you more. ! 
Except when I actually have the society of j 
those I love, I am never so much with them I 
as when I am alone; and though this may 
sound very Irish, I flatter myself it is Irish 
in much more than sound. All my pursuits, 
all my thoughts in solitude, have a reference 
to my dear and distant friends. I enjoy my 
own feelings bed, when I think they would 
sympathise in them, and am never proud of 
what I do, except when I can hope they will 
approve of it; but in the bustle of such 
society as I have now, neither my feelings 
or my business are worthy of being associated 
with such friends as you are, so that I begin 
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to miss you exceedingly, and am glad to fly 
to a quiet moment like this, when I can call 
you hack and tell you that my heart is fit to 
receive you. There is another circumstance 
by which you are a gainer in my present 
situation, and that is comparison . Oh the. 
sweet happy days of friendship and boiled 
mutton! how unlike were you to the disguised 
hearts and dishes, the iced wines and looks, 
of my present dignified society. But I am 
beginning to talk too sentimentally for your 
wag-ship. You must know I shall soon 
leave this ; but I wish to Heaven either I or 
you could know that I shall leave it for 
Tunbridge. I am afraid, alas ! that Ireland 
must bo my destination again, and that I 
must leave our friendship to take care of it- 
self, without any looking after, for six or 
seven months longer : this is a hard case, but 
the softest hearts meet with the hardest cases 
in this world. I wish such precious souls as 
yours and mine could be forwarded through 
life with " This is glass ” written on them, 
as a warning to Fortune not to jolt them too 
rudely ; but if she was not blind, she would 
seq that we deserve more care than she takes 
of us. She would see that I ought to be 
allowed to go to Tunbridge, and that you 
ought to be without ache or ailment to re- 
ceive mo there. You always speak so way- 
gisldy about your own grievances (and, 
indeed, other people’s) that I cannot collect 
from what you say of your illness, whether 
you are really veiy bad or not ; but I sin- 
cerely hope it was more fatigue than ill-health 
that you complained of. Ever yours, 

T. M. 

On Thursday I shall be seven and twenty 
round yearn * : drink my health, and more 
sense to me. 

66.] From Miss Godfrey . 

June 9, 1807. 

You are the most ingenious man at making 
excuses, telling lies, and deceiving poor 
woman, that ever fell in my way in my pil- 
grimage upon earth ) and your last letter to 

me is a most beautiful composition of this 
sort* and, albeit^ might impose upon any one 
of my sex but myself. Alas, and alack-a- 
day ! I have not lived so long with you for 
nothing. I have found you out, and know 
full well, to my sorrow and regret, that un- 
less you are in love with a woman you don’t 
care a pin about her, if she does not worry 
and torment you into thinking of her some- 
times ; and poor dear Friendship, after being 
obliged to march up boldly and take you by 
assault, must keep a constant watch upon 
you afterwards, or she will most certainly 
lose you. Well, there is no help for it — 
with all your faults I like you still. Pray 
don’t think of going to Ireland without pay- 
ing us a visit either here or at Tunbridge. 
We shall be excessively disappointed if you 
do. I changed my plans since I wrote to 
you last, and have remained on in town ; in 
the first place, because I got better, and in 
the second place, because the Shaftesburys 
would not let me stir, whether I were better 
or worse. So here I am, and here we all 
are, till the middle of next week, and then 
we propose to return to Tunbridge, and either 
here or there, a visit from you will give us 
the sincerest pleasure. I think your return 
to Ireland looks like manying, and if the 
lady bo young and handsome, and rich, what 
better can you do ? The latter she must be, 
or you must not think of her, and all the rest j 

I hope she will be. Are you really thinking j 
of such a step p * * * * J 

# * Lord Shaftesbiuy # is read- 

ing and admiring. your poems at present; 
he desired me to tell you that he has got an 
Anacreon for you which he means to give 
you when he sees you. It was given to him 
by a Professor in the University at Genoa, 
who understood English, and admired your 
translation to the greatest degree ; and upon 
Lord Shaftesbury saying you were an ac- 
quaintance of his, he made him a present of 
this Anacreon, which is printed in capital 
letters, or something uncommon, which a 
poor ignorant woman cannot be expected to 
understand or explain. I forgot to tell you 

j In fact, according to the medal, twenty-eight. 

* Anthony, fifth Earl. 
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in my last that I saw Cumberland at Tun- 
bridge, and I took an opportunity of men- 
tioning to him how much you were obliged 
by the manner in which he had spoken of 
you in his book. So he smiled and panted, 
put his head on one side, and said how happy 
he was — that you were quite charming: 
‘ He has more talents than any of them ; I 
was obliged to admit his faults to obtain 
credit for what I said of his excellences, 
otherwise praise would have been injudicious 
and useless.’ I asked him if Rogers had not 
told him, as I begged he would, how flattered 
you felt upon the occasion ; and his answer 
was, ‘ He be hanged ; he never told me one 
word about it.’ The Fincastles set off for 
Scotland yesterday ; they are to remain there 
two years. I am sorry for it, as I really like 
! them both, and him in particular. Rogers 
J is gone to Hampshire for three weeks, and I 
| suppose Spencer is weeping, and wailing, 
j and gnashing his teeth, an operation which 
! he will take care to perform in public that 
; he may be seen of men. What do you call 
j this but ill-nature ? And yet I swear to you 
J I hate ill-nature, and I don’t dislike Spencer ; 
j he is a good-humoured, heartless fellow, and 
| we shake hands and are jolly whenever we 
i* meet. Whenever you see Lady Shaftesbury * 
you must love her, for she is all over heart 
and goodness ; and Lady Barbara f is a pretty 
amiable little girl, and you can’t help loving 
her. Now, farewell ; perhaps this day 
; twelvemonth I may receive the answer to 
' this letter, scolding me, as you always do, 

I when you are conscious of behaving ill to 
me, for my long silence. 

s M. G. 

| Tour letteT, having gone round by Tun- 
j bridge, came too late for us to drink your 
j health on your birthday. I shall drink it 
twice next year. 


You are a shabby fellow for having written 
three long pages to Mary, without once 
mentioning the name of unfortunate me. I 


• Daughter and heir of Sir John Webb, 
t Afterwards Lady de Manley. 
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wish I could flatter myself that this omission 
was intentional, for then I could forgive it; 
but as it proceeds from downright forgetful- 
ness, I own my wrath will endure till you 
have atoned for such an outrage against 
friendship. With all your sins upon your 
head, I hope we shall see you at Tunbridge, 
as it would grieve me sincerely to think that 
you were to return to Ireland without seeing 
us, oven for one week. 

Yours most truly, &c. &c. 

B. D. 

57.] From Miss Godfrey. 

Tunbridge Wells, Aug. 30, 1807. 

Well monk, hermit, philosopher, misan- ; 
thrope (or whatever title please thine ear), 
what are you about ? My pen would mi- j 
turally fall into its old habits of accusing you j 
of forgetting absent friends, and not caring i 
for anything that was not stuck upon its 
chair before your eyes, if I had not made an j 
eifort over myself, and taken up a new j 
system. I intend from this day forth and 1 
for evermore, to form myself upon the 
model of Charity, which, as St. Raul tells ; 
us, u Slide ret h long, and is kind, believeth { 
all things, hopeth all things, endurcth all j 
things.” So I suffer your long silence and j 
seeming forgetfulness, and yet am kind ; and 
I believe that you care for us, and I hope 
that you care for us : but ns to enduring, I 
don’t know what to say; it is an ugly word, 
and I am sorry I wrote it down. The 
beautiful Miss Fawkcners came here yester- 
day and went away to-day. I did not see | 
them; but they told Ilarry Greville, who | 
asked me if it were true, and I said it was a : 
lie, that you were actually married to an j 
attorney's daughter with a large fortune. 
Miss Joddrcl and her mother arrived hero ; 
yesterday. The girl asked a thousand ques- 
tions about you, and desired many pretty 
things to be said to you. She is in great 
beauty just now, and I thought in your 
little cottage you might bo glad to hear that 
you were regretted by your former belles ; 
and to show you that you are remembered by 
others also, I have cut out of a newspaper a 
copy of baddish sort of verses for your edifi- 
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cation. What are you about now ? every- 
body asks us, and we can tell nobody. I 
should like to know for my own satisfaction, 
and I would keep it a most profound secret 
if you wished it ; for when discretion and 
secrecy are required from me, I am without 
an equal upon this wide earth. So you live 
near an obelisk that I used to drive out to 
with the Crookshanks, when 1 was last in 
Ireland : a dreary spot it is, as well as I re- 
collect, without tree or bush to shelter you 
from sun or wind. I grieve at your banish- 
ment from this country, for I think you are 
thrown away in Ireland ; and life is so short, 
and youth still shorter, that it is melancholy 
not to be able to enjoy it all, and still more 
| melancholy to be obliged to live at fdl for 
i the future in such times as these, when the 
future may come so frightful to us as to give 
us nothing but regrets for not having enjoyed 
the past while there was any good to enjoy. 
And yet you were wise too, and I have 
your real welfare too much at heart not to 
be glad for your sake at the sacrifice you 
have made, but I lament that it was neces- 
i sary to make it. I hope nothingwill prevent 
, your return here this winter. You are so 
i popular that I am afraid your head will be 
■ turned at the joy which your arrival in 
London will create among all your friends 
! and acquaintance. You will find them all 
pretty much as you left them ; hardly any 
chances or changes having occurred since 
you turned your back upon this gay world 
hist summer, except that, for the* women, un 
an deplus, et unc grace de moins are something. 
You have of course seen and heard the 
Catalani. What do you think of herP She 
had outlived her fame in this country. Her 
voice astonished at first, but when the 
novelty was over they said she was more 
surprising than pleasing, and that she sung 
out of tune. She asked and got more for 
singing at concerts than anybody ever got 
before. She never went anywhere without 
her odious husband at her elbow, who novel* 
could bear that she should sing without 
being paid for it. Mr. Knight gave her some 
gay dinners as he was one of her greatest 
admirers. I saw her at the Fincastles and 


the Berrys, where she was made much of, 
and sang, and appeared good-natured. La 
Cannd and she hated each other, and would 
never sing at the same parties. Hare you 
read Madame de Stael’s new novel Corinne P 
Read it if you have not ; it will amuse you 
in your cottage. You will hate the heroine, 
for you like to chain women down to their 
own firesides; and provided that they are 
beautiful and foolish, you ask nothing more. 
Now I don’t quarrel with you about the 
fireside and the beauty, but I think it a pity 
you should protect and preach up folly. 
And note, I don’t love Corinne myself, but 
I was interested in the book, for I like a fine, 
exaggerated, extravagant passion that breaks 
one’s heart, such as one never sees in the 
natural course of human affairs. But you 
can’t deny, much as you are disposed to dis- 
pute all my wise opinions, that, in the na- 
tural course of human affairs, things go on 
dully and stupidly enough, and that to-day 
is too much the ditto of yesterday. When 
once I take up the pen to write to you, there 
is no getting rid of it ; it sticks to my fingers 
and keeps moving on in spite of me ; and 
here I have written you a long letter about 
nothing, and have never told you of the 
' miserable anxiety of every one about our 
expedition to Copenhagen, which is however 
the only subject that any one talks of. 
What do you say to King J erome Napoleon 
marrying our king’s great niece, the Princess 
of Wirt cm berg ? Her mother was daughter 
to the Duchess of Brunswick, and sister to 
the Princess of Wales, so his son will be 
presumptive heir to the throne of England. 

I hope it will be a very wet day, and that 
you may be tired of books and writing when 
you receive this letter, and that you may be 
glad of anything to make a little variety in 
your life ; then perhaps you may welcome 
tli is with all its dulness. A thousand kind 
things to you from us all. Never, while you 
live, forget us. Adieu. 

M. G. 
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58.] To Lady Donegal . 

Saturday, April 29, 1808. 

Though I don’t much care how light and 
inconsiderate I may seem to the world in 
general^ yet with regard to the opinion of 
friends I am not altogether so indifferent: 
and therefore, though I allow the good 
people of Dublin to think (as indeed I hare 
told them) that it was the toss-up of a 
tenpenny token which decided me against 
going to London, yet to you I must give 
some better signs and tokens of rationality, 
and account for my change of mind in some- 
what a more serious manner. As this task, 
however, is very little to my taste, seeing 
that I would rather vindicate any one else 
than myself, the present expose must serve 
I for “all whom it may concern and I there- 
| fore enjoin you to make the said document 
known unto our friend and cozen , Miss Man’, 

! not forgetting our trusty and well-beloved 
' Rogers, to the end that we may be no 
farther troubled therewith. In the first 
, place, then, my motives for going to London 
may be comprised under the heads of 
pleasure and ambition, and the purest part of 
the former object you must take solely to 
yourselves, for, (though I confess, the taste 
: of pleasure has not quite yet left my lips, the 
strongest attraction that my Epicureanism 
would have in London at present is the 
pleasure of being near you, with you, and 
about you, — “ About you, goddess, and about 
you.” Well, then, there’s the pleasure of 
the thing settled. Now, with respect to the 
ambitious part, I don’t know that I can be 
quite so explicit upon that head, for the 
objects of all ambition are generally as vague 
' as they are distant; andluckily for the humble 
people of this world, those joys that give 
most pleasure to the heart are easiest defined 
and easiest attainable. I thought, however, 
j that by republishing those last poems with 
! my name, together with one or two more of 
j the same nature which I have written, I 
; might catch the eye of some of our patriotic 
j politicians, and thus bo enabled to serve 
• both myself and the principles which I 
I cherish ; for to serve one at the expense of 

I 
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the other would be foolish in one way and 
dishonourable in the other. Though, how- 
ever rash it would be to sacrifice myself to 
my cause, I would rather do it a thousand 
times than sacrifice my cause to myself. How 
happy when the two objects are reconciled I 
Well, against these motives of pleasure and 
ambition, I had a sad array of most cooling 
considerations ; indeed, many of the reasons 
why Austria should not go to war were the 
very reasons why I should not go to London 
— an exhausted treasury, dilapidated resources, 
the necessity of seeking subsidies from those 
who would fleece me w’ell for it in turn, tho 
unprepared stato of my capital, kc. kc. 11 1 
have here a home, where I can live at but 
little expense, and I have a summer’s leisure 
before' me to prepare something for the next 
campaign, which may enable me to look 
down upon my enemies, without entirely look- 
ing up to my friends ; for, let one say what 
one will, looking up too long is tiresome, let 
the object be ever so grand or lovely, whether j 
tho statue of Venus or the cupola of St. I 
Paul’s.” Such w’ere my reflections, while I 
waited for the answer to a letter which I j 
had written to Carpenter, sounding him 
upon the kind of assistance which lie would ' 
be willing to give me, and suggesting that, j 
as it was entirel yfor his interest that I should 
go over (to get the work through the press 
which I left in his hands), I thought ho 
ought at least to defray my expenses, llis 
answer was so niggardly ami so chilling, 
that it instantly awakened me to the folly of 
trusting myself again in London without 
some means of commanding a supply, and I 
resolved to employ this summer in making 
wings for myself against winter to carry mo 
completely out of tho mud. I have not 
time to add any more to this, which I have 
written in a great hurry, and have not now 
time to read over again ; but I trust you 
will be able to make out from it very good 
and sufficient reasons for the sacrifice which 
I have doomed myself to make in not going 
to London this year.. With respect to 
sister Mary’s intelligence of my being in 
love, I shall answer that charge to herself, 
and shall only say that I wonder she is not 
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sick of imputing to mo a sensation of which, 
I am sony to say, I have not felt one flutter 
these three years. Do not forget me , above 
all things do not forget me. 

T. M. 

69.] To Lady Donegal. 

Jan. 3, 1809. 

I was quite sony to hear from Rogers that 
you have had another attack of those sad 
j fainting fits which used to annoy you so last 
year, and think you are very right in trying 
Baillie, instead of your old state physician 
Sir Francis. I shall be more anxious than, 
I fear, you will give me credit for, till I hear 
that you are recovered ; and if you do not 
let mo know immediately, even by a short 
bulletin, how you are getting on, I will never 
play Paddy O’Rafferty for you again. You 
will perceive by my seal that death has been 
a visitor in my family ; and indeed it is the 
first time that* I have had to lament the loss 
of any one very dear to me. My poor uncle, 
who went to Madeira, with but faint hopes 
of recovery from a decline, died there in 
four days after his arrival. I am so hourly 
prepared for these inroads on our social hap- 
piness, that the deatli of even the healthiest 
friend about me could scarcely, I think, take 
my heart by surprise ; and the effect which 
such calamities are likely to have upon me 
will bo seen more in the whole tenor of my 
life afterwards, than in any violent or deep- 
felt grief of the moment: every succeed^ 
ing loss will insensibly sink the level of my 
spirits, and givo a darker and darker tinge 
to all my future hopes and feelings. This 
perhaps is the natural process which many a 
heart goes through that has to survive its 
dearest connections, though I rather think it 
is not the commonest way of feeling those 
events, but that, in general, the impression 
which they make is as short as it is keen 
and violent j and surely it is better to have 
one moment darkly blotted , with the chance 
of the next moment’s washing it all out, 
than to possess that kind of sensibility 
which puts one’s whole life into mourning. 

I am not doing much ; indeed, the down- 
right necessity which I feel of doing some- 


thing is one of the great reasons why I do 
almost nothing. These things should come 
of their own accord, and I hate to make a 
conscript of my Muse ; but I cannot carry on 
the war without her, so to it she must go. 
London is out of the question for me, till I 
have got ammunition in my pocket, and I 
hope by April to have some combustibles 
ready. How a poor author is puzzled now- 
a-days between quantity and quality ! The 
booksellers won’t buy him if the former be 
not great, and the critics won’t let him be 
read if the latter be not good. Now, there 
are no two perfections more difficult to attain 
together, for they are generally (as we little 
men should wish to establish) in inverse 
proportion to each other. However, I must 
do my best. 

Take care of yourself for my sake, best and 
dearest friend ; and with warm remembrances 
to our well-beloved Mary, believe me, most 
faithfully yours, 

Thomas Moore. 

Many a year of happiness and good health 
to you both. 

GO.] From Samuel Rogers , Esq. 

Jan. 29, 1809. 

No, my dear Moore ; I must insist upon 
firing shot for shot, and if you have not re- 
ceived my fire, it was only because I could 
not take my aim, for I left Town immediately | 
on the receipt of your kind letter, and unfor- ' 
tunntely left it behind, with your address ■ 
contained in it. I rejoice to hear you have j 
been so well off iu the most important of all ! 
things — at least so, to your happiness and ! 
mine ; and though Mrs. Seymour has left « 
you, I dare say you have already filled up the 
vacuity. The hist month I have idled away j 
at private houses in the country, — at Wool- i 
beding *, where all was luxury j and at ' 
Glvnd, a seat of Lord Hampden’s, as old as j 
the world itself, where the long, long galleries i 
and gigantic staircases were as windy as the | 
sea-shore ,* and where my own bed-chamber, ! 
hung with arras, smelt so strongly of time j 


* Lord Robert Spencer’s. , 
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that I could have sworn that John of Gaunt, 
or some ancestor of his, lay asleep in his 
stone coffin under my bed. Brighton, from 
which I came yesterday, is still very gav, 
and lull of balls. There I left (full of smiles, 
and talking much of you) Miss Balias. Bo 
j you remember her at R. Thornton’s break- 
j fast ? I told her you wished to dance with 
| her there, and her eyes brightened into dia- 
j monds. There also are the Grattans, the 
| Thompsons, Lady Isabella Fitzgerald*, as 
! full of romance as anv heroine, and a Miss 
! Tudor, an American, who says she knows 
j you, though you must havo forgot her, and 
who is rather admired by the men, though 
: hated by the women, reciting odes of Horace, 

. and in beauty surpassing anything I have 
I heard of among hereountrvmen — the Iroquois 
and Illinois, the Cherokees, the Chicsaws, 

■ the Chipewaws, the Ottawas, or Catabaws. 
Our friends in Bavies Street I have seen but 
for ten minutes since my return ; but they 
! are well, and look better and gayer than I 
have ever seen them. They upbraided me 
very deservedly for my not writing to you. 
They had a party la*t night — the Berrys, 
j Mrs. Darner, T. Hope, and other delectables ; 

I but I could not go, being knocked up with 
a cold. Arthur goes to school next week. 
A month ago Gifford called to communicate 
confidentially his design to publish immediately 
a Review on the plan of the “ Edinburgh,” 
to be called the “ London Keview.”f I 
must confess I heard of it with pleasure, as 
I thought it might correct an evil we have 
long lamented together. He wishes much 
for contributions, and all contributors (as is 
the case with the u Edinburgh Review ”) 
are to be paid indiscriminately. lie is ex- 
ceedingly anxious that you should assist him 
as often as you can afford time. You may 
choose what book to review you like (and 
you are to receive twenty guineas for every 
sheet of letter-press), subject, however, to 
any alterations and corrections whatever of 

• Married the Count de Chabot. 
t This design was soon afterwards carried out; 
bat instead of the “ London,** it was called the 
“ Quarterly ” Review. 
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the Editor, who is to retain an unlimited 
control, as Jeffrey retains at Edinburgh ; a 
very proper regulation I think. I gave him 
great hopes of you (as well as some of my- 
self), and he has sinco sent Hoppner to me 
once or twice to urge me to write to you on 
the subject. Some circumstances which I 
have since learnt must, however, be stated to 
you. They affect my mind a little, and not 
a little. It seems the politics of Jeffrey’s 
“ Review ” have long given great offence 
to the Government party, particularly at 
Edinburgh ; and Walter Scott, who formerly 
wrote in it principally in the quizzing de- 
partment, has on that account (and perhaps 
for some private reasons) withdrawn his 
countenance and support. At the desire of 
some persons in power, particularly Canning 
and the Lord Advocate, he has written a 
l very long letter on the subject to Clifford 
(which I havo seen), detailing, ably enough, 
the plan on which the Review should be 
conducted, and pressing the scheme upon G. 
as a good desideratum u to counteract the de- 
leterious principles of the ‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view.’ ” At this I took alarm ; but Gifford 
assures me that though of course tho politics 
will be Ministerial, it will by no means be a 
principal object ; and he desires me to assure 
you so. However, I confess it shakes me a 
little, though Iloppner, who is vezy sanguine 
ftbout it, does not think it should. I havo 
now, at their ardent desire, made my report 
A you. When I first hinted your name to 
G. lie jumped at tho sound, and I believe 
has not slept sinco. His intention is to pay 
ten guineas a sheet, but tho Edinburgh 
people pay twenty, and he cheerfully agrees 
to it in your instance. It seems Brougham’s 
Review of Cevallos * has blown Edinburgh 
into a blaze, and lists have been taken from 
house to house *to collect tho signatures of 
those who would engage no longer to take it 
in. All this in confidence , of course, as tho 
secret is not my own. I havo now fulfilled 
my promise to torment you on the subject. 

I meant to write about girls and verses, and 
it has ended in a long prosing on Scotch 


In Edinburgh Review, vol. xiii. 
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Reviewers. Spencer is still, I believe, cir- 
cumstanced as you left him. The subscription 
goes on; but I fancy with no great effect. 
When I saw him at Gillwell two months ago, 
he mentioned an idea (suggested by the D. 
of Devonshire) of publishing his poems by 
subscription. I have not seen him since. 
As for myself, I am now reprinting mine with 
a few additions. I had thoughts of adding 
more ; but, alas f I have none to consult with 
now you are away. You say nothing of your 
employments. A thousand, thousand thanks 
for a most elegant set of volumes. I am de- 
lighted with your intention to make your 
debut on the stage, — as an author, I mean. 
Of your fame as an actor I have had many 
reverberations. Your sketch of Ireland is 
most melancholy, and gloomy enough is the 
scene here just now. Adieu, my dear Moore, 
and believe me to be, 

Ever yours most affectionately, 

Samuel Rogers. 

61.] From Miss Godfrey . 

Feb. 15, 1809. 

If I wero to give way to my feelings, I 
should scold, fight, and quarrel with you for 
three long hours to come; but having a won- 
derful command over myself, and always 
listening to the voice of reason ; and being 
of a Christian-like, forgiving temper, and 
possessing ten thousand other virtues which 
1 have not time to mention at present, I shall 
pass over your sins and olfences as lightly as 
I can, and refer you for all I leave unsaid to 
your own mind. See that page of it where 
all your best feolings and recollections are 
recorded, and tell me if you find nothing 
them to reproach you. A line or two to an 
absent friend now and then, one would sup- 
pose, was no weighty sacrifice. It is just 
the affair of five minutes ; and if you carry 
your Epicurean love of repose so far as to 
think this a great effort, I am , sorry for you, 
poor Tom, and very sorry for myself and all 
your other friends, for you will forget us all 
at last, merely bocause it is too much trouble 
to remember us. Rogers growls at you also. 
But I don’t fight anybody’s battles but my 
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own. I wish I knew when you really intend 
to come back, and what you are about, and 
what has become of your learned and pious 
women, and whether you have seen iny sister 
Philly, and a great many other wishes also 
I have, of different sorts and sizes too tedious 
for insertion. I wonder what you have felt 
and thought, and feel and think, about the 
Court of Inquiry, our miseries in Spain, and 
our fooleries at home. Do you feel any 
compassion for the Duke of York, as a great 
many people do p I do ; for I dare say the 
greater part of his accusers are just as guilty 
themselves. Once upon a time high situation, 
like charity, covered a multitude of sins : that 
day is completely gone by, and the higher 
the criminal at present the greater the 
punishment. Public disgrace falls so much 
heavier upon a Royal Highness, than the 
pillory would upon his valet-de-chambre , and 
its eflects are so much more fatal. I believe 
we are all advancing fast to revolution. Not 
that it appears to be at all the wish of con- 
tented, stupid John Bull ; but event after 
event seems to lead to it, and while he lets 
ever y abuse pass silently by, circumstances 
draw him on in spite of himself, and I am sure 
we shall all wake some fine morning in the 
middle of a revolution, without knowing 
where upon earth it came from. The King 
is quite miserable at it, and has said that it 
is the first time the House of Brunswick has 
degraded itself. * * * * * 

* * No one can puess where in- 

quiries and prosecutions will stop ; and there 
is a general apprehension of the result. In 
the meantime the House of Commons roar 
with laughing from five o’clock in the evening 
till two in the morning. Every house that 
you go into is occupied with the subject. 
No one talks of anything else. Our brave 
men fell, and are forgotten by every one but 
Bonaparte, who is not so ungrateful as to 
forget all that we have done for the success 
of his schemes. I really can’t help writing 
you all this, for I hear no other subject talked 
of. Yesterday the crowd was so great, that 
it was with difficulty the Members could get 
up to the House. Lord Strangford got on 
badly enough at the Brazils. He is very 
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much disliked by the English ; but he has 
m unbounded influence over the Prince’s 
mind. I'll tell you the rest in my next 
letter: but the post-bell 'rings, and so adieu. 
Bab sends her best love to you. 

M. G. 

62.] From Miss Godfrey . 

Davies Street, June 20, 1800. 

I cannot bear this profound silence any 
longer. I believe you could bear it to oil 
eternity — to your everlasting shame be it 
spoken. In the natural course of human 
affairs it was Bab who should have written 
and not me, and she has been always talking 
of doing so. I have seen the pen in her 
hand for the purpose, and even the first lint' 
composed ; but as it has never gone farther 
my patience could stand it no longer, and I 
made a vow that I would write to you my- 
self, and put you in mind of your poor dear 
absent friends, and ask you also about your 
poor dear self at the same time. And pray, 
sir (says I, very civilly), how are you, where 
are you, and what are you about ? Are you 
conversing with the mighty dead, or address- 
ing yourself to future ages ? or, albeit, are 
you ingloriously chatting with your Fannys 
and Phillises in the corner, and swearing 
to the dear creatures that you can’t live 
without them? As for me, sweet sir (for 
of course you return my kind inquiries by 
still kinder one j about myself), I am, at this 
present writing, sick to death of London, 
oppressed by its bustle, stunned by its noise, 
choked by its dust, and stifled by its smoke. 
And if you know any worse state of existence 
than this, take up your pen instantly and 
describe it to me, that I may have the 
pleasure of answering you by the return of 
post, and proving clearly to your satisfaction 
that you are in the greatest of all possible 
errors if you can suppose any situation can 
be more miserable than the one I have just 
had the honour of describing to your excel- 
lency. 

Parliament is to be up on Thursday, after 
having "played such fantastic tricks before 
high heaven as/’ I take it for granted, 


“ made the very angels weep.” This very 
moment it occurs to me that this was the 
cause of the wet season we have had — it was 
all angels’ tears which we vulgarly called 
rain. 

At present what do you say about revo- 
lution P I think we shall escape. We are 
in the high road to reform. It is the fashion 
of the times. Every man that wants to 
make a name finds out an abuse. The 
Opposition are just as much alarmed at this 
spirit as the Ministers, and are just as un- 
popular with tho people, at which they are 
quito indignant. This third party is called 
tho Mountain. Tho Archduke Charles and 
Bonaparte keep the world in a state of 
breathless expectation. Whoever gains, 
rivers of blood must flow, and anarchy or j 
slavery is tho miserable alternative. It j 
makes one sick. j 

Rogers is very much discomposed at your 
having anything to do wdth Carpenter. 
Still he says you do yourself great inju>tieo 
in continuing in his hands, and I believe so 
too, for we suspect him — at least Bab and 
I do — not to bo in circumstances to pay you 
as other booksellers would. I have not said 
anything of the disappointment wo felt at 
your not coming to England this year. Wo 
did, however, feel it truly and sincerely; I 
but what can one do upon such occasions 
but submit with a good grace to what ouo , 
can’t help ? 

Bab’s lovo to you, and mine also. 

M. G. . 

G3.] From Samuel Rogers , Fsq. 

London, July 10, 1800. 

My dear Moore, 

I have nothing indeed to do, but to throw 
myself upon your generosity, having so j 
shamefully abused it, and to promise amend- ) 
ment, the only reparation in my power ; but 
alas ! is it in my power? If I may confess 
my weakness to you, — a weakness I havo 
never concealed, — I have no hope. I can- 
not write ; and continually do I walk miles 
to save the necessity of writing a single lino. 
Nor, on reflection, can I say that I remember 
ever to havo given any assurance on the 
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subject. No; I was too well acquainted 
with myself to make any. I said to you, 
" Stay here, and let us converse, face to face.” 
You replied, "No; let us do it with pen, 
ink, and paper.” Now as you will not — 
perhaps cannot — indulge me in my wish 
(and sincere it is, as you well know), it 
seems a little hard that I am to be blamed 
by everybody for a mental incapacity which 
I have often acknowledged to my friends 
with shame and sorrow ; and besides, if you 
were a person of an amiable absence , it might 
be politic in us, if we had the vanity to 
think it was in our power, to render thnt 
absence as pleasant to you as possible. As 
it is, my dear Moore, we cannot wish to re- 
concile you to it by any exertion of ours. 

Now I have vapoured and bullied, — and 
to blame others is always wise, when we 
ourselves are in the wrong. I will tell you 
how much I miss you in my walks in the 
Park, and at Vauxhall, and on the Thames ; 
but much as I grieve, I must say that you 
have determined wisely. Lady Charlemont 
is again on the wing for Dublin, as beautiful 
as ever. She talks of your songs with the 
same enthusiasm she used to do. The other 
night, at Lady Cork’s, I heard Lady Ha- 
milton sing, "Friend of my Soul,” and 
" The Wreath you wove,” with great spirit. 

I could not help thinking, and so, perhaps, 
did many others, that I had heard them sung 
differently. Jeffrey lias been here, and is 
gone : he inquired very particularly after 
you. The "Edinburgh Review” used to 
sell 10,000 copies ; the " Quarterly ” sells 
2500. Walter Scott lifts just left us. He 
dined with Princesses and Ministers of State, 
and was always engaged a fortnight deep. 
He made rain and sunshine in this town at 
pleasure. Cumberland dined with me yester- 
day. lie is greatly changed, but still lively, 
lie took up a volumo of your Anacreon that 
was lying on the table, and spoke of you, as 
ho always does, in tho wannest terms. Poor 
Spencer ! Ho took the field again when 
Lady Susan returned, but ill health drove 
him back to Gillwoll, and there ho now is, 
with some symptoms of dropsy upon him. 
When ho came to town, he drove to Ward’s; 


but when he entered the house, he found, as 
he told me, trunks in the hall, and many 
alarming signs. Ward, in less than a week, 
let his house, and fled to Spain. He then 
drove to L. Dicks’, and there he passed the 
two months he spent among us. D. was 
very vain of his guest. He never disturbed 
him, appointed two men to wait upon him ; 
and whenever S. dined at home, Dick gave 
a fete. So Methuen has resolved to print. 
Woe is me ! 

Adieu, my dear Moore, and believe me to 
be, 

Yours, ever, 

Samuel Rogers. 

04.] To Lady Donegal. 

July, 1810. 

I shall not attempt to defend myself ; for it 
would really require more sophistry and more 
impudence than (bad as I am) I possess, to 
think of proving that I am not quite wrong 
in having so long deferred writing to jou. 
Rut is there not some little grace in this 
avowal ? and would it not require the hardest 
heart in the world to be angry with me after 
such an humble confession of my errors ? I 
know you will forgive me ; because, after all, 
you understand very well yourself the sort 
of unwillingness one has to take up a stitch 
that has long dropped in a correspondence ; 
and though I think I am as sure of your 
heart as of any heart in this world, yet J do 
firmly believe that " yours sincerely ” is the 
only part of a letter that you take any real 
pleasure in writing to me — is n’t it so ? As 
for myself, there are a few in the world for 
whom I would willingly shed my last bloody 
and yet I cannot help being sparing of my ink 
to them. I know sister Maiy thinks this 
very odd, for she would sooner draw a pen 
than a sword at any time ; but it is my 
weakness , and a very lazy weakness it is, I 
confess, — one great inconvenience of which 
is that my letters, when they do come, are 
only apologies for those that did not come, 
and my not having written is almost the only 
thing I have to write about. Pope says 
that "Heaven first sent letters but if it 
required answers to the letters it sent, I am 
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afraid that Heaven would have found me an 
unpunctual correspondent. — So much for 
the main subject of my epistle ; and now, 
having made such a bad hand of what I have 
not done, I wish I could give you even a 
tolerable account of what I have done ; but, 
I don’t know how it is, both my mind and 
heart appear to have lain for some time com- 
pletely fallow, and even the usual crop of 
wild oats has not been forthcoming. What 
is the reason of this P I believe there is in 
every man’s life (at least in every nmu who 
has lived as if he knew how to live) one 
blank interval, which takes place at that 
period when the gay desires of youth are 
just gone off, and he has not yet made up 
his mind as to the feelings or pursuits that 
succeed them — when the last blossom has 
fallen away, and yet the fruit continues to 
look harsh and unpromising — a kind of 
I interregnum which takes place upon the 
! demise of love , before ambition and worldli- 
j ness have seated themselves on the vacant 
I throne. * * * I am now on a visit with a 
man who has ten thousand a year, and who 
keeps the best table within the bills of mor- 
tality ; but the house, notwithstanding, is 
most preciously dull ; the cook and I are 
the only savans on the establishment, and 
the sauce is the only thing piquante I have 
to deal with in it. I intend, however, if I 
can, to turn my seclusion to account, and to 
wri^p something marketable for this next 
year ; for money I must have, if the Muses 
were to die for it ; and of all the birds of the 
air, the ^oWfinch’s notes for me. 13y the 
bye, talking of money, you insult me in a 
most pointed manner by never once touching 
upon the subject in any of your letters. You 
seem to think it quite as ridiculous to men- 
tion money-matters to me, as it would bo to 
write to Ilammersley about the Loves of the 

Plants; but I’d have you to know se- 

| riously, I take it rather unkind of you that 
| you do not tell me how you are getting on 
with those sad samples of nobility you have 
to deal with, for though my hard fate prevents 
me from being anything but a burthen to you, 
yet you ought to do me the justice to feel 
that I am anxious about all that concerns you, 
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and that to know the worst from yourself is 
better than being made to fear everything 
bad by others. Mrs. Crookshank, about a 
month ago, told me some circumstances which 
gave me much and real pain. Ah ! nothing 
goes right in this world, except for those with 
whom everything ( please God) will go wrong 
in the other. Really, one is obliged to feel 
either very profanely or very piously, when 
one sees the kind of persons that are put upon 
the black list in this life. Do, pray, let me 
know something about your affairs, and do 
not for an instant suppose that 1 am not as 
warmly and anxiously alive to everything 
connected with you and your happiness, as I 
was when neur you, and as I ever, while I 
live, shall continue to be. 

I hope you did not dislike my dedicatory 
letter to you. It was sent to the press before 
I recollected that I ought to have asked your 
permission for the step, and it was this after- 
thought that made mo resort to the awkward 
expedient of putting only the initials of your 
name. Most people hero think it is Lady 
Downshire, which is very stupid of them, 
though perhaps you will not be sorry for the 
transfer. As to politics, I begin rather to 
hope that the kind of chango most for my 
advantage (and perhaps most for the advantage 
of the country) will take place next sessions, 
and that the Whigs will corno in, in spite of 
my other friends the Reformists, who seem 
to be dropping off the perch very fast indeed ; 
and certainly never did dirtier sticks ascend 
in the bright shape of rockets than some of 
these said Reformists havo proved themselves 
to be. Cobbett is contemptible; Wardle is 
in the mud ; and Burdett himself is, I believe, 
beginning to think that politics, like “poverty, 
brings a man acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows.” When I mention my hopes from 
the Whigs, I found them chiefly upon the 
impression which my last pamphlet has made 
among them. I have had letters of the most 
flattering kind possible from Grattan, Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Moira, the Duko of Bed- 
ford, &c., and the language which they use, 
particularly Lord Lansdowne and the Duko 
of Bedford, looks very like a persuasion in 
their minds that I might be somewhat use- 
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fill to them. But I was almost forgetting to 
tell you of the strange honour that came by 
surprise upon me the other day. I received 
a letter from Stockholm, through Hammers- 
ley’s house (where it had been detained about 
a year), informing me that I had been elected 
a Knight of the illustrious, secular, equestrian, 
and cliapteral Order of St. Joachim *, on ac- 
count of my reputation for literature on the 
Continent. This, you know, is one of the 
orders made hereditary in the family of Nel- 
son. I thought for a moment that it was a 
hoax , and the name of the saint appeared to 
me very well chosen, being easily convertible 
into St. Jokc-him ; but upon applying to 
Naylor, the Windsor genealogist, and others, 
to whom this letter from the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Order referred me, I found it to be all 
a moat illustrious and chaptcrnl matter-of- 
ffict ,• so I am now Sir Thomas Moore, K. J., 
elect. I have not yet answered the letter, 
but it is my intention respectfully to decline 
the honour, as literary knights (even if the 
knighthood were acknowledged) are anything 
but reputable personages in the eyes of John 
Bull, to whom the respect for authorship that 
exists on the Continent is as unintelligible as 
their cookery, and goes against his stomach 
quite as much. 

And now, good bye. G ive dear sister Mary 
my best and wannest regards ; tell her I shall 
write just as long a letter to her very soon, 
and that that letter and another will be about 
long enough to cover the space between this 
and our meeting, which I trust will be a 
happy one,* and to which I shall carry just 
as warm a heart and as constant a spirit (I 
mean in friendship) as ever. 

Yours, 

T. M. 

05.] To Lady Donegal. 

Jan. 3, 1811. 

I wonder whether you have as beautiful 
a day before your eyes this moment as I 
have. “ The green blood dances in the 
veins ” of the young rose trees under my 

See Preface to Moore's Collected Works. 


window, and the little impudent birds are 
peeping out as boldly as if it were May-d&y. 
I am afraid, however, it is rather a rash specu- 
tion of theirs : like Spanish patriots, they 
are bursting out too soon, and General Frost 
will some night or other steal a march upon 
them. You may conclude from all this that 
I write to you from a garden ; and so I do, 
from a garden most romantically situated at 
the end of Dirty Lane, which leads out of 
Thomas Street, well known in the annals of 
insuiTection for 

“ The feast of treason and the flow of punch.” 

On my right is the “ hanging wood ” of Kil- 
mainham, and from my left I catch the odo- 
riferous breezes of a tanyard ; so that you 
must not be surprised if such a sweet and 
picturesque situation should inspire me with 
more than usual romanticity. I am certainly, 
somehow or other, in most sunshiny spirits 
to-day ■ and I believe the principal reason 
of it is, that I have resolved this morning to 
be in Davies Street in the course of a fort- 
night. Don't fell any one , but I think my 
having resolved it is the only thiny likely to 
prevent its taking place. I cannot find in 
my heart to let you have a revolution, with- 
out being up in town to attend it. You know 
most Irishmen are amateurs in that line, and 
I have not a doubt but John Bull soon means 
to give us a specimen of his talents for it. 
What will your friend the Duke * turn to ? 

He may become a schoolmaster, like Dio- | 
nysius, and instruct young gentlemen in the 
“ art of polite letter writing; ” and if he will 
condescend to join the Quakers, we shall have 
J another union of the houses of York and 
Lancaster. I am afraid you will be angry 
witli me for laughing in this manner at such 
serious events find such illustrious people, 
but I cannot help it ; at least to-day I can- 
not help it ; and if I do not send off this 
letter till to-morrow, you shall have a most 
loyal and dismal postscript to make up for 
my profane and “ unparliamentary ” levity. 

It is some comfort to you to think that all 
your countrymen are not such refractory re- 

* The Duke of York. 
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probates as I am, and that there is but little 
fear of our incurring much suspicion for 
honesty or independence, while Messrs. B. 
and 0. are alive to vindicate our characters. 
But why do I talk politics to you (in which 
we don’t agree) when there are so many 
pleasanter things in which we do f One of 
them, I flatter myself, is the wish to see 
each other, and in that I seriously think we 
shall soon be gratified. Now be sure you 
meet me with all your heart and soul, for 
my stay will be but short I stay a good 
deal at home with my father and mother 
here, eating boiled veal and Irish stew, and 
feeling very comfortable ; in short, very 
much the same diet and feelings which I 
was used to in Davies Street; only that 
those about me know how much I love them, 
which you and Mary sometimes pretended 
not to know. 

Rogers has not answered my letter, but I 
shall fire another at him soon. 

This little note is a specimen of the sort 
whichl intend to write to you often now ; for, 
indeed, it is a sad thing to be long without 
knowing how this hard world deals with 
those who are away from us; and though 
I would willingly dispense with telling you 
about myself, yet it is a cheap price after all 
to pay for the delight of hearing from you. 

Tell me something, when you write, about 
' the political secrets of London, and particu- 
larly say whether you have heard anything 
about the Plenipo's difference with the Prince 
Regent. Ever yours, 

T. M. 

Best love to sister. Many happy returns 
of this year. 

I have been waiting in awful suspense for 
a letter about the tickets, but I fear that 
Fortune’s usual blindness to merit will leave 
us in the lurch as well as many other excel- 
lent people. “Call me not fool till Heaven 
shall send me fortune,” is as much as to say 
that we wise personages need never expect a 
20,000/. prize in the lotteiy. But how very 
convenient it would be! How much it 
would brighten up all my views of politics, 
law, divinity, &c. For what I cared, they 
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might send Mr. Perch al to be second in j 
command to St. Narcissus, or employ Sheri- 
dan’s nose in bringing about a thaw for Uio ; 
armies in Finland ; but there’s nao sic luck 
for us, I fear. You are very right in saying 
that every pursuit is a lottery, and my ticket- i 
wheel is my head y from which I draw ideas | 
sometimes blank enough, God knows; but 
the fact is, I have kept Cupid too long for 
my drawing-boy, and as he is quite as blind 
as Fortune, it is no wonder that nothing 
capital has come forth, but I have dismissed 
him this good while. • • * 

66.] 7b his Mother. 

Saturday, Feb. 1811. 

My dearest Mother, 

I forgot whether I told you that my excel- 
lent friend Douglas was among the many 
persons enriched by the old Duke of Queens- 
bmy’s will.* He has been left 10, (XX)/. I 
saw him this morning for the first time these 
six years ; I believe, Jive at least : ho has 
never written a lino to me during that time, 
and after an hour’s conversation to-day he 
said, “Now, my dear little fellow, you know 
I’m grown rich : there is at present seven 
hundred pounds of mine in Coutts’s bank; 
here is a blank check, which you may fill up 
while I am away, for as much of that as you | 
may want.” I did not of courso accept t his J 
offer, but you may imagine what my feeding j 
was at this unexampled instance of a man i 
bringing back the warmth of friendship so i 
unchilled, after an absence of five years. I i 
never heard anything like it. 

I got dear Ellen’s letter, which is beauti- 
fully written, and I hopo she will often lot 
me have such. Ever your own, 

Tom. 

67.] 7b his Mother. 

Saturday, March, 1811. 

My dearest Mother, 

I dined with Lord Holland on Wednesday, 
and yesterday with old Sheridan, who lias 
been putting us off from day to day as if wo 

* Charles, Duke of Queensbury, died in Decem- 
ber, 1810. 
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were liis creditors. We had yesterday Lord 
Lauderdale, Lord Erskino, Lord Besborough, 
Lord Kinmiird, &c. & c. My old friend, Lady 

A , si ill faithful in her faithless way, took 

me to dinner in her carriage. I have at last 
got a little bedroom about two miles from 
town, where I shall fly now and then for a 
morning’s work. It was quite necessary for 
me, if I did not mean to starve gaily and 
fashionably in London, though, indeed, the 
starvation part is not very likely. 


68 .] To his Mother. 

Saturday, May, 1811. 

My dearest Mother, 

I have been these two or three days past 
receiving most flattering letters from the 
persons to whom I sent my Melologue. I 
was, however, much better pleased to %et 
dear Ivate’s letter with news from home, as 
the long silence you all kept was beginning 
to make me a little uneasy. 

Jeffrey, my Edinburgh friend, is in town : 
we have called upon each other, and I am to 
meet him to-morrow morning at breakfast 
with Rogers : to-day, I shall touch the two 
extremes of anarchy and law, for I dine with 
Sir F. Burdett, and go in the evening to 
Lord Ellenborough’s. 

Tell Kate I cannot give any opinion of 
Miss Owenson’s novel ; for one reason, i. c. 
because I have not read a line of it. Ever 
yours, my dearest mother, 

Tom. 


| 69 .] To his Mother . 

j May, 1811. 

My dearest Mother, 

I I have just seen Lady Donegal, as kind 
and delightful as ever. Her praises of you, 
too, were not the worst recommendations she 
returned with. She came hist night. I 
breakfast with her on Monday, and dino to 
meet her at Rogers’s on Tuesday ; and there 
is a person to be of both parties whom you 
little dream of, but whom I shall introduce 


to your notice next week.* God bless you, 
my own darling mother. Ever your own, 

Tom. 

70 .] To his Mother. 

Tuesday, May, 1811. 

My dearest Mother, 

You will be sorry to see this letter un- 
franked ) but Connor has written to me to 
say, that he did not authorise any one to tell 
us that the channel of the War Office was 
again opened : he has added, civilly, that he 
regrets it very much, &c. &c. : however, do 
not fear, darling mother ,* I shall find some 
ways of lotting you have your two letters 
a week notwithstanding. It was but two 
days ago I got my dear father’s letter about 
the letting of the house. If I thought, for 
an instant, that this resolution arose in any 
degree from any feeling of hopelessness or 
disappointment at my marriage, it would 
make me truly miserable ; but I hope, and, 
indeed, am confident, dearest mother, that 
you do me the justice to be quite sure that 
this event has only drawn closer every dear 
tie by which I was bound to you ; and that, 
while my readiness to do everything towards 
your comfort remains the same, my power of 
doing so will be, please God ! much increased 
by the regularity and economy of the life I 
am entering upon. Indeed, I may be a little 
too alive to apprehension j but it struck me 
that there was rather a degree of coldness in 
the manner in which my dearest father’s last 
letter mentioned my marriage,* and if you 
knew how the coidiality and interest of all 
my friends has been tenfold increased since 
this event, you would not wonder, my darling 
mother, at the anxiety which I feel lest those, 
whom in this world I am chiefly anxious to 
please, should in the least degree withhold 
that full tribute to my conduct which my 
own conscience tells me I deserve, and which 
the warm sympathy of all my other friends 
has given such a happy and flattering sanc- 
tion to j but I know I am (like yourself) too 
tremulously alive upon every subject con- 

* Mr. Moore was married to Miss Dyke, on 
March 25, 1811, at St. Martin's church, in London. 



nected with the affection of those I love, and 
I am sure my father by no means meant to 
speak coldly. 

With respect to letting the house, I do 
believe (if you really like to leave it) that it 
would be the best thing you could do. I 
know you want a little society, and in lodg- 
ings more convenient to those you are ac- 
quainted with you could have it. Besides, 
I should think my father might get something 
handsome by letting it, as that neighbourhood 
has become so much more promising since he 
took the place. All I want is, that you 
should not leave it from any fear that I shall 
be unable to do anything in future towards 
helping you through any occasional diffi- 
culties you may encounter ; for, on the con- 
| trary (even if the present change in politics 
does not do all it ought to do for me), I have 
every prospect of having it more in my 
power to assist you, in my little way, than 
ever ; and, if my father wants some money 
now, let him only apprise me, and draw on 
Power for it without hesitation. 

I have not a minute to write more : my 
next letter shall go through Lord Byron. 
Ever yours, dearest mother, 

Tom. 
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■e, and that all the Royal Brothers have about them, 
ant to and of course everything high and noble in 
society was collected there. I saw but two 
, I do unfortunate ladies in the group (mother and 
that it daughter) who seemed to u wonder how tho 
lo. I devil they got there,” and everybody else 
lodg- agreed with them. While all the rest of tho 
re ac- women were outblazing eacli other in tho 
‘sides, richness of their dress, this simple couple, 
;thing with the most philosophic contempt of oma- 
rhood ment, walked about in tho unambitious cos- 
ice he tume of the breakfast-table, and I dare say 
t you congratulated each other, when they went 
shall home, upon the great difference between 
wards their becoming simplicity and the gaudy 
diffi- nonsense that surrounded them. It was said 
‘ con- that Mr. Waithman, tho patriotic linondra- 
riit-ics per, had got a card ; and every odd -looking 
have fellow that appeared, people said ininic- 
i my diately, “ That’s Mr. Waithman.” Tho 
than Prince, spoke to me, as he always does, with 
onoy the cordial familiarity of an old acquaint- 
w on ance. 

This is a little gossiping for you, dearest 
: my mother, and I expect some in return from 
yTon. Kate very soon. God bless you. Ever your 


71.] To his Mother . 

Friday, June 21, 1811. 

My dearest Mother, 

I ought to have written yesterday, but I 
was in bed all day after the fete, which I 
did not leave till past six in the morning. 
Nothing was ever half so magnificent ; it 
was in reality all that they try to imitate in 
the gorgeous scenery of the theatre ; and I 
really sat for three quarters of an hour in the 
Prince’s room after supper, silently looking 
> at the spectacle, and feeding my eyes with 
the assemblage of beauty, splendour, and 
profuse magnificence which it presented. It 
was quite worthy of a Prince, and I would 
not have lost it for any consideration. There 
were many reports previous to it (set about, 
I suppose, by disappointed aspirants), that 
the company would be mixed, &c. &c. ; hut 
it was infinitely less so than could possibly 
be expected from the strange hangers-on 


72.] To his Mother. 

Donington Park, Friday, 
1811. 

My dearest Mother, 

I got Kate’s last letter here from town, 
and am delighted to think that you are fill 
well and happy. Nothing can equal tho 
luxury of this house, especially since Mon- 
sieur's arrival. I can imagine that it may bo 
surpassed, but I am sure it seldom is: the 
Prince of Cond<5 and the Duke of Bourbon 
have come with him. 

II< >w does Herbert’s play go on P Tell him 
I wish to have a particular description of tho 
situation in which he desires to have the song 
introduced, and I shall endeavour to make 
out something suitable to it. 

If I could, I should like very much to 
return to Ireland with Lord and Lady Gra- 
nard ; hut it is not very probable. Send the 
enclosed letter to Mrs. Mills : it will save her 
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so much postage, and I ought to have written 
to her. 

Love to Kate, dear father, and yourself. 

Tom Moobe. 

73.] To Lady Donegal , 

Saturday, August 17, 1811. 

# * * * * 

The season is now, indeed, so far gone, 
that I should not wonder if I were yet to 
have you witnesses of my first plunge ; and 
oli ! if I could pack a whole audience like 
you, with such taste for what is good, and 
such indulgence for what is bad ; but I think 
there is not in the world so stupid or boorish 
a congregation as the audience of an English 
playhouse. I have latterly attended a good 
deal, and I really think that when an author 
makes them laugh, he ought to feel like Pho- 
cion when the Athenians applauded him, and 
I ask what wretched hetise had produced the 
1 tribute. 

! Your sister bids me give an account of my 
i mode of living, and I promise to do so in my 
1 next letter, which now that I am released 
from my joke-manufactory, shall follow up 
this in closer order than I have hitherto 
preserved; but, in the meantime, I know 
1 cannot tell you too often, that I am more 
rationally happy than ever I was ; that, to 
compensate the want of worldly advantages, 

I have found good sense, simplicity, kind- 
heartedness, the most unaffected purity, and 
rightness of thinking upon every subject con- 
nected with my welfare or comfort. 

I have no news for you. Rogers is still 
at his brother’s in Shropshire. I suppose 
you saw the account in tho paper of the 
apartments at Windsor into which the poor 
King was turned loose, and suffered to rango 
blindly and frantic about, like Polyphemus 
in his cave. I never read anything more 
melancholy ; the mockery of splendour which, 
they said, was preserved in these preparations 
(that ho might knock his head royally against 
velvet and satin), mado the misery of his 
situation so much moro glaring and frightfu}, 
that I am quite happy to find it was all a 
fabrication. 

I shall write to dear Maiy next week. I 
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have told my Bessy that you know it, there- 
fore you may write without restraint. Ever 
most truly yours, 

T.M. 

I would enclose this through the War 
Office, but the paper is too thin for stranger 
eyes. 

74.] To 3Iiss Godfrey . 

Dublin, Sept. 11, 1811. 

My unfortunate opera * was at last launched 
the night before last ; and though the actors 
expected so much from it, I doubt whether 
it will turn out at all so attractive as they ! 
supposed. I have not seen it myself yet; 
but last night I am told it went off with- 
out the slightest opposition, and to-night 
I dare say I may venture, without danger to 
my nerves, to go and see it. I knew all 
along that I was writing down to the mob, 
hut that was what they told me I must do. 

I however mingled here and there a few 
touches of less earthy mould, which I j 
thought would in some degree atone for my ; 
abasement. I am afraid, however, I have i 
failed in both : what I have written up to j 
myself is, they say, over-refined and unin- ' 
telligible ; what I have written down to them 
is called vulgar. I have therefore made a 1 
final resolution never to let another line of 
mine be spoken upon the stage, as neither 
my talents nor my nerves are at all suited to i 
it. I must tell you, at the same time, that . 
the piece has (what the actors call) succeeded, 
the second night having been fully attended 
and unanimous in applause. Most of the 
paper critics too have been friendly; the 
u Times ” making a most formidable excep- 
tion. The article in that paper yesterday 
was really a brnin-blow, from the style in 
which it was written and the candour with 
which it affected to praise mo in other de- 
partments of literature : they however made 
a most ridiculous and unaccountable mistake 
in accusing me of royalism and courtiership, 
when the fact is, the piece was dreaded by 
us all as dangerous from the opposite quality, 
and I had a long struggle with licenser for 
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the retention of several most ticklish passages 
about bribery. The worst of it is, that I 
fear Arnold means to trick me out of all but 
the iirst advance that he made me in the 
spring ; tli is is too bad. However, you shall 
know more when I have ascertained his in- 
( tentions. 

| I shall now take to my poem, and do some- 
* thing, I hope, that will place me above the 
j vulgar herd both of worldlings and of critics ; 

| but you shall hear from me again, when I 
I get among the maids of Cashmere, the spark- 
i ling springs of Rochabad, and the fragrant 
I banquets of the Peris. IIow much sweeter 
| employments these than the vile joke- 
' making I have been at these two months 
i past! 

I Best love to dear Lady Donegal from hers 
■ and yours ever, 

j Thomas Moore. 

, 

' 75.] From Miss Godfrey . 

! Killamey, Sept. 22, 1811. 

| You are so severe upon your poor opera, 

| that, upon first opening your letter, we gave 
it up for lost, and thought it must certainly 
| go to the regions below. However, upon 
! going a little further on it was an agreeable 
j surprise to find it had succeeded ; and, upon 
| turning to the "Globe,” the paper which we 
i get, we had great consolation in seeing that it 
had been very well received, and was likely 
to go on with great success. What more 
would you have P If you had written some- 
thing that had pleased yourself, and half a 
dozen people of taste very much, that lmd 
been full of sentiment and refinement, and 
not a vulgar joke in it, it might have been 
very delightful for the above-mentioned 
seven people, but the public would not have 
borne it the second night. You wrote to 
please the public and not yourself; and if 
the public are pleased, upon their heads be 
the sin and shame, if it be unworthy of 
giving pleasure. An author who hopes for 
success on the stage must fall in with popular 
taste, which is now at the hist gasp, and past 
all cure. I dare say, however, that this 
piece has a great deal more merit than you 

i_ 
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allow that it has, and that whenever you 
could give your taskmasters the slip you 
have put in something excellent in your own 
way. At all events, the “ Globe ” gives us 
a veiy good account of it, and I’ll stick to 
that ; and I hope we shall see it next No- ■ 
vember with a great deal of pleasure, and ' 
I am sure we shall with a great deal of in- j 
terest. Pray don’t let Mr. Arnold cheat you : I 
it really is too bad that everybody cheats 
you, and makes money of your talents, and , 
that you sit smiling by, not a farthing tho 
better for them. 

It gave us both great satisfaction to hear 
so pleasant an account of your domestic life, 
as that which your last letter to Ikb con- j 
tained. Be very sure, my dear Moore, thnt 
if you have got an amiable, sensible wife, 
extremely attached to you, as I am certain 
you have, it is only in the long run of life 
that you can know the full value of the 
treasure you possess. If you did but see, as 
I see with bitter regret in a very near con- 
nection of my own, the miserable effects of 
marrying a vain fool devoted to fashion, you 
would bless your stars night and day for your 
good fortune ; and, to say the truth, you were j 
as likely a gentleman to get into a scrape in j 
that way as any I know. You were always | 
the slave of beauty, fay what you please to | 
the contrary : it covered a multitude of sins I 
in your eyes, and I never can cease wonder- j 
ing at your good luck after all said and done. 
Money is all that you want, and it is very 
provoking to think how much that detest- 
able trash has to do with our happiness here j 
below. "What between my sister’s lawsuits, ! 
and settling my brother's affairs, wo are sick | 
of the word money, and I hope I shall live 
to see the day when it may never be men- 
tioned in my bearing. We reckon upon 
leaving this place towards the end of Octo- 
ber. We stay later than we intended on 
account of my brother, who has not been 
well ; and we have great pleasure in think- 
ing that we have been of material sendee to 
him in every way, and have contributed as 
much to the restoration of his health as to 
the tranquillity of his mind. I like this 
county a thousand times better than any 
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part of Ireland; and the common people 
are delightful. They are savages, with the 
strongest feelings and the most intelligent 
minds I ever met with; and so alive to 
kindness, and so unused to it, that they 
seem to adore any one that treats them with 
humanity. To be sure they cheat whenever 
they can, and they have not the smallest 
value for their own lives or the lives of 
others ; and as they have strong feelings of 
gratitude they have also strong feelings of 
resentment, so that murder too often occurs 
amongst them. But I intend to prove to 
your satisfaction when wo meet, that their 
vices are the work of the gentlemen of the 
country, and their virtues all their own ; so 
wait till then, and bless your good fortune 
in escaping my reasoning for the present. 
The beauty of all this part of the country is 
not to bo told. The lake does not belong to 
this world at all, but is certainly some little 
corner of heaven that broke off, and fell down 
here by some accident or other: and the 
musical echoes can only be produced by some 
of the choirs from heaven, who fell with this 
little comer, but don’t choose to show them- 
selves to mortal eyes. You think, I dare say, 
in England, that we are all in an uproar about 
the proclamation, and the Roman Catholic 
petitions. I really don’t believe that there 
are fifty people in all Ireland that think 
upon the subject after the meetings are over, 
and the resolutions sent to the paper. There 
is not depth or steadiness enough of cha- 
racter in Irishmen to make great patriots of 
them. They talk much and do little : this, 
too, to be proved to you when we meet. 
This is one of the most Roman Catholic 
counties in Ireland, yet none of the leading 
ones attended the meeting, for they condemn 
all violence. I must say wo set an example 
of toleration in this county worthy of a 
more enlightened people. Bab has got great 
credit for asking the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant bishop to the same party at her 
house. I suppose, because she is a courtier, 
they expected her to be a bigot. I wish I 
could say as much for the rest of Ireland 
upon the same subject as I can for this 
county, but I can’t; and, unless they all turn 


Mahometans, I see no chance of their living 
together like Christians. And so now God 
bless you. If you intend to write soon, direct 
here ; if not, to 11, Leinster Street, Dublin. 
Bab sends you a thousand kind things, such 
as loves, and friendships, and good wishes. 
And if you like to say anything from us to 
Mrs. M., we give you a carte blanche to say 
everything you would like for us to say to 
your wife, and, when the time comes for 
saying it to herself, we will with pleasure. 
Adieu, cher Tom, 

M. G. 

76.] To Lady Donegal. 

Monday, Oct. 28, 1811. 

My opera has succeeded much better than 
I expected, and I am glad to find that Bra- 
ham is going to play it at Bath ; hut I have 
been sadly cheated. What a pity that we 
“ swans of Helicon ” should he such geese ! 
Rogers is indignant, and so am I ; and we 
ring the changes upon * * * and * * 

often enough, God knows, singing of them j 
like Cadet Roussel’s children, “ L'un est j 
voleur, f autre est fripon — ah! ah !” &c. &c., , 
but it all won’t do. 

I suppose you have heard that I have had 
the magnificent offer of Lucien Bonaparte’s : 
poem to translate, and that I have declined 
it. I wrote to ask Lord Moira’s advice 
about the matter, and his answer contained 
one thing most comfortably important in 
my opinion, as showing his thoughtfulness 
about my future interests ; he bid me, in 
case I should find the poem unobjectionable 
in its political doctrines, to mention the cir- 
cumstances to M c Mahon, and get the Prince’s 
assent to my translating it, adding, that if j 
I could wait till he arrived in town, he 
would mention it to the Prince himself. 

The Prince, it is said, is to have a villa 
on I ’rim rose Hill, and a fine street, leading 
direct from it to Carlton House. This is 
one of the u primrose paths of dalliance” 
by which Mr. Percival is, I fear, finding his 
way to the Prince’s heart. 

1 have nothing more to say now, but that 
I am as tranquil and happy as my heart 
could wish, and that I most anxiously long 
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for the opportunity of presenting somebody 
to you. If you do not make haste, I shall 
have two somebodies to present to you. 
Ever yours, 

T. Moore. 

77.] To Mr. Longman. 

Wednesday, 

Bury Street, St. James's, 1811, 
My dear Sir, 

I am at last come to a determination to 
bind myself to your sendee, if you hold the 
same favourable dispositions towards me as 
at our last conversation upon business. To- 
morrow I should be very glad to be allowed 
half an hour’s conversation with you, and, 
as I dare say, I shall be up all night at 
Carlton House, I do not think I could reach 
your house before four o’clock. 

I told you before that I never could work 
j without a retainer. It will not, however, 

| he of that exorbitant nature which your 
j liberality placed at my disposal the first 
i time I had the honour of applying to you ; 

' and I still beg, as before, that our negotia- 
( tions may be as much as possible between 
ourselves. Whatever may be the result of 
them, I shall always acknowledge myself 
indebted for the attention I have already 
experienced from you, and b eg you to be- 
lieve me, dear sir, faithfully yours, 

Thomas Moore. 

78.] To Lady Donegal. 

Saturday, Jan. 4, 1812. 

I did not like to write to you during the 
| first momenta of your unhappiness, because 
j indeed there is nothing harder than to know 
| what to say to friends who are in sorrow, 

I and the best way is to feel with them and be 
silent. Even now, I am afraid if I speak 
honestly, I shall confess that a selfish feeling 
is predominant with me, and that I am 
much more grieved by your absence, which 
is my distress, than the cause of it, which is 
yours. This after all, however, is very na- 
tural, and I am sure you will give me more 
credit for sincerity in missing you whom I 
know and love, than in mourning over your 
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brother whom 1 scarcely was lucky enough 
to be even acquainted with. Most happy 
shall I be to see you back once more from u 
country which could have but little charms 
for you at any time, but which the sadness 
and perplexity you have met there now must 
render particularly gloomy and disagreeable. 
I shall be the more happy at your taking 
your leave of it for ever, as I have every 
hope and thought of being able to live in 
England myself ; and the more I narrow my 
circle of life, the more seriously I should 
want such friends as you in it. The smaller 
the ring, the sooner a gem is missed out of 
it : so that I own I shall not be quite easy 
till you are once more upon English ground. 

I have been living very quiet and very 
happy, with the exception of those little ap- 
prehensions which I must naturally feel at 
the approaching trial of poor Bessy’s strength. 
She is very delicate indeed, but her spirits 
and resolution are much better than they 
were at first. 

I was going to talk to you about being 
god-mother, but as you will not be here at 
the time, we shall wait till the ne.ii, though 
I sincerely hope they will como “like angel 
visits, few and far between” 

Rogers has been at Lord Robert Spencer’s 
this fortnight past, but I have this instant 
got a note* from him asking me to a tete-a- 
tete dinner. 

On Sunday last I dined at Holland House. 
Lord Moira took mo there and brought, mo 
back. There is no guessing what the Prince 
means to do : one can as little anticipate his 
measures as tlioso of Bonaparte, but for a 
very different reason. I am sure the powder 
in liis Royal Highness’s hair is much more 
settled than anything in his head, or indeed 
heart, and would stand a puff of Mr. Percival’s 
much more stoutly. At the same time I 
must say, that there are not the same signs 
of his jilting Lord Moira, as there are of his 
deserting the rest of the party. Lord M. is 
continually at Carlton House, and thorn was 
a reserve among the other statesmen at 
Holland House on Sunday in talking before 
him, as if they considered him more in the 
penetralia of the sanctuary than themselves : 
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it was only in groups after dinner that they 
let out their suspicions upon the subject. 
Lord JVJoira has not, for a long time, been so 
attentive to me as since his last return to 
London. 

I never am let to write half so much as I 
wish ; but now that I have broken the chill- 
ing ice which the last sad misfortune cast 
between our communications, you shall hear 
from me constantly. Ever your attached 
friend, 

Thomas Moore. 

79.] To his Mother . # 

Saturday, 1812. 

My dearest Mother, 

I never Siad such a flattering , but embar- 
rassing scene as yesterday. I dined at Lord 
Holland’s, and there were the Duke of Bed- 
ford, Lord Grey, Lord Morpeth, &c. Their 
whole talk was about my poem, without 
having the least idea that I had written it : 
their praises, their curiosity about the author, 
tlieir guesses, &c., would have been exceed- 
ingly amusing to me, if there had been no 
one by in the secret; but Lord Holland 
knew it, which made me a good deal puzzled 
bow to act. Nothing for a long time has 
made such a noise. The copy I had for you 
lias been forcibly taken away from me by 
Lord Holland this morning; but I dare say 
it will be in the papers to-day or to-morrow, 
and at all events I will not close this letter 
till I try whether I can get Rogers’s copy, 
or Lord Byron’s, for you. 

Rogers has this instant sent me a present 
of a most beautiful reading-desk, which puts 
the rest of my room’s furniture to the blush. 
God bless my darling mother. Ever your 
own, 

Tom. 

I am going to dine with Croker on Mon- 
day. 

89.] To Lady Donegal. 

Saturday, 1812. 

I take advantage of a frank, and have but 
one mo ment to say that I am a papa !, and, 

* On the appearance of his Parody of th6 
Prince’s Letter. 


contrary to my express intentions, it is a 
little girl. * It is well for you that I have not 
time now to tell all I feel about your neglect 
of my last letter. You I forgive a little, 
because you don’t like writing ; but it is so 
unlike dear Mary, that I am afraid I am be- 
ginning to be forgotten. The Berrys and 
0. Moore hear continually, and Rogers, 
indeed, very often taunts me with the pre- 
ference shown to them; but I tell him I 
have no doubt they deserve it, however I 
may lament that I have lost such valued 
ground. WiU you be god-mother to my 
little girl ? I would not add to your respon- 
sibilities in the child line, if the god-father, 
who is rich and generous, did not ask to 
stand for the very purpose of taking care of 
the little one, if anything should happen to 
us. Therefore it is the high, precious, heart- 
felt sanction (the honour I would say, if it 
were not too cold a word), the sanctification 
which your name would give to my present 
happy tie. This is what I want, and what 
I am sure you will grant me. 

I hardly know what I write, but I shall 
be more collected next time. We are all 
doing well. Ever your attached friend, 
Thomas Moore. 

81.] To Lady Donegal. 

1812 

I wrote to you last week ; at least I sent a 
letter directed to you, which, I dare say, like 
the poor poet's ‘‘Ode to Posterity,” will never 
be delivered according to its address. Instead 
of directing to Leinster Street, as you bid me, 
I have despatched it to Killamey } with the 
same idea of shortness that the Irishman 
had when he said, u my name is Tim, but 
they call me O'Brallaghan for shortness .” I 
dare say it will bo some weeks before it 
reaches you, which, however, I hope it will 
do at last, as there were some little family 
details in it not quite fit for the eyes of the 
uninitiated : for instance, there is an account 
of a birth, and rumours of a christening , and 
a modest request that you would take the 

* Mr. Moore’s eldest daughter, Anne Jane Bar- 
bara, was born on the 4th February, 1812. 
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I poet’s first production under your patronage ; 
■ seriously, I have been unreasonable enough 
| to ask that you would allow me to give your 
name to my little daughter ; and I have at 
the same time told you, that I would not 
have added to your responsibilities in this 
way, only that the god-father, who is rich 
enough to buy all Parnassus, has taken the 
worldly risk entirely upon himself, and left 
only the spiritual and godly responsibilities 
to your ladyship, who will, I am sure, be as 
willing as you are able to undertake it. 

I also threatened you with a little over- 
flowing of my heart on the subject of your 
silence to me ; but this I feel too deeply to 
venture upon in a letter. Charles Moore 
i tells me that you are certainly coming in 
| April, and Charles Moore has been indebted 
| to my anxiety to know something about 
j you, for two or three visits, which otherwise 
| I might not perhaps have paid him ; for/ after 
: all, though I can bear participation in what I 
i value, I am very impatient of monopoly , and 
: nothing but my real wish to know that you 
i are well and happy could make me submit 
1 to inquire news of you from a person who so 
i totally engrosses your attention. You never 
| before left a letter of mine so long unan- 
swered as the one I last sent to Leinster Street. 

One thing is pretty certain, that you will 
i soon be rid of me. In Lord Moira’s exclu- 
i sion from all chances of power, I see an end 
: to the long hope of my life ; and my inten- 
tion is to go far away into the country, there 
- to devote the remainder of my life to the dear 
j circle I am forming around me, to the quiet 
j pursuit of literature, and, I hope, of goodness. 
It will make me very unhappy to bo for- 
gotten by you, but not half so much so as I 
• should be if I thought I deserved it. I have 
not time for more. Ever your sincere friend, 

' Tnos. Moore. 

I have not time to look over this, but I 
fear there is a little spleen in it ; and the 
truth is, that the political events of these few 
days, so suddenly breaking up all the pro- 
spects of my life, have sunk my spirits a 
little ; so forgive me if I am either unjust or 
ill-natured. 


82.] To Miss Godfrey . 

Friday, March G, 1812. 

Your letters have made ample amends for 
your silence, and I am always ready to 
believe, at a minute’s notice, the kindest 
assurances of recollection which you can make 
me ; indeed, I cannot hear them renewed too 
often, and I should not wonder if thero were 
at the bottom of all my complainings a little 
lurking wish to draw these kind professions 
from you rather than any serious supposition 
that I am really either forgotten or supplanted. 
No, I believe I have a ninety-nine years lease 
of your hearts, which is pretty nearly as long 
a term as I shall want them for; and you* 
may set up the sign of the Angel over them 
afterwards. I suppose I can tell you nothing 
in politics that you have not heard already ; 
but I dare say I should give a very different 
colouring to my intelligence. Your corre- 
spondent is one of the livery -sir rants in 
politics, and his sentiments of course take 
the colour of his facings; but /, thank 
Ileaveu ! (and it consoles me for my poverty) 
am free to call a rascal a rascal wherever I 
find him, and never was I better disposed to 
make use of my privilege. You seem to 
think, both Lady Donegal and you, that the 
late events are likely to depress my spirits ; 
and I am not sorry that you did think so, 
because the affectionate things it has mado 
you say to me are too sweet to be lost ; but I 
rather believe, if you were here to see with 
what a careless spirit I bear it all, you would 
be of opinion that consolations and condolences 
are thrown away upon me. The truth is, I 
feel as if a load were taken off me by this 
final termination to all the hope and suspense 
which the prospect of Lord Moira’s advance- 
ment has kept me in for so many years. It 
has been a sort of Will-o' -the- Wisp to me 
all my life, and the only thing I regret is 
that it was not extinguished earlier, for it 
has led me a sad dance. My intention now 
is, as I have told you already, to live in tho 
country upon the earnings of my brains, and 
to be as happy as love, literature, and liberty 
can make me. I think of going somewhere 
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near Lord Moira’s for the sake of the library ; 
mid though I shall have but few to talk to 
me, 1 will try to make many talk of me. 
This now shall be my only ambition, and 
I mean to lay the whole lever of my mind 
to it. Lord Moira has behaved with all that 
delicate high-mindedness, which those who 
know him well expected from him. When 
he told the P. that in a very short time he 
should make his bow and quit the country, 
this precious gentleman began to blubber (as 
he did once when he was told that Brummel 
did not like the cut of his coat), and said, 
“You’ll desert metlien, Moira P ” “No, sir,” 
says he ; “when the friends and counsels you 
have chosen shall have brought your throne 
to totter beneath you, you will then see me 
i by your side to sink, if it should so please 
God, under its ruins With you I ” He is cer- 
tainly going toVienna. 

(To Lady B.) 

Your answer about my little girl was so 
; long coming, and mamma was so impatient 
| to have her made a Christian (seeing, as she 
said, that “children always thrive better after 
it"), tliatl was obliged to take my chance 
for your consent ; but not wishing to pre- 
sume too much, we have not placed you in 
the van of responsibility, but merely made 
you bring up the rear in the following long 
army of names, “Anne Jane Barbara Moore.” 

We are all well, at least pretty well, 
for poor Bessy is sadly altered in looks ; in- 
deed, so totally, that, though she says nothing 
ails her, I cannot think how health can be 
compatible with such pale emaciation, and 
am therefore not a little anxious about her. 

I hope you will come before we leave Lon- 
don. Ever most sincerely yours, 

Thomas Moohe. 

63.] To his Mother . 

Friday night, 1812. 

My dearest Mother, 

After long wishing and waiting, I got a 
letter from mv dear father to-day, a$d I 

i 

quite jumped at it with impatience, after 
the long silence you have all kept. I hope 
now , however, since I have told you of the 
convenience of inclosing to Lord Byron, that 
you will let me hear a little oftener about 
you,* for, indeed, all this time that Kate has 
been with you, you have been three writers 
in family, and I am hut one; besides, 1 
write for the public, and Kate and Nell have 
little other authorship than gossiping now 
and then to me, which I hope they will ( 
afford me oftener. 

I think of taking a little tour the begin- 
ning of next week, to look for some rural re- 
treat somewhere, as I am quite weary of j 
London, and I find my friend Dalby is con- : 
fined with an illness which may prevent j 
him for some time investigating the neigh- j 
bourkood of Donington for me. j 

I wish, whenever you have a good oppor- 
tunity, dear mother, you would send me the 
remainder of my books, as I am collecting a 
library, and am resolved to get all together 
that 1 can. Tell Kate she must leave her 
Boileau to me in her will. I owe her many 
hooks still, and, as soon as I can get an 
opportunity, I will send her Lord Byron’s 
hook (which is everything now), and one or 
two more new publications. 

My Lord Byron liked so well the way I ■ 
conducted my own affair with him, that he 
chose me as his friend the other day in a , 
similar business, and I had tko happiness of 
bringing him through it without going to . 
extremities. When I say that “ho liked so 
well,” &c., I don’t mean that he gave that 1 
as a reason for employing me, hut I think it , 
was a tribute that amounted to pretty much j 
the same thing, and I was flattered by it ac- ; 
cordingly. j 

I am quite sorry, my darling mother, to , 
find that you have had your winter cold ; 
but the sweet season that we feel now will, 

I trust, quite restore you. 

I shall take care and not write anything 
in the papers. Poor Hunt is up for his last 
article hut one against the Prince. God 
bless you, darling mother. Ever your own, 

Tom. 
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84.] To Ms Mother* 

1812 . 

M y deareat Mother, 

I have not had an answer from Balby 
yet, but am in the same mind about retir- 
ing somewhere, and I should prefer Boning- 
ton both from the society and the library. 
Lord Moira told me himself that ho meant 
to withdraw entirely from politics, so that 
I look upon all hope from him in this way 
* as completely extinguished, and must only 
look to myself for my future happiness and 
independence ; indeed, I rather think, from 
the appearance of the times, that the best of 
the great ones hold their places and posses- 
sions by a very precarious tenure, and he that 
has nothing to fall from is the only one that 
lias nothing to fear. I don’t know whether 
I told you before, (and if I did not, it was 
my uncertainty about it for some time which 
1 prevented me,) that the Powers give me 
between them Jive hundred a year for my 
music ; the agreement is for seven years, 
and as much longer as I choose to say. This 
| you will own (however precarious, as de- 
[ pending on their success in business) is 
very comfortable as long as it lasts, and 
shows what may be done with my talents, 

I if exerted. You will not mention this much. 

! As soon as I have leisure to finish a long 
j poem I have in hand, I shall get a good sum 
| for it, which will, I hope, enable me not only 
| to pay my debts, but to assist my dearest 
hither with something towards his establish- 
■ ment. So you see, darling mother, my pro- 
spect is by no means an unpromising one, 
and the only sacrifice I must make is the 
giving up London society, which involves 
me in great expenses, and leaves me no time 
for the industry that alone would enable me 
| to support them : this I shall do without the 
i least regret. 

| My friend Lord Byron’s poem is doing 
wonders, and there is nothing talked of but 
him eveiy where ; he certainly is * * * 

[The rest of the letter has been lost , ] 


85.] From Mr, Dolby. 

Castle Donington, March 81, 1812. 

My dear Moore, 

Your determination to quit the great city, 
and take up your residence among humble 
villagers, equally delights and surprises me. 
From the bint you gave me in your first 
letter, that you intended to explain your 
plan to Lord Moira, I formed a hope that 
you would be made to abide in the very 
centre of attraction, the house at the Park, 
with your books all around you. This, how- 
ever, was not by any means the cause of my 
delaying to give you an answer in due time. 
One of the worst colds I ever lmd, in combi- 
nation with a long series of the worst weather 
I ever remember, absolutely prevented me 
from making that industrious search after 
a house for you in this neighbourhood, 
which I no less wished, than you seemed in 
require me to make. I could, indeed, at 
once have said that there is no house in 
Bonington to be had for you, that is, which 
would suit you; hut this “not satisfactory ” 
answer was what I could not, in obedience 
to my own feelings, think of sending you. 
As soon as my present unwelcome visitor, 
that has detained me in the house for the 
last fortnight, has taken its leave, I intend 
to form a complete circle with a radius — 
(when a poet talks of " ratio,” surely one 
that fancies himself something of a mathe- 
matician may indulge himself with his “cuv 
cle and radius”) — of three miles round the 
library at the Park, and industriously exa- 
mine every point of the whole superficial 
contents to find out a house, neither too large 
nor too small, with a garden to it, that will 
do for the residence of a poet. By the bye, 
you don’t say whether it must bo a flower- 
garden or a potato-garden ; and, between 
the poet and the Irishman, I am at a loss to 
determine which. This you must determine 
for yourself j and therefore you may, in good 
earnest you may, depend upon it, that the 
moment I have found a house which appears 
to mo in any mannor suitable for you, I shall 
give you information. 

I Jave had two or three letters from Lord 
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Moira since the restrictions expired, bat he 
does not say one word of his disappointments. 
I am, dear Moore, most sincerely yours, 

Jno. Daisy. 

Lord Byron writes a worse hand than I 
ever saw before. It is almost impossible 
to believe that English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers was originally written in so vile 
a hand. 

80.] From Lady Donegal and Miss Godfrey . 

May, 1812. 

The sight of your handwriting does one 
good ; and the general joy which even a 
line from you diffuses throughout the house, 
would, I think, give you pleasure if you 
could witness it. But as you cannot, you 
must take my word for it. We are happy 
to find that your journey was performed 
without accident, and that Bessy is so much 
pleased with her new habitation, though I 
dare say that its greatest charm is its distance 
from London, and seclusion from the “ haunts 
of man.” I hope that your friends will not 
officiously break in upon you ; but I hear that 
Lord Byron meditates a visit to Ivegworth, as 
Rogers has told you in the enclosed note. 
He (Rogers) talks of you both in the most 
amiable manner, and Lord Moira and Lady 
Loudoun * * * As usual, hero am I, the 
poor pis aUer f to tell you the rest, for she 
was obliged to go off in the midst of what, 
ho was saying, and I must supply her place 
as well as I can ; and so, as she was saying, 
everybody that you care about speaks and 
thinks and feels about you precisely in the 
very way you would like. And for that 
most ungrateful of Bessys, she has made tho 
most favourable impression upon all those 
hearts she Oras in such a hurry to run away 
rom. I hope you are all unpacked and 
settled comfortably by this time ; and that 
you both find everything exactly as you 
ike it should bo in this best of all possible 
worlds. You have a happy talent of per- 
suading yourself that you intend to write the 
ongest letters containing the fullest details 
>f every interesting particular about yourself 
o your intimate friends in the course of 


next week . But for my part, I have long 
heard talk of those long letters and that next 
week ; as to seeing them, I have never yet 
had that pleasure. However, to be just to 
you, you are not near so bad as you were 
before you married, and I live in hopes of 
Bessy’s making you wiser and better every 
day. I dare say you are almost mad with 
delight and fit to be tied, at the thoughts of 
Mr. Wortley’s success. The poor departed 
Ministers were thunderstruck, for he was 
their supporter through many a year of hard 
labour to keep their places. Lord W ellesley, 
they say, will move heaven and earth to 
make up a Ministry with Lord Holland, 
Lord Moira, Lord Lansdowne, and Can- 
ning. His first measure, to give the Catho- 
lics all they ask ,• his second, to send every 
soldier he can lay his hands on to Spain, and 
to make a sublime effort there ; and his third, 
to tax us within an inch of our lives. If we 
live to tell the story, we shall tell it grandly, 
and you had better get ready your epic poem 
for the occasion. If we die, we shall die 
like demi-gods, but what’ll become of your 
poem P 

Yesterday, at the levee, Lord Cholnion- j 
dclev and Lord Hertford were leaning on a 
writing-table which broke, and down they 
came : that good honest man, that nobody 
cares for because he is honest, Lord Sidmouth, 
caught at the table to prevent the fall, and 
got his hands all over ink. u Well,” he said, 

“ I did hope to have gone out of office with 
clean hands.” In the Prince’s interne w 
with Lord Wellesley and Canning, when he 
was trying to persuade them to join with 
the relics of Percival, he tried all ways to 
soften them, and finding them inflexible upon 
tho Catholic question, he nibbed his hands 
and said, u I must try then to get Liverpool 
and Eldon to give up this point.” Bab 
thinks you may enclose once more to Lord 
Glenbervie when you have a large packet, 
but he is tottering with the rest, and I 
suppose only holds his place till arrangements 
are made. She has got two packets from 
Power for you; they come yesterday; but 
she has not yet been able to get a large 
frank for them, but will for Monday's post. 
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I am in a violent hurry, so make the best 
of my blots and scratches, and give our love* 
downright, honest love, to Bessy; and we 
send the ditto to yourself, wishing you places 

! and pensions in this new order of things. 

. Yours ever, 

j m. a. 

j Bab will really write soon. 


j 87.] To Miss Godfrey. 

i Kegworth, 

j Wednesday, 1812. 

i This is not “ the long letter next ■week,” 
so don't mistake it for it. Campbell, you 
know, says that “ coming events cast their 
1 shadow before ; ” so this is only the shadow 
, of the coming letter, which you shall have, 
please pen and ink, before next Tuesday. 
The first glass of wine of my own that I’ve 
drunk since I came here was the day before 
yesterday to the late Ministry, and (as we 
! say in Ireland) u sweet bad luck to them.” 
I feel more indifferent about chances and 
changes than ever I did in my life, which 
i makes it more likely, perhaps, that I shall 
j get something good out of them, for Fortune 
is one of those ladies who are piqued by in- 
difference, and generally makes her advances 
j to those who could contrive to do very well 
| without her. 

j I took Bessy yesterday to Lord Moira’s, 

1 and she was not half so much struck with 
; its grandeur as I expected. She said, in 
j coming out, “ I like Mr. Rogers’s house ten 
! times better ; ” but she loves everything by 
’ association, and she was very happy in 
i Rogers’s house. By the same rule, I think 
j 06, Davies Street would excel, in her eyes, 
,very mansion in the Lady’s Almanack, 
i Goodbye. I was very near forgetting though, 
j that v»m have kept me in sad suspense about 
f a packet ( one of those that were sent to you) 
which comes from Bermuda, and which, I 
shrewdly suspect, contains money; if you 
had had a suspicion of this, I know you 
would have contrived, somehow or other, to 
put wings to it for me ; hut I dare say you 
sent it Hying yesterday. Good bye again. 
Ever yours, 

Thomas Moore. I 


I am sorry the old Woodman * is going 
out ; but we shall get somebody else 
perhaps. 

Since I wrote the above, I have received 
the packet from you, and it is money indeed ! 
Bessy imputes this luck entirely to a little 
robin redbreast that has haunted us these 
two days. 

88 . ] To Mr. Power. 

Thursday, June, 1812. 

I send you the Tyrolese air, which 1 have ; 
just written words to, and I think it goes I 
beautifully. Pray let me know whether 
anything more is done with Stevenson; if 
not, I shall send you up a letter, which you 
must forward to him with my songs to bo 
arranged. The second verse of 11 Cease, oh ! 
cease,” is to be thus : 

u Say, oh ! say no more that lover’s pains are 
sweet, 

I never, never can believe the fond deceit. 
lliou lov’st the wounded heart, 

I love to wander free ; 

So, keep thou Cupid’s dart, 

And leave his wings to me.” 

This will sparklo better in the page. Ever 
yours, 

T. M. 

89. ] To Lady Donegal. 

Kegworth, June, 1812. 

This is merely an experiment to try’ how 
I can get at you through the Woods and 
Forests +, and as soon as I have cleared the 
vista, we shall have many a peep at each 
other. We arrived bore safe and tired, 
though, I must say, I nevbr made a journey 
with less fatigue, for we had the inside of 
the stage to ourselves, and it was like travel- 
ling in the family coach. Bes^r is quite 
pleased with our new house, and runs wild 
about the large garden, which is certainly a 
delightful emancipation for her after our 
veiy limited domain at Bronipton. But wo 
are still in all the horrors of settling, and if 

• Lord Glenbervie. 

f Through a kind friend of mine, Lord Glen* 
bervie, we long continued to enjoy this privilege. 
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a life could be found worse than that of 
“buttoning and unbuttoning/’ it would he 
packing and unpacking. We talk often over 
your kindness to us the morning we came 
away, and I think often of your kindness to 
me every morning I have evor seen you. 
God bless you for it all; and, as I intend 
now to go to church every Sunday, you shall 
have many a prayer offered up for you ; none 
of your worn-out devotions, that have been 
hacked till they are good for nothing, but 
bran-new prayers, that (at least in church ) 
are very little the worse for the wear. Love 
to dear Mary and your sister, from theirs and 
yours over, 

T. M. 

90.] From Miss Godfrey. 

June, 1812. 

I had much rather be hang’d than write to 
you, for you treat my letters with the utmost 
contempt, and always answer them to Bab, 
which is as much as to say, “ I implore you 
not to write to mo any moro.” But yet, 
being as good-natured a fool as you ever had 
the pleasure of knowing, I will give you a 
few lines, because Rogers says you want to 
know the whys and the wherefores, and the 
on dits of all these late political follies. It 
will puzzle me to tell you why Lord M., from 
a high-flown sense of honour, quite above 
thecommon flight of common understandings, 
has thought it right, and loyal, and patriotic 
to keep in a set of Ministers, whom he has 
hitherto appeared to think knaVes and fools, 
and to be the champion of Lord Yarmouth, 
&c., for whom he feels a thorough contempt. 
And when lie thought the salvation of tho 
country depended upon the Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and the repeal of the Orders of 
Council, in short, upon a total change of men 
and measures, why he sacrificed his poor dear 
country and only thought of saving Lord 
Hertford’s and Lord Yarmouth’s places, and 
all in the name of honour, is what I never 
can tell you; at least, I can only tell you 
that his friends say it was all honour; that 
Lord Yarmouth had behaved particidarly ill 
to him, and that he felt it was a point of 


honour not to allow the Prince to dismiss 
him, lest it might be supposed he was ac- 
tuated by personal pique ; that it would be 
acknowledging that he believed in* the in- 
fluence of the house of Hertford over the 
Prince if he recommended their dismissal; 
that Lord Grey and Lord Grenville insisted 
upon it in so high a tone, that yielding to 
them was lowering the Prince ; so that, over 
and above his own tremendous honour, he 
took the Prince’s also under his protection — 
e'etoit bien peu de chose . There he made his 
stand. ’ And I am firmly persuaded that he 
acted a most disinterested part, and that he 
lias been the dupe of his own honourable 
feelings, and the Prince’s tears. To these 
he must believe he has sacrificed his country, 
for he has long said these Ministers and their 
measures were ruining it. He may set up 
for a pattern of an honourable man and de- 
voted friend, but as to a patriot or statesman, 

I suppose he cannot. Do you think he can P 
The Opposition are also condemned for not 
coming in without saying a word of the 
household; and, after arranging the Ministry, 
they might have dismissed the household 
with impunity, for the Prince would then 
have been afraid to object. Lord Ellen - 
borough says, they have lost the game with 
four by honours and the odd trick in their 
hand. Mr. Sheridan is accused of having 
acted so unaccountable a part, that he thinks 
it right to come forward with explanations 
in the House of Commons. Lord Yarmouth 
says ho told him he intended to resign the 
moment tho Opposition came in, on purpose 
that he might inform them of it. Sheridan 
says he heard him make such a declaration, 
but it appeared to him to arise from the 
pettish feeling of the moment, and that he 
was not authorised to repeat it. Lord Yar- 
mouth says he was. So the story is to be 
told in the House of Commons. In the 
meantime I am now persuaded that the 
Ministers we have are as good as any others. 
They manage their own affairs so well, that I 
I livo in hopes of their outwitting Bona- 
parte as they have outwitted the Opposition. 
And as to patriots, I don’t believe in the 
existence of any such creatures. Don’t write 
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any moro good things. Lord Moira says the 
P. must no longer he trampled on, — that he 
must be kept up to the people. Thero are 
some ill-natured remarks now and then upon 
potato-heads, and sneers at the word honour, 
which grieve me, for I think highly of the 
man — but, alas for the statesman ! ! I might 
just as well have spared you all this, for you 
may read it in the papers. Rogers put it 
into my head to write, though I have but 
little to say. Our kindest remembrances to 
Bessy. Yours sincerely, 

M. G. 

There was a fine scene about the ribbon 
that the P. took off his own shoulders to 
put on Lord Moiras at the installation. 
Tears ensued. 

91.] To 3Ii$s God fret/. 

Monday, June 22, 1812. 

You must take every line I write to you 
now as pure matter of friendship, without 
one grain of self-interestedness in it, for my 
Lord Glenbervio has given me free leave to 
make use of him on my own account, and so 
I am now independent of you, and might 
crack my fingers at you, if it were not for a 
little sneaking kindness that makes ihe think 
of you even when you are not doing me 
services ; a sort of repose, in which you so 
seldom indulge yourself, that I ought to 
avail myself of every such short opportunity 
as you allow me for the display of my dis- 
interestedness. 

I thank you very much for the pamphlet, 
and if you think the Quarterly Review will 
come within the limits of Lord G.\s privilege 
and good-nature, Power shall now and then 
trouble you with one for me. I would not 
! ask you to send me the Edinburgh, because 
that is growing too heavy to be franked. 

They are preparing at Donington for Lord 
Moira, hut I should suppose he is tied too 
fast by tlie ribbon to come away ; and, in the 
meantime, I meet very good company at the 
Park, both ancients and moderns, Greeks and 
Persians ; and the best of it is, I have the 
privilege of bringing home as many of them 
as I please to a visit with me. 


[/Etat. 33. 

I have heard nothing whatever of Lord 
Byron, and I dare say he will return to 
London without my seeing him. Lord Tam- 
worth called upon me yesterday, but I was 
at church I 

From what I see of this place, I have the 
pleasure to tell you that I think we shall be 
able to live very cheaply in it. There is no 
fear of my getting too fat with eating ; the 
market is as bad nearly as that of Bermuda, 
where they ring a bell to announce the event 
of their going to kill a crcatur . 

Bessy is plagued with headaches. You 
never say anything about your health, hut I 
think often of those vile attacks you have, 
and wisli you would tell me whether they 
are less frequent. Ever yours, 

Thomas Moore. 

92. ] From Lord G Umber vie. 

London, June 25, 1812. 

Dear Sir, 

I can assure you it will give mo very sin- 
ooro pleasure to he in my respect instru- 
mental in enabling you to continue, with 
your accustomed periodical regularity, the 
exercise of that tender office in which your 
filial affection has been so long engaged. I 
request that you will not deprive your mother 
of the comfort of hearing from you as often 
as formerly from any scruple ill making me 
the channel of your correspondence. I lost, 
too early in life, the blessing you have still 
the happiness to possess, to have personally 
experienced the gratification you seem so 
worthy of enjoying. I have, however, am- 
ple domestic observation to confirm what 
our earliest feelings teach us, that thero is 
no sentiment so tender, so permanent, and 
so pure as the reciprocal sympathy of filial 
and maternal love. Believe me, dear sir, 
most sincerely yours, 

Glenbervie. 

93. ] From Miss Godfrey . 

1812 . 

I have not much to say to you, but as I 
have said nothing to you since I received 
your last note, which was a very amiable 
production, I feel disposed to give you a few 
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lines, to-<lay as I can get a frank. Your 
retirement will soon be broke in upon, I 
suppose, by your great neighbours, who are 
either gone, or just going, to Bonington. 
You will also soon see Rogers, who will tell 
you all about this gay world that you have 
so wisely quitted. You will still like, I 
hope, to hear something of us poor fools who 
yet remain in it. I wish you had pitched 
your tent -within reach of Tunbridge, that 
you and liessy might make us a visit there. 
We mean to go there about the middle of 
August. I daro say you feel much more 
indillerent about politics, and all the ambi- 
tious pursuits of men, now that you have 
got out of their way, than you did when you 
were in the midst of the hustle ; and if 
Heaven has blessed you with a fine large 
tree and a seat under it, you sit there re- 
joicing on a fine evening with your wife at 
your side, your child at your feet, and a hook 
in your hand, and wondering at poor foolish 
t mail that can wish for more ; and many is 
the word of contempt you bestow upon your 
poor fellow-creatures who keep toiling on 
their weary way, I am sure these are the 
moments in which men think themselves 
wisdom itself ; and I believe they are right, 
but why abuse the rest of mankind ? Bear 
Tom, look upon us all with kindness from 
under the shade of your oak tree. May one 
venture to hint to you, how the rest of the 
world employ themselves P I’ll try', and 
you can but go to sleep, or burn my letter. 
There are people whose spirits are greatly 
revived by this war in the north, and who 
foresee nil sorts of happy results. One cause 
of hope is the part Bern ado tte takes. They 
sa.y he has formed a very fine Swedish army, 
and that he directs the Russian campaign. 
It is the first time that Bonaparte has had 
one of his own generals opposed to him, 
which at least makes a change in the state 
of things. In Spain, Lord Wellington has 
got a carte hlanchcy and ho is for the future 
to pursuo his own plans, unchecked by 
Ministers at home. Ho complains that the 
English papers give too much information 
to the enemy, who have no other intelligence 
from Spain but what they get through this 


channel. I saw a Trench gentleman yester- 
day, who is lately arrived in this country, 
and I am told one may believe everything 
he says. He gave a very entertaining account 
of Bonaparte’s impatience to have the En- 
glish papers translated to him. While his 
secretary is translating them, he stands 
looking over his shoulders, reading every 
word as fast as he writes ; not a word must 
he omitted upon any account, not even the 
paragraphs against himself. This gentleman, 
and a Russian, who has arrived within the 
hist week, say nothing can equal the en- 
thusiastic admiration that is felt for Lord 
Wellington all over the Continent, and that 
they can take hack no present to their friends 
which would he half so much liked as a print 
of him. I wonder if Lord Moira will talk 
to you about his unfortunate negotiation, 
and I should like to know if he has yet any 
suspicion how much he was the Prince’s 
dupe. If one may judge from the outside 
of things, he appears to have been treated 
with the most mortifying neglect also. The 
Thursday after his negotiation with the Op- 
position ended, when he had accepted the 
Garter, and the present Ministers secured 
their places, there was a drawing-room at 
which the whole house of Moira was ; the 
Prince went about inviting company to 
Carlton House that evening, but never asked 
any one of that family ; which, considering 
all the tears he shed at the reconciliation, 
might have been expected as a thing of 
course. On the Friday, Lord M. went to 
the levee, and was installed. The next day 
the Prince had a great dinner of what he 
called friends, to which Lord M. was not in- 
vited. And three times that day, both before 
and after dinner, he declared that if Lord 
Grenville had hem forced upon him he should 
have abdicated. This -was his expression. 
A friend of ours was there, and asked if this 
declaration was to be kept a secret, and one 
I of the Princes who was present told him not, 
that the Regent wished to have it knowii. 
This is nn absolute fact, and shows what a 
dupe poor Lord M. was. The Prince also, 
as we heard the other day, now declares that 
he never did hold out any hope to the Irish 
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Catholics ; and he says he has written to with a couple of parsons and myself, to cele- 
Lord Kenmare to tell him so, and to beg he brate the Prince’s birthday ! They leave 
will contradict the report of such a declara- this, I believe, next week, and it is a fine 
tion in their favour ever having been made thing to see at last the manly resignation 
to him. And he desires to have his letter with which he is disbanding whole regi- 
and Lord Kenmare’s answer published in ments of servants and horses, and reducing 
the Dublin Evening Post. I think it is his expenditure to a scale which can hardly 
hardly possible that this can be tmo, but exceed two or three thousand a year. I feel I 


yet we were assured that it came from him- 
self. This is all that I have to tell you at 


most deeply interested about him ; and both 
he and she have given me new cause for the 


present, but I dare say Rogers will have a warmest gratitude by their kind attentions 


thousand amusing anecdotes for you. 

My sisters both desire their kindest re- 
membrances to you and Bessy, and so do I. 
Ever sincerely yours, 

m. a. 

i 94.] To his Mother. 

i Bonington Park, 

| Thursday night, 1812. 

My dearest Mother, 

f To-day I drove Bessy over to our own 
house to see dear little Barbara, whom we 
found quite well and in high spirits. I 
think it would have pleased you to see my 
wife in one of Lord Moira’s carriages, with 
his servant riding after her, and Lady Lou- 


to Bessy. Rogers and I had a very pleasant 
tour of it, though I felt throughout it all, as 
I always feel with him, that the fear of 
losing his good opinion almost embitters the 
possession of it, and that though, in his so- 
ciety, one walks ipon roses , it is with con- | 
stant apprehension of the thorns that are j 
among them. * * * * * * | 

He left me rathor out of conceit with my ; 
I poem, “ Lalla Bookh ” (as his fastidious j 
criticism generally does), and I have returned j 
to it with rather an humbled spirit ; but I j 
have already once altered my whole plan to j 
please him, and I will do so no more, for I i 
should make as long a voyage of it as his j 
own "Columbus” if I attended to all his 1 


doun’s crimson travelling cloak round her objections. His general opinion, however, 


to keep her comfortable. It is a glorious 
triumph of good conduct on both sides, and 
makes my heart happier and prouder than 
all the best worldly connections could pos- 
sibly have done. The dear girl and I some- 
times look at each other with astonishment 
in our splendid room here, and she says she 
is quite sure it must be all a dream. In- 
deed, Lady Loudoun’s attentions are most 
kind and delicate. We think of going on 
with Rogers the day after to-morrow to seo 
Matlock, which is a most beautiful place, 

I within four-and-twenty miles of this. 

God bless you, my darling mother. Ever 
your own, 

j Tom. 

95.] To Lady Donegal . 

Keg worth, 1812. I 


of what I have done is very flattering ; he 
only finds fault with every part of it in de- 
tail ; and this you know is the style of his 
criticism of characters — u an excellent person, 
but ” 

I find my hour draws near, and I have 
talked so much of Rogers that I have only 
time to say I hope Tunbridge has made you 
bot h as stout as in our best days of Tunbridge 
happiness. 

Best lovo to dear Maiy, and believe me, 
Ever yours, 

T. Moobe. 

90.] To his Mother. 

Kegworth, Thursday, 1812. 

My dearest Mother, 

I am just returned from a most delightful 


I went over and dined with the Moiras little tour with Rogers. We left Bonington 
yesterday, and saw poor Lord M. in his Star on Sunday (poor Bessy being too ill and too 
and Garter, which he sat down to dinner in, fatigued with the ceremonies of the week to 
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accompany us), and went on to Matlock, 
where I was much charmed with the scenery, 
and from thence proceeded to Dove Dale, 
which delighted me still more. It is the 
very abode of Genii. I parted with Rogers 
at Ashbourne, and came home yesterday 
evening. I found Bessy by no means well, 
but the little thing in high spirits. We are 
both right glad to be quietly at homo again. 
Nothing could equal the kind attentions of 
Lord M. and Lady Loudoun ; the latter gave 
Bessy the most cordial advice about her 
health. The day we were coming away 
Lord M. took me aside, and asked me in his 
own delicate manner about tho state of my 
pecuniary affairs ; and wheu I told him that 
1 had every prospect of being comfortable, he 
said, “ I merely inquired with respect to any 
present exigence, as I have no doubt there 
will soon be a change in politics, which will 
set us all on our legs.” This was very 
pleasant, ns being a renewal of his pledge to 
me, though I fear tho change he looks to is 
farther off than he thinks. Ever your own, 

Tom. 

I am afraid, on account of my tour , you 
will be stinted to one letter this week. 

07.] From Lady Donegal. 

Tunbridge Wells, 
August 28, 1812. 

I cnn never sufficiently admire the refor- 
mation that something has wrought in you j 
for, instead of scolding and reproaching you 
for never writing to us, 1 have to make my 
excuses, as well as I. can, for having let two 
letters of yours remain so long unanswered. 
Bessy, I conclude, is the reformer, and good 
luck to her in the undertaking. Your de- 
scription of Rogers is too like him. IIow 
vexatious it is that a man who has so much 
the power of pleasing and attaching people 
to him should mar the gifts of nature so 
entirely by giving way to that sickly and 
discontented turn of mind, which makes 
him dissatisfied with everything, and dis- 
appointed in all his views of life. Yet he 
can feel for others ; and, notwithstanding 
this unfortunate habit he has given himself 
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of dwelling Upon the faults and follies of his 
Mends, he really can feel attachment ; and 
to you I am certain he is attached, though I 
acknowledge that the thorns sometimes make 
one wish to throw away the roses, and forego 
the pleasure to avoid the pain. But with 
all his faults I like him, though I know he 
spares me no more than any of his other dear 
friends. I feel great compassion for Lord 
Moira, yet wonder how he could ever have 
expected anything from the Prince but what 
he has met witj| from him, for he knew him ; 
and, in knowing him, how could he hope any 
good from such a head and heart P He was, 
however, so gracious as to ask me a second 
time to Carlton House, though he was not so 
gracious as to speak to me when he saw me 
there ; this, however, for particular reasons, 
must rest entre nous. We stayed in London 
till the 17th of August, when the workmen 
turned us out of the house ; for we are mak- 
ing great alterations, and I grieve to say that 
you will hardly know your old haunts again. 
The house is to be painted and papered from 
head to foot, and the old crimson couch is to 
change its colour. So you must come to 
town this winter, or you can no longer see 
us in your mind’s eye ; and I would not give 
a fig for a friend, or a poet, who could rest 
satisfied with mere imagination. But I am 
afraid you are both so horridly comfortable, 
and so much pleased with the countiy and 
with each other, that our chance of seeing | 
you is but small. On our first arrival here I 
we had all sorts of disasters. We have, 
however, got the better of them by degrees, 
and we are comfortably settled in a bow- 1 
window house on the top of Mount Sion, 
where we lead quiet sober lives, and scan- 
dalise our neighbours by our early hours. 
Tho knowing ones say, with a significant look, | 
that “ people do not go to bed at ten o’clock j 
for nothing.” And they are right, for we j 
walk ourselves off our legs all day, and are j 
very glad to go to sleep as early as we can at j 
night. The pantiles were put into an uproar j 
last Tuesday by the arrival of the Princess 1 
of Wales on a visit to the Benya. She ! 
brought Lady C. Campbell and Mrs. and | 
Miss Rawdon with her, but not a man did ! 
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she brings or could she get hei'e lor love or 
money, except Sir Philip Francis and old 
Berry, who, egad, liked the fun of gallanting 
her about, and enjoyed himself more than 
the fair daughters did, who were in a grand 
fuss, imd were forsaken in their utmost need 
by Beaux their former suppers fed, and had 
to amuse her, as well as they could, with the 
assistance of a few women that she did not 
care about. 

Charles Moore is to come here next week, 
for our consolation. In the meantime there 
is not a soul in the place that we care about 
except the Berrys, and now and then thorns 
i aro to he met with in that quarter too, but 
! with them ninny amiable and friendly feel- 
j ings. But I hardly know where one can turn 
! without meeting with thorns, except to you; 
and this is no compliment, for it is what 
Mary and myself often say ; and I think, it 
it were possible for us ever to feel disap- 
pointed in you, that we should hang our 
liaqi upon a tree, and sing the song of friend- 
ship no more. 

Now write to us soon, and tell us how 
vou are both going on in this wicked world. 
Vou snv that you are about something, and 
that Rogers has discouraged you with his 
its and his huts ; but pray trust to your own 
judgment, and do not line and refine your 
work awav to please him. W hat is the sub- 
ject? and when is it likely to see light? 
Mary’s love, Pliilly’s, and mine to you, and 
kindest remembrances to Psyche. 

98.] To his Mother . 

Kegworth, 

Thursday, 1812. 

My dearest Mother, 

Bessy lias received your letter, and if you 
could witness the, pleasure it gave both her 
: and me, vou would think it was the only 
one thing in this world which we wanted to 
make us quite happy ; but there is still more 
, wanting, and that is the delight of our being 
. all together in love and quiet; and, please 
| tied! I trust that happiness is not very far 
j distant ; though on every account it would 
; be imprudent of me to break in upon the 
• leisure and profitable retirement I am enjoy- 


ing at present. I shall let you pay the 
postage of this letter, as I shall not trouble 
Cony till my next. I feel a little compunc- 
tion about him, as his letters do not go free ; 
but their postage is all paid by the Board. 
However, once or twice a week will not break 
the Great Linen Board of Ireland. You 
sludl have a letter from Bessy herself with 
my next, but to-day she is very busy prepar- 
ing for a tea and supper party which she gives 
to-morrow evening to some of the Natives 
hero. I am much afraid that Lord Moira 
has ruined his reputation as a statesman. 
The only thing that can save him is (what 
I suppose he reckons upon) the present 
Ministry giving up the Catholic question ; in 
which case lie will, of course, go to Ireland. 
But if they deceive his hopes in this respect, 
I look upon him as a gone man with the 
Catholics, the country, and, what is worse, 
himself. I shall send a letter for Kate with 
my next packet. God bless my dearest 
mother and lather. With the best love and 
duty of our hearts, believe me, ever your 
own, 

Tom. 

99.] To Mr. Power. 

T uestlay, 1 * 1 2. 

My dear Sir, 

I suppose you have beared this (to me) 
very important news of Lord Moira’s being 
appointed governor-general of India. Him- 
self, Lady Loudoun, and t ho three eldest 
children are to sail in January next. What 
effect this will have upon my destinies I can- 
not at present conjecture, but it must be 
something very tempting indeed which would 
take me so far from all I have hitherto loved 
and cultivated. Ib« could, of course, get mo 
something at home by exchange of patronage, 
but I cannot brook the idea of taking any- 
thing under the present men ; and, therefore, 
it will bo either India or nothing with me. 
If lie goes off without me, which is most 
probable, all I have left for it is, hand in 
hand with you, to make, my own independ- 
ence, and, I trust, contribute to yours : there 
will be an end then to all expectation from 
patronage, and our plan will be the only 
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object to attract all my attention and energy. 
I am at present, as you may suppose, in rather 
a fidgetting suspense, and shall be till my 
fate is decided one way or the other, which 
cannot be till I see Lord Moira himself, and 
he intends, I find, coming down here in a 
fortnight. 

100.] From Samuel Rogers , Esq. 

Hamilton, Oct. 22, 1812. 

My dear Moore, 

Letters being once more free (would that 
all mankind were) I seize the first moment 
to beg you will accept as many thanks as there 
are miles botween us at this moment for your 
ready compliance with my request, when I 
troubled you with my rhymes from Keswick 
vide. Your criticisms were as just as they 
were friendly, and like yourself,* and, though 
from being obliged to do something I was 
led to venture in the face of your verdict in 
one instance, I shall not rest till I have 
satisfied you and myself too with something 
better. 

Poor Hvron ! what I hear and read of 
| his prologue makes mo very angry. Of such 
1 value is public favour! So a man is to be 
tried by a copy of verses thrown off perhaps 
at hazard, and invitd Minerva. The same 
injustice, probably, awaits li llokeby” if it 
proves a flash in the pan. 

I was rejoiced to hear you were again at 
work. I hope you are still so, and as happy 
*is you can be in this world. Happy, indeed, 
you must be, circumstanced as you are. Pray 
remember mo very affectionately to Psyche. 
She may say what she will, I must still love 
her, and I hope you, my dear Moore, will 
forgive me if I do. ’Tisn’t my fault, but hers. 
My sister wants to know whether she is still 
as interesting as we all thought her in town. 
With regard to your verses, if you like them, 
you may rely upon it we shall, and I am 
very sure wo shall. To tell you the truth, I 
had no conception that anybody in so short 
a time could have so imbued his mind with 
Eastern literature. Your garments could 
not have boen more fragrant if you had 
just left a cinnamon grove. 


As for me, I have led a vagabond life 
since we parted, among lochs and mountains, 
tartain-plaids, and Erse-songs. Had I found 
Mary and her little court in Holy-Rood, and 
had I supped now and then with her and 
Rizzio in her little chamber there — any 
night but one — I could scarcely have been 
better pleased, for nowhere could I have 
been received with more kindness than in 
Scotland. I wrote a letter some time ago to 
Lady Donegal, but have had no answer ; I 
will hope, however, she and her sister are 
well. I wait here a day or two in the expec- 
tation of seeing Jefirey, who is comings as 
he says, on purpose to see me. He brings 
Dugald Stewart ; and when they go I shall 
take my flight homewards. Farewell, my 
dearest Moore, and believe me to be, as ever, 
yours very affectionately, 

Samuel Rogers. 

Poor Mrs. Pigou ! There never was a finer 
mind, or a more feeling heart. No day 
has passed away since without my thinking 
of her. 

101.] From dfiss Godfrey. 

Nov. 2, 1812. 

You may sav what you will against it, 
but I maintain that there is nothing like my 
vituperative style (I return you your own 
hard word, not a bit the worse for wear, as 
I never made use of it since), for after all I 
am indebted to it for a very cross, scolding, 
amiable note, which all my former begging 
and praying, and humbly entreating, had not 
been able to extort from you. So I give you 
warning that I shall scold and growl without 
shame or remorse for the rest of my life, 
whenever I have any point to carry by it 
with you. And I recommend the same ami- 
able practice to Bessy's consideration: if 
she does not rule you with an iron rod, woe 
be to her ! We are all in great anxiety to 
know what the governor-general and eom- 
maiider-in-cliief of India will do for you. 
Will he make you viceroy over him ? or 
poet-laureate of all the Indies ? But do tell 
us seriously whether he has said anvthing to 
you, and whether you have any hopes, or 
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are forming any plans. Fray do not keep us 
long in suspense, as you know liow impatient 
we slml 1 be to hear. A Ye earnestly hope he 
may not think of taking you to India with 
him, but that lie may serve you, as I suppose 
he might do, by some exchange of patronage 
at homo. In short, tell us all about it, and 
soon, or the yrowl shall begin again ; for you 
know better than 1 can tell you, with what 
warm hearts we enter into all your hopes 
and fears; and 1 need not for ever repeat, 
what you have so often heard and so well 
believe. I think poor Lord 'Moira must go to 
bis splendid banishment with a heart loaded 
witli sorrows and regrets. At his time of I 
life, giving up friends and country and old 
habits must be a painful effort, ami nothing j 
in ail probability but the ruined stale of his 
affairs, and the disappointment he must feel 
from the Prince’s conduct, could have decided 
him to accept of a place which he may sus- 
pect is given to him to get rid of hint. If ho 
were young, and had never hoped for place 
and power and distinction under a 1 Vince for 
whom he has sacrificed so much, it would 
have been a very line thing to have been 
commander-in-chief and governor-general of 
India ; but as it is I pity him. How severely 
; the Edinburgh Review treated him. Bab 
; had a letter from Rogers some time since, 

. dated from the Dunmores : he seemed very j 
j much pleased with his tour. * * I 

• hope you are advancing in your poem, and 
that you are not refining its life and soul 
; out. I wish we could hear it. I dare say 
it will be very beautiful. We beard of your 
being in London from Mr. Blaehford. Why 
didn’t you put yourself into the stage and 
1 come here for a day or two ? Our house is 
in so backward a state that we are afraid we 
must remain on here till after Christmas. 
Don’t you think the mighty Bonaparte be- 
gins to tremble p What do you say to the 
; success of Ministers in the elections ? The 
; Opposition have certainly lost ground with 
the people. I am with the people upon the 
occasion, and am quit*; come round to Minis- 
ters. I wBh you would come round with 
me: there is no use in sticking to a set of 
men who can t play their own game. As 


you said nothing about 1 Jessy’s health in 
your last, we hope she is quite well. l*ray, 
say very kind things to her. Farewell. Let 
us hear very soon from you. (Jod bless you. 

M. 6. 

102.] To Lord Moira, 

(Extract.) 

Kcgwcrth, Nov. 4, 1812. 

My Lord, 

I had the pleasure of hearing of your lord- 
ship’s appointment near a week ago from 
those friends in this neighbourhood to whom 
it was communicated; but 1 did not feel 
myself authorised to address you upon the 
subject till I had received the intelligence 
from those public sources through which it 
is now known to even' one. 

Though I read the fate of Ireland in 
your government being withheld from her, 
and though 1 think her last, hurt hope is now 
leaving her, yet I cannot But congratulate 
your lordship on being removed to so honour- 
able an appointment, far away from the 
contemplation of evils which you are not 
sulfered to remedy or even alleviate. 

Thomas Moouk. 

To the Earl of Moira. 

103.] To Miss Godfrey . 

Friday, Nov. 6, 1812. 

I take the opportunity of an inclosure to 
Lord Gleubervie to say a word or two in 
answer to my dear Alary’s letter which I re- 
ceived yesterday. I have, as yet, had no 
communication whatever from Lord Moira 
on the subject of his appointment, which 
proves at least that he has no idea of taking 
me with him, because little men require 
some time for preparation us well as great 
men, aud bo is to sail the , beginning of 
J anuary. N eit her do I think it very probable 
( eaten up as his patronage will be by the 
hungry pack of followers who surround him) 
that he will be able to procure mo anything 
at home worth my acceptance: what’s more, 
if lie were able, I doubt whether I would 
accept it. My reasons for this another time, j 
But, notwithstanding my expectations are 
so far from sanguine, 1 cannot help feeling a 
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(rood drill of anxiety till the tiling- is deter- 
mined oin* way or other. 

Poor r -lord Moira ! his good qualities have 
been the ruin of him. 

“ (juo I«»a vertus sont ilangereuses 
J). ins un hoinnic sans jmjement .” 

They must keep him out of the reach of 
nil Jii(linn princes , or the Company’s rights 
will be in a bad way. A shake by the hand 
from a tawny prince-regent, and a plume of 
heron s feathers to wear upon birthdays, would 
go near 1<> endanger our empire in India. 
This is too severe, but it is wrung from mo 

by his criminal gullibility to such a as 

the Prince. 

I have not a moment moro to lay about 
me at my friends, or you should come in for 
a lash or two. Do you think you ever do ? 
No, by the pure and holy flame of friendship, 
never! And so good-bye to both of you. 
Ever your attached, 

T. M. 

104.] From Lord Moira. 

; London, Nov. 12, 1812. 

I My dear Sir, 

I The inference you drew from my accept- 
. anee of the appointment to India was too 
just. The Catholic claims, — I write con- 
fidentially, — if they cannot be overborne, are 
; to be bullied. I can take no part in such a 
i system : and it is to me desirable to be out 
j of the way when the unavoidable conse- 
' quences of such policy shall break forth. I 
1 could not support the Prince against my 
principles and my feelings ; it would be the 
extreme of distress to me to go into ranks 
1 hostile to him ; and I could not hope that I 
should be suffered to remain in any retreat. 
It is better I should escape these difficulties. 
I have undertaken my task as a military en- 
1 gagement j the functions of governor-general 
being, in truth, expletive to the other. No 
; negotiation upon it passed between me and 
Ministers ; and it is only within a week that 
! I have had the formal visits of those whose 
; offices give them interference with the luisi- 
j ness. I told them that if the Catholic ques- 
I tion came forward before my departure, as 
j would probably be the case, it would have 


the most energetic support I could give it* 
to which they answered it was only what 
they took for granted. 

We shall be at the Park next week : in 
the beginning of it, if a severe cold of Lady 
Loudoun’s shall not hinder travelling so soon. 
Present my compliments to Mrs. Moore ; and 
believe me, my dear sir, faithfully yours, 

Moira. 

105.] To Mr . Tower . 

Nov. 12, 1812. 

My dear Sir, 

I have but just got your letter, and have 
only time to say, that if you can let me have 
but three or four pounds by return of post, 
you will oblige me. I would not have made 
this hasty and importunate demand on you, 
but I have foolishly let myself run dry with- 
out trying my other resources, aud I have 
been the week past literally without one six- 
pence. Ever, with most sincere good-will, 
the penniless 

T. M. 

10C.] To his Mother. 

■ 1812. 

My dearest Mother, 

I have heard nothing more since I wrote 
last. The newspapers have all had it that I 
am going to India, and some of them have 
been kind enough to give me a salary of four 
thousand a year. I believe, however, the 
fact is, what was in the Morning Chronicle 
of yesterday, that Lord Moira has not yet 
made any appointments. We expect him 
down here every day, and then all uncertainty 
will be cleared up. In the meantime, my 
darling mother, I think you need not have 
the slightest dread of my being tempted out 
to India, as I am quite sure Lord M. will 
not be able (oven if he be willing) to offer 
me anything important enough to justify me 
in submitting to such banishment. I wish 
he would only let me live at the Park while 
he is away, and I should be satisfied. How- 
ever, there is no speculating upon what he 
will do till I see him, and it is as likely as 
anything that he will do nothing . 

We aro still very anxious about Kate. 
My Lossy is much better, and the little thing 
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breasts this frosty weather as hardy and rosy 
j as a young 1 winter-cherub, if there be such an 
! animal. Love to all. Ever your own, 

' Tom. 

! 107.] To Mr. rower. 

j Tuesday, 1812. 

! Your contribution of teu pounds came very 
seasonably, and was j list sufficient to release 
: me from my turtle-eating confinement and 
i pay about a month’s house expenses at home. 

; I gained one point beside the turtle at the 
I High Sheriffs ; for upon my singing out 1 song 
• that pleased him very much, he said, ** By 
j God ! I’ll exempt you from the militia to- 
i morrow ; ” and lit* did accordingly, oil tin* 
next day (which was the meeting tor the 
' purpose), with %i military commission," under 
my statement with respect to Bermuda, and 
1 I am exempt. I had a long letter from Lord 
Moira on Friday last, and ( what you will 
I think very extraordinary) there was not a 
: single word in it about me, or any expeda- 
| tions I might have from him. It was merely 
| and solely to explain to me why he had taken 
the appointment, the little negotiation lie 
j had with Ministers upon the subject (it being 
| the act entirely of the Prince), the utter hope- 
j lessness of justice being done to Ireland \ and his 
j own determination, expressed to Ministers, 
i to give the Catholic cause his most energetic 
support if it should he brought on before his 
departure. All this elaborate explanation 
shows not only his own sensibility upon the 
subject, but certainly proved very flatteringly 
the anxiety he felt with respect to my good 
! opinion of his conduct. I cannot, however, 

! but think it very singular that, after the 
renewed pledges and promises he made me 
; so late an the last time ho was here, he should 
' not give the remotest hint of either an in- 
! tent ion, or even a wish, to do anything for 
I me. I shall be exceedingly mortified, indeed, 
if be should go away without giving me an 
opportunity of at least refusing something, 
which is most probably the way I would 
treat any oiler he could make me; but I 
should like to have at least this gratification. 
However, as he tells me at the end of his 
letter that he will be here the beginning of 
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this week, 1 must suspend all further opinion 
till he comes. For one reason, however, L 
shall most heartily rejoice at his appointment, 
and that is, for its having brought forth your 
friendship, my dear sir, iuid exhibited it to 
me in snch fulness of heart, as was never 
before surpassed. 

108.] To his Mother. 

Tuesday, 1812. 

My dearest Mother, 

Lord Moira arrived at tie* Park yesterday 
evening, and I am just now preparing to call 
upon him, so that we soon shaft be put out 
of suspense, though I ban* made up my mind 
pretty well to expeeting very little. Captain 
Thomson, an old Ameriean comrade of his 
has been appointed private, secretary: and 
that, you know, was tin* place which all my 
friends would have it, right or wrong, was 
to be mine. Indeed, when I say, 1 expect 
very little , I mean that I expert nothing; 
for, as he disclaims all connection with 
Ministers, there is nothing to be looked for 
to his interest with them, even if I were 
inclined to wish that ho should exert it for 
me; and, as to India, he will offer me no 
situation important enough to tempt me to 
emigrate to such a distance ; so that I am 
most likely to remain as I am ; and, please 
God ! tli^re is no fear of me. 

AVe are so anxious about Kate. Bessy is 
even more than I, for she has a deep horror j 
of what Kate has to go through. Ever j 
your own, 

Tom. 

100.] To his Mother. 

Thursday, 1812. 

My dearest Mother, 

I have as yet only seen Lord Moira for a 
moment; he was shooting in bis fields, and 
merely .said, “ You see a school-boy taking 
his holiday and he must be most happy 
to get a little repose and relaxation after 
London. 

We were so delighted to hear of darling 
Kate’s happy delivery. God send they may 
both continue well 1 

I am just now setting off with Sir John 
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Stevenson (who came down to me, accom- 
panied by Power, on TuesSiy) for a concert 
and ball at Leicester, 

1 am quite sure Lord Moira will do no- 
thing whatever lor me. Your own, own, 

Tom. 

110.] To Lady Donegal. 

Tuesday, 1812. 

I have but just time to tell you that I have 
at last had an interview with Lord Moira. 
He lias fought very shy of me ever since he 
came here. I had heard that lie had no- 
thing left, to give, the Royal Family having 
put upon him three clerks, the only remain- 
ing places of his household that lie had to 
dispose of ; so that 1 was well prepared for 
what occurred between us. He began by 
telling me that he “had not been oblivious 
of me — had not been oblivious of me!” 
After this devil of a word there was but 
little heart or soul to be expected from him. 
lie was sorry, however, to add that all the 
Indian patronage he was allowed to exercise 
here was already exhausted ; if, however, on 
his going to India, ho should find anything 
worth my going out for, lie would let me 
know. In the meantime, he had a right to 
expect that Ministers would serve his friends 
here, in exchange for what he could do to 
sew© their friends in India, and that he would 
try to get something for me through this 
channel. To this I replied, that, “from his 
hands I should always be most willing to 
accept anything, and that perhaps it might 
yet be in his power to serve me ; but that I 
bogged he would not tako the trouble of ap- 
plying for me to the patronage of Ministers, 
as I would rather struggle on as I was than 
take anything that would have the oil cot of 
tying up my tongue under such a system as 
the present.” 

Thus the matter rests, and such is the end 
of my long-cherished hopes from the Earl of 
Moira, K. Gk & c. He has certainly not dono 
his duty by me : his manner, since his ap- 
pointment, has been even worse than his 
deficiencies of matter ; but (except to such 
friends as you) I shall never complain of him. 


He served my father when my father much j 
wanted it, and he and his sister took my dear , 
Bessy by the hand most cordially and sea- , 
sonably ; for all this I give him complete 
absolution ; and, as to disappointment, I feel 
but little of it, as his late conduct had taught ! 
me not to rely much upon him. ( 

If you can read this, you will be very in- 
genious: I shall write more legibly very ' 
soon j and, with best love to my dearest 
Mary, I am ever yours, 

T. Mooee. 

111.] To his Mother. 

Keg worth, 
Tuesday, Dec. 1812. 

My dearest Mother, 

We have been very much affected, indeed, 
by poor Kate’s loss ; and the only consolation j 
we can either feel or suggest, is its having 
occurred before the poor child could have 
taken any more than its natural hold upon 
her affections. A little time hence it would 
have been a sad loss indeed, as we can well 
feel when we look at little Barbara, whose 
rosy cheeks, however, and dancing eyes for- 
bid us, thank Heaven ! to have any such ap- 
prehensions. 

The Moiras set off for town yesterday ; they 
called here in passing, and Lady Loudoun was 
very kind, indeed, to Bessy. Lord M. told 
me he had given orders for game, <fcc. to be j 
brought to me; and Lady L. made me a | 
present of a book, which she recollected me j 
expressing a wisli for about five or six months 
ago, with her own name in it. I was glad 
of all this for one reason, because I had 
written Lord Moira a letter since I saw him 
last, repeating the substance of what I had 
said in our interview; and, also, begging 
him to dismiss from his mind, as I should 
from mine , his promise with respect to con- 
sidering of a place for me in India, as it was | 
too late in the day for me to go on expecting , ! 
and I must now think of working out my i 
own independence by industry. The letter, j 
though written respectfully and gratefully, 
was in a tone which he must have felt a good 
deal, and which, therefore, I thought might 
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possibly displease him; but, if it did, he 
concealed it, and was full of kindness. 

My chief uneasiness at the misfortune that 
has happened at home, dearest mother, is 
the shock that it has given you, and my fears 
that it may hurt you; but, for Clod's sake, 
let no such circumstance rob us of one mo- 
ment of your dear health or happiness. 

I hope my father got my letter desiring him 
to draw upon l’ower in the Strand (Mr. 
James Power, 34, Strand), for twenty-five 
or thirty pounds, whichever he chooses, or 
, indeed, for the whole tifty, if necessary; hut 
: I rather think I shall he aide to send him 
1 the remainder in cash about the beginning 
of January. Ever your own, 

Tom. 

112.] To his Mother. 

K*'g worth, 

1 Tuesday, 1812. 

My dearest Mother, 

I had a very kind letter from Rogerson 
Sunday, inclosed in one from Lord Bvron. 

; Rogers has seen a good deal of Lord Moira, 
j and gives a lamentable account of his low 
i spirits, and the sort of self-consciousness of 
| failure there hangs about him. I pity him 
I most sincerely. Rogers tells me that he 
; hears nothing hut praises of my conduct; 

! which is very pleasant to he told, though I 
: want nothing but my own heart and eon- 
■ science to tell me I have acted rightly. 

’ Dalby went up to London yesterday to 
take leave of the Moiras : I believe, only for 
Bessy’s state, I should have paid them the 
same mark of respect myself. Good-bye, 
my own darling mother. Ever your own, 

Tom. 

Our little Barbara is growing very amusing. 
She (what they call ) started yesterday in 
walking; that is, got up off the ground by 
herself, and walked alone to a great distance, 

; without any one near her. Bessy's heart 
was almost flying out of her mouth all the 
while with fright, but I held her away, and 
, would not let her assist the young advcn- 
1 turer. 


113.] Fron^Lady Do/uyal . 

Tunbridge WYlh, IKv .1, IS 12. 

I boliew' L ought not to rejoice oil hearing 
that you arc not going to India with Lord 
Moira. Yd l cannot, if 1 was to die for it, 
look gra\c upon the occa-inn. 1 should 
look much gra\er if I were to hear that noil 
wore packing and preparing for your depar- 
ture; and as the newspapers say that you 
have been at Bonington lately, I widi you 
would stir yourself \ and tell us if anything 
upon this subject passed between you and 

Lord M , or if ho means to negotiate any 

place for you at bonus which he might do, 
and which would answer much better for 
you than any appointment he could give you 
in India, where the expense:* are more than 
adequate to the pay; and you are >ueh a 
thoughthss fellow, that, with all I Jessy's 
preaching and praying, she would mwer he 
able to keep you within hounds, where all 
was extravagance and profusion around you. 

I am, for all these reasons, quite sure that 
even a small place at homo would he more 
desirable for you ; and I do not think, ex- 
clusive of everything else, that you have 
health for the East Indies; and I am Hellish 
enough not to bo satisfied with hear in y that 
my friends are happy, I must see it, and 
enjoy it with them. Now for all these wise 
/md good reasons I sincerely hope to hear 
that you are not thinking of leaving England. 

Did you see Rogers when you were in 
town? and is it true that he has at last 
published his u Columbiad ? ” Jf he has, I 
hope it will be well received, and kindly 
treated by the reviewers; for l have a sneak- 
ing kindness fur him, which gives mo an 
interest in all his little affairs. 

The gallant gay Lothario of the day has 
been here also. lie is now gone to alt end 
his duty in Parliament and elsewhere, and 
his family remain here, ns does Lady Wel- 
lington and her brothers ; hut we see nothing 
of* them all, except in our walks, and live 
very quiet retired sort of lives, such as you 
would have thought dull enough once ; hut 
Bessy has taught you another story, and you 
now think that home is a very pretty place, 
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and that one may pass one’s time very agree- 
ably there without the turmoils of a large 
society. ( )ur kindest remembrances to Lossy. 
She will Ihiuk us very free and easy for call- 
ing her so familiarly, but we cannot help it; 
and l have not time now to make fine speeches 
on the occasion. Both sisters beg to be 
alfectionafoly remembered to you. Ever 
yours most truly and sincerely, &c. 

B. D. 

114.] To Mr, Power, 

Friday, 1813. 

My dear Sir, 

I I dan* say you will bo surprised at not 
hearing from me so long, but the truth 
is I have been stealing a week or ten days 
from you to do a little job*, which I think 
will get me out of Carpenter’s debt, and, if 
I can make a good bargain with him, put 
money in my pocket. 1 have collected all 
the little squibs in the political way which 
I have written for two or three years past, 
and am adding a few new ones to them for 
publication. I publish them, of course, 
anonymously, and you must keep my secret. 
Carpenter being the Prince’s bookseller, is 
afraid to publish them himself, but gets 
somo one else. I am much mistaken if they 
do not make a little noise. What a pity it 
is that such things do not come from our 
book-shop in the Strand, but these would not 
keep, and thero is no fear but I shall find 
more against that is opened. I consider 
every little reputation I can make, my dear 
sir, as going towards the fund I am to throw 
into our establishment, and though I shall, 
of course, deny the trifles I am now doing, 
yet, if they are liked, I shall bo sure to get 
the credit of them. 

In the meantime I lmvo not been idle in 
tho musical way, but have an original song 
nearly ready for you, and after I have dis- 
patched my politics, you shall see what a 
fertile month 1 shall make February. I 

* In tlic year 1813, Mr. Moore published t lie 
“ Intercepted Letters, or the Twopenny Post lkig.” 
The dedication to “ Stephen Wool riche, Esq.,*’ is 
dated the 4th of March of that year. j 


would not have turned aside for my present j 
job, only that I found I had a little time j 
over, and that, indeed (as I have already j 
said], everything that I can get fame by tells 1 
towards our future prospects; it is like : 
establishing a credit. 

We were of course delighted to hear of j 
Mrs. Power’s safe arrival of a boy; we j 
had been indeed sincerely and unaffectedly \ 
anxious about her. 

I shall send your copy of Walker’s ! 
answer when I have something to send with ] 
it ; or do you want it immediately ? , 

What I inclose for Carpenter is the ! 
beginning of my squibs. It is to be called j 
“Intercepted Letters, or tbo Twopenny ; 
Post Bag.” 

Will you find out for me how many ponies 
Lady B. Ashley gave the Princess Charlotte ; 
or, at least, how many the latter drives. 
Ever yours, 

Thomas Mooee. 

115.] To his Mother. 

Friday, 1813. 

My dearest Mother, 

I had a long letter yesterday from Rogers, 
who is returned from his northern tour. He 
says, with reference to my interview with 
Lord Moira, “ You have acted, my dear 
Moore, quite nobly and like yourself. ” He 
assigns a number of excuses for Lord Moira’s 
conduct, which indeed are all very just ; and j 
even what I most complained of (the shyness 
and distance he kept with me) appears to 
Rogers, and even now to myself, as the very 
natural result of his inability. Rogers has 
told Lord Holland the circumstances, who 
thinks of it all as we do. ! 

I 

110.] To his Mother, j 

Tuesday, March, 1813. j 

My dearest Mother, 

* « • • 

You know it was this day week she lav in. 
Well, on Sunday morning hist, as I was at 
breakfast in my study, there came a tap at 
the room-door and in entered Bessy, with 
her hair in curl, and smiling as gaily as 
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possible. It quite frightened me, for I never 
heard of any out* coming downstairs so soon, 
hut she was so cheerful about it, that I could 
hardly scold her, and I do not think she has 
in the least suffered for it. She said she 
could not resist the desire she had to come 
down and see how her crocuses and primroses 
before the window were getting on. 

I am sending notice of quitting, to my 
landlord, this month. Ever youx own, 

Tom. 


117 . ] To Mr. Pcnoer. 

Wednesday, 1813. 

My dear Sir, 

Did I tell you that Murray has been 
offering me, through Lord Byron, some hun- 
dreds (number not specified) a year to become 
editor of a Review like the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly ? Jeffrey has fifteen ! I have, of 
course, not attended to it. 

118. ] To Mr, Tower, 

■ 1813. 

My dear Sir, 

"With respect to Murray's proposal, I feel 
(as I do every instance of your generosity) 
the kindness and readiness with which you 
oiler to yield up our scheme to what you 
think my superior interest; but, in the first 
place, I do not agree with you, that this plan 
with Murray would be more for my ultimate 
advantage than that extensive one which 1 
look forward to with you ; and, in the next 
place, I do not think I would accept now ten 
thousand pounds for anything that woidd 
interfere with the finishing of my poem, upon 
which my whole heart and industry are at 
last fairly set, and for this reason, because, 
anticipated as I have already been in my 
Eastern subject by Lord Byron in his late 
poem, the success he lias met with will pro- 
duce a whole swarm of imitators in the same 
Eastern style, who will completely fly-blow 
all the novelty of my subject. On this 
account I am more anxious than I can tell 
you to get on with it, and it quite goes be- 
tween me and my sleep. 


[.Etat. i{3. j 

1 have not time now to write more; but 
good night, and (Jod bless you 1 Ever yours 
most sincerely, 

Thomas Mookk. 

1 19. ] To his Mother. 

Ashbourne, Saturday night, 

■ 1*13. 

My dearest Mother, 

Within these few hours I have succeeded 
in taking a cottage ; just the sort of tiling I 
am likely to like, — secluded, and among the 
fields, about a mile and a half from the pretty 
town of Ashbourne, in Derbyshire.* We 
are to pay twenty pounds a year rent, and 
the taxes about three or four more. 

Mrs. Heady has brought us on here in her 
I barouche, and we have had a very pleasant 
journey of it. 

Bessy bids me make a thousand apologies 
to dear Nell for not writing, but she has been 
so hustled about she has not bad a moment. 

You must direct to me now, Mayfield, 
Ashbourne, I >erbyshire. 

Best love to all from your own, 

Tom. 

120. ] To Miss Godfrey. 

Mayfield Cotta; 

Thursday night, 1*13. 

We slept in our cottage, for the first time, 
last night, after having served an ejectment 
on the y hosts, who lmve been its only occu- 
pants for some time past. We have the luck 
of getting into haunted houses; for our 
Kegworth mansion, though as mu ttor-o 1-fact 
a barn as ever existed, must needs affect th 
spirituel , and had actually the reputation of 
being troubled. There is certainly every con- 
\enioiicy here that a ghost could require, and 
we see nothing like a habitation from our win- 
dows, except just the upper part of an old 
church, which stands at half-a-niile distance 
among the trees ; so that we really are (as our 
landlord pronounces it) as lural as possible, 
and I feel quite happy at my emancipation 
from the method ista and manufacturers that 
swarmed about us at Kegworth. We are, 
however, as yet, but very imperfectly settled, 

Mayfield Cottage, near Ashbourne. 
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and, till I ran get my little library up com- 
fortably, t he Holds are my study ; my *• books 
in the running brooks, sermons in stones,” 
tfcc. Ac. 

We walked this evening into Ashbourne, 
and brought back some peas for our supper, 
which Bessy carried in a little basket upon 
her arm, as happily and prettily as any mar- 
ket-girl in Derbyshire. 

One of the very few pleasures I look 
forward to, that do not depend upon myself \ 
is that of hearing frequently from you and 
dear Mary ; so mind you do not disappoint 
me, and let me hear all the gossip you can 
collect for me. 

Best remembrances to sister Philly. 

Ever yours, 

T. M. 

121.] To 3Iis8 Godfrey . 

Mayfield, 1813. 

I was a good deal relieved from my ap- 
prehensions about Lady Donegal by your 
letter, for though you mention colds, &c., I 
was afraid, from what llogers said in his 
letter, that her old complaint had returned 
with more violence than usual, as he men- 
tioned that she was obliged to consult Baillic, 
and I always couplo his name with some- 
thing serious and clinical. But indeed, 
lingers himself, in the next line to this in- 
telligence, mentioned having met her nt 
Gloucester House the Saturday preceding j 
which (unless aqua regalis or royal wish- 
ira.sh was among the doses prescribed by 
Baillie), I did not think looked like very 
serious indisposition. If wishing you both well 
and happy, and free from all the ills of this | 
life, could in any way bring it about, I 
should be as good a physician for both your 
bodies and souls ns you could tind anywhere. 
So you insist upon my taking my poem to 
town with me P I will, if I can, you may 
ho sure; hut I confess 1 feel rather down- 
hearted about it. Never was anything more 
unlucky for me than Byron’s invasion of this 
region, which, when I entered it, was ns yet 
untrodden, and whose chief charm consisted 
in the gloss and novelty of its features ; but 
it will now be over-run with clumsy adven- 


turers, and when I make my appearance, 
instead of being a leader as I looked to bo, 
I must dwindle into an humble follower — 
a Byronian. This is disheartening, and I 
sometimes doubt whether I shall publish it 
at all; though at the same time, if I may 
trust my own judgment, I think I never 
wrote so well before. But (as King Arthur, 
in “ Tom Thumb,” says) u Time will tell ; ” 
and in the meantime, I am leading a life 
which but for these anxieties of fame, and a 
few ghosts of debt that sometimes haunt me, 
is as rationally happy as any man can ask 
for. You want to know something of our 
little girls. Barbara is stout and healthy, 
not at all pretty, but very sensible-looking, 
and is, of course, to be everything that’s 
clever. The other little thing was very ill- 
treated by the nurse we left her with in that 
abominable Cheshire, but she is getting 
much better, and promises to be the prettier 
of the two. Bessy’s heart is wrapt up in 
them, and the only pain they ever give me 
is the thought of the precariousness of such 
treasures, and the way I see that her life de- 
pends upon theirs. She is the same affec- 
tionate, sensible, and unaffected creature as 
a mother that she is as a wife, and devotes 
every thought and moment to them and me. 
I pass the day in my study or in the fields ; 
after dinner I read to Bessy for a couple of 
hours, and we are in this way, at present, 
going through Miss Edgeworth’s works, and 
then after tea I go to my study again. We 
are not without the distractions of society, 
for this is a very gay place, and some of the 
distractions I could dispense with ; but being 
far out of the regular road, I am as little in- 
terrupted ns I could possibly expect in so 
very thick a neighbourhood. Thus you have 
a little panorama of me and mine, and I hope 
you will like it. 

Good-bye. Ever yours, 

T. Mooke. 

122.] To Lady Donegal. 

Mayfield, 1813. 

You may be assured that I was anything 
hut angry on reading your kind lecture : the 
only thing is that I think you quite mistook 
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me, ibr, as far as I can recollect, my feel ii ms 
were by no means those of levity when 1 wrote 
that letter, and if they wore that air, it was 
j only from the habit one has got of giving a 
j light turn to everything, the present age 
j being so very anti-sent imental tliat every one 
| is oblig'd to go in gay masquerade, and “ no 
; black dominos are admitted ” on any account. 
! As for the rest, I believe you and I dill’er a 
! little in our opinion of virtue — at least if you 
: think, as vou seem to do, that there would 
I be more merit in having lost one's former 
; propensities than in conquer iny them : in my 
! mind the struyide makes all the virtue, 
j co 

; “ When the sea is calm 

j All boats alike show mastership in floating.” 

! It is lie that steers steadily onward, in spite 
j of the surge of passion beneath, and the songs 
I of Sirens around, who deserves the praise of 
j resolution and virtue ; and I cannot help 
thinking that I, poor Scaramouche, here, with 
all my love of pleasure and of folly as fresh 
on me as ever, yet leading a life of patriar- 
chal purity, and happy in it, am a much 
greater hero in virtue than if all my said 
propensities were gone to sleep, and I had 
nothing to do but put on my night-cap and 
snooze quietly by their side. I know you 
will say that this is a very ticklish situation 
for poor virtue to be placed in; — hut no 
matter, the more danger the more honour ; 
and had as it i9 to go wrong from too much 
feeling, it is, at least, a duller thing to go 
right only from the want of it. I have a 
lovely, pure, and attached wife, and a smiling, 
rosy, pug-nosed child, one look from whom, 
if I were in the very claws of Old Nick, 
would loosen his grasp and restore me to 
heaven again. And now, having given you 
one of those open confessions that are as good 
for the soul, they say, as other aperients are 
for the body, I must tell you that my book , 
such as it will bo ( for various calamities 
of criticism, anticipation, forestalinent, See., 
have made it very unlike what it was in- 
tended ), shall most certainly come out in the 
course of this spring. What a nice oppor- 
tunity it would he now, while Jeffrey's in 
America l When some savago French re- 
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viewer died, Bensurado wrote an epigram, 
which ended, 

“ Dicu merei J — Jo vais fain* imprinter nion line.” 

What you tell me about Mackintosh is 
very delightful, if the compliment does not 
die, under the editor’s bow-string, before it ! 
meets the light. So many pretty tilings have 
been lately yoiny to happen to me! 1 wn« 
yoiny to lie very rich from tin* American war, 
and Lord Byron tells me he was yoiny to ‘ 
dedicate the u Bride of Ahydos ” to me. If | 
you eome to that, “how do you like the : 
i Bride of Ahydos P ,n In t ho country we ! 
never know how we like things till we hear 1 
how you like them in London. 

I have not time for more now. Best love ; 
to Mary. 

Ever yours, 

T. M. 

We had a grand ball hero the other night, 
and you cannot imagine the sensation that 
Bessy excited ; hor dress was very pretty, j 
and “ beautiful,” “ beautiful,” was echoed on 1 
all sides. I was (as the poet says) as pleased 
as Punch I 

123.] From Miss Godfrey. 

London, Feb. 22, 1813. 

It is a certain fact, that since I heard from 
you I have, in my own mind, written you j 
tive or six letters, as excellent as ever were | 
penned, though penned they never were. | 
How should they, when I never had a pen j 
in my hand since I sent you off my last little i 
flying reproach ? And how could I have a 
pen in a hand that was never divested of a 
needle, thread, and thimble, except when I 
was nursing the sick or conversing with car- 
penters and upholsterers? This is all ns 
much as to say that I have been very busy ; 
first, preparing to go to Brighton with Lady I 
Shaftesbury ; secondly, taking care of Bah, ' 
whose illness prevented my leaving town; j 
thirdly, helping to mako the. furniture, and ; 
assisting in putting our house in proper order i 
fit for people to live in. I have still ton much 
to do to allow me to write a long letter, which 
is so much the bettor for you, hut a short 
one I must vvrito in answer to yours. Tour j 
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I first loiter, after wandering about the world, 
!’ reached us lon<^ after your second. As to 
| Lord M.’s conduct to you, one can have but 
1 one opinion of itj and it is better for him 
that that opinion should not be expressed — 
it would 1)0 only uselessly addin# to the 
weight of censure that he has lately drawn 
upon himself, for the friend and the states- 
man appear to be pretty nearly made lip of 
the same weak, miserable materials. All the 
good points of his character are mined by bis 
weaknesses. And there is somethin# very 
melancholy in seeing bow completely he has 
outlived all the visionary splendour that so 
Ion# suit< mnded his name. We were heart ily 
sorry, however, that you lot him off so easily. 
Why did you not accept his offers, such as 
they were ? it was still keeping up a claim 
on him. Your answer ho will take as a dis- 
charge in full ; and he satisfies his honour , 
I dare say, in the reflection that he has made 
the offer. And, my dear Moore, as to your 
political opinions, it was very fine to indulge 
in them and act up to them while there was 
a distant perspective in so doing of fame or 
emolument, and at the same time a feeling 
that the triumph of such opinions, and the 
success of the party you belonged to, might 
bo conducive to the prosperity of your country. 
But now when those opinions have less and 
less influence, and that party less and less 
consideration, — when your family is increas- 
ing, and your wants of course increasing with 
it, — don’t you think prudence should have 
its turn ? Would not your love for your wife, 
and anxiety for the welfare of your children, 
reconcile you to some little sacrifice of poli- 
tical opinions ? I have a great deal of good 
reasoning upon this subject in my own mind 
for you, but there it must remain at present, 
lest I should tire you without convincing 
you. I wish wo could see you and talk the 
matter over with you; I should not. then 
despair of n riding you back a complete rat. 
The timo of Roman virtue, if such a tiling 
ever existed, is gone by; and why will you 
remain bolt upright, talking of systems and 
opinions to people who are only thinking of 
places and pensions, and only trying to get 
into power that they may havo the full en- 


joyment ol* them ? Get into place and power 
whenever you can, and tell a plausible story 
how a sudden light from heaven shone upon 
you and convinced you. Your wife and 
children will be all the better for it, and 
yourself and your country not a bit the worse. 
Now that you see what a state of depravity 
my politics are in, I shall answer your ques- 
tions regularly. First, we are not both quite 
well : Bab has been very ill with a very 
severe epidemic cold and cough. She is now 
much better, though not yet quite well. 
Secondly, we retain the kindest remembrance 
and the warmest interest, for you and Bessy, 
of whose confinement we beg you will inform 
us. We shall be most happy to hear that 
she gets over it well. We see Rogers often 
in the morning, but he does not dine here, 
as we have only one room that wc can inhabit 
at present, and we have not yet dined with 
him. I sometimes like him very much, and 
sometimes I think him so given up, body and 
soul, to the world, and such a worshipper of 
my Lords and my Ladies, that I think it a 
great waste of any of my little spare kind 
feelings to bestow them upon him. Love 
without a coronet over it goes for nothing in 
his eyes. However, he amuses me, and I 
had rather be upon kind terms with him than 
not. Bab is more his than I am ; she sees 
him with kinder eyes, and shuts them oftener 
to his follies. Her affairs in Ireland are all 
settled for the future, but the arrears come 
in very slowly, which is a great inconvenience, 
as she has a considerable fino for the renewal 
of this house to pay off, beside great expense 
for the repairs, &c. ; but patience and eco- 
nomy will at last, I hope, set her affairs right, 
and they are now so far settled as not to worry 
her, which is a great point gained. The 
secret about the Princess Charlotte and Lady 
Do Clifford was only that the Prince chose 
sho should have another governess, and the 
Princess Charlotte chose to keep her good . 
old snuffy woman, who had always let her 
do as she liked. She resisted the new ap- 
pointment stoutly, hut at last yielded. Bab 
never thought of applying for the place, j 
and to you and one or two more friends 
she owns, without scruple, she would never 
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liavo accepted it liad it been ottered ; but, 
from her intimacy with tho Queen and 
Princesses, she does not volunteer this de- 
claration. 

Ever yours, 

M. G. 


154.] To his Mother. 

Mav field, Thursday night, 
ly 13. 

Mv dearest Mother, 

Dear Bessy and I are quite busy in prepar- 
ing our little cottage, which was in a most 
ruinous state, but which is already beginning 
to assume looks of comfort. The expense of 
remaining at the inn, while it is preparing, 
is the worst part of the business. My darling 
mother, how you would delight, I know, to 
us when we are settled ! I have taken 
sii'-h a fancy to the little place, and the rent 
is so low, that I really think I shall keep it 
on as a scribbling retreat, even should my 
prospects in ft year or two induce me to live 
in London. I wish I had a good round sum 
of money to lay out on it, and I should make 
it one of the prettiest little things in England. 
Bessy still begs a thousand pardons of Ellen, 
but her bustle increases upon her, and she 
must only atone by long:, long letters when 
she gets into the cottage. Mind, you must 
direct, "Mayfield Cottage, Ashbourne, Derby- 
shire.” Ever your own, 

Tom. 


125.] To his Mother . 

MavfiHd Cottage, 
Monday night, 1813. 

My dearest Mother, 

I got my dear father's letter yesterday, and 
I assure you we both heartily sympathise in 
the impatience which you feel for our meet- 
ing : but, darling mother, it would be (T ftm 
sure you are convinced) the height of im- 
prudence for me to go to such expense, and 
indulge in so much idleness as ft trip to 
Ireland would now entail on me. Next 
spring it is almost certain that I shall be 
able to see you all (unbracing one another. 
To-morrow we shall remove from the inn 
to the house of the farmer from whom we 
have the cottage, and in a few days more I 


expect we shall sleep under our own roof. 
To-day, while my dear Bessy was presiding 
over the workmen, little Barham and L rolled 
about in the hay-field before our door, till l 
was much more* hot and tired than mv little 
plavfellow. The farmer is doing a vast deal 
more lbr us in the way of repairs, hut still it 
will take a good sum from myself to make 
the place worthy of its sit nation : and, luckily, 
the Post Bag has furnished me with tolerable 
supplies for tin* purpose. ( Jod bless my own 
dear ones at home. Ever your 

Tom. 


12(1.] To his Mother. 

Mayfield, Friday night, 
Sept. ‘it>, is 13. 

My dearest Mother, 

AVe arrived, ns I anticipated in my last, 
between five and six on Monday evening. 1 1 
was a most lovely evening, and the cottage 
and garden in their best smiles to receive us. 
The very sight of them seemed new life to 
Bossy, and, as her appetite is becoming some- 
what better, I hope quiet and cart* will bring 
her round again. I paid the forty-second 
pound to the post-boy that left us at home ! 
This is terrible phlebotomising. However, 
quiet and economy will bring these matters 
round again also. If any of you had come 
with us (and I wish to God you had) you 
would have been amused to see how com- 
pany and racket meet me everywhere. A 
neighbour of ours (Ackroyd) came breathless 
after our chaise, to say that be bad a musical 
party that night, Sir W. Bagshaw, the Fitz- 
lierberts, &c. &<\, and wo must positively 
come in our travelling dresses. Bossy’s going 
was out of the question, and I assured him 1 
feared it was equally so with me. Notwith- 
standing this, Mr. Cooper was dispatched 
from the party in Lady Fitzherbert’s car- 
riage, between eight and nine o’clock, to 
bring me by persuasion or force, or anyhow. 
It would not do, however; I sent him back 
alone, and got quietly to niv bed. The chil- 
dren are doing very well, and I am, as usual, 
stout and hearty. God bless my dearest 
mother. Ever your own, 


Tom. 
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127. ] r Io Ida Mother. 

Thursday evening, 1813. 

My dearest Mother, 

We have this day got our curtains up 
and our carpets down, and begin to look a 
little civilised. It is a very sweet spot in- 
deed, and I do not recollect whether I told 
you that L only pay twenty pounds a year 
lor it ; and tin* taxes will be about three or 
tfmr more. This is not extravagant, and, 
though it he a little nutshell of a thing, we 
have a room to spare for a friend, or for you, 
darling mother, if you could come and visit 
us. flow proud Bessy would be to have you, 
and make much of you! 

We heard, a day or two ago, of our little 
Statia, that she is thriving finely. The only 
drawback on my dear Bessy’s happiness is 
the being removed from her little child so 
far. She has hardly had time to get ac- 
quainted with it yet ; but it would have been 
a great pity to take her away from a nurse 
that seemed to be doing her so much justice. 

Best love to father and Nell from us both. 
Bossy says she will not write till the house is 
settled. Ever your own, 

Tom. 

128. ] To his 3 f other . 

Thursday, 1813. 

My dearest Mother, 

I had a long letter from Lord Byron yes- 
terday : his last thing, the “ Giaour,” is very 
much praised, and deservedly so ; indeed, I 
think he will dethrone Walter Scott. Ever, 
my darling mother, your own, 

Tom. 

129. ] To his 3 1 other. 

Mayfield Cottage, 
Monday night, 1813. 

My dearest Mother, 

It is very late, and I have been obliged to 
leave you last of half a dozen letters, so that 
you will come off very badly. We dined 
out to-day at the Ackroyds, neighbours of 
ours. You would have laughed to see Bessy 
and me in going to dinner. Wo found, in 
the middle of our walk, that we were near 


half an hour too early for dinner, so we set 
to practising country dunces , in the middle of 
a retired green lane, till the time was expired. 
Ever your own, 

Tom. 

130. ] To 3Ir. Power . 

Oct. 23, 1813. 

My dear Sir, 

Bessy and I have been on a visit to Derby 
for a week. I was indeed glad to have an 
opportunity of taking her for change of air, 
as she was very ill before we went. We 
were on a visit at Mr. Joseph Strutt’s, who 
sent bis carriage and four for us and back 
again with us. There are three brothers of 
them, and they are supposed to have a million 
of money pretty equally divided between 
them. They have fine families of daughters, 
and are fond of literature, music, and all those 
elegancies which their riches enable them so 
amply to indulge themselves with. Bessy 
came back full of presents, rings, fans, &c. 
&c. My singing produced some little sen- 
sation at Derby, and every one to whom I 
told your intention of publishing my songs 
collectively seemed delighted. 

131. ] To 3Ir . Power . 

Monday night, 1813. 

My dear Sir, 

I wish you would take the trouble of call- 
ing upon Sheddon before eleven some morn- 
ing with this letter, as I have inclosed him 
Croker’s letter (principally to show I have 
such a friend at the Admiralty) and not 
wishing to leave it in his hands have begged 
him to return it to you, when lie has read it ; 
so j ust deliver the packet to him, and wait 
till ho has done with it. 

I have written to ask Croker’s advice about 
my Bermuda place, and he has, in a long 
letter, repeated and enforced what he said 
before, that my going out myself is the only 
way of seeing myself done justice to there; 
but the remedy is worse than the disease. 
Unfortunately, I entered into a negotiation 
with my deputy (through the Sheddons) to 
sell him, for an immediate sum, the whole 
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profits of the office during 1 the war, aud 1 very 
much fear lie is keeping back my share, in 
order to diminish my opinion of the emolu- 
ments, and prevent me from setting too high 
a price on the situation. Even his uncles, 
the Sheddons, are displeased with him. 

182 .] To his Mother . 

Mayfield Cottage, 

Saturday night. 

My dearest Mother, 

We returned from Derby the evening 
before yesterday, just in time for me to ap- 
pear in my dignified office of steward at the 
Ashbourne Ball. It was a tolerably gay ball, 
and they said I acquitted myself very properly. 
It was, however, a very disagreeable office, 
as I was obliged to consult rank more than 
beauty, and dance off the two first sets with 
the two ugliest women in the room. Mr. 
Strutt, while we were with him, made me 
a present of a beautiful box for my letters, 
and gave Bessy a very fine ring, a nice ivory 
fan, and a very pretty antique bronze candle- 
' stick, so that we lost nothing hy our visit. 

We shall now shut up for the winter : 

I this place is much too gay to give ourselves 
! up to. Bessy is quite well, and little Bar- 
! bara in great spirits. We are very uneasy at 
; not hearing of Anastasia. 

Barbara calls me Tom, and I try in vain to 
break her of it, because she hears her mother 
call me so. Ever your own, 

Tom. 

133.] To his Mother. 

Monday night, 1813. 

My dearest Mother, 

You cannot imagine what a sensation 
Bessy excited at the Ball the other night ; 
she was very prettily dressed, and certainly 
looked very beautiful. I never saw so much 
admiration excited : she was very much 
frightened, but she pot through it very well. 
She wore a turban that night to please me, 

. and she looks better in it than anything else; 

for it strikes everybody almost that sees her, 

I how like the form and expression of her face 
are to Catalan i’s, and a turban is the thing 
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for that kind of character. She is, ho\ve\er, 
not very well ; and unfortunately she is 
again in that condition in which her mind 
always suffers even more than her body. I 
must try, however, and keep up her spirits. 

Little Baboo is quite well, and is, I think, ! 
improving in her looks. 

The fifth number of the Irish Melodies is 
out. We we$e so hard run for airs, that I 
fear it will not be so popular as the others. 
Ever your own, 

Tom. 

134. ] To Lady Donegal. 

Monday, Jan. 10, 1814. 

Why don’t you write to me ? Why don’t ! 
you write to me ? Why don’t you write to I 
me ? Two-pence to he paid upon the inclosed, ‘ 
and forwarded directly. Lord Byron dedi- 
cates his u Corsair ” to me, and from this on’t 
lords are to dedicate to poor poets, instead : 
of poor poets dedicating to lords. Mrs. j 
Wilmot has written to me to furnish her 1 
with an epilogue for her tragedy, with fine 
flourishes about its being the wish of Messrs. 
Sheridan, Whitbread, &c. & e. I have taken j 
time to consider. Last packet brought me | 
proposals of being elected librarian to the 
Dublin Society, 2(X)l. per annum, coals, 
candles, and to be qualified in (ter man for it, 
at half an hour’s notice, by Mr. Drof^or 
Eeinagle. Everybody thinks me a person 
of some consequence except your two sisters 
there, in Davies Street; and unless you give 
some .signs of life in the course of this week, 

I shall hand you over to the Humane Society 
for resuscitating persons in said condition. 
Ever yours notwithstanding, 

T. Moo KM. 

135. ] To Samuel Rogers , Esq. 

Jan. 13, 1811. 

My dear Rogers, 

Living in the fields, as we. do, we cannot, 
stir a step without pioneers and shovels, and 
I cannot find it in my heart to send a servant 
into Ashbourne through the waste, so that l 
am obliged to lay hold on any unfortunate 
person who brings me a message, and make 
him useful to me hy taking ton times as 
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many messages back again. Just suck a 
relum-cmmvr is now in the house, and I 
take the opportunity of writing by him a 
very few lines, lest you should leave Lord 
Spencer’s before you receive at least an 
acknowledgment of your very, very kind 
letter from Althorpe. I can hardly wish 
you where I am in this very anti - cottage 
weather, but I wish heartily we were to- 
gether somewhere, for I want you, selfishly 
want you, often ; and the glimpse I get at 
you through letters, is something like what 
we have of the sun at this season, — very 
bright, but distant and cheerless: yet not 
cheerless, either, except in comparison with 
the same kind things, said a quattr ' occhi 
over a good fire, with one of your best smiles 
illustrating eveiy word. That’s what I want, 
and that is what, for some months to come, 
I fear I shall not have. Lord Byron dedi- 
cates his “Corsair” to me, which 1 look upon 
as a very high niche in the Temple indeed, 
— to be placed so near you, too I Between 
you and Lord Holland I fear I shall have 
applied to me the revei'se of the famous 
epigram, — 

“ Wisdom and Wit full-sized were seen, 

And Folly, at small length , between.” 

| I think there are few more generous spirits 
! than Lord Byron’s, and the overflowing 
praise he has lavished on me in his dedication 
(if lie preserves that of which he has sent me 
a copy) is just such as might bo expected 
from a profuse, magnificent-minded fellow, 
who does not wait for the scales to weigh 
what lie says, but gives praise, as sailors 
lend money, by “ handfuls.” Let others 
think what they will of it, he has made 
me very proud and happy ; and the more 
he commits his judgment for my sake, the 
more grateful, of course, I must feel for his 
goodnature. 

My return post-boy is clamouring below 
stairs, so I must have done, and shall write 
to you a longer letter next week, directed to 
St. James’s Place. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
Tiiomas Moore. 


13G.] To his Mother . * 

Thursday, Jan. 1814. 

My dearest Mother, 

Lord Byron has sent me a proof sheet of 
his Dedication, and I hope he will keep it as 
it is, for nothing was ever so flattering or 
gratifying : as I have just said in a letter to 
Rogers, “the overflowing praise he lavishes 
on me is exactly what might be expected 
from a profuse, magnificent-minded fellow, 
who does not wait for scales to weigh what he 
says, but gives praise, as sailors lend money, 
by handfuls.” I shall keep the proof till I 
see whether he makes any alteration, and 
shall then send it you with any difference 
there may be. 

We are almost completely blocked up by 
snow, and cannot stir without pioneers and 
shovels in our van. I have had a proposal 
from Dublin to stand for the librarian of the 
Dublin Society, with a promised prospect of 
success ,• but 200/. a year and residence on 
the spot are but poor temptations, and I have 
declined it. Ever, my darling mother, your 
own, 

Tom. 

137.] From Miss Godfrey. 

(Probably Feb.) 1814. 

Wo were rejoicing in the thoughts of 
seeing you again, and just going to tell you 
so, when Rogers informed us your plans 
I were all changed, and that you had put off 
coming to town for the present. We felt 
quite disappointed, and very earnestly hope 
you will come up in the spring. We rather 
wish, however, that you may be able to keep 
clear of Lord Ellenborough’s wigj it cannot 
be a veVy pleasant sight to you, who have 
never treated it with the smallest respect. 
But pray bring your poem with you. The \ 
time you have been about it is quite absurd | 
in the nineteenth century, when poets pro- J 
duco something new at least once a month. I 
“ The Corsair ” is very much liked ; and it j 
certainly has many beauties ; but surely the ' 
dedication might havo been done with as 
kind a feeling and yet with better taste and 
better judgment. Lord Byron never ought 
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to write prose, — don't you think so ? l.s 
there not a sort of inelegaut pertness in his 
style? I give him credit for kind feelings 
j towards you, hut we are both very angry 
! that he did not express them better. Perhaps 
j you may think us unreasonable and unjust, 
; and so 1 shall say no more upon the subject. 
Madame do Steel never ceases expressing 
her desire to know you, and always asks 
: when you are coming. She is a great ad- 
mirer of your talents. About a fortnight 
i since, we met her at dinner at the J hike of 
j < r Leicester's, and his band played “ Lady fair'' 

| twice in the course of the evening, to her 
i great delight, and her son and daughter, 

| who, I believe, set up for a sort of musical 
i geniuses, were quite in raptures. This din- 
j nor was given to bring about a meeting 
! between her and Mr. Wilberforce, which 
i was very interesting. But I have given you 
j so much of her in my letters of late, and she 
is so much talked of, and occupies so con- 
siderable a place in the society of London at 
present, that I am almost tired of her mime. 

I shall, therefore, send her off with Lord 
Byron. You have no idea of the very groat 
anxiety that every soul feels about the affairs 
of the Continent. People tell us we are to 
have peace immediately, and alas, with 
Bonaparte! for which thanks to the shabby 
Austrians, who preserve him to trample upon 
mankind a little longer. And to say the 
truth, mankind well deserves it, for it has a 
wonderful respect for tyrants. * * * 

How have you all got through the winter ? 

! Such a winter never was felt before in this 
■ country. We have all been invalids in one 
| way or another, and are still plagued by 
j coughs and colds, which will probably see 
: the winter out. We have been extremely 
quiet, seeing only a few friends in a very 
quiet wav, and going on just as you have 
seen its go on for years. Rogers says you 
have sent up your Epilogue. I dare say it 
is very good, and will succeed well. Give 
our love to Bossy. What sort of little girls 
are yours — are they like father or mother? 
Are they strong and healthy? A thousand 
kind things to you from us both. 


BIS.] 

From Mr, Jeffrey to \tmuel Royers, i'sq. 

D’J, lu'oigc Street, Ktliulmr^h, 
March oil, 181-1. 

My dear Sir, 

I have long been desirous of preferring an * 
humble petition to your friend - - and 1 hope j 
T may say mine also — Mr. .Moore, lor some ! 
assistance on the Review, and have at last ■ 
resolved to give you the trouble of making : 
my application. I can more easily stale to | 
you than to him the terms upon which we ! 
solicit contributions; and I am sure my up- | 
plication will have a far better chance of j 
success, if you condescend to say a word or 
two in its favour. On my return from the 
other side of the world, 1 found the affairs 
of the Review iu some degree of backward- 
ness and confusion; and feci that it would 
require the assistance of finer and stronger 
heads than my own completely to restore 
them. The brilliant success of somo of Mr. 
Moore’s late (reputed) works brought him 
very quickly to my thoughts ; and all that I 
have since heard of the manly and noble in- 
dependence of his conduct, in circumstances 
of much difficulty, has increased the ambi- ' 
tion I felt to connoct myself in some way j 
with a person of such talents and such priu- ; 
ciples. I understand that ho is living with- 
out any profession, cultivating literature and 
domestic happiness, in a situation of retire- 
ment. I am inclined to hope, therefore, 
that he may, occasionally at least, have 
leisure enough to furnish us with an article, 
if he has not other and more radical objec- 
tions to enrolling himself among our contri- | 
lmtors. Jf lie can be prevailed on to do us 
this honour, it will be for himself to choose 
the subject upon which ho would like best 
to enlarge, though there is one sort of article 
which 1 should be tempted to suggest, both 
because it is one with which I should lie 
peculiarly glad to embellish our journal, and 
because I know of nobody who could execute 
it half so well. I mean a classical, philo- 
sophical, poetical article, after the nature of 
that on Aristophanes in one of tho late 
Quarterlies, in which some ancient author 
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is taken up, and estimated, and commented, 
and poetically translated in fragments, and 
the purity of classic literature combined with 
the deptii, boldness, and freedom of modem 
discussion. I have no particular author or 
publication in view for the subject of such 
an exorcise; but if Mr. Moore was inclined 
to do the thing we could soon lind him the 
occasion. 

Ami now I have only to add, that our 
regular allowance to contributors of the first 
order is about twenty guineas for every 
printed sheet of sixteen pages ; but that for 
such articles as 1 have now hinted at, we 
should never think of offering leas than thirty, 
and pr< tbahly a good deal more. 1 have some 
discretion in this matter, which I am not 
disposed to exercise very parsimoniously. 

You see 1 presume a great deal on your 
good nature, when I venture, without any 
apology, to trouble you with all the negotia- 
tion; but I have already experienced so much 
of your kindness that I do not feel at all afraid 
of offending you, and cannot help having a 
kind of assurance that it will give you plea- 
sure to be the means of bringing your excel- 
lent friend and me into something of a nearer 
connection. I hope there neither is, nor can 
be supposed to be, any kind of indelicacy in 
the proposal I have now asked you to make. 
Heaven forbid that you should make it if 
there was the shadow of a doubt on the sub- 
ject ; and I rely entirely on your good sense 
and good feeling to proceed on it or to let it 
alone as you think most advisable. At all 
events, I must beg of you to take some 
means to let Moore know that I respect and 
esteem him, and should be sincerely gratified 
to have the means of doing him any service. 
For yourself, I have only now to assure you 
that I am, with the utmost respect, dear sir, 
your obliged and very faithful serv ant, &c. 

F. Jeffrey. 

1*39.] To Samuel Rogers , Esq, 

May lk»M, April 10, 1814. 

Mv dear Rogers, 

Though I owe many letters to many people, 
and don’t owe you one at all, yet you see, 


like. Charles Surface, I let my generosity 
outstrip my justice, and write to you. The 
last time 1 heard of you, you were at Hope’s 
with the Donegals ; but I dare say, long be- 
fore now, you have bid him and his mag- 
nificence farewell (Spcs et Fort una, valete !), 
and are now preparing to take flight some- 
win. 1 re for the Easter. I wish I had Cornelius 
Agrippa’s glass to trace you through your 
rambles; though it would not do if I could 
not hear as well as see you in it ; and when 
shall I either see or hear you ? I suppose 
the Donegals have told you that I think of 
making my next move near to London, and 
then, what delight I have in anticipating, 
my dear Rogers, that we shall go on seeing 
each other every day, perhaps, till the end of 
our lives. This is a pleasant prospect, and 
! what chiefly determines me to the step, for 
there are many considerations against it, of 
sober and .shadowy hue, economy, prudence, 
&c. &c., all which are best consulted in the 
countiy ; but then I flatter myself I am be- 
come steady enough (with Bessy’s aid, who 
is a very Minerva of economy) to resist 
all the Town’s temptations to expense ; and 
then the times are getting cheaper, and I 
shall, I hope, be getting richer, and to crown 
all, 1 shall see you and the Donegals — shall 
hear music — go laugh at Liston — go walk 
in Hyde Park, and a thousand other intel- 
lectual amusements. Here, I really am in 
a desert ; if I go to a dinner, the duhiess of 
the good people is like suffocation, — I can 
hardly draw' my breath under it. I have 
hopes, too, that the change of scene may do 
poor Bessy service, who lias fallen off in 
everything but her sweetness of heart, most 
sadly ; but you'll take her by the hand kindly, 
and that, too, will do her good. Au rcste y I 
am going on as usual, at the easy rate of ten 
lines a day, with but little interruption. I 
made a figure at Derby tlie other day, at a 
Lanensterian dinner, where I spoke about 
fifteen speeches, which astonished not only 
the company but myself. I have got half 
entangled with my Derby friend Strutt (you 
know my unlucky facilities in this way) to 
accompany him for a fortnight to Paris, in a 
month or two hence. I am certainly most 
I 
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anxious to take a poop at it before anotlu 
Revolution, perhaps, lays it in ashes; ami us 
- Strutt, I boliovo, gives mo a seat in his ear- 
! riiiiro, I may not timl tho opportunity nmi*s. 
! 3Iv ambition lias long boon to see it with a 
: vorv different sort of companion, namely, 
' yourself; and who knows but even this may 
j happen some tine spring or other!' but tho 
> Louvre! — the pictures! — ••and echo answers, 
j where are they r ” ( )h, what a ])ity 1 wasn't 

j with you lad summer ! 

Give my best regards to your sister, who 
I I hope does not forget Bessy, hut will lot her 
I come to Highbury with us sometimes. 

| Ever, my dear lingers, most truly yours, 
Thomas Muukk. 

140 .] From Samuil F*q. 

Tuesday, April 12, 1814. 

My dear Moore, 

I have indeed thought it long since you 
l received my last letter, but I am glad you 
, have not quite forgot me. You must now 
be growing more and more an object of envy 
J every day, with your woods and your mea- 
dows, and your rural neighbours. Have the 
scarlet cloaksyet made their appearance before 
yourwindows? You live in the fields, you say; 

! pray what are you doing there ? Lord Byron, 

; as you know, has removed into the Albany, and 
{ lives in an apartment, I should think thirty 
j by forty feet. lie is satisfied with the 
, “ Quarterly Review,” and I am glad G. Ellis 
j has let him off so gently, for I suspect they 
‘ have no good will towards us. 8cm e years 
' ago I delivered a message to you from those 
, said Reviewers, which you answered as J 
j knew you would do. I have now a conunis- 
; sion of a much pleasanter kind, and I hope 
it will meet with more success. J send you 
^ J flrey'd letter in confidence; it was not, 
l perhaps, intended to be seen ; but it will 
j speak best for itself. Perhaps you had better 
I write such an answer to it, addressed to me, 

; I r:an Hf, nd to Jeffrey; not, however, dis- 
; covering in it that you have seen the very 
i letter itself. 1 must my l think it would lie 
\ a respectable thing at least to have written 
| two or three article* in the “ Review/’ Your 


name will be studiously circulated by Mac- 
kintosh, Brougham, llorner, Playfair, and 
Jeffrey, and they may he such as may after- 
wards, with slight alteration, he republished 
in another form. Campbell wrote one article, 
— “ A General Review of English Poetry 
— and 1 have often heard it mentioned with 
praise. What a dream have we had lately ! 
A man a fortnight ago disdained to aceept 
the throne of Louis XIV., and now retire* to 
a little island in the Mediterranean on a 
pension of £50,000/. per annum. Jlow could 
lie o\erlook Capreu \ 1 am glad you like 

the •* Wanderer.” 1 have not read it, but 
here it is not liked. 

Samuil Rom; us. 

141.] From Ur. Jeffrey. 

Edinburgh, April 23, 1814. 

Mv dear Sir, 

Few things have ever given me more 
pleasure than the account which our excel lent 
friend Rogers has just sent me, not only of 
your favourable, but your kind reception of 
tho proposul I took the lilwrty of making 
you, through him, about a fortnight ago. It 
is a great matter to gain such an associate 
for the Review; but I do assure you this 
has but an insignificant share in the gratifi- 
cation I feel in having found a fair and 
natural occasion to cultivate your friendship, 
and to show my admiration of your talents 
and your character. I am sorry that you 
cannot engage to do much for us for some 
time to come ; but hope you may still find 
some odd ends and fragments of time that 
may be Iwstowed on us without inconve- 
nience. I am extremely anxious to have you 
fairly dipped in our ink, ami should fed my 
periodical anxiety ven r much lightened for 
the next number if I could but reckon on its ; 
containing one little piece of yours, however f 
short and inelaborate. Wo. are most in want of j 
light fuiirles indeed of Into , as I daresay you j 
have observed ; and they bear a higher value 
with us, lik** light guineas under the bullion 
act. 1 wish I could think of a bait to tempt, 
you within the //ewas ridiculous ; but at this 
distance from town we know little of such 
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matters, ;uid I think I may say with perfect 
safety that you may choose for yourself, or 
lot any London friend choose for you, with- 
out the l»*ast risk of falling upon anything 
tliat has occurred to any of our contributors. 
I am obliged to go a great distance into the 
country f«>r a trial in a few hours, ’and am 
excessively hurried at this moment; hut I 
could not think of delaying one hour the 
expression of my great satisfaction at the 
prospect of your co-operation, and my anxiety 
to have something from you as early as 
possible. The number, I am ashamed to 
say, has not yet gone to press, and anything 
which you may have to send before the 25th 
of May next will he in time for insertion. 
May I hope soon to hear what you think 
can possibly he done for us ? At all events, 
1 shall take the liberty of writing to you 
again when 1 have a moment of greater 
leisure. In the meantime believe me always 
your obliged and very faithful servant, 

F. Jeffrey. 

142.] Jo Lady Donegal . 

Tuesday, June 28, 1814. 

Ladies, who could forget a friend for such 
poor creatures as the Bourbons, can hardly 
be expected to have remembered him during 
the late Imperial proceedings, and therefore I 
have very quietly made up my mind to your 
being (as Lord Moira says) “ oblivious ” of me 
for the last three weeks ; but now that these 
royal persons are gone, and it is the opinion 
of the Morning Chronicle that wo should 
all “return to reason and reflection,” I beg 
leave to call your attention to a certain vn - 
royal person in Derbyshire, who is exceed- 
ingly anxious to hear all you can tell him 
about every single soul that has figured away 
since he left you, from the Emperor of Russia 
down to Paul Methuen and the Prince Regent. 
Seriously, I know that you are the very 
centre of chit-chat ; that you have tho first 
bloom and blossom of every good story that ’s 
going; and I shall take it very unkind of 
you, if you do not share some of your trea- 
sures with me. Even an old cast-off report, 
or a thread-bare letter from Elba, is as pretty 


a present as you can make to a country ac- 
quaintance. Talking of presents, my dear 
Bessy was quite delighted with the very 
beautiful things you all sent her; and 1 
brought down at the same time a cap and 
frock for the forthcoming babe from Mrs. 
Dalton, which quite crowned the offerings. 
I never came back to her so richly laden 
before. Such family m inutile as I bore you 
with ! but it is what is uppermost just now, 
for I feel deeply anxious about her, and I 
know you will not laugh at it. These fine 
days are very favourable to poetry. I have 
my chair and my manuscript hook in the 
garden, and stay out whole hours. I am 
quite sure, from the more “genial current” 
of thought I feel in summer, that the warm 
sun of Southern France would suit me 
exactly. 

I send you back the document you were 
so good as to take so much trouble about ; 
and as there seems to he but one step more 
to the eleven pounds for tho poor sailor, I 
know you will take it cheerfully for him. 

A kiss to hold Barbara. Ever yours affec- 
tionately, 

T. Moose. 

143.] To Mm Godfrey . 

Mayfield, 1814. 

I ought to have thanked you both much 
sooner for your very enlivening pair of letters. 
In my absence from all your fine London fetes f 
I ask no better festival than one of these 
letters of an evening, and they have as illumi- 
nating an effect (upon our faces at least) as a 
despatch from Lord Wellington has among 
you. I assure you Bessy rubs her hands 
with as much glee as I do when she sees 
your seal, and says, “Now for a nice letter 
from Lady D. and Miss Godfrey,” so that 
you are very much mistaken when you think 
that Friendship does not thrive in a cottage 
as well us Love ; and I only wish you were 
near me, that you might see how pleasantly 
they would go together, and be, “like Juno’s 
swans, coupled and inseparable.” I have 
had a great number of letters lately from 
Lord Byron. 

By the bye, how is the “Giaour” liked? and 
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; liow does Rogers seem to bear t lit* review m 
i 4, (\)lunibus^” It is in ninny parts most in- 
! sidiously done, and tlu* accusing him of haste 
j is really too impudent a humbug, when they 
, and all the world know so entirely to tin* 
contrary. I am very glad to hear that I am 
; in such high favour with that / ieyum of 
| literature , Madame do Staid. Rogers has 
told mo much more to the same purpose : 
j that she says “she has a passion for my 
poetry,” &c. &e. I should like very much to 
see her, though you know how shy I am of 
this kind of animal, and that Goldsmith’s 
young Marlow is not more afraid of a modest 
woman than I am of a learned one. How- 
ever, as I am told she is good-natured, and 
too much of the true lioness to hurt a little 
terrier like me, I think I would venture 
! within the reach of her claws. We have 
been visited by some of the respectables in 
this neighbourhood, as, luckily, them is no 
fashion ; though I have already met with u 
blooming old lady of sixty, who writes poems 
in imitation of me, about “ Coming to bowers,” 
&c. See . : altogether, though, we are very 
well off for quiet, and I hope will continue so. 

Ever, with best love to Lady D. (to whom 
I shall write soon about her kindest of all 
kind offers of a lodging in Davies Street) and 
remembrances to sister Philly, yours, most 
truly, 

Thomas Moore. 

144. j To Samuel Royers, Esq. 

MavtifM, 

Sunday night, 1814. 

My dear Rogers, 

I have taken it foT granted that you have 
all been too occupied with your sovereigns, 
Sec., to give one thought to mi humble 
cottager like myself, and have accordingly 
refrained from interrupting your “ empernto- 
rial ” (as the Myronian Gallery has it) de- 
lirium, till the fever had been well sweated 
off in balls and processions. From what I 
read in the papers, I conclude that, mad as 
London has often been, it never was so 
gloriously mad before ; and if I could have 
known with certainty that another week 
would have brought on the lit, I should have 


been very glad to have wailed to wit nos it, 
though, as it is, I feel so happy and quiet 
once more with my cottage, and mv Rosy, 
and my books, and my Rarlwira, that 1 can- 
not say I much regret the loxs ; and 1 shall 
the less care about it, if you will write me a 
long acitwnt of all that ha< Wonriilieubmsi for 
that is the best part, after all) in these shows 
and ceremonies. How docs “ our fat friend ” 
go on ? among all those lighting chieftains, 
he seems particularly to distinguish himself 
in what is called fiijhtintj shy. Js he or is he 
not hissed wherever he goes? and is the 
Princess of W. likely to survive Paul Me- 
thuen’s speeches in her favour? Tell me all 
these important points, anil likewise, whether 
you faced the sovereigns in full dress any- 
where, and whether they expressed curiosity 
to see any of us Authors , or were merely 
contented with the Prince Regent, and such 
food as their worthy chamberlain catered for 
them? Were they civil to the Opposition, 
and did Lady Jersey tell them, as she told 
Prince Paul and many other*, that the Re- 
gent was a “ betef ” I hope she did. — You 
see I leave you no excuse for withholding 
news from me, for I put all tin* que>tions 
that I wish to have answered, and as the 
{Sovereigns leave, town on Tuesday, you will 
have time to attend a little to me. 

Poor Bessy is beginning to cry out n little, 
and I should hope in my next letter I shall 
have to announce the dear girl’s safe recovery; 
her delight at my return, and her gratitude 
for my hastening it, more than repaid me for 
a hundred such sacrifices. I have written hut 
sixty lines of my work since I came down ; 
it really required some time to recall mv 
♦•migrant thoughts, and establish order in the 
capital again; but I shall now go on vigor- 
ously. 

Where is “Jacqueline?” she too, T fear, lias 
suffered in this bustle of royalty. Do send 
her down here as soon as possible out of such 
company. Ever yours, 

T. Moore. 

Tray remember me to your sister. One of 
the things I have thought of since I camo 
away is, how very little I saw of your brother 
j 1 ferny while I was in town. 
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From Mr. Jeffrey. 

Edinburgh, July 23, 1814. 

My dear Sir, 

A thousand thanks for your kind letter, 
which 1 have this instant received. Both 
the hooks you mention are disengaged, and 
out indy at your service. I have never hap- 
pened to see the work on the Fathers, hut 1 
have no doubt that you will handle it dis- 
creetly, and edify our readers prodigiously 
both in verse and in prose : do riot omit the 
verses by any means. It is quite lawful, 
and sufficiently orthodox, to laugh at the 
Fathers: Middleton settled that point of 
law, and it is now at rest. I am delighted 
to hear that Lord B. is again in the press. 
I had not heard anything of this new work 
except from the newspapers: is it still in 
Payrnm land? I long to see how he 
manages without beads and veils ; and I 
want him above all things to write a tragedy. 
I have quoted him unmercifully, you will 
find, in the last number, but what can a 
man do who is deserted by all his friends, 
and obliged to write against space by him- 
self? I shall tako care that a Review is 
sent you to-morrow. It is likely enough 
that your bookseller’s copy (you see I take 
it for granted that you take one) may reach 
you as soon, but it will be a pledge of my 
zeal, and a glory to make the Admiralty a 
convenience. I have been in the country 
for ten days, pruning roses and tying up 
carnations. Sydney Smith maintains, in- 
deed, flint these are exotics which we only 
know among us by engravings, but if you 
will come before the end of next month, I 
undertake to convince you of his error. The 
best of it is that I have got rid of my tooth- 
ache, and hope to get rid of my indoleuce 
by and bye. Believe me ever very truly 
yours, 

F. Jeffrey. 

I have said nothing of the noble author 
whoso merit you are so anxious to blazon ; 
but I hope you understand that you may 
take your pleasure of him. I never could 
read any of his lucubrations, but promise 
to go through every word that you may 
quote. 


140.] To his Mother . 

Mayfield Cottage, 
Monday night, 1814. 

My dearest Mother, 

As Bessy is by my side, this letter must j 
all be about Barbara ; she bids me tell you j 
she has got her a nice little stuff gown for the 
winter, in which she looks prettier than in 
anything she ever wore, and Bessy means 
to send you a pattern of the gown in my I 
next letter, or rather in her own, for she 
means to write next time. Barbara now 
has got her mamma’s phrase “Bird,” and 
looks at me very significantly, as if she had 
discovered something wrong I had done, and 
says, “ Oh, Bird ! ” We have at last heard 
about Statia, she had been a little ill with 
her teeth, but was getting quite well again. 
Bessy looks forward to having her home with 
great impatience. 

We are going to a ball this evening, 
given by the son of a poet in this neighbour- 
hood. I wish there was always such a vein 
of gold running beside the vein of poetry, 
for his father (Gisborne) will leave liim 
fifteen thousand a year. Ever, my dearest 
mother, your own, 

To 31. 

147.] To his Mother. 

Mayfield Cottage, 1814. 

My dearest Mother, 

I know it delights you to hear of instances 
of friendship towards your own Tom, and 1 
have one now to tell you that gave myself 
very great pleasure. My friend Douglas 
(whom I have not, you know, seen more 
than twice in eight or nine years) has just 
been appointed admiral on the Jamaica sta- 
tion, and the first thing he did was to offer 
me the secretaryship. The salary" is some- 
thing under five hundred a year, but the 
perquisites, even in peace, are considerable, 
and in case of war it is a sure fortune. lie 
also tells mo lie has a fine house and near 
one hundred acres of land allowed him, which 
are all at my disposal. I, of course, have 
declined it, as the emoluments in peace are 
not sufficient to counteract the risk of sea, 
health, and other objections; but the friend- 
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liness mul courage of tlie offer (considering tin* 
! interest by which Douglas must have got the 
i appointment) can never be forgotten by me. 
| We shall bo all anxiety now, my dearest 
: mother, to have accounts of your health, and 
your letters may be inclosed under cover to 
the person who franks this, a Richard Ark- 
wright, Esq., Ashbourne Ilall, Derbyshire.” 
Bessy will write to Ellen the next time. 

Have all sorts of comforts for yourself, my 
darling mother, and make my father draw 
upon me to furnish them : mind this. If 
we had you here we would nurse and make 
you well again; and perhaps at the first 
appearance of spring you will let me run 
over for you ; the change of air and scene 
would do you good, and we should all return 
to Ireland with you. Ever your own, 

Tom. 

148.] From James Pern/, Esq.* 

Strand, July 25, 1814. 

Mv dear Sir, 

I have had a friendly conversation with 
Mr. Longman. I told him, of course, that I 
had no authority to enter into any negotiation 
with him ; but that, as your friend, I should 
be happy to communicate to you any proposal 
that he might wish to make to you on the 
subject of your poem. He said that he was 
most desirous to treat for it, — that he under- 
stood from Mr. Orme I had mentioned the 
sum of 3000 guineas as the price that I 
thought you should fix upon it,— and that 
this sum was so large as to make him desirous 
of seeing the copy of the poem bef< >ro he made 
up his mind. lie begged to be understood 
that he felt the most perfect confidence in 
you, and was ready to own that no one hut 
yourself could be entitled to ask such a price ; 
but that from long experience he conceived 
himself capable of judging of the probable 
demand that there would be for the work, 
and it would satisfy his mind if he could 
have an opportunity of formingthis judgment. 
At the same time he said he would pledge 
himself to you that no other human being 


• For many years proprietor of the “ Morning 
Chronicle.” He died in 1821. 
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should sco it, for he wanted no advice on the 
matter. 

This is, in short, tho sub-dunce of our con- 
versation ; it run into some length, and ho 
spoke with tho greatest admiration of your 
talents. His anxiety as to previously looking 
into tho poem arose simply from tho expe- 
rience, that so much depended on tho catch- 
ing nature of the subject, as to*the popularity 
and rapidity of its run. He was sure of the 
intrinsic poetical beauty, of the strength and 
harmony of tho versification, the warmth of 
the passion, and the brilliancy of the images, 
&e. All that lie wished to ascertain was the 
character and design of tho fable. You will 
he the only judge of your conduct on this 
proposal. I did no more than say that I 
should faithfully consult you, and let him 
know your feeling on tho matter. I think 
him quite in earnest as to his wish to treat. 
Of his judgment in the way of anticipating 
the popularity of a poem I can form no esti- 
mate. There may be a bookseller's knack ; 
but I foresee au obvious inconvenience in 
this mode of treating. If after seeing tho 
copy he should hesitate in giving the sum, 
or attempt to chaffer, lie might wound your 
delicacy, and even injure the diameter of tin* 
work, by saving that lie had refused it. 1 am 
not sure, therefore, my dear sir, whether I 
ought not to tell you my own sentiment on j 
the matter, which is frankly to decline the i 
previous communication, if you agree to j 
show it, I shall sav that it is nut merely a j 
proof of the high confidence you linvo in his j 
honour, but of your own most liberal and 
generous nature, sinco you thereby incur a 
risk which you might safely avoid. 

I need not tell you that I shall execute 
your commands literally ; and I shall have 
great pleasure if I can do it to your satisfac- 
tion. I envy you the enjoyment of fresh air 
this delightful weather. I have as yet no 
news from Mrs. Terry, and I am sick with 
anxiety, as it is a month since she sailed from 
Lisbon for Bordeaux. 

"With respects to Mrs. Moore, believe mo 
to be, my dear Sir, 

Your faithful Servant, 

Ja. Tjeuey. 
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149. ] To Miss Dully . 

Thursday, Aug. 18, 1814. 

My dear Mary, 

Another girl I but no matter : Bessy is 
safe over it, and that’s all I care for at pre- 
sent. This morning, at ten minutes after 
ten, Miss Olivia Byron Moore (that is to be) 
opened her eyes on (l this working -day 
world,” and one of the first things Bessy 
thought of was a despatch to you upon the 
happy event. It is really such a weight off 
my mind, that I feel as if I had been de- 
livered myself. 

Now, in a very few weeks, two or three, 
we shall be ready for you, and you positively 
must como and help me to get poor Bessy 
well and fat again. In about one week, I 
hope to see you at Donington. Ever yours, 
very sincerely, 

Thomas Mooee. 

Write to Bessy immediately. 

150. ] To JE. T. Dalton, Esq, 

Sunday night, 1814. 

My dear Dalton, 

I coul^ not have two things to tell you 
moro delightful in the telling than first, that 
Bessy is safe and well ; and second, that you 
and I shall meet in May. I only wish I 
could make the partie qmrree by taking her 
with me ; and indeed the first time she has 
expressed any regret at not accompanying 
me, was upon hearing that Mrs. Dalton was 
to be in London, for she is quite constant to 
the impression that Olivia's face and manner 
made upon her. I have had a letter from 
poor Tom Sheridan within these few days, 
and I told him in my answer, that ho was 
ono of the very few fellows in this world 
who, I thought, might compare with mo in 
tho article of wives , and you, my dear Dalton, 
are another of this very few ; for to have a 
wife pretty as well as everything else she ought 
to be is a thing us men ought, mom and night, 
to bless God for# 
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I am sorry I cannot put on a long face and 
be grieved' at what you tell me about the 
tumour; but, besides that 1 am very sure it j 
is like mine, and of no consequence, I look 
upon it to be tho cause of your coming to . 
London, and therefore cannot (as yet at least) i 
feel very sorry about it. 

Tell Mrs. Dalton I think Adelaide a very | 
pretty name, but that os I always value | 
names according to what I feel for those who 
wear them, I have a strong suspicion that 
Olivia is, next to Bessy, the prettiest name 
in the whole circle of nomenclature, that 
therefore I think she was very wrong in not 
bestowing it upon the little child. Our last 
God-send is the weeest little thing that ever 
was produced ; something like the Countess 
of Hainault’s children at the wax-work, 
which came 360 at a time; but she is 
thriving, I believe, and the mother is doing j 
wonderfully. [ 

I shall reserve all the multifarious things j 
I have to communicate till we meet ; more i 
particularly as, having to go out early in the | 
morning, I writo this letter over night after \ 
a dish of spinach and eggs, and a pint of ale ; j 
all (except the eggs and ale ) out of our own i 
garden. So you must excuse the muzziness ■ 
you may have detected throughout this j 
epistle, and believe me, in happy anticipation j 
of our coming days together in London, ever 1 
sincerely and truly yours, 

T. Mooee. 


151.] To his Mother . 

Ashbourne, 

Monday, 1814. 

My dearest Mother, 

I congratulate you upon tho certainty of 
peace, though I own I think the French 
shabby dogs for taking back the Bourbons, i 
and returning to their vomit so quietly. j 

I find Lord Byron's being out of town was j 
tho reason of my father’s last letter coming j 
to me unfranked. We hod yesterday a poor 
French prisoner of Ashbourne to dine with 
us, who was an officer of Bonaparte’s 
guards. Ho damns the u ingratitude ” of 
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his countrymen to Bonaparte, and says if 
he was in his army now he would stick by 
him to the last. It has been from first to 
last a strange melodrame, and if it had not 
been so very bloody, would be very ridicu- 
lous. It is that mixture of the tragical and 
the farcical, which poor wretched human 
nature exhibits so often. 

AYe are very anxious to hear from you, 
and hope you still think of the delightful 
plan of coming to us. Ever your own, 

Tom. 

1o2.] To Samuel Roger,*, Esq. 

Bonington, 

' Monday, Aug. 20, 1814. 

My dear Rogers, 

! This is by way of answer to a letter of 
; yours which I have not received ; for I left 
home on Tuesday last, ami Bessy tells me 
there is a letter from you waiting me there. 

1 I uni conic for a few day.-’ rummage of the 
I Library, on the subject of the Fathers , which 
is to form one of my articles for Jeffrey. 

' People will be a little surprised, I think, at 
i my leaving the mothers and daughters, to 
take to the Fathers; but, heaven knows! it 
i is time for me — a third child! only think. 
My dear Bossy got over it very safely and 
stoutly, and I left her coming on as well As 
possible. I took the Derby Races and Ball 
in my way hither, and met a very tolerable 
cluster of London stars there : your old friend 
Miss Fawkener in the character of Mrs. Henry 
Cavendish ; which connection I was so to- 
tally ignorant of, that I told her I was quite 
surprised to meet her in Derbyshire! The 
Duke of Devonshire has given me a very kind 
invitation to Chatsworth for next Thursday, 
to meet the Harringtons, and stay a week ; 
bi t I do not think I shall go. I have no 
servant to take with me, and my hat is shabby, 
and the .-earns of niv best coat are beginning 
to look white, and — in short, if a man cannot 
step upon equal ground with these people, he 
had much better keep out of their way. I 
can meet them on pretty fair terms at a 
dinner or a ball ; but a whole week in the 
same house with them detects the poverty of 
a man’s ammunition deplorably ; to which, 
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if we add that I should detect tlio poverty 
of theirs in another way, I think the obvious 
conclusion is, that we ought to liavo nothing 
to do with each other. At the same time, I 
think the Duke one of tlio civilest persons 
in tlio whole peerage ; and he took every 
opportunity of speaking kindly and familiarly 
to me at Derby. 

Are you thinking of France ? I have put 
it out of my head for some time, upon many 
accounts. This reviewing, and my Sixth 
Number of a Melodies,” has thrown me back 
considerably in my work ; and if I let pass 
this next season without producing it, 1 lcar 
it will turn out a fausse eouehe entirely. I 
am more anxious than ever that you should 
keep niv secret about the plan and the title, 
as I really am so nervous upon the matter, 
that I have serious thoughts of passing oil* 
a pious fraud upon the public, and saying, 
when 1 publish these Tales, that they have 
merely sprung out of the poem I have been 
employed upon, and that I reserve that lbr 
publication at some future period. This will 
not only take awav all air of pretension from 
the Tales, but it will keep indulgence alive 
by giving a hope of something better unpro- 
dueed. Don't betray me ; — no one but your- 
self and Bessy knows the truth ; and I will 
not venture to a>k vour opinion upon the 
morality of the step, lest you shfiild say 
something to scare me out of it. For niv 
own part, I think every possible trick fair 
with that animal few nature, the Public. 

How do “ Lara” and “Jacqueline” g. t 
on y I see them on every table, so [ suppose 
they prosper. There are some of our fair 
neighbours who read “ Jacqueline ” much 
oftener than their prayer-books. 

Ever, my dear Rogers, yours most truly, 
Thomas Moouk. 

153.] From Lady Donegal. 

Tunbridge Wells, ’ | 

Aug. 30, 1814. 

\Ve are all impatience and anxiety to hear 
something about Bessy, and \ beg of you 
to let ine have a line from you by the return 
I of the post, if you can, to say how she is. — 
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I need not add what our feelings are on the 
occasion. 

Upon mature deliberation I cannot help 
feeling great regret that you have embarked 
as a reviewer. If you were a hard-headed, 
liard-lieailed sort of man, like the rest of 
them, I should not care what you did. But 
let the person that you attack be ever so 
ridiculous, if you give him pain, you will bo 
sony for it. You may put your hand to the 
plough, but you will look back in spite of 
yourself. I shall say no more upon the sub- 
ject. : perhaps you may think I ought not to 
have said so much. 

Wo are now going on as usual, with the 
variety of Lord Uranley and his barouche 
occasionally, and with the expectation of the 
Rrineess Sophia, who is coming here for a 
month. 

Tt must be confessed that the society of 
the place has degenerated since the days of 
our serenades. Those were days that can 
come but once in one’s life. 

Now let us hear from you immediately, 
and ever believe me yours most sincerely, & c. 

B. D. 

15L] From Mr. Jeffrey. 

Kdinburgh, Sept. 14, IS 14. 

My dear Sir, 

I have just had the pleasure of receiving 
your letter and your packet, which, from my 
being two days in the country, came to mv 
hand together. Your castigation of Lord T. 
is admirable, though far more merciful than 
I had expected, as are also your in cart (tries 
on a certain great personage. I suspect your 
heart is softer than you know of, and you 
look upon that as extreme severity, which to 
harder fibred men is mere tickling. 1 lowever, 
nothing can bo more entertaining, or more 
cleverly written ; and if your taste for re- 
viewing ke<*p any proportion to your genius 
for it, I shall ha\o many such packets from 
you. I cannot say that the task of a critic 
is altogether as animating as that of a poet, 
but there arc ways of managing it that take 
away much of its irksomeness; and when 
you have acquired the freedom which a little 
use of our weapons will give you, I hope you 


will not find it very laborious, especially if 
you will gratify me by taking some subject 
on which more strength may be suitably put 
forth . Perhaps you will feel yourself happier 
in the society of the Fathers, though you will 
never understand what gratification this new 
vocation can give till you set about correct- 
ing some prevailing error, or laying down 
some original principle of taste or reasoning. 
It is something to think that at least fifty 
thousand people will read what you write 
in less than a month. We print now nearly 
1:1, (MX) copies, and may reckon, I suppose, 
modestly on three or four readers of the 
popular articles in each copy: no prose 
preachers, I believe, have so large an audi- 
ence. 

It will do very well if I receive the Fathers 
about the 20th, though wo are far on with 
our printing. Lord T. is already in hand, 
and will go to about thirteen pages. A 
thousand thanks for what you say of Lord 
B., though you must not subject me to the 
risk of a contumelious refusal. What I said 
to you about him was at least half in jest, 
and I certainly should never have had the 
presumption to make such a proposal directly 
to himself. There is no person I have so 
great a desire to meet with. 

I have only one daughter yet, which I 
think is almost enough, when you consider 
that I was only married last October, hut I 
earnestly wish all the children I may have 
to be of tlmt sex : 1 lmve something of a 
natural antipathy to hoys. Ever most truly 
vours, 

F. Jeffrey. 

155.] From Mr. Jeffrey. 

Hatton, Sept. 18, 1814. 

M v dear Sir, 

1 am not quite so rigorous a taskmaster as 
you seem to think me. I dare say your 
Saints will be in good time if they are here 
by the 25th ; and if I were not afraid of re- 
laxing your zeal and exertions, I would add 
that if it would accommodate you materially, 
I believe! could make a shift to get through 
this number without them ; my contributions 
have come in rather better than I expected, 
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and I am now at all events quite sure of 
quantity enough to fill up my pages; so if 
you think you could finish the article more 
to your own satisfaction by keeping it a fort- 
j night or three weeks longer on your hands, 

! I shall try to get on without it for this time, 

! and reckon upon having it to begin the next. 

* The publication will not be very long post- 
| poned at this rate, for I intend, if possible, 

: to publish another number by the middle of 
November, and consequently must go to press 
! again before the middle of October. I am 
afraid I have lost a day in answering your 
letter by being in this place, where I pass a 
part of the summer in an old ruinous chateau, 
a few miles from Edinburgh, which I hope 
: will one day be honoured with your in- 
spection. 

I have a task to suggest to you, which in 
prudence I should have taken a less hurried 
moment to recommend, but I shall just men- 
tion it at present. What would you think 
of undertaking a review of Sismondis lite- 
rature of the South, and, without confining 
yourself to the book, characterising the great 
poets of Italy, Spain, and Portugal : and per- 
haps giving us the spirit of some of them in 
a free version of their most characteristic, 
passages? You shall have till April to do 
this, if you will undertake it ; and you need 
not make it more extensive or laborious than 
you feel you are bound. Tell me, at least, 
what you think of it; and if you cannot, or 
rather will not do it yourself, tell mo if you 
know anybody that can. 

Tell me, too, that you will come for a 
fortnight to Edinburgh early next winter, 
and see our primitive society here. It is but 
thirty hours travelling, and will at the least 
; be something to laugh at in London, and to 
1 describe at Mayfield. Wo shall treat you 
J very honourably, and let you do whatever 

* you please. Ever most truly yours, 

F. Jeffrey. 

150.] From Mr. Jeffrey. 

Edinburgh, Oct. H, 18U. 

My dear Sir, 

I hope that you have, long ago, received 
our new number, and found but few faults 


in the printing of your artielo. I hope, too, 
that you like it in print nearly as well as I 
do ; for then you will set yourself with good 
will to the preparation of another, and not 
hate me for putting you in mind of your 
promise to put mo in possession of your 
Fathers about tho beginning of November. 

I hope that time will suit you ; take a week 
longer if you want it, or send them a week 
sooner, if you can oblige me without putting 
yourself to any inconvenience. I tremble a 
littlo on casting up the number of attacks on 
the P, B. that occur in this number; how- 
ever, I bespoke none of them, and if testi- 
monies come from the east and the west I 
cannot well h dp inserting them. However, 
the thing may bo overdone I fancy, and I 
shall admit no more for a while, unless they 
are witty and good humoured, like some that 
I wot of. 

Could you limit mo up a good smart 
German reviewer, do you think; one who j 
knows that literature thoroughly, without 
thinking it necessary to rave about- it, and 
above all who can write a concise, vigorous, 
and striking style ? If he understood Rus- 
sian and Polish so much the better. I want 
an account of the vernacular productions of 
these countries at the present day. 

Do not forget iny humble petition and 
remonstrance about the Literature of the 
South, nml let me know by and bye what 
determination you are to make on it. 

Is it true that Lord Byron is about to be 
married? It would make him happier I 
have no doubt, lmt probably less poetical ; 
better for him, and worse for us. lkdievo 
me, always most faithfully yours, 

E. Jeffrey. 

I enclose a shabby little bill on said num- 
ber; I have treated you this time very littlo 
better than an ordinary critic, just to givo 
you a notice of our misery. 

157.] To Lady Donegal. 

May field Cottage, 
Monday, Oct. 2 o, 1 Hi 4. 

When people go “upon a tour’’ (as I saw 
by the papers you did), 1 make it a rule 
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never to write after them, for it is ten to one 
that I don’t hit them, and then there is so 
much ammunition lost. But now that I find 
you are settled in the old form , Tunbridge 
Wells, have at you , my lady ! I am afraid 
you will think my phraseology not much 
improved by my retirement, but as this is 
the sporting season, I naturally fall into some 
of the technicals of the art, and I know you 
will forgive me for making game of you, for 
once in my life. I must certainly, some time 
before I die, have a season with you at Tun- 
bridge Wells, and conjure up a phantasma- 
goria of vanished hours ; indeed, if ever you 
have seen a phantasmagoria, it is no bad 
emblem of one’s pleasant recollections, for 
tlio objects brighten considerably as they get 
farther off, and so it is with past joys ,• and 
those of Tunbridge (though I dare say I 
thought but middlingly of them while they 
existed) have acquired a brilliancy in reced- 
ing back into time, which flashed upon mo 
with full force when I read the other day of 
the “ Marchioness Dowagerof Donegal going 
to Tunbridge Wells.” I most earnestly im- 
plore you both, that however you may take 
the liberty of forgetting mo in other places, 
you will make it a point to remember me 
with all your hearts and souls at Tunbridge, 
— that you will think of our serenade at 
Miss Berry’s, — our dear quiet dinners at 
home , — our hearty laughs at the expense of 
some, of the wise-ones of the party, — and (if 
your saint-tike heart does not feel remorse at. 
the recollection) your own innocent and un- 
conscious courtship of the widow for me. 
This last remembrance is a melancholy one. 

“ When I consider (says Sir W. Temple) how 
many noble and esteemabte men, how many 
lovely and agreeable women, I have outlived 
among my acquaintance and friends, mothinks 
it looks impertinent to be still alive.” There 
aro already three whom I (at least fancied I) 
loved, now cold in the earth ! 

“ Then warm in love, now withering in the grave.” 

But this is too sad, and perhaps part of it 
too foolish, to dwell upon ; and it was only 
this plaguy Tunbridge phantasmagoria that 


put it into my head, assisted, no doubt, by 
a little melancholy music I have been play- 
ing this evening. But to turn from the 
foolishly-loved that are dead, to the ration- 
ally and fondly-loved that are living. My 
Bessy and my little ones, you will be glad 
to hear, are quite well ; and your little god- 
daughter (though far from pretty) is filling 
so fast with intelligences, archnesses, and 
endearments, that she already begins to be 
u the light of her father’s house. ” The other 
(Anastasia) is still at nurse, and getting on 
very well. I have filled this letter so com- 
pletely with sentiment (after a fashion) that 
I have no room left for news ; but as soon 
as you answer this, I will write a little more 
soberly and communicatively, and in the 
meantime tell you that, whenever I think 
of you and one or two others, I bless my stars 
that love has not been the only article I dealt 
in in my youth; but that I have still on 
hand so much of that far less perishable 
commodity, friendship: and so with this 
tradesman’s metaphor I shall conclude. Ever 
yours, 

T. M. 


158.] To Miss Godfrey . 

Oct. 29. 1814. 

I ought to have written much oftener 
lately (I mean much oftener than — not at 
all), but that I have been most overwhelm- 
ingly busy, making up for a whole month's 
idleness, which was inflicted on me by a visit 
from my musical friend, Sir John Stevenson. 
Wo did something, however, in Power’s 
way, with whom I am again to start, as 
before, next March. This was my own 
wish, as I am anxious to keep the rest of 
this year unencumbered by any more jobs 
for him, and free for the Anal completion of 
my novcr-long-enoiigh-to-b'c-expeeted poem. 

I suppose you have, before this, seen my 
(Ubut as a reviewer. I have hoard nothing 
of it but from Jefirey and Byron ; the former 
of whom says “ nothing can be more enter- 
taining or more cleverly written ; ” and the 
latter, u There is wit, taste, and learning in 

every line of that critique, and by G I 

think you can do anything.” My article upon 
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Mr. Boyds Translations from the Fathers is 
to be in the next number j and then, I think, 
I have done. 

I am sorry, very sorry, to bear that dear 
Lady Donegal still suffers from those attacks, 
and I really think the sooner she tries other air 
and other scenes, the better. It is a sad tiling 
to think that there is such sweet sunshine 
going on in France and Italy, which we 
might all bo enjoying instead of coughing 
and shivering through the fogs of this most 
unamiable climate. How nice it would be 
(you recollect my old word) if you should 
be starting next year at the same time that 
I set out on my experimental or pioneer 
visit to prepare the way there for the trans- 
portation of my whole family. This is a 
j wicked trick of Mr. Vansittart’s, if true, to 
| send the income-tax riding double after all 
j travellers. He sticks to one like the little 
i old man in the •* Arabian Nights.” 

| My good Bessy is very well, and getting 
! up her looks again ; but I am sorry to see 
; this List little one has increased her figure a 
1 .rood d»*ul; and I very much fear she will 
grow large. She does not like the idea of 
going to France, and has hopes that I shall 
be disappointed and give lip mv resolution, 
when T have seen it myself; but she makes 
no difficulties about anything I wish, and I 
know she would soon get reconciled to the 
change; but still it is very possible that 
what she looks to may happen, and that I 
shall not like the country well enough, upon 
trial, to make it my residence. The moment 
I mention its cheapness all her objections 
vanish. Tell me a little of what you hear 
about it in this respect when you write. 

I agree with you that a great part of 
“ Lara” is very prosy and somnific; but it 
j has many striking parts, and the death is 
veiy fine. u Lara’s ” waiting-maid, poor 
u Jacqueline,” is in general, I find, thought 
rather niai.se than otherwise ; which I am 
sorry for, as Rogers sets Ins heart upon fame, 
and his heart is a good one, that deserves 
what it wishes. 

Yon must not mind the blunders and 
blots in this letter, as I write it after dinner, 
with Barbara oti mv back. 


[/Ktat. So. 

Ever affectionately, with love to Lady D., 
and kindest remembrances to Philly, 

Yours, 

T. M. 

150.] To Lady Donegal. 

Mayfield, Oct. 31, 1814. 

I have been lately very much tensed, and 
have had my time much interrupted by a 
constant succession of visitors. First, I bad 
Sir John Stevenson for near a fortnight. 
Ho came upon business that might have 
been done in three days, and took the whole | 
of that time in not doing it. He then wrote ; 
to his son to come to him here from London, j 
and the next night changed his mind, and j 
set off for London himself, crossing the son, j 
in a very national and characteristic manner, 
on the road ; and this son has ever since re- j 
nmined with us here, waiting filially for the 
father to come back again. By way of epi- j 
sode, Lambart and his wife (Stevenson's j 
daughter), who were at Lord Talbot’s in | 
this neighbourhood, must needs come over » 
to see the young gentleman (who is just | 
returned from America), and we have had 
them too to entertain: in short, amongst 
them all, I have not had a minute of this 
whole month to myself, and the loss of so 
much time just now is really a most grievous 
calamity to me. Nor is the grievance over 
yet, for the son is still here, inflicting all his 
messroom intelligence upon me. But l 
trurt in Providence and the mail-coach for 
bringing Sir John down from London to- 
morrow, and then the day after, if there is 
one principle of shame in an Irish bosom, 
they ahull both pack out of my house for 
Ireland. All this makes me feel the horror 
of the incursions I should bo exposed to 
(from my countrymen in particular) if I 
lived wlmt they call conmniant to London ; 
and though I shall certainly go near town 
when I am publishing, I shall as certainly, 
after that, keep at a respectful distance from 
it, — at least till I sec some chance of being 
made secretary of state in tho new order of 
things that is approaching. By the bye, 
have you heard how soon the revolution is 
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to take place P You remember the story of 
a lady who told the king she had seen every 
fine sight except a coronation, which she 
wished to see exceedingly. The Lord keep 
us from a similar curiosity about revolu- 
tions; but, for myself, I shall only say, I 

never saw one, and that’s all. You 

must not take this hum-ing and ha-ing too 
seriously though, for I really believe, after 
all, that a revolution is a bad sort of thing, 
and that the only part of the community 
which deserves to suffer its horrors, are those 
stupid rulers who might avert it but will not. 
Such profane talk as this under a secretary’s 
cover is, to be sure, something like smuggling 
Trench wares under a bishop’s petticoat (if 
any such smuggling ever took place). But I 
think the inclosed head will be quite suf- 
iicient to frighten away any prying eyes that 
might peep into the contents of my packet. 
Ah this head ! how cruel it is of you to take 
it away from me. I may almost apply, in 
my grief, Voltaire’s lines upon sending back 
Frederic's portrait. 

44 Je le recus avec tendresse, 

Je le, renvoye avec douleur; 

Coniine un arnant, dans sa fureur, 

Rend le portrait de sa maitresse.” 

But mind, though I give it into your keep- 
ing, it is still mine , and I know nothing in 
the world that would induce me to part with 
il, oven in this way, but your command. 

1 or I think it a most admirable portrait of 
a most excellent and highly gifted person ; 
therefore posterity must not lose it. 

'Will you take the trouble of sending the 
packet 1 incloso ; and believe me, with my 
dearest Bessy's best regards, yours and my 
re?y dear Mary’s attached and affectionate 
friend, 

Thomas Moore. 

I have not said a word of your kindness 
in asking us to be your guests ; but what can 
one say to such kindness? I shall w’rite 
again soon. 


160.] From Mm Godfrey . 

Tunbridge Wells, 
Nov. 12, 1814. 

You should have heard long since how 
pleased we were with your Petit Tableau de 
Famillcy if we had not been so very much 
occupied in restoring the Bourbons to the 
throne of their ancestors. That job being 
performed to the astonishment of all man- 
kind — one may now quietly sit down and 
ask oneself whether one is really aw*ake, 
or only in a sort of extraordinaiy dream; 
and as I am at present pretty sure of being 
awake, I just civilly beg to know what you 
think of it all ? Have you no ode, satire, or 
ballad ready for the occasion, and will you 
let that greatest of tyrants make his exit 
without hissing him off the stage ? Have 
you seen Lord Byron’s ode P They say it 
was written in five minutes. I think it was 
a pity he did not take a quarter of an hour, 
and make it more perfect. It is not a bad 
outline ; at least one rejoices so in the sub- 
ject, that one is disposed to judge favourably 
of the poem. You will rejoice to hear that 
our Most Gracious Regent is in the third 
heaven, and attributes every wonderful event 
now r passing in the world to his own great 
talents. To say the truth, I am not surprised 
at his delight, for he has been in a most 
glorious run of luck. Bab wms presented to 
Louis XVIII. aud the Duchess d’Angoulcmo 
at their drawing-rooms, and was very much 
pleased with them both. The King lias a 
happy talent of expressing himself, and has 
gratified several people by apropos compli- 
ments, among others, the Grattans. lie 
said to James Grattan, that he must con- 
gratulate him upon being the son of such a 
father. It is said to he an absolute fact, that 
Bonaparte expressed a wish to he let live in 
this country, as he felt a reliance upon the 
generosity of the English character. I think 
it wais a great compliment. When do you 
think of coming to tow n ? Pray come soon, 
and look on a little at the wonders of the 
day. Tlio Emperor of Russia is to he here 
in a fortnight, mid the Duchess of Olden- 
burg is established here for the present. 
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Thov say she inherits all the talents of 
Catherine, with a pleasing* appearance and 
very captivuting manners. If you get a 
cheap little lodging, it will be your only 
expense ; for as to breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, you know you have always more 
waiting for you in every corner of the town 
than you can possibly eat. If Bessy comes 
with you, she will always find us too happy 
to have her, and only regretting that we have 
no bed to offer her. So pray, dear Moore, 
let us hear that you have arranged all your 
plans to pay us a visit very soon. Bring your 
poem with you, and publish it ; for it really 
is time to send it forth to seek its fortune. 
Rogers’ friendship for us has all oozed out, 
like Acres’, and we are here waiting till 
that happy moment arrives. We have out- 
lived everybody at Tunbridge except the 
Fincastles, Hopes, Rogers, and Lady Ellen- 
borough. The Fincastles grow upon me ; I 
am always pleased in their society. * * * 

William Spencer has been here from time to 
time for a week, hut never longer. He 
wrote a prologue for Lady Susan's play, and 
another little thing, that I will copy for you 
in this letter if I can. It was written upon 
seeing a rose-tree between two willows. 

“ Yon lonely rose, that climb* the caves. 

How bright its dew-droppM tint appears! 

A a if Aurora on its leaves 

Had left her blushes with her tears. 

“ And see two drooping willows nigh. 

What heat their sickly foliage blanches! 

As if a lover’s burning sigh 
Won all the gale that fann’d their branches. 
“Ah ! wish ye not, pale plants of woe, 

Yon rose’s blooming state your own? 

Methinks I hear them murmur, ‘No; 

You rose is blooming — but alone! 

“ ‘ Know’st thou two hearts by love subdued? 

Ask them which fate they covet, whether 
Health, joy, and life in solitude, 

Or sickness, grief, and death together.* ” 

I suppose no woman in her sound mind 
ever wrote any man so long a letter before. 
Well, I shall he more moderate the next time. 
Philly desires her compliments to your sister 
(why should not I do the same* ?), and her 
love to you. Yours, very truly mid sincerely, 

ALG.' 
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101.] From 3fr. Jr firry. 

Edinbuigh, Nov. 23, 1814. 

My dear Sir, 

The affairs of the Duke of Queeiisberry have 
kept our whole bar ill such a state of hurry 
for these last ten days, that 1 have been 
obliged to neglect many things besides my 
thanks and acknowledgments to you. I was 
a little mortified at first when I found you 
had repented you of the versos, and would 
have written a letter of remonstrance and 
supplication if I had thought it would have : 
I been in time. Upon receiving the article, j 
however, I was obliged to forgive you both j 
omissions and commissions. The candour, and 
learning, and sound sense of your observa- ; 
tions are, if possible, more delightful than , 
their point and vivacity, especially when so : 
combined. Notwithstanding your pamphlet • 
on the Popery laws, which I saw some years ■ 
ago with the greatest surprise and satisfac- , 
tion, I own I was far from suspecting your 
familiarity with those recondite subjects, and 
am still afraid that this article lias cost you 
mom trouble than we are any way entitled t« * 
put you to. It has been printed several days, 
and extends, I am sorry to say, only to about 
thirteen pages. It is no small distinction, 
however, in our journal to be the author of a 
paper which every reader must wish longer. 

F. Jeffrey. 

102.] To Mews, Longman Sc Co. 

London, I)cc. 17, 1814. 

Dear Sirs, ; 

I huve taken our conversation of yesterday ; 
into consideration, and the following are the ! 
terms which I propose: "Upon my giving | 
into your hands a poem of the length of , 
Rokeby, I am to receive from you the sum 
of 0000/.” If you agree to this proposal, I 
Ain perfectly ready to close with you defini- 
tively, and have the honour to he, gentlemen, 
your very obliged and humble servant, 

Thomas Moore. 

I bog to stipulate that the few songs which i 
I may introduce in this work shall bo con- 
sidered as reserved for my own setting. 
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103.] Copy of Terms written to Mr. Moore. 

“ That upon your giving into our hands a 
poem of yours of the length of Rokeby, you 
shall receive from us the sum of 3000/. We 
also agree to the stipulation, that the few 
songs which you may introduce into the 
work shall he considered as reserved for your 
own setting. ” 

164. ] To his Mother . 

Mayfield Cottage, 
Wednesday, 1814. 

My dearest Mother, 

Here I am, returned in safety, after a most 
lucky visit to town. I received a sum from 
Bermuda, quite unexpectedly, which my 
friend Woolriche (who is returned and was 
with me) insisted upon my instantly deliver- 
ing up into his hands, and he purchased for 
me five hundred pounds stock ; so that I am 
now a stockholder, and, as this next year I 
shall be enabled to increase the deposit con- 
siderably, I look forward most sanguinely to 
being a rich old fellow. My other piece of 
good-luck was concluding definitively a bar- 
gain with the Lonymans , whereby, upon my 
delivering into their hands a poem of the 
length of Rokeby, I am to receive from them 
three thousand pounds ! AY hat do you think of 
that, my darling mother p The poem is not, 
however, to be out till this time twelvemonth. 
I have only time to give you a skeleton of 
my transactions, but my next letter this 
week shall be fuller. Love to my dearest 
father and Nell. Ever your own, 

Tom. 

165. ] To his Mother, 

Cliatsworth, Jan. 25, 1815. 

IMy dearest Mother, 

I snatch a moment from the whirl of lords 
arid ladies I am in here, to write a scrambling 
line or two to you: they are all chattering 
at this moment about me, dukes, countesses, 
A:c. &c. It is to bo sure a most princely 
establishment, and tho following are the 
company that sat down the first day I came: 
Lord and Lady JIarrowby and their daughter 


(he is a Minister, you know) ; Lord and Lady 
Jersey, Lord and Lady Boringdon, Lord and j 
Lady Leveson Gower, Lord and Lady Mor- j 
peth, Lord and Lady Cowper, Lord Kinnaird, | 
the Duke himself, and the Poet myself, with | 
one or two more infei'ior personages. I 
could have wished Bessy were here, hut that 
I know she would not have been comfortable 
in it. She does not like any strangers, and 
least of all would she like such grand and 
mighty strangers as are assembled here. 

I hope, my own dear mother, I shall find 
a letter at home from you with better ac- 
counts than my father gave us in his last. 
Ever your own, 

Tom. 

166.] To his Mother, 

Jan. 26, 1815. 

My dearest Mother, 

My father’s last letter would have made 
us very unhappy indeed, if we had not the 
pleasing thought that by that time you had 
received the intelligence of Lord Mulgrave’s 
letter, and were lightened at least of half 
your sorrow ; indeed, my darling mother, I 
am quite ashamed of tho little resolution you 
seem to have, shown upon this occurrence ; it 
was an event I have been expecting for years, 
and which I know you yourselves were hourly 
apprehensive of j therefore, instead of looking 
upon it as such an overwhelming thunder- 
clap, you ought to thank Providence for 
having let you enjoy it so long, and for 
having deferred the loss till I was in a situa- 
tion (which, thank God I I am now) to keep 
you comfortably without it. I venture to 
say u comfort ably” because I do think (when 
the expenses of that house, and the et-ceteras 
which always attend an establishment are 
deducted), you will manage to live as well 
upon your 200/. a year, as you did then upon 
your 350/., which I suppose was the utmost 
the place altogether was worth. Surely, my 
dear mother, the stroke was just as heavy to 
m as to you , for I trust we have no separate 
interests, hut share clouds and sunshine 
equally together; yet you would have seen 
no gloom in us — nothing like it; we instantly 
made up our minds to the reduction and 
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economy tlmt would bo necessary, and frit 
nothing but gratitude to Heaven for being 
able to do so well ; and this, my sweet 
mother, is the temper of mind in which you 
should take it. If you knew the hundreds 
of poor clerks that have been laid low in tin* 
progress of this retrenchment that is going 
on, and who have no means in the world of 
supporting their families, you would bless 
our lot, instead of yielding to such sinful 
despondency about it. For my fathers sake 
(who is by no means as stout himself as he 
; ought to be) you ought to summon up your 
spirits, and make the best and the brightest 
of it. 

Let him draw upon Power at two months 
for whatever he may want for the barrack 
money, and when the rent comes due in 
March, we shall take care of it. Ever, my 
dearest mother, your own affectionate, 

Tom. 

167.] To his Mother . 

Wednesday night, 

Feb. 1,1815. 

My dearest Mother, 

I meant to have written again from Chats- 
! worth, but we got up so late, and the day 
: was so soon over in various little occupations, 

| that I could not find a minute except for a 
j letter or two I had to write upon business, 

| and I knew you would forgive me. My time 
j was very pleasantly passed there indeed, and 
j it required some resolution to break away 
1 from the .pressings and remonstrances cm- 
! ployed to keep me there longer, (,'pon my 
return, I found my dearest father’s letter, 
j and it delighted us both to hear that you 
! were even a little better. But indeed, my 
! darling mother, you have no right whatever 
j to yield to low spirits : your children all well 
and happy, and loving you with nil their 
hearts and souls ; and though for a time ab- 
sent from you, looking forw ard to being very 
speedily about you, and showing you how 
fondly and perfectly they love you. All this 
ought to give sunshine to your heart, my 
dearest mother, and keep away everything 
like depression or despondency. I think it 
is very likely when we do go over to you, 


that we shall make a long visit of it, and, as 
1 I lossy is very cheerful, l think she mid tin* 
little ones will he new life to you. Anastasia 
\ou shall certainly have early in the spring 
Love to all. From your own 

Tom. 

Bessy is still very thin and weakly. 

168.] To Mis* Godfrey. 

Wednesday evening, 
March, 1815. 

Oil for some of those ways of coming to- 
gether that they have in the fairy tales, — 
wishing-caps, mirrors, tlying dragons, any- 
I thing but this vile intercommunication of pen 
and ink. I am afraid wo shall never got 
I properly into it j and, whenever I got a letter 
from either of you, it makes mo regret my 
own laziness in this way most bitterly, as I 
feel you only want “ stirring up ” now and 
then, like those other noble females, the 
lionesses at the Tower (no disparagement) 
to make you (as Bottom says) “roar an 
’twere a nightingale.” Whether you like 
this simile or not, you really arc worth 
twenty nightingales to me iu my solitude, 
and a letter from you makes me eat, drink, 
and sleep as comfortably again ; not that 1 
do any one of those things over it, but, with- 
out any flattery, it sweetens them all to me. ! 
I am as busy as a bee, and I hope too, like 1 
him, among flowers. I feel that J improve 
as I go on, and I hope to como out in full 
bloom with the Michaelmas daisy, — not to : 
publish, you know, but to be finished. I ! 
was a good deal surprised at. you , who are so 
very hard to please, speaking so leniently of 
Scott's Lord of the Isles: it is wretched stuff, ; 
the bellman all over. I’ll tell you what, hap- ; 
pencil to me about it, to give you an idea of j 
what it is to correspond confidentially with a 
jinn. In writing to Longman the other day, 

I said, “ Between you and ?nc, I don’t much 
I like Scott’s poem,’* and I had an answerback, 

' “ We are very sorry you do not like Mr. 
Scott’s book. Longman, Hurst, Orme, Rees, 
Brown,” &o. What do you think of this for 
a “between you and met” 

I think there are strong symptoms of the 
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world’s being 1 about to get just as mad as 
ever, — tlie riots, Lord Castlereagli, Sir 
Frederick Flood, and Bonaparte I What the 
latter lias done will be thought madness if it 
fails; but it is just the same sort of thing 
that has made heroes from the beginning of 
the world ; success makes all the dilferenee 
between a madman and a hero. 

Bossy is, I hope, getting a little stouter. 
The little things eat like cormorants, and I 
am afraid so do I. There are two things I 
envy you in London, — Miss O’Neil and your 
newspaper at breakfast ; all the rest 1 can do 
without manfully. Rogers has written me 
a long letter from Venice, all about gondolas. 
Best love to my dear Lady Donegal. Ever 

y° urs > 

Thomas Moobe. 
1G9.] To his Mother. 

Mayfield, 

Saturday, 1815. 

My dearest Mother, 

You are prepared by my letter of yesterday 
for the sad news I have to tell you now. The 
poor baby is dead * ; she died yesterday 
morning at five o’clock. Poor Bessy is very 
wretched, and I fear it will sink very deep 
into her mind ; but she makes efforts to over- 
come the feeling, and goes on with all her 
duties and attentions to us all as usual. It 
was with difficulty I could get her away from 
her little (lead baby, and then only under a 
promise she should see it again last night. 
You know', of course, we had it nursed at a 
cottage near us. As soon as it was dark she 
and I walked there ; it affected her very 
much of course, but she seemed a good deal 
soothed by finding it still so sweet, and 
looking so pretty and unaltered : she wants 
to see it again to-night, but this I have 
forbidden, as it will necessarily be a good 
deal changed, and I should like her impres- 
sion of last night to remain. I rather think, 
my darling mother, this event will bring us 
all together sooner than I first intended, as 
tho change and your kindness will enliven 
poor Bessy’s mind. Ever your own, 

Tom. 


170. ] To Lady Donegal. 

Mayfield, 

Monday, March 27, 1815. 

What do you think now of my super- 
natural friend, the emperor ? If ever tyrant 
deserved to be worshipped, it is he: Milton’s 
Satan is nothing to him for portentous mag- 
nificence — for sublimity of mischief! If 
that account in the papers be true, of his 
driving down in his carriage like lightning 
towards the royal army embattled against 
him, bare-headed, unguarded, in all the con- 
fidence of irresistibility — it is a fact far 
sublimer than any that fiction has ever in- 
vented, and I am not at all surprised at the 
dumb-founded fascination that seizes people 
at such daring. For my part, I could have 
fancied that Fate herself was in that car- 
riage. 

Good-bye : write soon : by your not men- 
tioning my “ Fathers ” in the Edinburgh, I 
take for granted you cannot read it, and 
“no blame to you,” as we say in Ireland. 
Ever yours, 

T. M. 

What desperate weather! all owing to 
Bonaparte. 

171. ] From Lady Donegal. 

Tunbridge Well?, 

March 30, 1815. 

Your letter of tho 27th followed us here 
this morning, and I lose not a moment in 
thanking you for it. We had seen by the ( 
papers that you had lost your little girl, and 
we know how much Bessy would regret her, j 
and were anxious to know something of her, ! 
and of you ; but of all things in this w'orld I 
think letters of condolence the most distress- 
ing and the most useless, for real friends will 
always feel for one under every disappoint- 
ment and trial, and I was very sure that you 
would do our feelings justice on this occasion, 
as well as on all others, in which you are in 
any way concerned. Change of scene will 
do Bessy good, and your mother wdll forget 
all her aches when she has you all under her 
roof ; yet I cannot help feeling regret that 
vou are going to Ireland, for it is not a safe 


• Olivia Byron. 
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j residence for you in any way, and to let you 
i £ 0 , without intruding my wise cautions upon 
1 you, I cannot. I begin by most earnestly 
, imploring you to be cautious about politics, 
i You will be in the society of some whose 
heads and hearts are too wrong to have any 
influence with you, but their very society 
will do you harm, and the association of 
their names with yours would grieve me 
most sincerely. I beseech you to avoid them 
all, if you can, and if you cannot, be as 
guarded as in your nature lies, for the Irish 
democrats (if you choose I will call them 
, Opposition) are a dangerous, unprincipled 
set as ever existed, and are held in great 
disrepute by all the respectable part of the 
Opposition in this country. I put all my own 
courtly feelings out of the question, and do 
not let my prejudices in any way influence 
the advice I have the presumption to give 
you. I do assure you that I am perfectly 
impartial, and I call Mary as my witness. 

I am satisfied that you should go as far in 
your politics as Lord Lansdowne or Lord 
Grenville, but I will never give my consent 
• to your going one step beyond them. As for 
Sir F. Burdett in this country, and Mr. B. 
and others I could name in Ireland, I have 
a horror of them, and join heartily in the 
general feeling of contempt into which they 
have fallen. Once more 1 beg of you to keep 
clear of them. Another request I have to 
make of you is, not upon anv account to be 
security for anybody, and I wish that you 
would give me a promise that you would not, 
for then I should feel sure of you. 

Tell me, as soon as you can, that you do 
not think me the greatest bore that ever lived, 

1 and that you pardon me for the freedom with 
1 which I speak to you, but I know no other 
language when I am communicating with a 
friend. Fortunately for you my head will 
not let me write more to-day, for I have had 
one of my old nervous attacks lately, and am 
not yet quite recovered from its effects. Mary 
will write to you when we hear anything 
more of this fiend Bonaparte. * # 

We were in great lwk not to have begun 
our travels before all this business began in 
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France. I think that a little gentle squoeze 
from Bonaparte would do Rogers no harm, 
for he certainly was too partial to him, and 
never forgave me for having rejoiced last 
year in his misfortunes, and for having ven- 
tured to wish that a wing of the Temple* 
might be singed by the Russians, for which 
he heartily wished that Dublin might be 
burnt to the ground. 

We did read your review, and liked it very 
much, as did others, more to the purpose than 
ourselves. A Roman Catholic man-lriend 
of ours, however, was very angry at it, but I 
do not think that he knew it was yours. 

B. D. 

172.] To Lady Donegal 

Monday, April 10, 1ft 15. 

Your letter deserved a much speedier an- 
swer, both to thank you for the very kind 
anxiety you have expressed about me, and 
to set your heart at rest upon the subject of 
it. If there is anything in the world that 
I have been detesting and despising more 
than another for this long time past, it has 
been those very Dublin politicians whom 
you so fear I should associate with. I do 
not think a good cause was over ruined by a 
more bigoted, brawling, and disgusting set 
of demagogues ; and, though it be the reli- 
gion of my fathers, I mast say that much of 
this vile, vulgar spirit is to be traced to 
that wretched faith, which is again polluting • j 
Europe with Jesuitism and inquisitions, and j 
which of nil the humbugs that have stultified 
mankind is the most narrow-minded and j 
mischievous ; so much for the danger of my j 
joining Messrs. O’Connell, O’Donnell, &c. i 
Now as to poor Bryan, whom I know you ! 
particularly allude to, I believe I need not j 
tell you who know me a little , that not all 
his wrong-headed ness, nor all the clamours 
of the world against him, could make me 
guilty of one minute’s coldness towards a 
man who has shown such genuine, hearty, 
and affectionate interest about me and mine. 
He is, I own, a blunder-headed politician ; 
but, luckily both for himself and me, he is 

Qij. Tuilerius? 
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no longer a politician, for he has split with 
the Catholic board for ever. I had almost 
forgot the u giving security.” I do promise 
you ; and if any needy gentleman, presuming 
upon my funded property, should venture to 
hint such a thing, I will tell him I have been 
sworn upon a hundred poimd debenture, 
never to risk so dangerous a proceeding. 
Seriously, though it is not very likely any 
one should ask me, I am aware of the danger 
there is in so committing one’s self,* and I 
only hope, most anxiously hope, that your 
warning does not proceed from any sad ex- 
perience of your own. 

It is a hard thing that you, who like Lon- 
don, should find it necessary, or at least pru- 
dent, to quit it just now; for I fear that is 
the case. For myself, I know I ought to 
pay before I talk of lending; however, I shall 
only say that my debentures, such as they 
are, are now and evermore most heartily at 
your service. 

T. M. 

178.] To Mr. Longman. 

Mayfield Cottage, 

April 25, 1815, 

My dear Sir, 

I hope to see you in town the beginning 
of next week. I had copied out fairly about 
4000 lines of my work, for the purpose of 
submitting them to your perusal, as I pro- 
mised; but, upon further consideration, I 
have changed my intention: for it has oc- 
curred to me that if you should happen not 
to be quite as much pleased with what I 
have done as I could wish, it might have 
the effect of disheartening me for the execu- 
tion of the remaining and most interesting 
part, so I shall take the liberty of withhold- 
ing it from your perusal till it is finished ; 
and then , I repeat, it shall be perfectly in 
your power to cancel our agreement-, if the 
merits of the work should not meet your 
expectation. It will consist altogether of at 
least 0000 lines, and as into every one of these 
I am throwing as much mind and polish ns 
I am master of, the task is no trilling one. 
Ever yours, my dear sir, very truly, 

Thomas Moore. 


174.] To Samuel Rogers, Esq. 

Mayfield Cottage, 
Monday, May 22, 1815. 

Welcome, my dear Rogers, most welcome 
back again . I was beginning to feel seriously 
anxious about you, and feared very much 
I should not hear any tidings of you before 
my departure — yes, my departure. You 
have caught mo upon the wing for Ireland : 
this very evening we set off. I have long, 
you know, been promising my dear mother 
a sight of her new relations; and, anxious 
as I was myself to see them altogether, I 
would willingly have still deferred it a little 
longer; hut the declining health of my 
mother, and poor Bessy’s very delicate state, 
both in spirits and health, since the loss of 
our last little child (Olivia Byron), have 
altogether determined mo to sacrifice my 
own convenience to their gratification. The 
sight of her little grandchildren will be new 
life to my mother, and the change of scene 
and air will be sure to do Bessy sendee. 
You will hear from our friends in town that 
I had determined upon a trip thither, and 
I now more than ever regret my inability 
to achieve it, as I should have had at least 
one shake of the hand from you; but the 
exchequer was not adequate to the two 
journeys, and I was obliged to sacrifice j 
London to Dublin. I shall return myself in ; 
August ; but if the sea-bathing agrees with 
Bessy, I shall prevail upon her to stay behind . 
me as long as she can take advantage of it. 

I have sold my Poem (for so it must be i 
called still) for three thousand pounds! j 
There will of course be a revision of the 
contract, and perhaps a retractation, when I , 
disclose the real nature of the work ; but I ; 
have gained at least the tribute to my ! 
reputation, and I do not much fear any 
considerable diminution of the sum, when | 
they find the same quantum of poetry they 1 
have bargained for (5000 lines !), but divided 
into tales instead of one continued poem. 
Fray keep my secret about it with your 
accustomed fidelity. Your calling it my 
tales” in your letter quite startled me — I 
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felt as if the whole thing were known, — for 
1 never call it anything but my poem. 

I cannot write any more now, for we are 
in the very agonies of packing ; but you shall 
hear from me from Dublin. 

Your letter from Venice I received, but 
not till the end of March, when I knew it 
would be useless to answer it. It made me 
unhappy for days. How I envy you I 

Best regards to your sister. The next 
time we meet, my dear lingers, it will be, I 
hope, for a long spell. 

Ever, ever yours most affectionately, 

Thomas Moore. 

175.] To Samuel Hagers, Esq. 

Dublin, June 7, 1815. 

My dear Rogers, 

I snatch one moment from the bustle of 
, greetings and visitings that assail us here, 
to tell you of our safe arrival and the thou- 
sand hearty welcomes we have met with. If 
we had its many hands as J Inure us, they 
would be all nearly shaken off. My friend 
Richard Power, who is now in England, has 
lent us his house (one of the best in Dublin, 
with an excellent library.) during our stay, 
and all Dublin is at our doors, in carriages, 
i cars, tilburies, and jingles, from morning till 
, night, to the no small astonishment of a 
Derbyshire maid we have brought with us 
to take care of the little ones. The sight of 
us has been quite a renewal of tin? lease of 
life to my dear good mother and father, and 
I had the happiest dinner among them all 
on my birthday , — far the happiest I have 
: enjoyed for a long time. They loved Bessy 
upon trust , before they saw her, and the little 
children are never out of their anus. We are 
: going to pay some visits at country-houses 
next week, amongst others to Lord ( rranard’s, 
and altogether I shall have but little breath- 
| ing-time till my return to the dear cottage, 

| which I hope to achieve before the end of 
; August, and to which (in spite of all the 
| cordial chaos about me) I look forward witli 
a feeling most ungratefully impatient. 

I have seen Curran once ; he talked of the 
u intensity ” of your attachment to me, and, 
for once, I hoped his stylo was not exaggera- 


tive. Of Loi*d Moira, too, he spoke much, 
but in a far different strain : — “I have 
mourned over him ; I have held an inquest 
upon the carcase of his dead fame, &c. &c. ; ” 
and then finished by a climax quite charac« 
teristic of bis eloquence, — " that, in short, it 

was but too true be (Lord M ) had a 

great dash of the Piper about him ! ” Not- 
withstanding all this bad taste, there is 
nothing like him for fancy. 

Do, my dear Rogers, let me hear from you 
as soon as possible, and direct, 7, Kildare 
Street, Dublin. Bessy, 1 hope, is somewhat 
better, though she hardly knows how she is in 
this eternal bustle. She has this instant looked 
over me, and bid me not forget “her love.” 

Best remembrances to your sister, from, 
Ever faithfully yours, 

Thomas Mookk. 

17G.J From Mr. Jeffrey. 

Edinburgh, June 11, 1815. 

My dear Moore, 

As I do not see your poem yet an- 
nounced, I am afraid you are still occupied 
in a more interesting way than with re- 
vie wals ; but I cannot help taking the chance, 
however desperate it maybe, of your having 
ail hour or two to throw away on the baser 
avocation. 1 was shot in the eye with a 
sky-rocket on the king’s birthday, and have 
been almost blind ever since ■ which lias 
thrown me bark with all mv preparations, 
and reduced me to such extremities in pro- 
viding for the next number as must touch all 
Christian hearts with compassion. 

1 have just got a set of Lord Byron’s 
works, and read his Hebrew Melodies for 
the first time. There is rather a monotony 
in the subjects, but a sweetness of versifica- 
tion to which I know but one parallel, mid 
a depth and force of feeling which, though 
indicated only by short sobs and glances, is 
here as marked and peculiar as in his greater 
pieces. I have heard nothing of him lately, 
but am now persuaded .that ho cannot be 
long idle. I cannot see to write any more. 
Believe me always most truly yours, 

E. Jeffrey. 
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177.] To Lady Donegal 

Kilfane, July 3, 1815. 

Your letter, which Arthur gave me in 
Dublin, found me so whirled about in visit- 
ings, dinnerings, hand-shakings, &c., that I 
had not a moment to myself, and I knew 
you would forgive Yny deferring my answer 
till I got a little out of the bustle. Our re- 
ception, indeed, has been highly flattering 
and gratifying, and the attention every one 
has paid to Bessy is as creditable to them- 
selves as it is pleasant to her and me. We 
are now with Richard Power’s brother, who 
lias a most beautiful place here, and gives us 
a very hospitable welcome. We have been 
with the Bryans for a week or ten days, and 
a few days with Joe Atkinson’s daughter, 
Mrs. T. Kearney. Next week wo return to 
Dublin, that Bessy may get a little sea-bath- 
ing, which lias been ordered as quite neces- 
sary for her ; and tlienco we have two more 
visits to make, to the Duke of Leinster and 
Lord Granard, if the latter family shall have 
sufficiently recovered their grief for poor 
Hastings * to admit us. What fearful and 
wonderful things are happening 1 Tragedy 
and farce come so mixed up together, that 
to do justice to the world, we ought to be 
like the grimacier at Astley’s, and cry at 
; one side of the face while we laugh with the 
other. I suppose it is all over with the Great 
I Nation, and with the Napoleons, both great 
1 mid small. Ilis Imperial Majesty, I perceive, 
i is coming quietly to England, and you will 
j perhaps have an opportunity of letting your 
j house in Davies Street to him ; though I 
| rather think you would burn it to the ground 
j after such profanement, as the gentleman did 
with his mansion after the Constable Bourbon 
had slept in it. I am afraid you and I would 
have some b’ttlo squabbles about the poor 
Bourbons if we wero together just now ; and 
I hope, for the sako of your repose in this 
very hot weather, that all* the persons around 
you are thorough coinciding, sympathising, 
and never-ceasing Tories. Reprobate as 1 
am, I am sure your will give credit to my 

Honourable Hastings Forbes, killed at Waterloo. 


prudence and good taste in declining the j 
grand public dinner that was about to be j 
given me upon my arrival in Dublin. I | 
found there were too many of your favourites ! 
the Catholic orators, at the bottom of the 
design, — that the fountain of honour was too ; 
much of a holy-water fount for me to dabble ; 
in it with either safety or pleasure ; and, | 
though I should have liked mightily the 
opportunity of making a treasonable speech 
or two after dinner, I thought the wisest ' 
thing I could do was to decline the honour. . 
Being thus disappointed in me, they have 
given a grand public dinner to an eminent 
toll-gatherer, whose patriotic and elegant 1 
method of collecting the tolls entitles him, I * 
have no doubt, to the glory of such a celebra- ' 
tion. Alas ! alas ! it must be confessed that • 
our poor country, altogether, is a most j 
wretched concern ; and as for the Catholics j 
(as I have j ust said in a letter written within j 
these flve minutes) one would heartily wish 
them all in their own Purgatory, if it were j 
not for their adversaries, whom one wishes ! 
still further. j 

I have written to Lord Byron about your j 
Tunbridge friend, though I fear the applica- I 
tion will have but little success. Did you | 
hear that I was applied to to join the Com- 
mittee ? j 

Bessy, as you may collect from what I , 
have already said, is not very strong,* but 
the little ones are quite well, and go about ( 
with us everywiiere. 

Best love to dear Mary, and believe me, j 
ever 

Most affectionately yours, 

T. Moore. 

178.] To Samuel Rogers, JSsq. 

Dublin, Aug. 9, 1815. 

My dear Rogers, 

I am most anxious to hear something 
about you. I’m sure you do not like me in j 
Ireland ’ for you never write to me here. 
There are now tw r o able and full-grown epistles 
of mine unanswered near three months. 
However, no matter for that, I do seriously 
believe that they who bottle tip their remem- 
trance of each other have it in much higher 
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| order and effervescence when they meet, 
j than they who let it out , drop by drop, through 
! the post-office; and I can answer at least 
- for my own being at this moment as strong, 
j cordial, and racy as ever, my dear Rogers, 
j We have made two country tours since I 
wrote to you, and are now just returned 
1 from a three weeks' visit to my married 
j sister in Tipperary. Alas ! it would be but 
; a poor return for your delicious pictures of 
Ihdy — your “thoughts that breathed” of 
the sweet air in which they were born, and 
your “words that burned" with the pure 
sunshine which they described, to give you 
anv account of what I either felt or saw in 
the foggy, boggy regions of Tipperary. The 
only thing I could match you in is banditti ; 
anti if you can imagine groups of ragged 
Shona vests (as they are called) going about 
in noonday, armed and painted over like 
Catabaw Indians, to murder tithe-proctors, 
land valuers, Jfcc., you have the mo*»t stimu- 
lant specimen of the sublime that Tipperary 
ntYoixU. The country, indeed, is in a fright- 
ful state; and rational remedies have been 
delayed so long, that nothing but the sword 
will answer now. We lost a visit to the 
Grattans by this barbarous trip — a sort of 
sacrifice which I am often obliged to make, 
but which your sramir-fairc so happily 
always extricates you from. On our return 
to town last week, in high spirits at the 
prospect of sailing immediately for England, 
and getting back to our dear, doubly dear 
cabin once more, poor Bessy had to encounter 
the shock of finding our darling Barbara 
(whom we left at my father’s) dangerously 
ill of a bilious fever. Nothing could be 
more unseasonably distressing. She is now, 
however, recovering rapidly; and if in a 
week after the receipt of this you will sit 
down, like a good fellow, and answer it, 
your letter may find me, I trust, at Mayfield 
Cottage. 

Persia, of course, lias suffered by Tippe- 
rary ; but I shall work double tides to make 
it up again. 

Best regards to your sister from hers and 
yours, faithfully, 


170.] To Mr. Dalton. 

Athasscl Abbey, Cashel, 
Friday, Aug. 22, 1815. 

My dear Dalton, 

Biyan, as I suspected, will not stir, and 
Killarncy is given up. If it were possible 
for me to wait your time* wo could manage, 
I think, to achieve the business without 
him ; but that's out of the question, and sin- 
cerely do I regret that it is so ; for I flatter 
myself Killamoy has seldom had, within its 
enchanted precincts, two souls that would 
agree better in enjoyment of all its beauties. 
My sister has been alarmingly ill since wo 
came, from a miscarriage ; she is now much 
better; but ft sick house, and a dull, ugly 
country, render our visit here rather a melan- 
choly proceed ing, and I look with some im- 
patience to next week for a release from it. 
The only stimulants we have are the Shatm- 
vests, who enter the houses here at noonday 
for arms, and start out, bv twenties and 
thirties, upon the tithe-proctors in tie* fields, 
stark naked, and smeared over with paint 
like Catahaws. The good people of Tip- 
perary will have a bloody winter of it. 

Lord Llandntf’s is the only fine lumse in this 
neighbourhood; but it isone of those unfinished 
and never-to-bo-fiiutihed places, which, its far 
as I can peiceivo, abound throughout Ireland. 

The rector of this place has just passed tho . 
windows on a tithe-hunting expedition, with 
a large gun in his gig. This is one of the 
ministers of peace on earth ! Ever, my 
dearest Dalton, your faithful friend, 

Thomas Moore. j 

I 

180.] To his Mother. 

Derby, Tuesday, Oet. 17, 1815. 

My own dear Mother, I 

I have rim over here on a short visit to our 
friends the Strutts, and to buy a sofnfor Bessy, 
who cannot do without lying down a good 
deal. Mr. Strutt, who never sees me without j 
/ firing me something, has just made me a ! 
present of a very snug and handsome easy 
chair for my study. They arc most friendly i 
and excellent people. i 

I fear I have been a little irregular, my ! 


Thomas Mooke. 
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darling mother, this last week, in my corre- 
spondence, but I shall make up in the present 
one. Ever your dwn affectionate, 

Tom. 

181.] To Mary Godfrey . 

Mayfield Cottage, 
Thursday night, Oct. 19, 1815. 

There is nothing like demanding an answer 
by return of post. It is the only way with 
such correspondents as I am, and I wish you 
always had some baron or other to put me in 
requisition, for many is the self-reproach it 
would save me ; but I know no more of said 
baron than of the man in the moon, nor has 
William Spencer (who will be " responsible,” 
poor fellow I for anything but his debts) ever 
written mo a single line on the subject ; yon 
know, however, I cannot give words for 
music to any one but Power. I am bound 
j hand and foot, — at least my lyrical foci , — 
and you may tell the Baron it would cost me 
five hundred a year to give him even so much 
as a “ Down deny down ” of my own com- 
position. Strange that such penalty should 
be on Tweedle-dum and Tweedlc-dee, but so 
it is, and you can swear to it, for you read 
the deed. We arrived here two or three 
weeks since, after the most anxious journey 
I ever had to encounter. Poor Bessy (who 
was by no means well when we embarked) 
sii Ifercd so much on a long and sickening 
passage, from her own illness and attention 
to the children, that on our arrival at Holy- 
head, she was most alarmingly indisposed, 
and it was with great delay and many diffi- 
culties that I was able to get her along the 
road at all. The sight of her own little bonus 
however, and the comfort of being there after 
the very bothering bustle of our Irish visit, 
was like magic in restoring her, and though 
she is still very weak, I have great hopes that 
rest and care will bring her about, again. — 
Among other welcome things that greeted 
mo at home, was your M nee- welcome letter 
from Tunbridge, and if yours were blit. “ ge- 
nerous letters that no answer wait,” or if 
there were any way in which you could know 
how thoroughly they delight me, and how 
warmly I remember you both every hour of 
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in my hand to tell you so, the whole pleasure 


of the thing would be as unalloyed as it is j 
delightful ; but since it is impossible, I sup- j 
pose, for me to enjoy that perfection of j 
friendly correspondence, where (as Sir Boyle 
Roche says) “ the reciprocity would be all on I 
one side,” and where you alone should write i 
and I should read, I must only endeavour to j 
muster up as much reciprocity as possible, j 
and if you will even give me two letters for ■ 
one, I shaH be satisfied. 

I am returning to work again, but the 
idleness of our Irish trip, and the necessity 
of completing my year's job for Power, make 
sad havoc in my time and thoughts. How 
unlucky I have been in not seeing Paris be- 
fore it was u shorn of its beams ! ” Often do 
I think with regret of the opportunity, the 
golden one, you gave me and I missed. It 
is a proof perhaps that my life has not been 
very miserable, when I say that the loss of 1 
that opportunity is one of the things I mod \ 
regret in the course of it. How do you like j 
the way your friends, the legitimates, are dis- 
posing of the world ? At all events, the ball ' 
is completely at their feet, and we shall see 
whether old women, priests, and fat regents, 
assisted by French renegades and drunken 
corporals, are, after all, the best agents of 
Providence for the welfare of mankind. I 
suppose they are, at least it is but loyal to 
think so. The boxing epistle is mine, the only 
thing of the kind I have done for a long time. 

I have written often to Byron about your 
Tunbridge friend ; but he seems to say, like 
King Arthur, u petition me no petitions,” and 
will not mind me ; I will try Ivinnaird next. 

Love and regards from both to both. 

Ever yours, 

T. M. 

182.] To his Mother. 

Oct. 21, 1815. 

My dearest Mother, 

I returned from Derby on Thursday, and 
the chair Mr. Strutt gave me was not the 
only present I received. I owe the man 
there who furnished our cottage, a balance 
of about thirty pounds on his bill, and as I 
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: could not pay him, I was doubtful wliethe 
1 should call upon him : however, T plucked 
up courage and went, uinl asked to look at a 
stand to hold my music, which we very much 
want. He showed me one, price two pounds, 
very handsome. I asked whether he made 
any cheaper: " some,” he said, 44 at from 
thirty-two to thirty -six shillings; but, Mr. 
Moore, if you will do me the honour to accept 
that one, as a proof of the high respect I 
i entertain for you, you will flatter me exeeed- 
J ingly.” I, of course, accepted it without 
| hesitation : what do you think of that for an 
j English upholsterer ? 

Bessy, while I was away, has got the rooms 
: and hall stained, and we look much neater 
now : often, often, my darling mother, do we 
wish for you : and Bessy says she never will 
be quite happy till you see how comfortable 
we are. 

Take the earliest opportunity of telling 
Power that I should have written to him 
long before this, but I have be»*n waiting for 
his announcement of the departure of my 
hooks. Ever your own, 

Tom. 

183.] From Mary Godfrey. 

' Nov. fi, 1815. 

j As I have the happy talent of believing 
: everything I wish to believe from those that 
I lik f, I take tin pied de hi left re nil the kind 
nml thitterinfr things you say to us in your 
last letter; and being very willing to pay 
any price for the pleasure of hearing from 
you, we agree to the proposal of sending you 
two letters for your one ; and, I assure you, 
if you knew the aversion I have taken to 
willing ami Bab’s idleness upon that subject, 
you would understand in some degree how 
much we value your letters. We were quite 
amused at the way William Spencer had 
dime the honours of you to the poor Baron, 
who was in despair at his disappointment. 

It. seems Mazinghi (T really don’t know how 
to spell the man’s name, if I were to die for 
it) told him that he knew you could not 
assist him on account of your engagement 
witi Power. But William Spencer said 
that was all fudge ; he would settle that ] 
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with you. Bah is ven busy preparing for a 
visit to Windsor to-morrow. She is to he 
in the (’astle and to spend a few days there. 
She implores you, for li<*r sake, to spare all 
the females of that family and the Duke of 
York. The Princesses are tin* greatest ad- 
mirers of your Melodies, and even of the 
last. The Princess Augusta has composed 
very pretty variations to 44 Love's Young 
Dream. ” And those art* the Princess Eliza- 
beth's own words in a letter written about 
a month ago: "My music goes on ill with- 
out I am tempted to sing an Irish Melody. 

I hear that your friend Anacreon Moore is 
bringing or has brought out another set. 
How lovely is his taste!” Bab trembles 
lest anything in this Cumberland * business 
should tempt your wicked pen ; hut she 
knows for her sake you will resist tempta- 
tion this once. As to our fat and gracious 
Urgent, he is very much at your service to 
do whatever you like with him, though, to 
say the truth, you have done pivttv well fur 
him already. I wish Bessy would copy 
vour boxing epistle and send it to us. \Ve 
are sincerely glad to hear sin* is recovering. 
Alas! I fear the air of Ireland is good for 
none but rebels. When is your poem to ho 
ready for the press; and when shall wo see 
you again? Walter Scott’s “ Wuterloo" D 
not the Duke of Wellington's Waterloo. It 
is by all accounts a very poor performance. 

I have not, seen it yet, nor run l very im- 
patient about it, as I have read the gazette 
of that grand battle, in which it is better 
described, and just ns poetically, ns I am 
told. Money, however, is his object; and 
besides what ho makes by this poem, lie is 
to publish his "Travels to the Netherlands, ” 
the price agreed on, before lie set out, live 
hundred pounds. Rogers is just returned 
from Paris, and in the very extreme of 
agreeableness. 

The post bell rings; so farewell. Very 
kind remembrances to Bessy. 

Truly and sincerely yours, I 

M. O. 

* The suicide of Selliu, the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s butler, which caused great scandal at the 
time. 
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184. ] To Miss Godfrey. 

Tuesday, Dec. 6, 1815. 

Where is my two for one? Ever since 
the magnanimous promise in your last, that 
you would really and truly let me have two 
of your letters for every one of mine, I have 
been waiting for the shot from the other 
barrel like a hero, but none has come, and, 
therefore, I fire off this little squib at you, 
just to try your courage, which, I hope, will 
show itself, by return of post, oozing out 
(like Acres’s) from your fingers’ ends. I 
have no news for you ; except that the other 
day, being inclined to treat Bessy to Mrs. 
Inchbald’s Modem Theatre, in ten volumes, 
I wrote to Longmans for them; and, lo! 
with a generosity unexampled among biblio- 
polists, they sent her a present of all the 
plays Mrs. Inchbald has edited, consisting 
of forty- two volumes splendidly bound, with 
proof impressions of the plates. I have read 
Walter -loo, since I heard from you. The 
battle murdered many, and he has murdered 
the battle * : ’tis sad stuff; Hougomwtf rhym- 
ing to “long,” “strong,” &c. lie must have 
learned his pronunciation of French from 
Solomon Grundy in the play — “ Commong 
dong, as they say in Dunkirk.” Where is 
Rogers ? I have not heard from him for ages. 
Four goodly letters has he had from me since 
I left this for Ireland, and never answered 
one of them. This is even worse than you, 
Miss Two-for-one ! Best, kindest love to 
Lady Donegal, from hers and yours faith- 
fully, 

Thomas Moore. 

185. ] To his Mother. 

Wednesday, — 1815. 

My dearest Mother, 

What with you and my other love, Bessy, 
I am kept in continual pursuit of franks. J 
shall send this to Lord Byron, and take my 
chance for his sending it to-day. You can- 

* In similar phrase Lord Erskine wrote : 

“ Gf all who fell, by sabre or by shot, 

Not one fell half so flat as Walter Scott.” 

But Sir Walter only fell as a poet, to rise again a>< 
a novelist. 
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not conceive how kind everybody is to me 
here, and my visit will do me all the good 
in the world by inspiring me with confidence, 
and showing me the high ground I stand 
upon. I am invited to lecture at the Royal 
Institution next year ; a very flattering dis- 
tinction, which, however, I am doubtful, 
from many reasons, whether I shall accept. 
Lord Lansdowne last night at Lady Bes- 
borough’s said, he should feel delighted if I 
would fix my residence near his house in the 
country, and that my best way would be to 
take Bessy there on a visit to him and Lady 
Lansdowne this summer, and look about ns 
for something. Could anything he more 
pleasant or flattering than this ? 

I am very anxious to hear from you, my 
own dear mother; and with best love to 
father, Kate, and dear Nell, I am ever your 
own, 

Tom. 

18G.] To Samuel Rogers , Esq. 

Mayfield Cottage, 

Dec. 26, 1815. 

My dear Rogers, 

As this is about the time you said you 
should be on your return to London, from 
your bright course through that noble Zodiac 
you’ve been moving in, I hasten to welcome 
you thither, not alas ! with my hand, as I 
could wish , — that joy must not be for a few 
months longer, — but with my wannest con- 
gratulations on your safe and sound return 
from the Continent, and hearty thanks for 
your kind recollections of me — recollections, 
which I never want the outward and visible 
sign of letter-writing to assure me of, how- 
! ever delightful and welcome it may be, in 
addition to knowing that there’s sweet music 
in the instrument, to hear a little of its me- 
lody now and then. This image will not 
stand your criticism, but you know its mean- 
ing, and that’s enough — much more indeed 
than we Irish image-makers can in general 
achieve. My desire to see you for yourself 
alone , is still more whetted by all I hear of 
the exquisite gleanings you have made on 
your tour. The Donegals say you have 
seen so much, seen everything so well, and 
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describe it all so picturesquely, that there is 
nothing like the treat of hearing you talk of 
your travels — how I long for that treat ! 
I You are a happy fellow, my dear Rogers ; I 
1 know no one more nourri des Jleurs of life, 
no one who lives so much “apis matinas 
more ” as yourself. The great regret of my 
future days (and I hope the greatest ) will be 
I my loss of the opportunity of seeing that 
glorious gallery, which, like those “domes 
of Shadukiam and Amberabad,” that Nour- 
1 mahal saw in the “ gorgeous clouds of the 
; west,” is now dispersed and gone for ever. 

' It is a loss that never can be remedied ; but 
still perhaps our sacrifices are among our 
r pleasantest recollections, and I ought not to 
! feel sorry that the time and money, which 
! would have procured for myself this great 
i gratification, have been employed in making 
other hearts happy, — better hearts than mine, 
j and better happiness than that would have 
I been. With respect to my Peris , thus stands 
the case, and remember that they are still to 
remain (where Peris best like to be) under 
the rose. I have nearly finished three tales, 
making, in all, about three thousand five 
hundred lines, but my plan is to have Jive 
tales , the stories of all which are arranged, 
and which I am determined to finish before 
I publish — no urgings nor wondering* nor 
tauntings shall induce mo to lift the curtain 
| till I have grouped these five subjects in the 
j way I think best for variety and effect. I 
i have already suffered enough by premature 
j publication. I have formidable favourites 
i to contend with, and must try to make up 
i my deficiencies in dash and vigour by a 
• greater degree, if possible, of versatility and 
‘ polish. Now it will take, at the least, six 
: tnousand lines to complete this plan, t. e. 

■ between two and three thousand more than 
! I have yet done. By May next I expect to 
j have five thousand finished. This is the 
j number for which the Longmans stipulated, 
and accordingly in May I mean to appear 
in London, and nominally deliver the work 
into their hands. It would be then too late 
(even if fill were finished) to think of going 
to press ; so that I shall thus enjoy the credit 
with the Literary Quidnuncs of having com- 


pleted my task, together with the advantago 
of the whole summer before me to extend it 
to the length I purpose. Such is the state- 
ment of my thousands, &o., which I am 
afraid you will find ns puzzling as a speech 
of Mr. Vansitt art’s; but it is now near twelve 
o’clock at night, which being an hour later 
than our cottage rules allow, I feel it im- 
possible to be luminous any longer — in which 
tendency to eclipse, my candle sympathises 
most gloomily. 

Your poor friend Psyche is by no means 
well. I was in hopes that our Irish trip 
would have benefited her ; hut her weakness 
and want of appetite continue most distress- 
ingly, and our cold habitation in the fields 
has now given her a violent cough, which if 
it does not soon get better, will alarm me 
exceedingly. I never love her so well as 
when she is ill, which is perhaps the best 
proof how really I love her. How do Byron 
and my Lady go ori 'r there are strange rumours 
in tho country about them. 

Ever yours, mv dear Rogers, 
Thomas Moore. 

187.] From Miss Godfrey. 

Monday, 1816. 

I have nothing to say for myself. With 
regard to my promise, I have broke it ns 
gallantly ns any French marshal could do. 

I think I shall behave better for the future — 
at least it is my intenion, for 1 know I pro- 
mise myself a great pleasure when I provoke 
a letter from you, and therefore L think I 
shall act no more d la Francoisc, but adhere ' 
honourably to my engagements. I like I 
Longman’s gallantry to Bessy prodigiously, 
and I hope you will reward it without loss 
of time, by giving him an immediate oppor- i 
tunity of publishing your poem, which all 
the world is expecting with impatience. Bab, j 
who is tho most heroic and loyal of women, ; 
wants you to celebrate Waterloo, the Duke : 
of Wellington, ditto of York, Sic. See. As to i 
Walter Scott, he ought to be shot upon the { 
field of battle as a peace offering to the manes i 
of the illustrious dead whose deeds he has | 
so’ill recorded. Charity, that covers a mill- j 
titudo of sins, and does many other kind and i 
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good acts, certainly does not produce good 
poems. “ Waterloo 99 was written for the 
beneiit of the subscription for the soldiers, as 
" Don Roderick * ” was for the Portuguese ; 
they are both the worst things he has written, 
and not half so much to the purpose as 
a charity sermon. Rogers is wandering in 
tho troubadour style from one great baron’s 
castle to another, recounting his adventures. 
Whether the ladies of the castles reward him 
with their smiles or not I have not heard, 
but I am sure ho tells his story admirably 
well. He has seen everything so well, and 
i tolls it all so distinctly, and is so picturesque 
! and so sentimental, that I think it a very 
! great pleasure to listen to him when he is 
| put upon the subject of his travels. lie has 
j been at Woburn, and is now at Bowood. I 
am surprised he has not written to you. 

| London is very quiet, which suits us very 
j much. The Berrys give parties ; nobody 
| else does ; so they pick up all the curiosities 
! they can lay their hands on. They are going 
to show off to-morrow evening Generals Se- 
bastiani and Flahaut; they are come here 
I for safety while the trials are going on at 
| Paris. Sebastian i, by way of being very 
| correct and proper, went to consult- the F ren ch 
ambassador upon the propriety of going to 
the houses of the Opposition : ho asked 
j whether he might do it without giving uf- 
' fence to the English Government. The am- 
j bassador said he might certainly, for though 
! the French Opposition were all traitors, in 
: this country the Opposition was made up of 
1 loyal and respectable men. He then asked 
| whether there would bo any impropriety in 
j going to the Miss Berrys. I suppose ho was 
j told not as he lias been there three or four 
j times since. How do you like the pence wo 
! have given the French P I am afraid, as it was 
you who wrote tho boxing epistle, that you 
will not like it. You think those tigers and 
1 monkeys shquld be still loft at largo to worry 
j their fellow-creatures. But you who love 
liberty, why don’t you rejoice that its greatest 
onemies are punished and tied up P Don’t 

* Scott’s Poem called 14 The Vision of Don Ro- 
derick.” 
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he so inconsistent as to lament over the fall 
of a tyrant and his most willing and obedient 
slaves. I love freedom too well not to rejoice 
at the present prospect of things. That poor 
wretch, Ferdinand, is serving the cause in 
Spain ; and Louis is much more ready to 
give a free constitution to Franco than France 
is to take it. 

And so farewell till the next time. With 
kindest remembrances to Bessy, earnest 
prayers for the speedy appearance of your 
poem, a warm wish for something about 
Waterloo, 

I remain, ever 

Yours sincerely, 

M. G. 

188.] To Miss Godfrey . 

Jan. 24, 1816. 

You must not be angry with me for not 
writing to you: we have had nothing but 
illness in the house since you last heard from 
me. Scarcely had Bessy begun to show 
symptoms of recovery when I must needs 
imitate my betters, and be ill too. For about 
ten days I could bardly hold up my head j 
but I really think tho apothecary was, as 
usual, nine-tenths of my disease; for he 
starved and physicked me into such a state 
of debility, that, when the original complaint 
was gone, there was another, much worse, 
of his own manufacture, to proceed upon ; 
but at hist I took Molierc’s method of deal- 
ing with him, and am, accordingly, as well 
os ever: “II m’ordonne des re modes ; je ne 
les f*is point, et jc gutfris.” I wish I could 
say as much for poor Bessy, but her state of 
health gives me great uneasiness; indeed, 
she is not an instant free from pains, either 
in her back or head, and there appears a 
general weakness and derangement all over 
her : but her spirits and resolution keep lier 
up wonderfully, and the regularity of our 
little menaijc never sutlers an instant from 
her indisposition. She went the other night 
to an Ashbourne assembly (tho first time she 
has been in company since our return from 
Ireland), and the change in her looks struck 
every one. She feels, as I do, most sensibly 
your kindness in asking her to pass some 
time with you; and there ia nothing she 
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desires and raves of so incessantly as the 
seeing London, and the streets and the thea- 
tres once more ; but no pleasure will tempt 
her to leave the children, and the imprac- 
ticability of moving with them puts such a 
visit out of the question, till my present task 
is finished, and I can shift my quarters nearer 
to you for good and all : indeed, here it is 
impossible to stay another winter ; so 1 have 
said for these two winters past, and then, 
like the returning smiles of a mistress, the 
sweet summer looks of the little place made 
me fall in love with it again, and all the 
past was forgotten: but we have sulfered 
too much, I think, this winter, from its damp, 
smokiness, and smallness, to let anything 
tempt us into a repetition of such horrors. 
How have you both stood the campaign ? I 
fear, from what Rogers said in his letter, 
that my dear Lady Donegal has had some 
returns of her attacks, — is it so? Do tell 
me all particulars about yourselves ; for your 
letters sometimes make me feel as if you 
thought I was a selfish fellow : I am so en- 
tirely the hero of them ; but then, on second 
thoughts, I should not be your hero, if you 
thought me too much my own ; so it is all 
right a is it is, only do tell me a little more of 
your concerns — physical, moral, worldly, and 
spiritual. 

We have had a melancholy event among 
us lately : a lovely young girl, of eighteen, 
left us a bride, and in six weeks afterwards 
was a corpse. It seemed as if her marriage 
bells had but just ceased, when we lieryd of 
her death. During her last delirium she 
sung several of my Sacred Songs, of which 
the poor girl was a most enthusiastic admirer. 
Good-bye. Ever faithfully yours, 

Thomas Moore. 

What account do you hear of Lord Byron 
and his wife ? He never mentions her, but 
writes, I think, in lower spirits than usual. 

180.1 From Miss Godfrey . 

Feb. 1810. 

We were extremely sorry to hear so bad 
an account of both you and Bessy. I am 
afraid this extremely cold weather, in your 
cold smoky cottage, will be felt severely by j 
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her in particular, for you seemed pretty well 
when you wrote. I am very glad you are 
resolved not to stay another winter there. 
We are all hoping that you will settle within 
a reasonable distance of us, and that we shall 
see more of you both for the rest of our days. 
Pray write soon again, and say how you all 
are, and how you bear this hard frost. As 
to ourselves I have to report that we aro in 
a very tolerable stato of health, though Bab’s 
nervous attacks never fail. In the interval 
she enjoys good health and spirits, and al- 
together the current of time llows smoothly 
on at present. Taking life as it is, with all 
its goods and evils, and ups and downs, it is 
something to be able to say, “ I am content ; ” 
and we say it, and, still better, fe*d it. One 
would rather that youth and health lasted 
for ever; but, as they do not, it is also some- 
thing to he able to do without them I wish, 
however, that it had been consistent with 
the order of creation to have given a longer 
summer to the year, and a longer youth to 
life; but, perhaps, it is all better as it is. 
We have been visiting about a great deal 
this year in the neighbourhood of London, 
and Bab has been twice at Windsor, being 
in high favour with the Queen, Princesses, 
and Duke of York, but just as usual with the 
Regent, that’s to say, in no favour at all. 
We were also at that poor dear honest man’s, 
Lord Sidmouth’s, for a few days. As to 
your wicked story of his getting drunk, and 
singing ballads with his royal master, there 
is not a word of truth in it; it would he 
much more like him in his cups to give him 
a high flown discourse upon ail the cardinal 
virtues and Christian graces. Seriously, I 
believe him to be as honest, as frank, and as 
open a character, as free from all little mean- 
nesses as any man in the whole world. I 
was very much amused one day upon looking 
over their books in the drawing-room, the 
very room in which he receives the Prince 
Regent and all the Ministers, to seo stuck 
up gravely on the shelf my old acquaintance 
the Twopenny Post Bag; tho last Look I 
should have expected to find in a Minister’s 
house. I suppose you have heard from 
Lord Byron tho history of his separation 
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from his wife. The world are loud against 
him, aud vote him a worthless profligate. 
She has gone to the country with her mother 
and Miss Doyle. She says she wishes to 
make no accusations; but she has advised 
him to go abroad for a few years. We don’t 
know her ; but every one praises and pities 
her. lie is completely lost in the opinion 
of the world; and I fear he is the sort of 
character never to make an effort to recover 
it. So I look on him as given up to every 
worthless excess for the rest of his life. I 
hope he will go abroad for your sake, as he 
will certainly cling to you. Give him good 
advice, and tell him to go. A thousand 
kind tilings to you both from us both. I 
intended to write a longer letter, but have 
been interrupted ; which I have great com- 
fort in thinking will not break your heart, 
for I can’t but feel that I am dulness itself 
at this present writing ; but ever truly and 
sincerely yours, 

M. G. 

190.] To Lady Donegal. 

Mayfield, April 4, 1816. 

You know what it is to put off answering 
a letter; right well you know it; nobody 
better ; and it is not to you I am going to 
apologise, but to my dear, trusty, and well- 
beloved correspondent at your side, who 
deserves nil the punctuality, good letter- 
writing, wit, and fair penmanship I do not 
bestow upon her ; and the fact is, when I 
got her bust letter we were from home, 
actually smoked out of our house in tho.se 
high winds, and blown into any of those of 
our neighbours that would give us shelter ; 
and when we returned, I had so much to do 
for Power, besides my own never-ceasing job, 
that I could not muster up five minutes for j 
letter- writing for the life of me. I cannot i 
tell you how I am longing to be with you 
this sweet weather. I really believe spring , 
has ns much to do with friendship as with love, ! 
tor I never think half so genially of all those j 
I like as at this season. How soon do you j 
leave town this year P I hope not till after 
June, ns that will bo about the period of my i 
flourishing there. I have been thinking, ns 
France is in such a ticklish state', to take a j 


run over to Paris, just for about a fortnight, 
to take one peep into that great cauldron of 
revolutions, before the “ bubble, bubble” 
begins again, as it will before long, as sure 
as Louis is an old woman. By the bye, are 
you, or are you not, a little ashamed of your 
dear friends, the Ministers ? I don’t mean on 
the score of their wisdom, talents, &e., for in 
this respect they are, of course, as admirable 
as ever, but for the shabbiness with which 
they are daily surrendering so many wise, 
indispensable, %nd sine-qua-nonical measures 
to the bullies of Opposition. “Time was, 
that when the brains were out, the man would 
die ; ” or that when a Minister (as Dogberry 
says) “ was proved a fool, he would go near 
to be thou (jlit so to ; ” but now we see that 
so he keeps his place, he need not be nice 
as to whose measures he keeps it by : if be 
hasn’t the vigour or the sense to force what 
he thinks right upon his adversaries, he has 
the convenient passiveness to let them 
force what they please upon him. We shall 
soon have all measures originate with «tlie 
Opposition : they will lay the eggs, and the 
kind Cuckoo Ministers will hatch them. 
Bessy, though a little better within these 
few days, continues in general as weak or 
even weaker than ever; but I look with much 
hope to the summer for her amendment. 
The little ones are quite well, and Barbara, 
if she was but prettier, promises to be all wo 
could wish her, — intelligent, sweet-tempered, 
and affectionate. I low is your dear Barbara ? 
You have not mentioned her to me this long 
time. I suppose I shall find her grown 
beyond redemption : what a p ; ty they can't 
stay little young tilings for ever. 

Be it known to you that on Saturday last 
I took the chair at the anniversary dinner of 
the Lancastrian Society at Derby, and as- 
tonished not only the company but myself 
by sundry speeches, of which the Derby paper 
of to-day gives such a flourishing account, 
that I blush to the eyes ; seriously, I never 
saw anything like the enthusiastic effect I 
produced, and of all exertions of talent, 
public speaking is certainly the most delight- 
ful : the effect is so immediately under one’s 
own eyes, and the harvest of its fame so in- 
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stantaneous. This was the first time I ever 
really prepared or exerted myself in speaking, 
and oh! what would I not give to have many 
and higher opportunities for it. Would you 
bring me in if you could P that you would, 
in spite of Dogberry and the Cuckoo Mi- 
nisters 5 I know you would. Ever yours, 

I T. M. 

I In a letter I have had lately from Lord 
! Byron he says, “There is not existing a better, 

■ a brighter, or more amiable creature than 
i Lady Byron.” Is not this od<f P What can 
be the reason of the separation P 

191.] From Lady Donegal . 

j Sunday night, 1816. 

! Mary has received your lecture, and means 
to answer it to-morrow ; but I cannot let 
her cover go without a word or two from me, 

‘ particularly as I want to ask a favour of you. 

1 You really would confer a lasting obligation 
: on me, and as lasting honour on yourself, if 
: you would comply with my request, which 
! is, that you will sit down and write, without 
farther loss of time, the “ Battle of Water- 
loo.” Do not let that pitiful, wretched per- 
formance of Scott’s remain the only tribute 
that genius has paid to such glorious deeds ; 
but do you describe the day. And I will 
answer for it, be it ever so short, or done in 
ever so great a hurry, that you will get any- 
thing for it that you choose to ask, and drive 
Walter Scott out of the field (at least of 
that field), for ever. It would he a magni- 
ficent subject for you; and the last Quarterly 
Review has made a collection of anecdotes, 
i all ready to your hand, of the most interest- 
! ing events of the day ; and all such beautiful 
| subjects, that I would give more than I can 
! say if you would undertake it. The work 
j that ) ou have in hand must be ready for the 
j press by this time ; and I hope that you 
have begun nothing else that could prevent 
your undertaking this. I implore you to 
| think seriously of it, for I am sure you would 
! make it the most beautiful thing in the 
j language, and it would cost you but very 
I little time or trouble. As I am rather out 
of my senses upon the subject, I shall keep 
the rest of my ravings to mvself, when I once 


more exhort you to let the Irish bard record 
the deeds of the Irish hero. You might too, 
with a safe conscience, say a word or two of 
the merits of the Duke of York, who had 
made the army, and contributed his share to 
the glory of the day. Not a word of his box 
at Covent Garden, which we have at our 
command. 

Give my love to Bessy. How is my god- 
child (I was just going to write grand- 
child) going on ? How far is she advanced 
in her education P Ever truly and sincerely 
yours, 

B. D. 

192.] From Samuel Rogers, Esq. 

April, 181G. 

Many, many thanks, my dear Moore, for 
your very kind letter. I can assure you in 
everything I shall rejoice to meet you two- 
thirds of the way ; and happy indeed shall 
I he to realise with your assistance all the 
delightful castles we have been building and 
furnishing so long. In six weeks I shall hope 
to see you. Though I have not pelted you 
with my correspondence, I have not thought 
of you the less ; and if you had received every 
letter I have begun to you, you might have 
perished under the papers. But pray, pray 
dine with me to-day, and bring Psyche and 
her babes, — the last shall be the ornaments 
of the dessert. You will meet the J huiniorcs, 
Spencer, and our friends from Davies Street, 
whose eyes twinkle whenever they talk of 
you. There are a thousand tilings I should 
like to say to you, a thousand very near my : 
heart I should like to ask you about, hut I , 
dare not trust myself on paper, lbr I should j 
never end. 

Lord B.’s farewell, have you seem P It is 
very beautiful. He goes to Italy in a few 
days. I see him now as he looked when I 
was leaving him one day, and as he cried out 
after me, with a gay face and a melancholy 
accent, “Mooro is coming, and you and lie 
will be together, and I shall not be with you.” 

It went to my heart, for he loves you dearly ; 
but I hope his feelings are ns transient ns they 
are acute. More of these things and of many 
others hereafter. My sister was with me 
when I received your letter yesterday mom- 
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ing, and desires to be remembered very af- 
fectionately to you. The oftener you and 
yours knock at her door at Highbury, the 
warmer, if possible, will be the welcome. If 
you had seen the tears she shed, poor thing, 
the day she left Italy, thinking I should never 
return with her, and knowing my brother 
never would, you would have liked her better 
than ever. Little Barbara is very anxious to 
see your little ones. She is a very engaging 
child, and grows more and more so every day. 
The Dunmores are the same as ever. Spen- 
cer I have not seen for many months. 

Ever yours, 

S. R. 

103. ] To his Mother . 

Saturday, May 4, 18 1G. 

My dearest Mother, 

What do you think of me , Tom Brown 
the Younger, having been at the Queen’s 
house to see the royal bride in all her nuptial 
array ? Lady Donegal had the courage to 
ask permission of the Princess Elizabeth for 
me to go. The Princess Charlotte stopped, 
as she passed, to shako hands with Lady 
Donegal, by whose sido I stood, so that I 
had an admirable view of her. I am almost 
tired of the bustle of this place already, and 
even after a short week begin to sigh for 
my little cottage and Bessy again. 

104. ] To his Mother. 

Monday, May, 1816. 

Mv dearest Mother, 

I cannot get a frank, and have not time to 
write round through Joe, .so 1 must dispatch 
this as it is ; to tell you I am quite well, in 
terrible request, never half so much so before, 
and that, flattering ns it is all, I am delighted 
at the idea of being oil' on Friday next (as I 
expect) to tho cottage. This, f know, will 
givo you more pleasure than anything else, 
as it proves I am happy at bonus which is 
the sourco of every comfort and virtue hi 
this life. 1 only wish you were there to 
make it still happier to me. God bless my 
darling mother. Ever your own, 

Tom. 


195.] From Mr. Jeffrey \ 

92, George Street, Edinburgh, 
May 28, 1816. 

My dear Moore, 

I am glad you have learned to feel fever- 
ish in London, for then there is some chance 
of your condescending to take a peep at us 
here, where there is not half enough of 
movement and variety to fill the evening of 
a true London taste. We live in blissful 
ignorance of the doings which vex and scan- 
dalise you in that great city, though I have 
mourned' a great deal to myself about Lord 
Byron, without knowing very well what to 
believe of the crude rumours bat have spread 
so far. 

May I venture to ask what has become of 
your opus majus , which you led us to expect 
nearly a year ago ? I am afraid you are 
very idle in your retreat, though I have too 
long considered idleness and happiness as 
synonymous to blame you very much for this 
indulgence. 

I meditate some little reviews of poetry, 
and certainly shall not be ill-natured to 
liimini. It is very sweet and very lively in 
many places, and is altogether piquant, as 
being by far the best imitation of Chaucer 
and some of his Italian contemporaries that 
modern times have produced. I do not 
know exactly what to say of Christabel, j 
though with all its perversity and affectation 
I read it with some pleasure. I do not 
mean the pleasure of scoffing and ridicule. 
Indeed I scarcely ever read poetry in that 
humour, and usually find something to love 
and admire in works which I could never 
have courage or conscience to praise. My 
iiaturiil foible is to admire und be pleased too 
easily, and I am never severe except from 
effort and reflection. I am afraid somo 
people would not believe this j but you will, 
when I tell you that I say it quite in j 
earnest. ! 

I was lucky, far beyond my deservings, in j 
meeting with Samuel Rogers at Paris, and l 
we had great comfort in talking of you. Is 
it not a little hit of affectation in you to say . 
you are obliged to me for speaking kindly of ; 
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you, of whom all men agree to speak kindly, makes them seem not half so warm ns other 

bodies which have all their warmth on the 


and to whose kindness, and frankness, and 
generosity, I am indebted for a friendship 
; which paltry spirits cannot compreheudP 
j But I am not going to speak seriously of 
• things that might make me too serious. 

| Believe me ever, very faithfully yours, 

F. Jeffrey. 

196. ] To his Mother. 

July 11, 1816. 

My dearest Mother, 

We got dear Nell’s letter last night ; and 
Bessy is afraid, by what she says, that she 
has not received a letter from her which I 
inclosed, I think, about a week ago. Perhaps, 
in my hurry, I may have omitted it, but I 
shall look among my papers. I sent one 
letter last week to you through Corrv, 
which I fear you may not receive, from his 
being perhaps out of town. 

It grieves me to hear of the poor car’s bp- 
ing such an invalid ; and if my father could 
but get credit for a new one for a few months, 

I think I could manage to supply him by 
the time. Just now, and for two or three 
months to come, I shall be without one extra 
pound; if, indeed, I am lucky enough to 
have any intra ones; but couldn't you 
manage it somehow before the fine weather 
is all over, my dearest mother ? the exercise 
is so necessary to you. Ever your own, 

Tom. 

197. ] To Mm Godfrey. 

Mayfield, July 18, 1816. 

I know you will say that I put off my 
letter to this “ last day of the world ” in the 
hope of escaping, by any means, from the 
trouble of writing. But I am not quito so 
desperate, and I hope we shall have many 
“more last” days (though of somewhat a 
sunnier kind than this is) to give me an 
opportunity of convincing you that, though 
appearances may be against me, I am really 
a very good correspondent. Bo you know 
what the chemists call “latent heat?” This 
I am full of. It is a property which some 
bodies have of keeping all their warmth to 
themselves ; or, rather, in themselves ; which 


surface. Now this is the case with me ; and 
therefore, whenever you are long without 
hearing from me, set it down at once to 
“latent heat,” and console yourself with the 
idea of its being all snug and warm in my 
heart, instead of lavishing its precious par- 
ticles through the post-office. Seriously and 
really I ought to have written sooner ; but, 
as I am very busy, and have no news for you, 
— nothing, in short, to send but a few bad 
jokes, which, like o?w-dead game, will 
hardly keep to town, — I thought I might as 
well # let you begin with your “ How d’ye 
do?” and then, like Paddy Blake’s echo, I 
could answer “ Very well, I thank ye.” I 
found Bessy, I thought, a little better on my 
return, which I attribute a good deal to her 
having passed the time away from home, and 
out of the reach of those domestic cares 
which, limited as they are, she fools much 
too anxiously and busily for that repose, both 
of mind and body, which is so necessary to 
her. If I could but afford the money and 
time, I am sure a few months of rambling 
and idleness would do her far more sen in 
than all the doctors in the world. Sin 
sometimes looks so wan and feeble as to 
make me quite miserable. I have given 
notice to our landlord, and, as soon as the 
winter months set in (at least those that 
don’t call themselves summer ones, like the 
present), we shall hope to be off to you. My 
ulterior plans are so uncertain, that I think 
fur the winter I shall only take a small fur- 
nished house somewhere near London. 

Do you know that I was lately fool enough 
to waste a few clays on a review of Glcnarvon, 
and, Blinking it rather comical, sent it to 
Jeffrey, who appears to have thought the 
same of it. But, in consequence of numerous 
applications he had from town, he pledged 
himself to more than one friend not to admit 
any mention of tho hook in his Review. 
Ilomer was one of tho advisers, and I think, 
upon the whole, they were right. 

Those two little brothers, the Powers, are 
going to war ding-dong, and seem resolved 
to be “belligerent Powers,” as well as their 
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bt;ttcrs. 1 am delighted that the work they 
come to issue upon is the Sacred Songs, 
as from them not even Garrow himself will 
be able to extract indecency. 

Our little ones are quite well. Bessy was 
all delight at your presents, and is keeping 
the scarf for town display. Ever yours, 
with best love to Lady D. and sister Philly, 

T. M. 

198. ] To his Mother . 

Thursday, 1816. 

My dearest Mother, 

You will get either by to-day’s or to-mor- 
row’s post a Morning Chronicle, with some 
lines on the death of Sheridan by me, which 
you must send back when you have done 
with them. Let old Joe see them first ; but 
you need not mention to any one else their 
being mine. Bessy lias just been out walk- 
ing to pay some bills, and call upon some of 
her poor sick women, to whom she is very 
kind and useful at very moderate expense. 
This delights her more than all the finery 
and company in the world. 1 never cease 
regretting, my dearest mother, that you have 
not an opportunity of seeing her in her own 
element — home and quiet. Mary Dolby 
(whoso long and sincere attachment to me 
makes her a very quick-sighted judge) said 
to me at the end of a fortnight she passed 
with us, “ I do not think in the world 3*011 
could have found another creature so suited 
to you as that.” And she was right. God 
bless you, my dearest mother. Ever your 
affectionate 

Tom. 

199. ] From Samuel Rogers , Esq. 

August 30, 1816. 

My dear Moore, 

Many, many thanks to you and yours, not 
forgetting the two personages at the second 
table. 1 can assure you 1 left you all with a 
heavy heart, as I went all along (faithless de- 
serter ! ) and many and many a time in my 
rambles with Wordsworth have I lamented 
your absence, when the mists and sunbeams 
gave us revelations of Heaven. This is in- 


11. *3 

deed a most enchanting country, and I shall 
leave it with a sigh, but leave it I must. I 
came here yesterday; and shall depart in two 
or three days. To the North? No, I think, 
but what will become of me I cannot say, 
till my foot is on the first step of my 
chaise. 

Believe me to be yours ever, 

Samuel Rogers. 

I have spent some very delightful hours 
with Southey, and could you see the neat- 
ness of his house, the beauty of his girls, the 
cheerfulness of his fireside, and the order and 
completeness of his library, you would see 
(though some of the said ingredients are a 
little more matured by time — I allude to 
the second and the last) a reflection of your 
own, Signor Tomaso. 

200.] To Lady Donegal. 

ept. 24, 1816. 

I will not stop to make apologies for being 
so long without writing. My excuse is, that 
I had not time ; but then, I have not time 
to make the excuse, as I merely seize the 
opportunity of a cover to Power to inclose a 
few hasty hieroglyphics to you. Part of my 
business lately lias been gaudy ; the business, 
of all others, I was horn for. Bessy’s doctor 
thought a trip to Matlock would do her good, 
and there accordingly we passed eight or 
nine days, dancing, walking, and keeping- 
nover-mindiug anything; for which Bessy, 

I think, was evidently better, and I, you may 
swear, not at all the worse. Rogers stayed 
with us here from the Wednesday to Sunday, 
and left “an image of himself” (I mean, 
intellectually speaking), very favourable in- 
deed, on the minds both of Bessy and the 
little ones. He was indeed particularly 
amiable; and took no fright at the super- 
fluity either of melted butter or of maids, 
and oven saw with composure a little boy 
who comes to clean my shoes ; not that I can 
quite answer for his subsequent reflections 
on these luxuries. 

As the time approaches for leaving our 
cottage, I begin to feel a little reluctance, 
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and shall, I dare say, linger on here till the 
period of my publishing is near. Bessy is 
certainly a little better, and a break-up of 
our establishment just at this moment would 
he very dehanging. She was delighted with 
the confidential frankness of your letter to 
her, and felt something far beyond the mere 
honour that it did her, though that was felt 
too, as it ought to bo. 

Tell our dear Maiy that I look for it, under 
her own hand and seal, that she is quite us 
well and waggish as ever. Ever yours, 

T. Moore. 

SOI.] From Mary Godfrey . 

Dec. 24. 1810. 

What are you about? and why arc you 
not come ? and how are you all ? and where 
is the poem ? You said in your last letter 
you would soon write again, to tell us when 
you were to come, and you have never written 
since. So pray do give us a line, or tell Bessy 
to do so, to let us know all about you. I 
am afraid she has suffered from this dreadful 
season, as you said your house was neither 
: water-proof nor wind-proof. As to ourselves, 

; we go on soberly. My sisters and Barbara 
j have been visiting at Lady Kingston’s and 
j Lord Clifden’s, and I established myself at 
j Ladv Shaftesbury’s in their absence. I am 
| sorry to say Bab returned from her last visit 
| extremely ill, and continued so for some days 
i with her old faintings. She has now got 
quite well again, but I am afraid wo must 
j expect returns of the complaint, it seems to 
have taken such complete possession of her 
j constitution. All the physicians who have 
attended her declare there is no sort of danger 
in it, which is a great consolation. Wo 
| have not seen Rogers for a great while ; he 
j called when we were out of town, and when 
t we returned he was gone to Lord Spencer’s. 
He has been very amiable to us since he came 
back from you, and has called hero very often : 
he never hinted at the unfortunate journal. 
How do you like Lord Byron’s last gloomy 
productions ? He now comes out openly and 
’fairly — the hero of his own tale. Somo 
people snv those pretty lines, from the banks 
of the Rhine, are addressed to his sister. 


Others will not allow that they can be ad- 
dressed to a sister. He has written to Lady 
Byron to ask to be reconciled ; and Madame 
de Stiiel, not knowing Lady Byron, has 
written to Lady Romilly to. beg she would 
use her good offices to second his wishes. 
To this letter Lady Byron returned an answer 
herself, saying, that Lord Byron well knew 
that they could never live together again. 
There is nothing to bo seen or heard of but 
wretchedness and poverty, which there is a 
general wish and effort to relieve. Every- 
body is doing their best to assist their fellow- 
creatures iu distress ; and it is a satisfaction 
to see how much good feeling and humanity 
there is to he found in time of need in this ; 
wicked world. The town is empty, and our ; 
only gaiety is the play, where wo have been | 
very often. It would grievo you to see Miss 
O'Neil in “Volunmia,” and Kemble her 
“ dear hoy.” They said she did Constance 
well ; but, I own, I thought it a part quito 
out of her line. I liked her in Lady Townley ; 
but I had never seen it acted before, and I 
thought she looked so pretty, and so liko a 
woman of fashion, that I had much pleasure 
in the performance, though the critics said 
her gaiety was not gay enough. But critics 
aro the very pests of socioty, and will not let 
one bo pleased with anything. We heard 
yesterday — but I don’t answer for the truth 
of it — that both playhouses were in so ruinous 
a state, that they would bo obliged to act 
but three times a week. I can’t think it is 
the case with regard to Covent Garden ; but 
every one says the other is in a wretched way. 

The King of France is in very bad health, 
and then Chaos is to come again, for the 
discontent and divisions of that country aro 
beyond all conception, according to every 
one’s account. 

A thousand kind remembrances and good 
wishes to you and yours, from mo and mine. 
God bless you all, and good-bye. 

M. G. 

[1817. 

In the preface to the sixth volume of Moore’s 
Works, published by Messrs. Longman Sc (Jo., 
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will be found a statement, that in the year 1812 
he first conceived the project of a poem on 
an Oriental subject, of the quarto size, which 
Scott had adopted, and rendered popular. 
It will be seen, also, that Mr. Perry insisted 
ho should receive no less a sum than the 
highest that had ever been paid for a poem. 
“That,” said Mr. Longman, “was 3000 
guineas. ” “ Exactly so,” replied Mr. Perry ; 
“and no less a sum ought ho to receive.” 
The sum of 3000/. was readily agreed to, and 
Mr. Moore proceeded with his work. In 
1810 the poem was ready for publication; 
but as the year was one of great distress, and 
consequently very unfavourable to publishers, 
Moore most handsomely wrote to the Long- 
mans, to leave them at liberty to postpone 
or modify the bargain, or even to relinquish 
it altogether. Considering the years ho had 
spent in the work, and the value of 
31)00/. to his family and to himself, this 
conduct was really magnanimous. But Mr. 
Longman was too liberal a man to tako ad- 
vantage of such generosity. The poem ap- 
peared in May, 1817, with a dedication to 
Mr. Rogers.] 

202.] To Lady Donegal. 

Jan. 12, 1817. 

i have had various calamities lately. In 
the first place, my studies have been inter- 
rupted, in their very capital , by a violent pain, 
which was at first thought to proceed from too 
much blood, and I was accordingly cupped, 
scarified, leeched, and bleached by abstinence, 

! physic, &c. &c. In the next and more seri- 
ous place, my father has been turned out of 
j his employment in Ireland ; and thus am I 
; doomed to be a poor man for the remainder 
I of my existence, as I must share my crust 
| with him as long as lie lives. They do not 
| even give him lmlf-pay ; and his dismission 
j has been attended with some unfairness (as 
j as I can understand from his own ac- 
I count and Joe Atkinson's), which I have 
endeavoured to counteract by the inclosed 
letter to Lord Mul grave. You will smile at 
| n, y having the impudence to write to him ; 

; hut, as I ask no favour, and merely entreat 


j ustico for my father, there could be no scruple 
on my part in addressing him ; and, if you 
feel none in giving him the letter, I think 
it will be the means of drawing his attention 
more favourably to it. It was but this mo- 
ment I thought of asking you to do me this 
kindness and I have not time for a word 
more; except to say, that next month we 
move towards town, and that it will give me 
real happiness, amid all my perplexities, to 
find you, my very dear friend, as much better 
in health as my heart wishes you to be. 
Best love to Maiy. Ever yours, 

T. Mooee. 

My head is much better. You need not 
be afraid of the tone of the inclosed; nor 
think, with Davy, that “ it is, as I may say, 
a designing and malicious looking letter.” 
I have written it with great respectfulness 
and humility, as I was in policy bound to 
do. You need not add any representations, 
I think, of your own, as I by no means wish 
to have the appearance of making interest: 
but the sooner you let him have it the better. 

203.] To Mr. Power \ 

Saturday, Jan. 18, 1817. 

My dear Sir, 

You will be glad to hear that my father 
has got half-pay, which is a considerable 
relief compared with what we expected ; and 
I write to you immediately, as I know you 
will be glad to hear it. Between ourselves , 
he never could have got it, had I not myself 
written to Lord Mulgrave on the subject: j 
but more of this when we meet. It is plea- ; 
snnt, as well in point of character as of 
money: for the liberal gentlemen at the , 
other side wanted to make it appear that j 
he had done something very wrong, which 
merited such a dismission ; hut Lord Mul- 
grave, in his letter to me, says, he “ can find 
nothing in Mr. Moore’s conduct to prevent 
his receiving the retirement of lialf-pay; 
which lie has accordingly directed.” Next 
Monday or Tuesday you shall have the proofs, J 
jfcc. ; but I have been all distraction and 
nervousness lately. Ever yours, 

T. Mooee. 
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Could you in the course of ft week or ten 
days muster me up a few pounds (five or six) 
as I am almost without a shilling ? 

204.] To Lady Donegal. 

Thursday night. 

Jan. 23, 1817. 

I am upon my hires before you. I find, 

' from your statement, that I was quite wrong, 
i and have not a word to say in my defence, 
j except you can understand (what, perhaps, is 
| unintelligible to any but “ wrong-headed 
j Irishmen ”) the mortal dread I feel of being 
l supposed to relax my principles in favour of 
! my interest, or of being thought capable of 
i attacking a man one day, and coming cap- 
! in-hand to him on another, according as it 
f suited my convenience so to do. Even now, 
so strongly do I labour under this wrong- 
, headcdness, that (simple as the transaction 
l has been, and creditable, I think, to all of 
us) I should infinitely rather have worked 
to support iny father myself totally , than 
have made one movement towards procuring 
this half-pay fur him, did I not know that 
the idea of depending wholly upon my exer- 
tions would have made my mother and him 
1 wretched. But this is only my own (perhaps 
morbid) feeling. It was that plaguy word 
about “justice ” in his note to you tlmt set 
my fancy on horseback, and, as is the case 
with all beggars (which my fancy must be 
by this time, after an expenditure of six 
thousand lines), she rode to the devil with 
me. But do forgive me, my dearest friend, 
and, for Heaven’s sake, write immediately to 
soy you do ; for among the calamities of this 
world I should rank as the greatest, my being 
in the slightest degree out of favour with 
you : indeed, I have not been happy ever 
since I wrote that hot-headed letter. Ever 


j I have inflicted double postage upon you, 
f as I think the sooner he gets my acknow- 
I ledgment the better, and I thought it would 
I be satisfactory to you to see it. Do write 
I soon, I intreat of you. 


205.] To his Mother . 

Ashbourne, March G, 1817. 

My dearest Mother, 

I arrived here yesterday morning, after 
having set the printers to w r ork on my manu- 
script, and fixed upon a cottage at Ilornsey, 
within six miles of tow r n. The way I have 
arranged my money matters with Longman is 
satisfactory and convenient to them, and, I 
should hope, safe for myself. I am to draw a 
thousand pounds for the discharge of my 
debts, and to leave the other tw'o thousand 
in their hands (receiving a bond for it) till I 
find some mode of disposing of it to advan- 
tage. The animal interest upon this two thou- 
sand (which is a hundred pounds) mv father i 
is to draw upon them for quarterly, and this : 
I hope, with his half-pav, xvill make you 
tolerably comfortable. By this arrangement, 1 
you see, I do not touch a sixpence of the 
money for my own present use, and I con- I 
sider myself very lucky indeed to be able to i 
refrain from it. Jf my poem succeeds, I have 
every prospect of being very comfortable; : 
and indeed, whether it succeeds or not, there , 
is no fear of me. 

I shall stay a few days hero with our 
friends the Coopers, and, on Tuesday next, j 
transport the whole colony (no easy or cheap 
matter, you may suppose) to London. Ever j 
your oi 

Tom. 

200.] To his Mother. 

Ilornsov, Middlesex, 

— 1K17. 

My dearest Mother, 

We are at last settled, and I begin to feel 
at home. At first wiien we came, I was a 
good deal disgusted by finding that the placo 
was full of rats, and that one of the rooms 
smoked, — indeed, you would have pitied mo 
if you had seen the irritable state of fidget 
it put me into, ever}’ thing now depending so 
much on my having these two next months 
free and quiet for the getting out my poem ; 
but I think wo. have now got over all our 
grievances ; and Bessy’s exertions .and good 
humour throughout the whole, and the ac- 
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commodating 1 spirit with which she lias en- 
countered and removed every diificulty for 
me, has been quite delightful. 

I hope my dear father lias not suffered 
himself to want any supply : he may draw 
whenever he is in need of anything; and as 
soon as the poem is out I shall establish the 
regular channel through Longman for his 
| annual hundred. Love to all. Ever your 
own, 

Tom. 

| 207.] To his Mother . 

| Tuesday, May 13, 1817. 

Mv dearest Mother, 

! I am posting away, whip and spur, for the 
j goal, which (you will have seen by the 
; papers] I 'Vim to reach on the 22nd. Strange 
• to say, the work is not finished yet, but I 
i hope to give the last of it into the printer’s 
| hands before Saturday. 1 believe there is a 
I good deal of anxiety for it, and the first side 
| will, 1 have no doubt, be rapid ; but whether 
j it will stick to that is the question, and I 
! have my fears. 

I never was better, thank God ! I have 
been (for the first time since 1 was your own 
: little hog) a good Catholic all this week, not 
| having tasted a bit of meat since Tuesday 
last. 1 found myself getting a little too full 
| of blood, and this regimen has mado mo as 
j cool and comfortable as possible. Love to 
! all. Ever your own, 

Tom. 


208.] To his Mother. 

Hornsey, May 30, 1817. 

My dearest Mother, 

The book is going on famously ; I believe 
I told you in my last that we were already 
going into a second edition, so that my con- 
science as to the publishers’ pockets is now 
quite at rest. I should suppose your copy 
was the first that arrived in 1 hiblin. All the 
opinions that have reached me about it in 
London are very flattering; and I rather 
think I shall not bo disappointed in the hope 
that it will set mo higher in reputation than 
ever, Faults, of course, are found, but much 
less than I expected ; and if I but get off 
well with the two Reviews, the Edinburgh 


and Quarterly, I shall look upon my success 
as perfect. The latter, of course, is rather 
hostile; to mo from my politics, but I believe, . 
on the present occasion, they will be pretty 
fail. 

I have had most pressing solicitations from 
the Opposition to undertake the superin ten- ; 
deuce of a new paper they have set up, u The I 
G uurdian,’ ’ but it would not suit me ; besides, . 
living in London is what I do not now like 
at all. I dined and slept at Holland House : 
on Wednesday last : we had Tierney, Lord ; 
Aberdeen, &c. &c. Bessy took a round with 
me, while we were in town, to return culls, — 
LadvBesborough, Asgill, (%rk, Hastings, &c. j 
See. : we were let in at almost all, and she : 
was very much amused. We go for a few ' 
days to Lady Donegal, on Wednesday next, 
children and all. Ever your own, 

Tom. 

209.] To his Mother. 

Hornsey, June, 1817. 

My dearest Mother, 

We are in expectation of some visitors j 
here. Bessy’s brother-in-law* is arrived from | 
Edinburgh, and we mean to have him out j 
for a day or two : and Barbara Godfrey, Lady ' 
Donegal’s niece, comes to pass a few days j 
with us next week — our neighbourhood to | 
town imposes a little of this upon us. Our I 
most welcome visitor, however, comes to-day, j 
meaning no less a person than that gentleman , 
of t lie gown and breeches, Master Tom (you 
know, I suppose, that a gown and short 
breeches form part of his costume). Sir ! 
Francis Burdett’s brother, who lives in our , 
neighbourhood, brings him to us from the j 
Charter House, with his own two sons, and ; 
takes him back again on Monday. God bless j 
you both. Your own, 

J Tom. 

210.] To his Mother. 

Keppel Street, 

June 25, 1817. 

My dearest Mother, 

Our College dinner on Saturday was a very 
curious one. I daro say you will see the # 

* Mr. William Murray, the eminent actor, and 
long the lessee of the Theatre Koval, at Edinburgh, 
le died in 1852. • 
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| account of it copied into the Irish papers, 
| and it will amuse you to find that Oroker 
• was the person that gave my health. I could 
, not have a hotter proof of the station which 
: I hold in the public eye than that Croker 
should claim friendship with me before such 
: men as Peel, the Duke of Cumberland, &c. 

; &c. I was received with very flattering en- 
j thusiasm by the meeting. Lossy and the 
1 children left Rogers’s yesterday, and came 
: here for a few days to the Lranignns. About 
| the tentli of the next month I shall set off 
. for Paris ; and, having passed a month there, 
j it is my intention to run over to Dublin for 
1 a week or two, my darling mother, to see you 
! and my own clears at home, as I have given 
; up the thought of taking my whole establish- 
ment over, which would be imprudent unless 
( I meant to live some time in Ireland, and 
that, I think, I had better not do. Lossy is 
| pretty well in spite of all her raeketting. 

1 She saw Kemble take leave on Monday night, 
Lady Lesborough having sent to us to go to 
her box. Everybody is most kind to her. 

: God bless my own dear mother. Ever 
yours, 

Tom. 


211.] To his Mother. 

Hornsey, 

Thursday, 1817. 

My dearest Mother. 

I am kept ill the most perplexing stato of 
bustle all this week by Rogers’s delay of our 
departure : however, on Sunday he promises 
positively to be off. I will try and write 
again between this and then, and you shall 
hear from me; as often while I am in France* 
as possible. Lossy, too, shall write a line on 
the newspapers she sends you to tell you bow 
I am. I expect much pleasure from the 
trip. 

I take a letter of credit for three hundred 
pounds; pretty well, you’ll sav! — but this 
is mere form, and only for the dash of the 
tiling, as I dare say I shan’t draw more than 
^thirty. Ever my darling mother’s own, 

Tom. 

* The Kight Honourable John Wilson Croker, 
Secretary to the Admiralty. 


212.] To his Mother . 

Hornsey, 

Saturday, 1817. 

My dearest Mother, 

I have come down hero for a day or two, 
previous to my flight for Franco ; and a 
bustling, crowded house I find it, — Lmnigan, 
his wife, two children, and two servants, in 
addition to our own establishment. Lossy 
has stowed us all away, though, very com- 
fortably ; and when he is gone to Scotland, 
and I to Paris, which will bo the beginning 
of next week, she will get on very well with 
her group till our return. It is very delight- 
ful to her to have her friend with her while 
I am away. 4 

I have seen the Daltons on their way to 
Paris. Poor fellow ! his complaint seems to 
gmw more near its fatal consummation every 
day. God bless my darling mother. Ever 
your own, 

Tom. 


21.3.] To his Mother. 

Amiens, July 1G, 1817. 

My dearest Mother, 

I seize one moment, on my way, to write 
a line (if this cursed French ink will write) 
to tell you that I am quite well and merry, 
and enjoying myself in this grotesque country 
amazingly. Our passage from Dover to 
Calais was but three hours and a half, and I 
was as sick as need be ; but the journey 
hither (we art? within seventy or eighty 
miles of Paris) lias quite set me up again: 
and I assure you, my own dears at home, 
tlmt pleasant as this journey promises to be, 
I look forward to a still pleasanter one after 
it, in my trip to you all in Dublin. 

( »od bless my own darling mother. Wher- 
ever I uin, yours over affectionately, 

Tom. 


211.] Toliis Mother . 

Wednesday, August 20, 1817 
My dearest Mother, 

I have but this instant arrived safe and 
well, and am hastening, in great anxiety, to 
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Hornsey; as I hear our poor dear Barbara is 
very ill indeed, from the fall she had a week 
ago. I suppose Bessy has told you of it. I 
have just seen Tegart; and I fear, from the 
way he speaks, that my dear child is in a 
very dangerous state. You shall know more 
by to-morrow’s post. 

God bless my darling mother. Ever your 
own, 

Tom. 

215. ] To his Mother . 

Sept. 10, 1817. 

My dearest Mother, 

, Barbara is not at all better; indeed, this 
; morning wo havo been in very great alarm 
' about her ; but the medical man, who has 
just left us, says she is not worse. If she 
: should get a little better, I mean to go for a 
| day or two to Lord Lansdowne’s, to look at 
! a house which ho has most friendlily written 
| to me about, which ho thinks would suit me 
exactly. Ilo has been searching his neigh - 
| bourhood for a habitation for me in a way 
i very flattering indeed from such a man. 

| God bless my own dearest mother. Your 

Tom. 

216. ] 7 o his Mother. 

5G, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, 
Saturday, Sept. 20, 1817. 

! It’s all over, my dearest mother; our 
Barbara is gone. She died the day before 
yesterday, and, though her death was easy, 
it was a dreadful scene to us both. I can 
| bear such things myself pretty well ; but to 
| see and listen to poor Bessy makes me as 
I bail as she is. Indeed, my dearest mother, 
j you can only conceive what she feels by 
imagining me to have been snatched away 
from you at the ago of Barbara. It will bo 
, some time before she can got over it ; but 
she is very sensible and considerate; and 
| her love for us that are left her will, I know, 
induce her to make every effort against the 
eflhc.t of this sorrow upon her mind. I suc- 
ceeded, yesterday in prevailing upon her to 
leave Itomsey, and come up to Lady Done- 
gal s house, whero we are now’, as retired 
(for the family are at Tunbridge) and as 


comfortable as we could desire. It is a great 
consolation to us to reflect, from what Dug- 
gan told us in Dublin, and from what the 
medical men say here, that if Barbara had 
lived she must have been always a suffering j 
invalid from the bad state of her inward 1 
parts ; indeed, Tegart says that the fall was ! 
not of itself the cause of her death, hut merely j 
hastened what would otherwise have come j 
on. God bless you. Ever your own affee- ! 
tionate, 

Tom. j 

217. ] To his Mother . 

Thursday, 1817. 

My dearest Mother, 

Poor Bessy, though she neither eats nor 
sleeps enough hardly to sustain life, is get- 
ting somewhat more composed in mind than | 
she was, and will, I hope, soon recover from 
this sad shock. I shall, as soon as possible, 
go dow r n to Lord Lansdowne’s, 'who (I think j 
I told you) wrote most friendlily to mo to say j 
lie had been looking for a house in his neigh- ■' 
bourhood for me. It would certainly bo an ; 
object to be near such a man ; his library, his ; 
society, all w r ould be of use to me; not to men- ; 
tion the probability of his being some day or I 
other able to do me more important services. \ 
Lady Donegal is very anxious that I should i 
take the house lie talks of. 

Wo are anxious to hear from you. You had 
better direct to 66, Davies Street, Berkeley 
Square. We could not be more comfortable 
anywhere th an we are here. Ever your own, 

Tom. 

218. ] To his Mother. 

Ilowood, Suuda}', Oct. 1817. 

My dearest Mother, 

I arrived hero the day before yesterday, 
and found Rogers, Lord and Lady King, &c. 
Yesterday I looked at the three houses Lord 
Lansdowne had thought of forme; but there 
is only one of them at all within my reach, 
a little thatched cottage, with a pretty garden 
for 25/. or 30/. a year : it is, however, I fear, 
too small and humble even for our preten- 
sions. I shall not decide till I return to 
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Bessy, which I hope to do on Wednesday or 
Thursday. 

It is a sad thing that my father cannot let 
his house ; and I heartily wish it wotdd suit 
us to live in Dublin, that I might take it from 
him. 

My leg is not the worse for the use I have 
been obliged to make of it. Ever your own 
affectionate, 

Tom. 

219. ] To his Mother. 

Saturday, Oct. 11, 1817. 

I My dearest Mother, 

Bessy, who went oil’ the night before last 
to look at the cottage near Lord Lansdowne's, 
is returned this morning, after travelling both 
nights. Power went with her. She is not 
only satisfied but delighted with it ; which 
shows the humility of her taste, as it is a 
small thatched cottage, and we get it fur- 
nished for 40/. a year ! This is cheap, God 
knows. I am nursing my leg, which is free 
of the inflammation that my journey pro- 
duced, and I hope, by giving it fair play, it 
! will soon get well. 

I have had so many letters to write to-day 
that my hand is quite weary. God bless my 
dearest mother. Ever your own, 

Tom. 

220. ] To Mr. Power. 

Sloperton, Devizes, 
Wednesday, >’ov. 11), 1817. 

My dear Sir, 

We arrived safe, and are in possession : 
all looks as if we were likely to be very 
snug. Our maids (servants being always the 
hardest to please) look a little sulky at the 
loneliness of the place ; but I dare say they 
will soon get reconciled. 

I am just sallying out to my walk in the 
garden, with my head full of words for the 
Melodies. You shall have them as I do them. 
Ever yours, 

T. Moore. 

The pianoforte ! the pianoforte 1 


221.] To Lady Doneyal. 

Sloperton Cottage, 

Jun. i), 1818. | 

A pang of conscience has just come over ! 
me for having been so long without writing; \ 
and, in addition to this pang, I have just re- j 
ceived the long-strayed letter from Gallic, ; 
which has been half over the country, but 
has reached me at last safe and inviolate. ( 
W e are getting oil here as quietly and com- j 
fortably as possible ; and the only thing I i 
regret is the want of some near and plain . 
neighbours for Bessy to make intimacy with, 
and enjoy a little tea-drinking now and then, j 
as she used to do in Derbyshire. She con- 
tinues, however, to employ herself very well 
without them ; and her favourite task of | 
cutting out things for the poor people is here? 
even in greater requisition than we bargained 
for, as there never was such wretchedness in I 
any place where we have been ; and the better 
class of people (with but one or two excep- | 
tions) seem to consider their contributions to 
the poor-rates as abundantly sufficLnt, with- ! 
out making any further exertions towards the 
relief of the poor wretches. It is a pity \ 
Bessy has not more means, for she takes the 
true method of charity, — that of going her- 
self into the cottages, and seeing what they 1 
are most in want of. 

- Lady Lansdowno has been very kind in- i 
deed, and has a good deal won me over (as, 1 
you know, kindness trill do now and then), j 
After many exertions to got Bessy to go and j 
dine there, I have at last succeeded this week, j 
in consequence of our being on a visit at j 
Bowles’s, and her hating the shelter of the ; 
poet’s old lady to protect her through the | 
enterprise,. She did not, however, at all like j 
it; and I shall not often put her to the torture | 
of it. In addition to her democratic pride, — | 
which /cannot blame her for, — which makes , 
her prefer the company of her equals to that - 
of her superiors, she finds herself a perfect j 
stranger in the midst of people who are all j 
intimate; and thisis a sort of dignified desola- I 
tion which poor Bessy is not at all ambitious \ 
of. Vanity gets over all these difficulties; 
but pride is not so practicable, She is, how- 
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ever, voTymuch pleased both with Lord and 
Lady Lansdowne ; who have, indeed, been 
everything that is kind and amiable to her. 
Her health is, I think, somewhat better; 
and little Anastasia is perfectly well. 

I trust, my dearest friend, that you have 
not had another attack since that which, I 
was grieved to find, you had suffered when 
the last letter was written: pray mention 
always particularly liow you find yourself. 

I am getting on wickedly with all the 
Fudges, and you cannot think how much your 
list embarrasses me ; particularly with re- 
spect to that <( venerable and illustrious fe- 
male, ’’ whom I have now such an excellent 
precedent for attacking in the Memoirs of the 
patriotic and disappointed Bishop Watson. 
She is, however, safe, though it has already 
cost me the strangling of two or three young 
epigrams in their cradle. All, in find, shall 
be safe, except Lord Sidmouth ; but that the 
author of the Circular, the patron of spies and 
j informers, the father of the Green Bag, the 
| eulogist of the Knights of Northampton (?), 
See. See., should not have a touch or two, is 
j out of the nature of things. I only promise 
that he shall neither he railed “ Doctor ” nor 
“ Old Woman,” which is quite as much as 
his warmest friends could expect. 

Thomas Moore. 

Jeffrey’s article is pretty fair, though 
within an inch, now and then, of being 
otherwise : but the Longmans write me word 
it will do the book much service, and they 
are the best judges. 

222.] r To Samuel Rogers, Esq. 

Sloperton Cottage, Feb. 6, 1818. 

My dear Rogers, 

Though I think it not unlikely that I shall, 
in the course of next week, be shaking hands 
with you in St. James's Place (as those 
musical but inharmonious brothers, the 
Powers, who might well bo called brother s- 
\M-Uiw, have given signal for combat on the 
13th, and I fear I am to receive a subpoena 
on the occasion), yet I cannot help writing 
you a short letter, just to ask how you do in 
this very cold weather. March was the 
month I looked to for being ready vutli the 


Fudges, and at the same time devoting three 
or four weeks to a rummage in London on 
the subject of Sheridan, who must be my 
next victim; but this cursed law trip will 
disconcert my plans a good deal ; still, how- 
ever, I shall contrive to be ready for the 
press in March, as I have now about 1400 
lines written, and there will not be more in 
all than 17 or 1800. I have done it, I think, 
pretty well ; but, as usual, not half so well 
us I had ^re-imagined it. The Lansdownes 
have been particularly amiable to us. The 
day that Bessy dined there was indeed a sad 
operation to her, for there were a good many 
people, not one of whom she knew; and 
among whom she sat, poor girl, in a state of 
dignified desolation; but before they went 
to town Lord and Lady L.,.with Pamela*, 
walked over one morning and lunched with 
us, and listened to music ; and then we all 
rambled together to the church at the other 
side of the valley, and Lady Lansdowne was 
all heartiness and goodnature; and Bessy, 
whose element is home, was seen, I flatter 
myself, to much advantage ; so that we shall 
get on with them, I have no doubt, most 
comfortably; and, as they will only come 
like comets now and then into our system, 
we shall enjoy a little of their light and 
warmth without being either dazzled or 
scorched by them. I have, indeed, got to 
like Lady L. exceedingly; she is frank 
and sensible, unaffected, and certainly very 
pretty ; and altogether sho has so won me 
over that I am going to dedicate a set of 
national airs to her, — there’s my anti-aris- 
tocracy for you ! lie is delightful ; and, if 
I could but once forget he is a Lord, I could 
shake his hand as heartily as that of any 
good fellow I know. We passed three or 
four days at Bowles’s f since I last wrote to 

* Daughter of Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; married 
Sir Guy Campbell. 

f The Rev. William Lisle Bowles, Rector of 
Brcnhill, in Wiltshire, whose Sonnot9, published 
in 1789, gained him great reputation, which was 
increased by his subsequent poetical productions. 
The edition of Pope, which he published, involved 
him in a famous controversy with Thomas Campbell 
and Lord Byron. He died in 1850, at the advanced 
age of 88. 
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you. Wlmt an odd fellow it is ! and how 
I narrowly, by being a genius , he has escaped 
! being set down for a fool! Even as it is, 
there seem to be some doubts among his 
brother magistrates ; but he is an excellent 
creature notwithstanding ; and if it is not of 
Helicon that his spirit 1ms drunk, it is at 
least of very sweet waters, and to my taste 
very delightful. Bessy has had a long letter 
from Crabbe, with “ Fair Lady 1 ” in every 
page: he, too, is an odd fellow. Then there’s 
Crowe *, whom I like much. He sent me a 
message that he wished to meet me, and we 
dined together at an ex-attorney’s in Devizes; 
much to my gratilication, for he certainly is 
one of the few, and there is something very 
racy even in his lees. 

Tell the Donegals they are very lazy not 
to write to me ; and, with best remem- 
brances to your brother and sister, believe 
me, 

My dear Rogers, faithfully vours, 
Thomas Moore. 

' 223.] To his Mother . 

Saturday, March, 1818. 

My dearest Mother, 

We are still without a line from you, and 
, I really begin to be apprehensive that some- 
thing is the matter. We have had most 
! dreadful weather here ; the paling before the 
i house was all blown in, and we were left 
I bare to the road. How hare you fared in 
j Jems Street ? 

I Did I tell you that, when I was in town, 

1 I received an anonymous letter from some 
1 young girl, inclosing three pounds, as a token 
j of her admiration of Lalla Kookh I It was 
j wrong directed, and they made such work 
I about it at the Post Office (as a property 
j letter; that I really began to think there 
j was something considerable in it ; but I dare 
j say it was as much to the poor girl as three 
i hundred to another; and if every reader of 
’ Lalla Kookh would do the same, it would 
make us all pretty easy about money matters. 
j I laid out the sum immediately in two six- 
^ tenths, and f hope they will he lllck v to IUO. 

• The author of “ J.eweadon Hill.” See p. 1G3. 


They will soon go to press with a seventh 
edition of Lalla. 

Poor Bessy is ailing with her new edition, 
and is often very low-spirited ; but she keeps 
up for my sako, and does Iter utmost to make 
me happy and comfortable. God bless my 
darling father, and mother, and Nell. I often 
feed it dreary to be so long without seeing 
you all ; but before the spring is over we 
shall meet, please Heaven. Ever your own, 

Tom. 

224.] To Lady Donegal. 

Sloperton, Devizes, 
April 2, 1818. 

I was just going to write to you, when I 
received your letter, and why I have deferred 
it so long since is more than 1 can satisfac- 
torily explain to you, except that we are very 
often upt to take other people’s performance 
of their duty for our own. I grieve, most 
heartily grieve, for the annoyance and em- 
barrassment these wretched people inflict 
upon you. I am afraid, after all, it is but a 
wicked world, and I am about too, myself, 
to be a victim of its wickedness. Within 
these twenty-four hours I have come to the 
knowledge of a circumstances which may very 
possibly throw me int o a prison f< >r life. Y < >u 
know I have had a deputy at Bermuda ; lie 
is nephew to very rich and respectable mer- 
chants (now my only hope), the Sheddon." of 
Bedford Square. I had every reason to sus- 
pect his playing me false with respect to my 
share of the profits during the American war, 
and I had written so often in vain to demand 
his accounts for the last year of the war, that 
I at last gave lip the matter as hopeless. 1 
had forgot both him and the office, when 
yesterday I was roused into most disagreeable 
remembrance of them by a monition from 
Doctors’ Commons, calling upon me to ap- 
pear there within fifteen days, in consequence 
of my deputy having refused to produce the 
proceeds of a sale of ship and cargo, which 
had been deposited in bis hands during an 
appeal to the Court at home. I suppose the 
sum was considerable, and the fellow baa 
absconded with it. I have no security from 
him, as tlw place was bo mere a tritie at the 
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time I appointed him, that no one would 
have thought it worth either asking or giving 
security ; and, at present, I see no chance for 
my escape hut in the forthcomingness of his 
uncle Sheddon, who, as having recommended 
him to me, is hound, I think (at least in 
honour), to l>e answerable for the defalcation. 
If he (which is highly probable) refuses, I 
suppose I have nothing for it but a prison ; 
and all I shall ask of your friend Sir William 
Scott is, that he will either make interest 
for the Rules for me, or at least let me have 
two rooms in whatever dungeon is to receive 
me. I dreamt, about a week ago, that I was 
walking home in full sunshine, and that 
suddenly a pitch-black cloud came all over 
the sky, like the forerunner of an earthquake, 
that made me cower down to the very earth, 
exclaiming, “ Oh, my dear Bessy and child ! ” 
Is this what they call one’s dreams being out ? 
Mind, I am only talking and anticipating now 
from what appears on the face of the monition, 
as I know nothing further of the particulars • 
but I wrote by last night’s post to the Slied- 
dons, and on their answer must depend a 
good deal of my comfort. 

And now that I have given you grievance 
for grievance, I must say that our dear Mary’s 
ill health gave us both very real concern ; and 
T trust when I go up to town I shall find her 
much better, as well as yourself, in every way, 
as you both richly deserve to be. 

Boor Bess, who — I don’t know whether 
to be* glad or sorry at it — is in the way of 
producing another little ineumbranee for us 
(ft little prisoner perhaps), is, as usual in 
that state, very weak and ailing. 

Your friends, the Fudges, are nearly out 
of haul. It was well this shock did not 
come upon mo sooner, as it might, perhaps, 
(though I doubt whether it would,) have 
damped my gaiety with them ; but, 1 don’t 
know how it is, os long as my conscience 
is sound, and that suffering is not attended 
by delinquency, I doubt whether even a 
prison will make much difference in my 
cheerfulness : “ Stone walls do not a prison 
make,” &c. &c. I shall bo in town next 
week. Ever yours, 

T, MooiiE, 


I need not remind you that this is not a 
case for interference with Sir W. Scott, or 
any one. The thing must take its course ; 
and any interest you have must be reserved 
for my prison comforts. 

225.] To Mr. Power. 

Monday, April 6, 1818. 

My dear Sir, 

Your kind prayer for me on my wedding 
day has, I grieve to say, failed ; and I have 
heard within these few days of a calamity 
which may have the effect of imprisoning 
me for life. My deputy at Bermuda, after 
keeping back from mo my proper share of 
the receipts of the office, has now, it seems, 
made free with the proceeds of a sale of ship 
and cargo deposited in his hands, and I am 
called upon, by a monition from Doctors’ 
Commons, to be accountable for it. I know 
not what may be the extent of his defalca- 
tion, hut it may bo more than I can even at- 
tempt to pay. "What a life it is ! I am not, 
however, thank Heaven! at all cast down by 
the prospect : as it is not by my own misdeeds 
I shall suffer, there will be nothing in it to 
embitter my conscience, and I shall smile at 
Fortune still. They cannot bike away from 
me either my self-respect or my talents, and 
I can live upon them happily anywhere. 
Good-bye, my dear friend ; 1 shall see you on 
Friday next. Best regards to Mrs. Bower. 
From yours, very sincerely, 

Thomas Moore. 

22G.] To his Mother. 

Sloperton Cottage, 
May (i, 1818. 

My dearest Mother, 

You cannot conceive how happy I am at 
finding myself quietly hero again, out of the 
distracting bustle of London. I left my 
Bermuda affairs in as good train as I could, 
and, as my deputy has some landed property, 

1 am in great hopes the burden will not fall 
so heavy on me as I first apprehended. In 
the meantime do not you, my darling mother, 
feel the least uneasiness about either our 
comforts or your own. The sum is so large 
that I could not think of attempting to pay 
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i it ; and, as in the processes of the Admiralty 
Court they cannot touch property, let the 
worst come, my means of supporting myself, 
and continuing to contribute the little I do 
' towards your comforts, will not be in the least 
diminished by it. 

| As soon as I rest a little, I hope to be off 
• for about ten days (all I can spare now) to 
1 Dublin, and hope to find my own dears there 
well and comfortable. I want to persuade 
' Bessy to go on as far as Derbyshire with me, 

J where she might stay among our friends there 
till my return ; but I am afraid she will not 
agree to it. 

I left the Fudges prospering amazingly in 
town, — five editions in less than a fortnight, 
— and my share for that time (I go half and 
half with the Longmans) was 350/. Very 
convenient it was too, as I had overdrawn 
them; and it not only paid what was over, but 
gave me some ready in my pocked besides. 
God bless my darling mother. Ever your 
own, 

Toil. 

227.] To Lady Donegal. 

Sloperton, May 17, 1818. 

I have been, not so much reproaching my- 
self, as regretting that I did not get one 
shake of the hand from you before your 
flight ; but I had taken it into my head that 
W ednesday was to be the day of your de- 
parture (I find siuce it was the day of taking 
possession), and, on Tuesday morning, I 
went very quietly to breakfast with you be- 
tween eleven and twelve, but found nothing 
except Farrance, with a long list of memo- 
randums in his hand, and myself and Childo 
Harold commemorated thereon. I was 
heartily mortified. How badly this world 
goes on with us all ! It used to be much 
better, I think; or is it that the bitters always 
lie towards the bottom of the cup P Your 
disappointment about the house is too bad ; 
but it is lucky you do not like Brighton 
much, as you will have a regret the less. I 
mean to set off this next week for Ireland. 

I shall be away hut three weeks in all ; and 
for nothing but to gratify my poor mother 
(who is ill and out of spirits) would I leave 


just now my sweet, quiet cottage, whero, in j 
spite of proctors, deputies, and all other j 
grievances, I am as happy as, I believo, this . 
world will allow any one to he ; and, if I | 
could hut give the blessing of health to the ; 
dear cottager by my side, I would defy the j 
devil and all his works, and Sir William ' 
Scott to boot. Poor Bessy is not at all well, 
and though she is very generous and con- 
siderate about these absences from her, yet, 
in her low state of health and spirits, they | 
are not by any means pleasant. I am happy j 
to bear you speak of the good ofluctd of ! 
Brighton upon your health, and, disagreeable ; 
as it is otherwise, I shall be glad to hear you : 
are enabled to stay there. j 

My Bermuda business remained, when I 
left town, in statu quo, u nothing brighter or 
darker” than it was when I saw you. 1 
have sent out a power of attorney to lay hold 
of whatever is forthcoming of my honest 1 
deputy’s property, and I hope the person I 
have employed will do his duty. 

Let me have a line from you in Dublin, 
directed 39, Upper Jervis Street. I shall 
be most anxious *to bear whether you have 
got another tenant. Bessy, sends her best i 
love. Ever faithfully yours, 

Thomas Moore. j 

228.] From Mr. Jeffrey. 

Jordan’s, St. James’s Street, 
Tuesday, May JO, 1818. 

My dear Moore, 

What I inclose has been justly owing you, 

I am ashamed to say, ever since you were 
so kind as to send me that account of M. de 

J 1 do not know how long ago ; lmt I did 

not know your address, and I neglect every- 
thing. Will you let me hope for a contribu- 
tion from you some day soon ? 

J cannot from my heart resist adding 
another word. I have heard of your mis- 
fortunes, and of the noble way you bear them. 

Is it very impertinent to say that J have 
500/. entirely at your service, which you 
may repay when you please ; and us much 
more, which I can advance upon any reason- 
able security of repayment in seven* years ? 

Perhaps it is very unpardonable in me 
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to say this ; but upon my honour I would 
not make you the offer, if I did not feel that 
I would accept it without scruple from you. 

At all events, pray don’t be angry at 
me, and don’t send me a letter beginning Sir. 
j I shall ask your pardon with the truest sub- 
j mission if 1 have offended you ; but I trust 
j I have not, at all events ; and however this 
end, no living soul shall ever know of my 
presumption but yourself. Believe me, with 
great respect and esteem, very faith fully yours, 
F. J EJe’Jb'ItEr. 

229. ] To 3fr. Power . 

Tuesday, June 16, 1818. 

Mv dear Sir, 

I was kept in such a state of bustle while 
! i n Dublin, that I had not a minute to write 
i to you. I suppose you heard all the entliu- 
, siasm my visit excited there — the grand 
1 dinner to me — the design of making it an 
• anniversary — my reception at the theatre, 
&c. See. Nothing certainly was ever like it; 
and, if I had stayed there a week longer, it 
was very confidently said there would be a 
deputation to ask me to stand for the city of 
Dublin. I shall never say that Paddy is not 
i national again. 

I hope Mrs. P. is better. Ever yours, very 
sincerely, 

Thomas Moore. 

230. ] From Miss Godfrey. 

July 9, 1818. 

I have boon thinking of writing to you 
from time immemorial, and at last I am 
determined to begin, and talk to you a little 
about you and yours and me and mine. AYe 
have been reading of your honours and glories 
and speeches with great interest and pleasure, 
knowing how gratifying it must all have been 
, ^ y° ur feelings and to Bessy’s. At the same 
| time, however, that I congratulate you upon 
j t Storing manner you were received in by 
I your countrymen, let mo whisper a little word 
of congratulation also at your having got 
away safe from them beforo it came to throw- 
ing stones at you, or throwing you into the 
nver, which they intended to do by Mr. 


Grattan. I would not say it out loud upon 
any account, for fear of a flowing tirade from 
that sunflower of eloquence Mr. Phillips; 
but I heartily rejoice that you have got off 
with all your popularity and whole bones 
into the bargain, and are safely lodged in 
your own cottage, where I hope you found 
Bessy and Anastasia as well as your heart 
could wish. Have you heard anything more 
of your Bermuda affairs ? Pray write soon, 
and give us a long account of yourselves. 
The last we heard of you was through Rogers, 
who read us the letter you wrote to him upon 
your return home. As to ourselves, I have 
but a tragical history to give. Our expedi- 
tion to Brighton, which we intended for 
health and economy, failed in both. I came 
back very ill ; and no sooner had I got well, 
than Bab had a return of her old huntings, 
from which, thank God I she is now almost 
quite recovered ; hut she has had a very bad 
attack, I grieve to say. We propose going 
next week to Tunbridge Wells to stay two 
or three months. Philly and Barbara are 
already there. I suppose you are in the very 
joy of your heart at the success of the Re- 
formers, and expect great doiugs in this new 
Parliament. AVe have had some fine speci- 
mens of liberty during the Westminster 
election, which make one tremble in one’s 
skin. AVe were in hopes that some great 
AVhig, in either England or. Ireland, would I 
have brought you into the House of Com- ! 
mens; but I dare say your great AAliigs 
would bo pretty nearly jus much afraid of you 
as your great Tories, for you do now jind 
then take them by surprise with some I 
unlucky truth that they would rather not 
bear. 

Rogers just called, and, seeing this frank 
on the table, desired me to tell you he was 
writing to you ; but I think it is only in his 
imagination, so don't be surprised if the j 
letter never comes. I have not a word of I 
nows to tell you, — we have been so much ! 
shut up from the world since our return to I 
town. We both join in everything most j 
kind to you all, and shall be very happy to I 
hear a good Jiecount of Bessy’s health. Truly 
yours, 


M. G. 
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231. ] To his Mother . 

August 1, 1818. 

My dearest Mother, 

I have been just writing* a Ion" letter to 
| the great Grecian, Doctor Parr, with whom 
! I have entered into a correspondence about 
j Sheridan ; so that I have but a few minutes 
left for you ; but I know a few words to tell 
you we are well and happy are to you 

“ Sweeter than all the Heathen Greek 
j That Helen spoke when Paris woo’d.” 

! "Will you tell Miss Creagli, if you ever see 
j her, how grateful I am for her kind recollec- 
; tions in sending mo the pretty music she 
j promised, so beautifully written out? Don’t 
! forget this! There was a concert in this 
: neighbourhood the other night, where they 
had got nothing almost but my things to be 
performed, in expectation that I should be 
there, but I was not. 

Love to all around you. Ever your own, 

! Tom. 

232. ] From Miss Godfrey . 

i Saturday, Oct. 5, 1818. 

I We have long been intending to write to 
' you, but have gone on putting it off, owing 
! to one disagreeable circumstance or another, 
i till at last we were ashamed to begin ; hut 
| Rogers called here yesterday, and told us 
■ that he was very much afraid your odious 
: Bermuda business would turn out much 
; more vexatious than was at first apprehended. 
The sincere concern this information gave us 
soon put laziness to flight ; and I have got 
a frank to write to you, for I am sorry to say 
1 Bab has not been well for some days, and 
her head does not allow of her doing so. 
Pray write immediately, and tell us in what 
state the business is at present, and what 
you really think will be the consequence of 
it to you. We are most anxious to know. 
Rogers said he had written to you upon the 
subject, but that ho had not received an 
answer. But pray don’t serve us so, or we 
shall be very angry with von ; and, at the 
same time, tell us how Bessy is going on. 

I am afraid she must be worried by this 
troublesome affair; but I trust and hope that 


[vEtat. 39. 

it will at last end to your satisfaction. It is 
so very hard a case, that I think Mr. Shed don, 
the uncle, cannot suffer you to bo the victim 
of his nephew’s dishonesty, if he has any 
honour or principle himself, as it was at his 
desire you continued him in the office. The j 
affairs of this world don’t go on at all to my j 
satisfaction at present ; but hope follows on, ! 
and it is always the best companion upon j 
our dreary road. We have had beautiful j 
skies, and brilliant suns, moons, and stars j 
this year, but not much health to enjoy them, 
and tho old worries of knaves and fools, 
which it seems to bo poor Bab’s fate never 
to be able to get rid of ; but I miutt say she 
bears it, as well as a very indifferent state of 
health, with great heroism. We returned 
to town about a fortnight since, and are es- 
tablished hero for tho winter. We were 
obliged to leave Tunbridge sooner than we 
intended, on account of the smallness of our 
house, and the illness of some of the servants, 
which made it necessary to give up some of 
our rooms for tho use of tho sick. So hero 
you will find us if anything should bring you 
to town. We got your “ Melodies” last 
week ; and Barbara is gone mad after u This 
Earth is the planet.” She begged leave to 
play it between each of her lessons; and sho 
goes singing tho delights of this world all 
over the house, as if it was quite her opinion 
that it was all sunshine and gaiety; long j 
may sho think so: but the time too surely 1 
comes that one gets behind tho scenes, and I 
the brilliant spectacle vanishes. 

Adieu! and God bless you all. 

M. G. 

233.] To Miss Godfrey. 

Slopcrton Cottnge, ! 

Sunday, Oct. 11, 1818. | 

I have only time to write you a few words, 1 
in order to take advantage of a parcel I am 
sending to Power; but you shall have moro 
anon. The tone of your letter lias saddened j 
me not a little, — Lady Donegal in bad health, ! 
and you evidently not at all in spirits; this i 
is sad work, and I wish from my soul I could j 
do anything to mend it. As for myself, it ! 
is not true that there has occurred anything 
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to darken the gloom of my Bermuda pro- 
spects: on the contrary, since I received your 
letter, I have had one from Bermuda of rather 
a comfortable nature, as, in the lirst place, 
it assures me of my having a man of respec- 
tability there (to whom I applied), ready 
and willing to look after my interests; in 
the next place, it gives me intelligence that 
my deputy lias not absconded from the island, 
which I rather feared; and, in the third 
place, it informs me that he has some pro- 
perty, which I much doubted. 

Rogers is expected here soon. I have not 
time for another word. Ever yours, 

T. Mootie. 

234.] To Miss Godfrey. 

Saturday, Oct. 24, 1818. 

Mv dear Mary, 

All’s safe and well; our darling Bessy is, 
at this moment, lying snug and smiling, with 
a little boy in her arms I 

I have not time for a word more, as I am 
writing dispatches in all directions. God 
bless you, my dearest Mary. Ever yours, 

T. Mooee. 


235.] To Mm Godfrey. 

Sunday, Nov. 8, 1818. 

My dear Mary, 

I address you thus familiarly, because I 
am about to do a very familiar and (I am 
afraid, you will think) too friendly thing by 
you ; and that is, to make you godmother to 
our little Johnny Newcomo. It is Bessy’s 
wish ; and as it makes no additional tio be- 
tween us (for I am sure you feel quite as 
much interested about me and mine as if you 
“ were ten times our (god) mother ”), why, 

I don’t see any great objection you can have 
to the ceremony. Your comperes are Lord 
Lansdowne and Dr. Parr, so that, as far as 
Greek and nobility go, you will be in good 
company. 

I am glad you are returning to your own 
coulcur-dc-rose state of mind again, and hope j 
our dear Lady D. will continue well enough { 
to keep you in it. Poor Bess is not so stout ! 
as she was at first ; her efforts to suckle the j 
little hero do not well agree with her, and I ! 
am afraid she must give it up. God bless j 
you ever. Your gossip, 

T. M. 
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August 18th. Went to Bath, on my way 
to Leamington Spa, for the purpose of con- 
sulting Mrs. Lefami, the only surviving sister 
of Sheridan, on the subject of her brother’s 
life : meant to call also upon Dr. Parr, with 
whom I had hud a correspondence on the 
same subject. 

20th. (Leamington.) Found Mrs. Lcfanu 
— the very image of Sheridan, having his 


features without his carbuncles, and all the 
light of his eyes without the illumination of 
his nose. While I was there, and talking of 
Sheridan, Dr. Parr entered in full wig and 
apron (which he wears as prebendary of St. 
Paul's, and not unwilling, of course, to look 
like a bishop). I had written to him to say 
Mrs. L. was in his neighbourhood, and he 
came thus promptly and kindly to visit the 
sister of his friend ; a powerful old man both 
in body and mind. 
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Pan*, in the conversation of the morning, 
had told me of a paper which Sir W. Jones 
had written iu French on the subject of the 
liberties of the people, which somebody else 
had translated into 'Welsh, and which from 
thence was rendered (by Bishop Shipley, I 
believe) into English, and inserted in the 
papers of the Constitutional Society. I could 
not collect this at all accurately, on account 
of the thickness of Farr's utterance, to which 
it requires a little time to become accus- 
tomed. * 

21st. Dined with Dr. Parr: himself, his 
wife, and a friend he called ‘/Jack,” a clergy- 
man of 1000/. a year, who lives in his neigh- 
bourhood, very much devoted tohim, and ready 
at a call to come and write letters for him, 
&e. See. ; his own hand being quite illegible 
(see what he says of it in preface to “Fox’s 
: Characters ”). lie was very cordial and 
animated; hob-nobbed with me across the 

■ table continually; told me ho had written 
; whole sheets of Greek verses against Big Ben 
1 (the Regent) ; showed them to me : the 
: name he designated him by, I saw, was 
! *v(tkwv, inflated or puffy. Told me they were 

full of wit, which I took his word for, as 
, they seemed rather puzzling Greek. 

| On this day, when I went to my inn to 
I dress, the landlord’s sister gave me a letter, 
on opening which I saw it was poetry. 

! “Here,” said I, “some one has sent me a 
1 poem.” “ That, sir, is like sending coals to 
i Newcastle,” replied the young Bonifacia, 

! who was an Irish girl just imported. 

| 22nd. Dined 'with Dr. Parr; the Duke 

> of Grafton, the lion of the day ; young Soy- 
| mour, a nephew of Lord Hertford’s; the 
! Bumes, Lefanus, &c. &c. The doctor was 
j glorious, often very eloquent, always odd; 

I said there was no such man as Homer; that 
! there were various poems tacked together by 

■ a collector, who was called 'O fivpos (from 
; dfjLov, mmul , and fyw, opto) — that this was now 

j * Lord Holland used to say that it was most 
! unfortunate for a man so full of learning and in- 
j formation as Dr. Parr, that he could not easily 
I communicate his knowledge; for when he spoke, 
nobody could make out what he said, and when he 
wrote, nobody could read his handwriting. 


[/Etat. 30. 

the general opinion of the learned. He had 
told me before dinner that wo Irish started 
with a blunder in the name we gave our St. 
Patrick, which meant the Devil, his real 
namo being Succat ; hut the Pagan priests 
called him Patric , which meant an evil 
spirit : took down Vallancey’s “Collectanea ” 
to prove it to me. lie mentioned after din- 
ner the witticism that made Crassus (I think) 
laugh, for the only time in his life : “ Si- 
miles habent lahra lactucas.” lie said it was 
in Bayle. I mentioned that I had also, I 
thought, seen it in Erasmus’s “Adagia.” 

! “Very likely. What a hook that is! what 
a condensation of learning ! ” I quoted Mor- 
hof s “ Poly his tor.” “Have you a ‘MorhofP ’ ” 
he exclaimed; “read him day and night.” 
He had before dinner pointed out an anecdote 
to me in Gcsner’s “ Isagoge,” and advised 
me to get the book. Has a contemptuous 
opinion (which he is but too well justified 
in) of our Irish scholars ; says we have had 
none since Archbishop Usher. N. Ii. I be- 
lieve lie claims descent from the Dr. Parr 
that was Usher’s chaplain. Ilis models of 
good English writing are, among others, 
Bishop Shipley, Uvedale Price*, and Sheridan. | 
Mentioned the freedom with which he bad ; 
criticised to Fox himself bis letter to the 
electors of Westminster — “ your acquittal I ; 
confidently expect,” a false use of the word; | 
also his use of the word “ defer ” (which j 
Fox, by the bye, lias employed in the same 
manner in his “History ”) ; and the cant , 
phrase of “ I am free to say.” Had corrected i 
me the (lay before for saying medi'einal, I 
which ho accents mediei'nal ; he would say, j 
also, inexo' ruble, irrevocable, &c. &c. The ! 
Duke of Grafton said be had succeeded | 
Sheridan, within a few years, at Harrow, and j 
found his memory preserved very aflcction- 
ately there, his poems repeated, and a room 
called after bis name. Returned to my inn 
at ten o’clock ; supped in the public room. 

A gentleman told ft punning epigram of 
Jekyll’s upon an old lady being brought for- 
ward as a witness to prove that a tender had 
been made : 

“ Garrow, forbear ! that tou^h old jade 
Can never prove a tender maid.” 
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24th. Arrived at my cottage. Always 
glad to return to it, and the dear girl who 
makes it so happy for me. Found heaps of 
letters, some of them from poets and authors, 
who are the pest of my life: — one sending 
me a “ Serio-comic Drama of Invasion, in 
Three Acts, including the Vision and the 
Rattle,” and referring me for his poetic cre- 
dentials to three admirals and “the late 
comptroller of the navy ! ” Another beg- 
ging to know whether I was acquainted with 
“any man or woman to whom money was 
for a time useless,” who would venture 100/. 
upon a literary speculation he had in hand. 

2(>th. Answered the author who wanted 
the “ useless money : ” told him I, at least, 
had none of that description, — very sorry, 
&c. &c. Wrote also to the poetical grocer’s 
apprentice in Dublin, from whom I had had 
a long letter the week before, complaining 
that I had left his MSS. when I came away 
unfolded, and “ open to the gaze of every 
one ; ” assured him I was sorry for the acci- 
dent, which was owing to the carelessness of 
the person to whom 1 entrusted them, and 
concluded my letter thus, “wishing you all 
success in that line of life, from which it would 
be cruel to divert you by any false hopes of 
literary eminence, I am, &e. &c.” Regan 
“ Iloleroft’s Memoirs,” — his description of 
the life of a Newmarket boy, very curious 
and interesting. I wish every literary man 
would write his own memoirs. 

20th. Regan reading Mrs. Crouch’s “ Me- 
moirs : ” stated there that Sheridan had writ- 
ten the “ Songs of Tiekell’s Carnival of 
Venice,” — is this true? Wrote to Lord 
Byron, and, mentioning my Bermuda ca- 
lamity, said, “This may have the effect of 
confining mo to the Rules for life; but/f7//i- 
portv — unity of place is one of Aristotle’s 
rules; and, ns a poet, I shall easily learn to 
conform to it.” Received a kind note from 
Sir F. Burdett, asking me and Mrs. M. over 
to Romsbury Manor, to meet Lady Charlotte 
Fitzgerald, I. Ilobhouse, &c. A good story 
in Mrs. C.’s “Memoirs” of Stephen Kem- 
ble, who, sleeping at an inn in a country 
town, was waked about daybreak by a strange 
ligure, a dwarf, standing by his bed in extra- 


ordinary attire. Kemble raised himself up 
| in the bed, and questioned the figure, which 
said — “I am a dwarf, as you perceive; I 
am come to exhibit at the fair to-morrow, 
and I have mistaken the bedchamber: I 
suppose you are a giant come for the same 
purpose.” 

September 1st. My Sheridan task in the 
morning: interrupted by Bowles *, who never 
comes amiss ; the mixture of talent and sim- 
plicity in him delightful. Ilis parsonage- 
house at Brenhill is beautifully situated ; but 
he lias a good deal frittered away its beauty 
with grottoes, hermitages, and Shenstonian 
inscriptions : when company is coming he 
cries, “Here, John, run with the crucifix 
and missal to the hermitage, and set the 
fountain going.” His sheep bells are tuned 
in thirds and fifths ; but he is an excellent 
fellow notwithstanding ; and, if the waters 
I of his inspiration be not those of Helicon, 
they are at least very sweet waters, and to 
my taste pleasanter than some that are more 
strongly impregnated. 

3rd. Wrote shoals of letters. This light 
skirmishing of letter- writing exhausts one’s 
ammunition, both of time and thought, most 
cruelly. Did some sentences of Sheridan’s 
life : went in the evening with the Phippses 
to a Melksham concert ; joined by the 
Hugheses, from Devizes, who brought an 
author with them, a Rev. Mr. Joyce, who, 
they tell me, wrote the “Modern Parnassus ” 
some years ago. He made not a bad pun in 
the course of the night. A seat on which 
Mrs. Mole was sitting gave way ; and he said 
“ J . Mole ruit surf” 

4th. A good typographical mistake in the 
“Freeman’s Journal.” It gives the new 
Secretary’s (Grant) speech on the Catholic 
question, in the year 1813 ; and there is a 
passage where lie says of the bigoted adver- 
saries of the Catholics, “ They have taken up 
a position in the depth of the middle ages ; ” 
instead of which he is made to say, “ They 
have taken up a physician in the depth,” Sec. 
The “ Freeman’s Journal ” is often very in- 
genious in this way. I remember its telling 


See p. 153. 

M 
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us that "Dr. Lawrence, the celebrated civi- 
lian, was very dangerously disposed . ” Worked 
at Sheridan a little, and went to dine at 
Bowood. Foimd Lord Lansdowne in the 
garden, with Vernon (the Archbishop’s * 

! son), and a Frenchman, a tall, talking, twist- 
| ing, and gesticulating fellow, with a small 
! dandy French hat on the top of his head, 
j Was told, to my surprise, by Vernon, that 
i he was a judge, come to study our jurispru- 
I dence, &c. Very unlike our Ellenboroughs 
| and Abbots. The dinner amusing enough. 
I mentioned the mistake in the " Freeman’s 
Journal,” which brought out some good in- 
stances of typographical errors. Professor 
Playfair’s advertisement of a " Syllabus or 
Heads of Lectures ” was all last year inserted 
as " Heaps of Lectures.” Bowles mentioned 
a doctor somebody, correcting his sermon 
through the press, but not knowing the me- 
thod; in consequence of which a sentence 
stood thus, " Christ, Italic ; Son of, Roman, 
God.” Talked of Mitford’s “Harmony of 
Languages,” praised by Lord L. His " His- 
tory” — the bad taste of earning back the 
virulence of modem politics into a history of 
the Grecian republic. It was remarked as n 
singular thing, that the two historians of 
Greece and of Rome (Gibbon and M it ford) 
were both colonels in the Hampshire militia. 
Talked of Malone — a dull man — his white- 
washing the statue of Shakspeare, at Lea- 
mington or Stratford (?), and General Fitz- 
j patrick’s (Lord L.’s uncle) epigram on the 
| subject — very good — 
i “ And smears his statue as he mars his lays.” 
Bowles, who cannot speak French, holding 
a conversation with the judge, and bellowing 
out to him, as if he was deaf — highly amus- 
ing — asking him "did he know Nancy?” 
pronouncing it in the English way. The 
night very rainy ; slept at Bowood. 

5th. Found dear Bessy just going to 
breakfast. In telling them the mistakes in 
the press mentioned the day before, recol- 
lected one I observed in the American edition 
of " Gilford’s Juvenal,” when I was at New 
York. It was very beautifully printed, See. 


[iETAT. 89. 

&c., but in the preface, where be draws a 
parallel between Horace and Juvenal, and 
says, "Horace was of an easy disposition, 
inclining to indolence,” they turned it into 
"inclining to insolence.” I remember an- 
other error of the press that happened in 
some of Erasmus’s works, where he had do- j 
scribed the philosophers of Greece as having | 
lived chiefly " in mendicitate” the printer, as 1 
if lie had had " Greecia mendnx ” in his mind, ( 
made it "in mendacitate” Wrote a little of 
Sheridan. Read a little of " Balzac’s Let- 
ters.” One n ay apply to him what lie says , 
of some one else, " II vaudroit mieux etre un 
peu etourdi que do prendre taut de peine a 
etre sage.” , 

7th. Took a chaise to Devizes, and went 
from there outside the coach to Marlborough. 
Took a chaise from Marlborough to Burdett *s, J 
— six miles, — Burdett and Ilobliouse nut j 
shooting. The company at Burdett's were ! 
the two Dollhouses, Sc rope Davies, a little j 
doctor who attends Lady Burdett, and a Mr. j 
Maxwell. Davies, in lishing that morning, j 
had caught his eye with the hook, but no i 
great harm done. Walked with him and i 
Mr. Maxwell to Ramsbury, to have. leeches | 
applied to the eye. We laughed about 
Douglas Kinnaird’s patriotic dinner at the 
Horns at Kensington (os. a head) in honour j 
of tho "Father of Reform,” Major Cart- ' 
wright. Davies proposed calling Cartwright i 
"the Mother of Reform instead;” he is a j 
most mischievous old woman. — Hits taking 
the "brevia Purliamentaria” of Prynne for j 
" short parliaments,” admirable. Lord Lons- » 
downe told me ho was with Lord Holland 
when the letter containing this precious bit 
of erudition arrived. * Sat down to dinner 
without Burdett and Ilobliouse. Davies j 
told me that Berkeley Craven called the j 
permission the Jews gave him to come over 
from Paris and try his chance at Newmarket 
for a month, "tho Jew’s Pass-over.” A 
good story of B. Craven and Lord Alvanley, 
when an accident happened to their carnage : 
the former getting out to thrash tho footman, 


* “ Brevia Parliamentary Itediviva,” Short Par- 
liaments .Revived. 


* The Archbishop of York. 
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saw he was an old fellow, and said , " Your 
age protects you : ” while Alvanley, who had 
advanced towards the postilion with the 
same intention, seeing that he was an athletic 
young fellow, turned from him saying, in his 
waggish way, “ Your youth protects you.” 
Two Miss Burdetts at dinner, — nice girls. 
Burdett’s style of living not at all equal to 
his means, either in expense or elegance. 
With such a fortune, he ought to make his 
private life a sort of counteraction to the 
plebeian tendency of his politics ; like Wash- 
ington, who threw all the graces and cour- 
tesies of aristocratic ceremony round his 
republican court ; and unlike his successor, 
Jefferson, who seemed to delight in vul- 
garising democracy to its lowest pitch. 
Burdett, a most amiable man, something 
particularly attaching in his manner; his 
gentleness, and almost bashfulness, forming 
such a contrast to the violence of his public 
career. lie is, however, but a boy in wis- 
dom, and, though lie speaks plausibly, he is 
neither very sensible, nor deeply informed 
upon any subject. I speak but from super- 
licial knowledge of him. Hobhouse and 
other men, who know him better, think much 
more highly of him. 

8th. Walked out, after breakfasting and 
writing to Bessy (my daily task when away 
from her), with II., I)., and Burdett, through 
Lord Aylesbury’s forest. Magnificent! could 
ramble through forest scenery for ever: there 
is less of the world there than anywhere else, 
except on the ocean, if ono was alone on it. 
Talked much of Ireland, with which Burdett 
is delighted ; ho told mo if I would collect 
proofs against Lord Castlereagh’s ministry in 
Ireland, and draw up resolutions, he would 
move them in the House, and impeach him; 
hut the thing is gone by. Ho is evidently 
prejudiced against Grattan, and did not show 
quite a right feeling on the late outrageous 
attack upon that noble old man in Dublin ; 
he wants (what so many want) candour. 
Curran evidently the favourite of the whole 
party ; and, no doubt, was far above Grattan 
in wit and genius, but still farther helow him 
in real wisdom and goodness. I told stories 
of Curran which made them laugh a good 


deal ; his speech to the Englishman who was 
laughing at him on the top of the coach, 
“ May God Almighty never humanise your 
countenance, you odious baboon ; ” and many 
others. At dinner, besides the party of the 
day before, old Crowe, the author of “ Lew- 
esdon Hill,” a good poet, and a man of simple 
manners; hut his day of talent gone by. 
Translation by a school-boy of “they ascended 
by ladders,” — “ ascendebant per adolescen- 
tiores ” (the comparative degree of lad, i, e 
ladder). 

9th. Walked to Ramshury at seven in the 
morning, and took the Marlborough coach. 
Arrived in London at half-past six in the 
evening, and dined at the George in Coventry 
Street, and found that Power had taken 
lodgings for me in Duke Street, 33, and that 
my brother-in-law, Scully, was in town.* 

10th. Called on the Longmans : the 
“ Fudges ” soon going to press for another 
edition ; they are very anxious for the 
“Fudges” in London, hut I am still doubt- 
ful as to the good taste of following up the 
blow. Dined with Power (John Scully and 
I), and went to Covent Garden in the even- 
ing : “ School for Scandal ” and “ Tom 
Thumb.” The first appearance of Farren 
from Dublin ; an excellent actor ; enthu- 
siastically received. 

11th. Called at Carpenter's, and had the 
triumph of telling him the liberal conduct of 
the Longmans to me about the profits of the 
“ Fudges ; ” such a contrast to his own ! 
Dined at the George with Scully, and went 
alone to the Ilaymarket Theatre : “ Honey- 
moon ” and the “ Green Man ; ” Major 
Dumpling in the latter by Tokeby excellent; 
a pretty girl, Miss. E. Blanchard, who moves 
her head like a mandarin, when 'tis near 
shipping. Why are thero not more pretty 
girls on the stage ? Beauty is at least the 
next thing to first-rate acting ; and I agree 
with that French actress who, when told that 
the “ premier principe ” of her art was at- 
tention to costume, answered, “le premier 
principe d’uno femme e’est de paraitre jolie.” 

12th. Breakfasted at Power’s, and made 


* Mr. Scully married Miss Catharine Moore. 
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the assignments of my works to him under 
our seven years’ deed. His attorney had 
proposed a draft of a new agreement for us 
to enter into, and both pressed me to it very 
anxiously ; but though it is a very comfort- 
able certainty for me (500/. a year), and he 
is as liberal a man as I could have to deal 
with, I shall not be in a hurry to re -embark 
into the concern, until he and I and his 
brother have settled all past transactions to- 
gether. Called upon Slice, the painter, in 
order to show Scully the pleasant spectacle 
of an Irishman and a Catholic prospering 
among the grandees of England, without the 
surrender of one honest Irish or manly prin- 
ciple. Ilis copy of his own picture of me 
not so good as the original. The miniature 
copy in Carpenter’s possession being seen by 
a stranger passing the shop (I mean a stranger 
to me), lie went in and offered Carpenter forty - 
five guineas for it. Left a message for 
Woolriche *, who had called at my lodgings, 
to say that he would find us at the George 
| at five o’clock. lie joined us ; had just left 
' Woburn, and had been paying visits with 
j the Duke at Lord Grey’s and Lord Huntley ’ a : 
spoke of the former (Lord Grey), as a family 
man, with all the admiration and enthusiasm 
he deserved : it is indeed a noble thing to see 
this high unbending politician in the bosom 
of his happy family, playing with the young 
j ones like a schoolfellow, and listening to the 
I music of the elder girls with all the attention 
| and delight of a lover. He is, I have no 
1 doubt, proud and aristocratic, and looks as 
loftily down upon us untitled ones as the rest 
of his caste ; but, speaking of him in his own 
sphere, he is a truly noble fellow, and joins 
j more the solidity of the shaft with the oma- 
j ments of the capital than any of his caste. 

| 13th. Met Scully at breakfast at the 

George, and set off with him walking for 
I Hornsey f, in order to visit the grave of my 
poor Barbara, and report to Bessy whether 

* Physician to the Duke of Bedford, 
f On our way, called at Perry’s. S. delighted 
with the beauty of his house and library. Agreed 
how gratifying it was, in these times of apostasy 
f and servility, to see one man prospering on the side 
| of independence and consistency. 


it was kept as neat and sacred as she could 
wish. Felt it less this time than I did some 
months since, when I went to the church- 
yard alone and had nothing to divert me from 
the melancholy train of thinking it led to. 
That space which is left upon the stone for 
other names is a frightful blank. I showed 
him the cottage at the foot of Muswell Hill 
where we lost this dear child, and to the 
gate of which she had so often run to meet 
me. We dined at the Sun at lligligate, and 
walked home in the evening. Scully a good, 
honest, manly-minded fellow. Backed up 
for my departure next morning, and supped 
with S. at the York. 

loth. We planned a party to Bath next day, 
to see Scully s< > far on his way. S. t( >ld of t he 
Shanavests in Tipperary giving up the arms 
they had taken from the tithe-proctors to /»//?, 
on his pledging his word they should not be 
endangered. This he did openly in the 
chapel ; and, in consequence, ns he whs walk- 
ing near the ruins of the abbey (Athasril), 
a fellow came to him muffled up, and uskod 
where the arms should he deposited ; Scully 
told him, near the river at night-fall, and 
there accordingly they were brought. ' Scully 
threw them into the river, lest they ever 
might he brought in judgment against the 
poor wretches ; for which method of dispos- 
ing of them (upon communication with tho 
commander-in-chief) he was reprimanded; 
that dignitary, I suppose, thinking that no 
one should keep faith with rebels. Scully, 
however, differed with him, and he was right. 

Kith. Sent for a coach to take our party 
(Mrs. Hughes and sister, Mary Dalby, my- 
self, and Scully ) to Bath, but a chaise came 
instead, which blunder, together with Wool- 
riche’s arrival after a night’s travelling in the 
mail, put ail end to the scheme, and Scully 
went by himself. Took Woolriche my fa- 
vourite walk through the little wood and tho 
valley : must soon hid adieu to this walk till 
summer comes again. Summer V'ill come 
again, hut where may / he? where may 
those be who are dear to me ? These are 
thoughts that haunt me though my happiest 
moments. Talked of Woolriche 'h connec- 
tion with the Duke of Bedford — ho travelled 
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with him as his physician to Paris, and 
thence to Italy. 

17th. After writing some letters, set out 
with Woolriche to call at Bowood ; he had 
attended young Wycombe at Rome, and 
spoke highly of Lady L.’s affectionate atten- 
tion to the little Earl in his illness. 

10th. Wrote some letters and walked 
out with W. and Mary D. ; dined aCBowood: 
the company, two Miss Edgeworths and Du- 
mont.* Some amusing things mentioned at 
dinner — Madame de Staid very angry with 
William Smith for his act in favour of the 
Unitarians: thought it was an act for the 
abolition of the Trinity: “C’est vous done 
(said she, on being introduced to Smith) 
qui no voulez point do mysteres ! ” Talked 
of Penn’s book about the end of the world, 
and Swift’s ridicule of BiekerstafTs prophecy, 
which I must see. Swift says the only per- 
sons glad at the end of the world, were a 
man going to be hanged and another going 
to be cut for the stone. Talked of Perry. 
I mentioned a good scene I was witness to 
at his table, when the Duke of Sussex dined 
with him, when, to his horror, he found he 
had unconsciously asked a brother editor to 
meet his R. II. This was Doherty, the 
well-known, unfortunate, ways-and-means 
Irishman, whom Perry had asked, without 
knowing much about him, and without 
intending he should meet the Duke of Sus- 
sex, who had only fixed to dine with Perry 
the day before. The conversation turned 
upon newspapers, the Duke said, in his high, 
squeak tone of voice, u There is a Mr. Doc- 
kerty, I find, going to publish a paper.” I 
looked towards Doherty, and saw his face 
redden. “ Yes, sir,” said he, u I am the 
person; I had the honour of sending your 
Royal Highness my prospectus.” I then 
looked towards Perry, and saw his face 
blacken ; the intelligence was as new to him 
as to me. I knew what was passing in his 
mind, but so did not my honest friend Tegart, 
the apothecary, who, thinking that the cloud 

* M. Etienne Dumont, a native of Geneva, who 
long resided in England, and was intimately asso- 
ciated with Jeremy Beniham. lie died at Milan 
in 1829. 


on Perry’s brow arose from the fear of a rival 
journalist, exclaimed with good-natured 
promptitude, to put him out of pain, u Oh, 
Mr. Doherty’s is a weekly newspaper ! ” It 
was altogether excellent. Perry is as good- 
natured and honourable a man as I know 
anywhere , and does honour to the cause he 
has so consistently and ably advocated. We 
talked of Bowles’s copy of the “ Institutes ” 
of Calvin, to which he has had a drawing 
prefixed, of Servetus roaring in the flames, 
and Calvin reading to him : underneath are 
the words which Calvin used in describing 
Servetus’s sufferings, “ Ter rehoabat , Ilispa- 
nico more , J liscricordia.” Dumont talked of 
Costal ion as one of the first teachers of 
toleration, and who had held against Calvin 
and Beza, that heretics were non gladio puni - 
endi. He then cited Bayle and Locke as 
able champions of toleration. I said that 
Bayle’s ideas of religious freedom were, as 
well as Locke’s, fettered by his prejudices 
against the Catholics. This he, Dumont, 
granted as to Locke, but denied as to Bayle. 

I find, however, I am right : in the preface 
to the “Commentaire Philosophique,” Bayle 
not only praises the penal laws of England, 
hut proposes a league of all Christian princes 
{non pa pistes), and even of infidel princes, 
against Popery, and says, “ Ce ne seroit pas 
me ligue moms honorable que celle quonferoit 
contre les Corsaires de Barbaric .” This is 
toleration with a vengeance ! M. Dumont, 
who is a man of learning, contradicted me 
on this point so authoritatively, that I almost 
took for granted that I was mistaken. D. 
said that Voltaire was the only true and 
unqualified champion of toleration. Won- 
derful that a mild man like Melanchthon | 
should have approved of Calvin’s binning 
Servetus. Lord L. said he could not have 
approved it in his heart, but must have 
merely given way to the spirit of party. 
Talked of Bayle’s u Nouvclles de la JRepublique 
des Lett res . 11 I said that it was not so much 
livelier than other critical journals (Le Clerc’s, 
for instance), as one would expect from Bayle’s 
variety and vivacity in his other works. Du- 
mont owned it was not so amusing as the 
u Thoughts on Comets j ” but still it gave 
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most valuable analyses of books. Asked his 
opinion of the “Acta Eruditorum” but he 
did not seem to know much about them. 
Lord L., of whom I had inquired the last 
time I saw him, whether he had a copy of 
Montreuil’s poetry (“ Madrigaux ”) now 
mentioned these to Dumont, who knew no- 
thing of them. I want them for an extract 
for Sheridan’s life. In the evening, Miss 
Edgeworth delightful ; not from display, but 
from repose and unaffeetedness ; the least 
pretending person of the company. Lord 
L. mentioned Madame do Coigny’s wit- 
ticism about the Society of Returned Emi- 
grants, who call themselves, “ Lc Chateau . 
Us E<prits n'tf reriennent pas. Bamave \s 
| exclamation in the Convention, “ Lc sang 
; qu on a verse, Moit-il done si pur?" Dumont 
said he was by when Bamave made this 
“unpardonable” speech, and that he lifted 
up his arms most solemnly in saying it, 
while long pleureuses (for he was in mourn- 
ing) hung from his sleeves. Somebody said 
it was the same Bamave who exclaimed 
“ Perissent Us Colonics, plutot que Us Pnnci- 
1 pc.?;” somethinglike Wvndham's exclamation 
I of “Perish Commerce, live the Constitution!” 

I Miss Edgeworth praised the eulogy upon 
Madame do Stael in the notes on the 4th 
canto of Childo Harold, as a beautiful speci- 
j men of Lord Byron’s prose-writing. I told 
her it was Hobhouse’s. Lord L. read it al oud, 
and they all seemed to like it. There is a 
metaphor about a vista in it. I mentioned 
what Curran once said to me, “My dear Tom, 
when I can’t talk sense I talk metaphor.” 
Bonaparte sent word to Madame do Coigny 
not to be so freo with her jokes about him ; 
it is probable, therefore, that it was to her 
he made that gallant speech at his levee, 
“Eh him, Madame, comment va la voir?" 

20th. Went (Bessy, Mary D., Wool riche, 
and I) to breakfast with Bowles, and attend 
his church. Showed us a tract he had 
written to ridicule the Calvinists, called 
“The Triumphant Tailor,” with a caricature 
drawing he had got done for it of the tailor 
in liis ecstacies of election. Ilis sermon not 
so good as the last I heard him preach ; all 
the faults of extempore eloquence, without 


any of the beauties he before gave it. Re- 
turned through Bo wood to dinner. In the 
evening played and sung out of Latrobe and 
my own “ Sacred Songs.” Talked of sacred, 
poetry; my having been applied to for a 
version of the Psalms. Woolriehe thought 
it a fit task for me, and not so ditlicult as I 
represented it. I road to thorn the passage 
in Bishop Horsley’s Preface to the Psalms, 
where ho calls “Sternhold and Hopkins’s” 
an excellent translation, and denounces any 
one who dares to attempt a better. The 
beautiful parts of the Psalms are much 
better in their nresent form than they would 
be in any metrical version. “Oh that 1 had 
the wings of a dove,” See. might be made 
metre by the alteration of only one. word, 

“Oh that 1 had the pinions of a dove 
That I might flee away and be at rest.’* 

Hut even this alteration spoils it. In the 
beautiful psalm, “ By the waters of Babylon,” 
what is one to do with the phrase “ may my 
right hand forget its cunning”? Read a 
little of S.’s speeches. 

21st. Wrote a letter or two, and copied 
out Haydn’s beautiful “Agnus Dei” from 
Latrobe’s collection. Sadly idle ; have dono 
nothing at Sheridan this fortnight past; 
must bo industrious. Asked Woolriehe 
about the Temple of the Graces which tho 
Duke of Bedford is building at Woburn: 
the group of the Graces not yet arrived from 
rtaly. Some time ago Rogers told me the 
Duke was very anxious for an inscription for 
this Temple, and I was going to send him 
these lines of Pindar, addressed to tho Graces, 
in the fourteenth Olympic : 

hvr yap vjj.iv ra repirva nai ra y\ vtcea 

Tirerai naura fiporois. 

Rogers has since made a paraphrase of these 
very lines himself in blank verse ; and they 
are, I believe, to be inscribed on the Temple. 
Here is another passage of Pindar, which, 
perhaps, would do bettor, particularly if tho 
Temple bo placed in a garden ; — 

E laipcrov Xaptrav vepo/xa. 

Kairov Ktiyai yap umaaay 

T a T€pirr\ 

23rd. Received a kind letter from Rogers, 
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from Lord Holland’s, in Bedfordshire, upon 
learning I was in town inquiring after my 
Bermuda business (which some one had told 
him wore a darker aspect), and offering to 
come up to me if he could be of the least 
comfort to me. 

24th. Read after tea Miss Lee’s clever 
comedy, "The Chapter of Accidents,” to 
Bessy and Mary D. The latter seemed to 
| think it made a mistress more interesting than 
! she ought to be; but anything that en- 
! courages toleration and tenderness does good, 
i The world is but too inclined to the opposite 
. extreme, particularly with respect to the 
| frailty of women, whose first fault might 
: often be repaired by gentleness ; instead of 
I which they are violently sent adrift down the 
l current, and the ruin which their own weak- 
ness began, the cruelty of the world consum- 
j mates : as my namesake the fabulist says, — 
“ — the ports against her close, 

And shut the wanderer from repose.” 

2oth. In the garden all day; delicious 
weather. At my Sheridan task from ten till 
three: so hard to narrate familiar events 
eloquently — I often 'wish Sheridan, Miss 
Linley, and Major Mathews at the devil. 
This would have been a day for poetry — 
not tamo, dull, business-like prose ; and yet 
thus have I lost all this most poetical summer. 

20th. At Money’s where I dined, Linley 
told some stories of S.’s trickery in money 
matters, but seemed willing to acquit him 
of any low, premeditated design in these 
various shifts and contrivances. Told a 
stoiy of a picture of his sister by Gains- 
borough, which he (Linley) sent to the 
exhibition of that artist’s pictures, at the 
request of the directors; but which was 
seized, with a great many pictures of Sheri- 
dan that were also there, by Burgess, S.’s 
attorney, under pretence of a lien upon his 
property ; but S. afterwards, in consideration 
of a loan of 100/. from Linley, had the picture 
restored to him. Another story about his try- 
ingto get 400/. out of old Mrs. Linley, to pay 
the deposit required by the proprietor of the 
Lyceum, when the company removed to that 
house after the burning of Drury Lane. Told 
me that one day at S.’s house, before poor 


Tom went abroad, the servant in passing ' 
threw down the plate-warmer with a crash, j 
which startled Tom’s nerves a good deal. ! 
Sheridan, after scolding most furiously the . 
servant, who stood pale and frightened, at | 
last exclaimed, "and how many plates have i 
you broke P” "Oh! not one sir,” answered 
the fellow, delighted to vindicate himself; 

" and you damned fool (said S.), have you 
made all that noise for nothing ?” Captain 
Morris* (Linley said) has an annuity of 200/. 
from the Prince still continued to him. The 
Duke of Norfolk left him no legacy, though 
he devoted his whole life to him ; nor ever 
gave him anything but the life-interest in a 
small cottage, at which lie always passes 
th e summ er months. Described George Col- 
umn at the Beef Steak Club lately, quite 
drunk, making extraordinary noises while 
Morris was singing, which disconcerted the 
I latter (who, strange to say, is a veiy grave, 
steady person) considerably. Some years 
before S.’s death, he requested Peter Moore 
to appropriate as much of his Cornwall in- 
come as could be spared above a bare subsist- 
ence for him to the liquidation of his debts ; : 
and he allowed it to go on so for some time, 
till at last his necessities forced him to violate 
his intention. 

28th. Found out a good motto in Ovid 
for the verses I wrote to Lord Lansdowne 
some weeks since, inviting him to dinner, — 

“ Subicre minores 

Srcpe casas Superi.” — Metam. lib. v. 282. 
Worked at Sheridan, and in the evening read 
tho little interesting comedy of the "Birth- 
day ” to Bessy and Maiy D. 

20th. One day so like another, that there 
is little by which to distinguish tlieir features; 
and these are the happiest ; true cottage days, 
tranquil and industrious; with no other 
alloy than the weak state of my sweet Bessy’s 
heaitli, which I trust in Heaven, after she 
has had her little one, will improve. Pur- 
sued my task all day in the garden, the 
evening most delicious; seemed to he tho 
last soft farewell of summer. The Hugheses 

* This celebrated convivial song-writer died in 
1832, at the advanced age of 93. 
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came to tea and supper j played and sunt?, and 
read to them Morton's comedy of the “ School 
of Reform. ” I should like much to act Tyke. 

30th. Ditto for the most part. Another 
bright parting glance of summer in the 
evening ; it surely must be the last Copied 
out after tea part of a glorious thing of 
Haydn's, beginning with the chant, “Amen, 
dico tibi, hodie mecum eris in paradiso,” 
The passage, 41 Oggi con me/’ See. divine ! 

October 1st Crowe* called, and found me 
in the garden at work. I thought he was 
come to pay his long-promised visit, but he 
was on his way to dine at Devizes, Told me 
he remembered the first Mrs. Sheridan when 
Miss Linle v : there was a degree of stern- 
ness, lie said, mixed with the beauty of her 
features ; like her father, who was ill-tem- 
pered looking. Tom resembled her very 
much. This I have heard from event one. 
"Walked with Crowe on his way through the 
fields. 

3rd. Sheridan, the first time he met Tom. 
after the marriage of the latter, seriously 
angry with him ; told him lie had made his 
will, and had cut him off with a shilling. 
Tom said he was, indeed, very sorry, and im- 
mediately added, “ You don’t happen to have 
the shilling about you now, sir, do you? ” 
Old S. burst out laughing, and they became 
friends again. The day that Dog Dent was 
to bring forward the motion (that gave him 
that name) about a tax upon dogs, S. came 
early to the house, and saw no one but Dent 
sitting in a contemplative posture in one 
corner. S. stole round to him unobserved, 
and putting his hand under the seat to Dent's 
legs, mimicked the barking of a dog, at 
which Dent started up alarmed, as if his 
conscience really dreaded some attack from 
the race lie was plotting against Sheridan 
angry with his son ant for lighting a fire in 
a little room off his hall, because it tempted 
the duns to stay, by making them so com- 
fortable. Mrs. Sheridan wrote an entertain- 
ment called the “Haunted Village,” which 
she gave S. to add some touches to, but never 
could get from him again. Linley seemed to 


[iEXAT. 30. 

think he suppressed it from jealousy. Leeves, 
a clergyman, was the author of the words 
of “ Auld Robin Gray : ” I already knew 
Lady Anne Lindsay composed the music. * 
Morel wrote some of the sweetest words in 
Handel’s oratorio — “Tears such as tender 
fathers shed,” &c. &c. ; very sweet English 
this “for joy to think,” We road to-night 
passages out of “ Lewesdon Hill ; ” some of 
them of the highest order. Parr, when asked 
by Lady Madidina Palmer, how lie liked 
Crowe, said, “ Madam, I love him ; he is the 
very brandy of genius, mixed with the stinking 
water of absurdity.” To-day Bowles showed 
me a part of his library, in which was col- 
lected, he told me, all the books illustrative 
of the divines of the times of Charles I., and 
the theology of that period. The first book 
I put my hand on in this sacred corner was 
a volume of Tom Brown's works, Sec. Bowles 
was uni used in the midst of all his gravity 
l»y this detection. What with his genius, 
his blunders, his absences, &<»., he is the 
most delightful of all existing parsons or 
poets. In talking of Miss ( Jay tun, the pretty 
little dancer, marrying Murray, a clergyman, 
Joy applied two lines well, saving they 
might now, in their different capacities, 

“ Teach men for heaven or money’s sake, 

What steps they were through life to take.” 

4th. Bowles, speaking of the toleration 
of the English Church, gave two or three 
instances; among others, Bonner, after all 
his burnings, being left unmolested. Ho 
took down Hooker, and turned to the protest 
of Travers against some tolerating expressions 
of Hooker’s about the Catholics. I remarked 
to him, however (what rather seemed to 
contradict his assertion of the. general tolera- 
tion of the English Church) the passago 
where Travers says, in his memorial, “Such 
language lias never before been used,” &<*., 
or words to that effect : meaning, such mild 

* This is a mistake. There arc two airs to this 
celebrated song, an ancient and modern one. The 
verses for the old air were written in 1772 by Lady 
Anne Lindsay; and the modern air, which lias be- 
come very popular, was composed by the Rev. W. 
Leeves, rector of Wrington, in Somersetshire, 
about the same time. 


See p. 163. 
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language as Hooker’s had not been ven- 
tured on by any other Protestant divine. 
Came home, and found my dearest Bessy 
very tired after her walk from church. She 
had been receiving the sacrament, and never 
did a purer heart prostrate itself before the 
altar. In the note she wrote me to Bowles’s 
the day before, she said, u I am sorry I am 
not to see you before I go to church.” 

6th. My little Anastasia repeated to me 
a pretty child’s poem she had learnt, be- 
ginning, “ Twinkle, twinkle, little star.” I 
wrote one for her the other day, which she 
repents: “Little May-fly, the sun’s in the 
sky,” &c. &c. 

7th. The company at Bo wood, besides 
those there on Sunday, the Hollands, Allen, 
Marsh, Henry Fox, Wellesley $ and Charles 
Fox ami Fazakerlv arrived in the evening. 
Sat near Lady Holland at dinner,* very gra- 
cious ; has really shown a sincere anxiety 
about my Bermuda misfortune. They talked 
much about Brougham's “ Letter on the 
Public Charities;” all seemed to condemn 
his strictures upon Eton and Winchester: 
an answer to it coming out, got up by the 
Government, in a letter to Sir William Scott. 
Talked of poor Monk Lewis : his death was 
occasioned by taking emetics for sea-sickness, 
in spite of the advice of those about him. 
lie died lying on the deck. When lie was , 
told all hope was over, lie sent his man down I 
below for pen, ink, and paper; asked him to 
lend him his hat; and upon that, as he lay, 
wrote a codicil to liis will. Few men, once 
so talked of, have ever produced so little 
sensation by their death. He was ruining 
his Negroes in Jamaica, they say, by indul- 
gence, for which they suffered severely as 
soon as his back was turned ; hut lie has 
enjoined it to his heirs, as one of the condi- 
tions of holding his estate, that the Negroes 
were to have three additional holidays in the 
year; and has left a sort of programme of 
the wav those holidays are to he celebrated, 
— the hour when the overseer is to sound 
his shell to summon them, together, the 
toasts, &c. : tho flrst toast to be “ the Lady 
Frederica, Duchess of York;” so like poor 
Lewis. Had a good deal of conversation 


with Lord. Holland in the evening about 
Sheridan. Told me that one remarkable 
characteristic of S., and which accounted 
for many of his inconsistencies, was the 
high, ideal system he had formed of a sort 
of impracticable perfection in honour, virtue, 
&c., anything short of which he seemed to 
think not worth aiming at ; and thus con- 
soled himself for the extreme laxity of his 
practice by the impossibility of satisfying or 
coming up to the sublime theory he had 
formed. Hence the most romantic professions 
of honour and independence were coupled 
with conduct of the meanest and most 
swindling kind; hence, too, prudery and 
morality were always on his lips, while his 
actions were one series of debauchery and 
libertinism. A proof of this mixture was, 
after the Prince became Regent, he offered 
to bring S. into parliament, and said, at the 
I same time, that he by no means meant to 
fetter him in his political conduct bv doing j 
so ; hut S. refused, because, as he told Lord 
Holland, “he had no idea of risking the 
high independence of character which he j 
had always sustained, by putting it in the j 
power of any man, by any possibility what- ! 
ever, to dictate to him.” Yet, in the very ! 
same conversation in which he paraded all j 
this fine flourish of high-mindedness, he ; 
told Lord H. of an intrigue he had set on j 
foot for inducing the Prince to lend him j 
4000/. to purchase a borough. From his 
habit of considering money as nothing, he 
considered his owing the Prince 4000/. as no 
slavery whatever: “I shall then (ho said) 
only owe him 4000/., which will leave me 
as free as air.” — Sheridan's high opinion of 
his own powers of management, which made 
him often stand aloof from his party and 
friends. He was the means, said Lord II., 
of bringing Sidmouth in with us in 1806, 
imd of bringing Ellenborough into tho, Cabi- 
net. He was also the primary cause of the 
defection of the Prince from the Whigs, 
when he became Regent. On that event 
taking place, the Prince wrote to Lords 
G rev and Grenville to take measures for 
forming an administration. Their answer 
was shown by the Prince to Sheridan, who 
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j pointed out some things in it lie thought 
i objectionable. The Prince represented these 
! to the two lords, who very imprudently 
returned a high-toned remonstrance to hint 
| for having shown their answer to S. The 
. latter was nettled, and, with equal impru- 
dence, made such comments on the sort of 
tyranny to which these lords seemed already 
to aspire over the Prince, and let out so 
many other opinions with respect to them, 
that his Royal Highness became alarmed, 
and threw himself into the arms of the 
Tories. “These,” said Lord Holland, “are 
secrets of too cabinet a nature, and too recent 
to be made use of by you.” I said I be- 
lieved that not only S., but Lord Moira, had 
never forgiven Lords G. and G. for the way 
in which they themselves (and, in their 
person, the Prince) were, ns they thought, 
treated by them after the death of Mr. Fox. 
I remember Lord Moira saying, “ They ac- 
| tually pushed us from our stools,* never 
j consulted us about anything.” Mentioned 
l this. “I cannot think what he meant by 
! that,” said Lord Holland, “ Moira is certainly 
! the oddest mixture of romance and the 
' reverse that ever existed. As to not con- 
sulting him, he always sat silent, and did 
, not seem to attend to anything. As to our 
j making no report to the Prince of what we 
were doing, we looked upon Moira as his 
, organ there, and thought it would be officious 
of any one else to be the medium of com- 
munication.” The fact is, Lord M.’s silence 
J was evidently from pique at thinking himself 
{ neglected, and the only communication, of 
j course, he made to the Frince was, to, tell 
• him that they never troubled their heads 
about him. All this accounts most satis- 
| factorily for the defection of the Regent j and 
if anything could justify his duplicity and 
apostasy, it would he their arrogance and 
folly. Sheridan was jealous of Mr. Fox, and 
showed it in ways that produced, at last, 
great coolness between them. He envied 
him particularly his being member for West- 
minster, and, in 1802, had nearly persuaded 
him to retire from parliament, in order that 
he might himself succeed to that honour. 
But it was Burke chiefly that S. hated and 


[.Etat. 

envied. Being both Irishmen, both adven- 
turers, they had every po-.-ihie incentive to 
envy. On I Fastings’ trial particularly it went 
to Sheridan’s heart to see Burke in tho place 
set apart for privy councillors, and himself 
excluded. This was all very amusing, and 
I was rather sorry I had arranged to return 
home at night. Everybody pressed mo to 
stay, and I was very near having reason to 
repent my going ; for, when we were about 
a mile from the house, Joy’s coachman drove 
off the road down a bank, and overset the 
carriage. The crash was tremendous, for 
three of the glasses wero up ; but none of us 
were hurt, except Joy’s man a little bruised 
in the hip, and my arm slightly strained. 
Lord Lansdowne’s keeper happened luckily 
to bo passing, and helped us to raise the 
carriage. I walked home, and did not arrive 
till past ono o’clock. 

Iu speaking of Sheridan’s eloquence, Lord 
II. said that the over-strained notions ho had 
of perfection wore very favourable to his 
style of oratory in giving it a certain eleva- 
tion of tone and dignity of thought. Mr. 
Fox thought his Westminster Ilall speech, 
trumpery, and used to say it spoiled tho 
style of Burke, who was delighted with it. 
Certainly in the report I have read of it. it 
seems most trashy bombast. * ! 

8th. Had a letter from tho Donegals. 
Their letters (particularly Mary’s) full of , 
talent j hut this one very melancholy. ! 

0th. Received ft long letter from Lord , 
Byron, in which he sends me two stanzas of | 
the Bcppo-ish poem he is about, called “ Don 


* There was, undoubtedly, some bombast in 
Mr. Sheridan's speeches, hut they were marked by 
glowing eloquence, and not unfroquently by bril- 
liant wit. Although some of his jokes were the 
result of great study, yet, as they were perfect in 
their kind, and that kind of the very highest, we 
may forgive the labour. Few men have possessed 
the power to make such a speech as that which 
dazzled the House of Commons on the Begum 
charge ; few men ever wrote so good a comedy as 
the “School for Scandal.’* It is melancholy to 
reflect that the possessor of such talents should, as 
it were, in mere wantonness, have thrown away 
the influence which he was so well qualified to ex- 
ercise over the destiny of his country. — Ed. 
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Juan.” In the evening read Colman’s little 
comedy of “ Ways and Means” to Bessy and 
Mary I). Some comical things in it : u Curse 
Cupid, he has not a halfpenny to buy him 
breeches : ” “ Always threatening to break 
my neck ; one would think we servants had 
a neck to spare, like the Swan in Lad Lane.” 
Read* some of S.’s speeches. 

10th. Worked at Sheridan in the evening. 
Before I went to bed read some of Francis’s * 
“Indian Minutes,” which are very ably done; 
quite able enough to back him as the author 
of “ Junius.” 

12th. Received from Miss Smith, a 
daughter of the baron’s, who is at Chelten- 
ham, a Greek air, which her brother sent 
her from Cephalonia; one of those wild and 
meagre things, which have no other charm 
than that of being foreign. Looked over 
Mr. T. Grenvi lie’s letters. By the by, when 
I told Lady Holland that he said that he 
would not give me the letters of Sheridan he 
lias in his possession, she answered, “ Well, 
I hope you mean to punish him with a sen- 
tence or two;” and I am strongly tempted 
to do so. 

18th. Received a letter from Mr. T. Gren- 
ville, very wordy, and labouring hard at an 
excuse for not giving me the letters: says 
they “ only refer to the lady whom he first 
married.” Only! The very thing I want. 
1 rave replied to him, and tried by little gentle 
hints to shame him into letting me have 
them ; but it is, I fear, hopeless. 

loth. Visit from Miss Hughes and the 
Misses Crowe : showed them engravings of 
Lord Byron : they remarked that his not 
wearing whiskers gave him a singular look. 
From thence the transition to my unwhis- 
kered face very obvious ; and, per saltum , 
from me up to Bonaparte, who is also without 
whiskers. In the evening read Hastings’ 
speech to the Lords in 1791 : very plausible 
certainly, except wit h respect to the indorsed 
bonds for the present, which is rather a lame 
part of his vindication. 

18th. As the morning was fine, set out 
toBowood to see Rogers ; caught him in the 


garden, on the way to Bowles’s; walked with 
him; talked much about Sheridan. Sheridan 
once told Rogers of a scene that occurred in 
a French theatre in 1772, where two French 
officers stared a good deal at his wife, and S., 
not knowing a word of French, could do 
nothing but put his arms a-kimbo and look 
bluff and defying at them, which they, not 
knowing a word of English, could only reply 
to by the very same attitude and look. He 
once mentioned to Rogers that he was aware 
he ought to have made a love scene between 
Charles and Maria in the “ School for Scan- 
dal ; ” and would have done it, but that the 
actors who played the parts were not able to 
do such a scene justice. Talked of Hastings 
and the impeachment. Asked Rogers whe- 
ther it was not now looked upon, even by 
the Opposition themselves, as a sort of dra- 
matic piece of display, got up by the Whigs 
of that day from private pique, vanity, &c. 
&c. ; Francis, first urging them on from his 
hostility to Hastings ; Burke running head- 
long into it from impetuosity of temper ; and 
Sheridan seizing with avidity the first great 
opportimity that offered of showing off his 
talent. He said it ivas so considered now ; 
and in addition to all this, Mr. Pitt gave in to 
the prosecution with much satisfaction, be- 
cause it turned away the embattled talent of 
the time from himself and his measures, and 
concentrated it all againstthis one individual, 
whom he was most happy to sacrifice, so he 
could thereby keep them employed. Burke’s 
admiration of S.’s second speech on the Be- 
gums ; said, “ That is the tiuc style ; some- 
thing neither prose nor poetry, but better 
than either.” It was the opinion of Mr. Fox 
that Burke's style altered after he heard this 
speech ; that it spoiled him, and that to the 
taste he acquired from it we owe the extreme 
floridness of his writings afterwards — the 
passage about the Queen of France, &c. &c. 
Lord Holland had told me this before ; but 
there seems to me but little in it. It was 
natural for the Whigs to think Burke’s style 
much altered for the worse, when he wrote 
on the other side. Remarked to R. the 
forced and extravagant combinations by 
which S. so often laboured to produce effect 


* Sir Philip. 
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both in his serious and his comic. The de- 
scription of Bonaparte an instance : “ Kings 
his sentinels, kingdoms his martello-towers, 
crowns and sceptres his pallisadoes,” &c. 
Talked of the letter from Dr. Chalmers to 
Lord Byron in the “ Scots’ Magazine : ” in 
mentioning the great publicity Byron has 
given to his private sorrows, he says, “ you 
have wailed on the housetop This is excel- 
lent. Showed me Crowe’s verses written 
for the installation of the Duke of Port- 
land ; never saw them before ; noble poetry ! 
Found Bowles at home ; wants to have a 
statue of Melnnckthon executed from the fine 
woodcut, to put up in his projected library ; 
anxious to consult me about some prose lie 
is writing. Left Bowles’s at half-past two. 
In passing through Bowood for home I was 
caught by Lady Lansdowno, Lord Auckland, 
&c. &c. She begged me to stay for dinner; 
said Lady Bath (who was going next day) 
wished very much to know me. Party at 
dinner — Lady Bath, her unmarried daughter, 
Lady Louisa, and the married one, Lady 
Elizabeth Campbell, and her husband ; Lord 
Auckland and his two sisters ; Mrs. Frnnk- 
land Lewis. Miss Eden’s name Duleibella. 
Talked of strange names: I mentioned a 
little child, horn in Italy of English parents, 
christened Allegra. (N.B. a natural child 
of Lord Byron’s, mentioned in his last letter 
to me.) Some traveller in America mentions 
having met a man called Romulus Riggs : 
whether true or not, very like their mixture 
of the classical and the low. Talked of the 
alterations at the late Dublin city dinners ; 
about the toast of the “ Glorious Memory ; ” 
mentioned that about the middle of the last 
Century the usual adjunct to this toast was, 
“ and a fig for the Bishop of Cork ; ” the 
Bishop, who was a strong Tory, having 
written a book against drinking Memories, 
pronouncing it to be idolatrous, &e. &c. 
Burke’s bad manner of speaking, and the 
effect it had in quite nullifying the effect of 
his speeches. F. Lewis said he had heard 
Lord Grenville mention that once, after a 
speech of Burke’s, himself and Pitt consulted 
with each other whether it was worth an- 
swering, and decided in the negative ; since, 


[/Etat. 30. 

however, it is one of the speeches that Lord 
Grenville said he has always read with most 
admiration and delight. I think it was upon 
the Nabob of Arcot’s debts.* Rogers asked 
me whether the u Parody on Horace,” lately 
in the “Chronicle,” was mine; said how 
Luttrell was delighted with it at Ampthill, 
and pronounced it to be mine ; reading it out 
to Lords Jersey and Duncannon, who were 
also much pleased with it. Told me also 
that he heal’d the verses to Sir Hudson Lowe 
praised at Brookes’s. It is pleasant to find 
that these trifles do not die unnoticed. Lord 
Lansdowne asked me afterwards, whether it 
was I who wrote a description of a din nor at 
the French Minister's (I think) about two 
months ago, which was, he said, most ad- 
mirable. Told him not , nor had I ever scon 
it. lie said he knew the “ Parody on 1 lorneo” 
to bo mine. Told him I bad asked the Hol- 
lands whether what Trotter says of M r. Fox’s 
refusal to see Sheridan in his last illness was 
true or not, and they answered it was true. 
Lord L. said be believed it to be so; and 
that his own opinion of Sheridan, which was 
very low indeed, bad been formed principally 
from what be lmd beard Mr. Fox say of him. 
Meant to walk home, but Lady L. insisted 
upon my having the coachman to drive mo 
over in her little gig. Cannot sleep out 
while dear Bessy is so near her difficulties, 
and without a single male or female friend 
near her but myself. The Lansdownes very 
kind to me. I did him injustice in thinking 
that he had forgot my Bermuda calamity, 
for it was he who, in a letter to Ampthill, 
while I was last in town, mentioned that he 
feared it wore a darker aspect than it did 
before. Got home rather late. 

10th. Had promised Rogers, who was 
coming to me this morning, to meet him half 
way. Mrs. Phipps, upon whom I called as 
I wont, came out with mo in order to get a 
glimpse of "Memory Rogers.” He and I 
walked to my cottage ; much delighted with 
the scenery around; said he preferred the 

♦ Sir James Mackintosh told me the same thing, 
and read aloud the passages about the ravage of 
the Carnatic and the prolific sow ns justifying both 
the admiration and the contempt. — ICi*. 
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valley and village before us to the laid-out 
grounds of Bowood. Showed him some of 
my Sheridan papers. He mentioned “ Me- 
moirs of Jackson” of Exeter, written by 
himself, which he saw in MS. some years ago, 
and in which he remembered there was a 
most glowing description of his pupil, Miss 
Linley, standing singing by his side, and so 
beautiful that “ you might think you were 
looking into the face of an angel.” I wish 
I had these “ Memoirs.” Walked with him 
to the village, and then as far as Phipps’s, 
where I was to dine, in order to go to the 
1 )evizes ball in the evening. The ball dull 
enough ; got home between two and three, 
and found Bess just rising from her bed to 
blow the fire for some hot drink for me. 

21st. Determined on giving up T. Gren- 
ville’s letters, and wrote a few sentences to 
replace the extracts I had made from them. 
Walked to meet Rogers, who said he would 
call upon iiie. Talked chiefly of Sheridan. 
Told me several anecdotes, some of which I 
have written down in my notebook os fit to 
use ; the rest practical jokes, not easily tell- 
able : — Ilia strewing the hall or passage 
with plates and dishes, and knives and forks 
stuck between them, and then tempting 
Tiekell (with whom he was always at some 
frolic or other) to pursue him into the thick 
of them : Tiekell fell among them and was 
almost cut to pieces, and next day, in vowing 
vengeance to Lord John Townshend against 
S. for this trick, he added (with the true spirit 
of an amateur in practical jokes), “ but it was 
amazingly well done.” Another time, when 
the women (Mrs. Crewe, Mrs. Tiekell, &c.) 
had received the gentlemen after dinner in 
disguises, which puzzled them to make out 
which was which y the gentlemen one day sent 
to the ladies to come downstairs to them in 
the dining-room. The ladies, upon entering, 
saw them all dressed as Turks, holding bum- 
pers in their hands, and after looking amongst 
them and saying, “This is Mr. Crowe;” 
“No, this is he,” &c. &c., they heard a laugh 
at the door, and there they saw all the 
gentlemen in propriis person is ; for ’twos the 
maids they had dressed up in Turkish habits. 
S. was always at these tricks in country 


houses. He has been known to send a man 
and horse eight miles for a piece of crape, 
and people were always kept in expectation 
of some forthcoming frolic. His dialogue 
once with General Tarleton : “ Well Tarle- 
ton, are you on your high horse still ? ” “Oh ! 
higher than ever : if I was on a horse before, 
I am on an elephant now.” “No, no, my 
dear fellow, you were on an ass before, and 
you are on a mule now.” Thought this ex- 
quisite; but I own I cannot see the very 
great wit of it. * Talked of Beckford’s two 
mock novels “Agemia” and the “Elegant 
Enthusiast,” which he wrote to ridicule the 
novels written by his sister, Mrs. Harvey 
(I think), who read these parodies on her- 
self quite innocently, and only now and then 
suspecting that they were meant to laugh at 
her, saying, “ Why, I vow and protest, here 
is my grotto,” &c. &c. In the “Elegant 
Enthusiast” the heroine writes a song which 
she sings at a masquerade, and which pro- 
duces such an effect, that my Lord Mahogany, 
in the character of a Milestone, bursts into 
tears. It is in “ Agemia ” that all the heroes 
and heroines are killed at the conclusion by 
a supper of stewed lampreys, t 

22nd. Walked at twelve o’clock towards 
Bowood to meet Rogers. Told him my 
delicacy on the subject of the Coalition ; un- 
willing as I should be to offend Lord Holland, 
yet still feeling it my duty to speak sincerely 
what I thought of Fox’s conduct in that in- 
stance. lie said there was much to be ad- 
vanced in palliation, if not in vindication, of 
that and other coalitions: bid me talk on 
the subject to Lord Holland and Allen, who 


* The joke seems here unexplained. Sheridan 
always maintained that the Duke of Wellington 
would succeed in Portugal ; General Tarleton the 
reverse. It was a matter of constant dispute be- 
tween them. Tarleton, who had been wrong, grew 
obstinate, so, on the news of the retreat of the 
French, Sheridan, by way of taunt, said, “ Well, 
Tarleton,” &c. I remember that having been at 
the Lines of Torres Vedras, Sheridan was much 
pleased with my sanguine account of the Duke's 
position. — Ki>. 

f Notwithstanding her brother’s raillery, Mrs. 
Harvey was a very accomplished, as well as a very 
amiable woman — Ed. 
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had staggered him by their arguments. 
Lord H.’s idea of three distinct periods in 
his uncle’s life : the first, when he was op- 
posed to Lord North, and when his eloquence 
was bold, careless, vehement, vituperative ; 
in the second, when Pitt was his antagonist, 
and when he found it necessary to be more 
cool, cautious, and logical: during both these 
j periods, ambition of power and distinction 
was his ruling passion ; but in the third and 
concluding portion of his life all this had 
passed away, and his sole, steady, chastmcd- 
doten desire was that of doing good. [Men- 
tioned Parr’s list of pure writers of English. 
It. added Soame Jenyns, Blaekstone, &c. 
Rogers, Lord St. John (I think), and Lord 
Lauderdale were in [Mr. Fox’s room in Stable 
Yard a short time before his death when 
Sheridan called. “ I must see him, I sup- 
pose,” said Fox, and when 8. came in, put 
out his hand to him. S. has since told 
Rogers that, when Fox called him over and 
shook him by the hand, he said in a low 
voice, “ My dear Sheridan, I love you ; you 
are indeed my friend ; as for those others, 
I merely,” &c. &c. This was an excellent 
invention of Sheridan, who knew no one 
would contradict him. Talked of the Scotch 
novels. When Wilkie the painter was tak- 
ing his portraits of Scott’s family, the eldest 
daughter said to him, “We don’t know what 
to think of those novels. We have access to 
all papa’s papers. lie has no particular 
study; writes everything in the midst of us 
all; and yet we never have seen a single 
scrap of the MS. of any of these novels ; but 
still we have one reason for thinking them 
his, and that is, that they are the only works 
published in Scotland of which copies are 
not presented to papa.” The reason ayainst 
is stronger than the reason for: Scott gave 
his honour to the Prince Regent they were 
not his ; and Rogers heard him d« the same 
to Sheridan, who asked him, with some de- 
gree of brmqnerie , whether he was the author 
of them. All this rather confirms me in my first 
idea that they are not Scott’s. Another ar- 


• This must have happened before Mr. Fox re- 
moved to Chiswick. — Ed. 
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gurnent between us, on the justifiableness of 
a man asserting so solemnly that a book was 
not his f when it really was : I maintained that 
no man had a right to put himself into a 
situation which required lies to support him 
in it. R. quoted Paley about the expediency 
of occasionally lying, and mentioned extreme 
cases of murder, &c., which had nothing 
whatever to do with the point in question ; 
and which certainly did not convince mo 
that Scott could be at all justified in such a 
solemn falsehood. At last R. acknowledged 
that saying “on his honour” was going too 
far ; as if the simple solemn assertion was 
not equally sacred. We walked through 
tho llevizes fields to meet Crowe. Three, 
half-past three, quarter to four, no sign of 
him; returned to the cottage disappointed, 
and found he had been there waitingtwohours 
for us. Hitherto all was well ; hilt unluckily 

returning from Marlborough, came for 

his wife, and Bessy asked him to stay dinner 
with us. Here was Rogers’s poetical dinner 
knocked up at once. What was to he done? 
Put as good a fare on it as possible, and after 
standing a sidelong volley or two from Sam, 
— such as, “asking one is sure to bring 
more;” “where a wife comes, the husband 
will make his way ; ” “ the woman alone 
wouldn’t have been so bad ; ” “ hut had ex- 
pected to meet nobody hut Crowe,” &c. &c. 

After this we got on very smoothly ; a 

very quiet and gentleman-like listener , and 
his wife a very rosy and good-humoured 
looker-on ; Crowe a fine old man, hut has 
lost everything of verse except the longs and 
shorts. Talked of Milton : his greater laxity 
of metre in the “ Paradise Regained ” than 
in the “ Paradise Lost.” 11. thought this was 
from system, hut Crowo and I thought it 
from laziness. Crowe had reckoned tho in- 
stances of lines with supernumerary syllables, 
and found more in the first two books of 
“ Paradise Regained ” than in nil “ Paradise 
Lost.” The beauty of monosyllable verses, 

“ lie jests at scars,” &e. ; the couplet, “ Sigh 
on my lip”: * * *, &c.; and many others, 

the most vigorous and musical perhaps of 
any. Personifications ; Thomson’s “ See 
where the power of cultivation,” &c. But 
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the most ridiculous of all is Darwin’s “ And 
Indignations half unsheathe their swords.” 
A little corps of indignations! Darwin 
mounts Kirwan the philosopher on a cha- 
meleon, guiding it with a silk string. To 
read of a man that one knows and meets 
every, day being mounted on a chameleon. 
The tax-gatherers might hear of it, and in- 
quire whether the gentleman had duly given 
in his chameleon. Talked of Combe*; said 
to be the writer of Macleod’s “ Loo-Choo,” 
as he certainly was of Lord Lyttle ton’s “ Let- 
ters,” and many other books of other people’s. 
“ Doctor Syntax” is his. Crowe knew Mic- 
kle f, who was a compositor for the press : 
thinks a poem of Mickle’s, called “ Sir Mar- 
tin,” equal to Beattie’s “Minstrel.” Bowles’s 
personification of “the spirit of Discovery 
by Sea ” as bad as any. The Spirit of Dis- 
covery by Land is, I suppose, the police of 
Bow Street. 

2ilrd. Crowe to breakfast. Walked over 
with Crowe to call at Bowood ! met Rogers, 
who returned with us there. Saw Lord 
Lansdowne — kind and amiable as usual. 1 
find ho gains upon one’s heart in the true 
way, piano e sano. Talked to Crowe about 
Lewesdon Ilill, which, for the first time, 1 J 
learned is near Bridport. Spoke of Bishop 
Shipley ; and about the dialogue which gave 
rise to the trial ; and which, 1 think Parr told 
me, was written originally by Shipley; but 
I must be wrong ; it was only published by 
Shipley. Talked of Sir W. Jones, who died 
at forty-seven ; and so did Addison. Addi- 
son, according to the tradition of Holland 
House, used, when composing, to walk up 
and down the long gallery there, with a 
bottle of wine at each end of it, which he 
finished during the operation. There is a 
little white house, too, near the turnpike, to 
which he used to retiro when the Countess 
was particularly troublesome. Walked 
through the grounds of Bowood. Crowe 
repeated some political things he had written, 
and which ho is half inclined to publish, 


* ^ r * Charles Combe, a distinguished physician, 
who died in 1817. 
t ihe translator of the “ Lusiad.” 


under the title, “ Sweepings of my Uncle’s 
Study ; ” one of them was on the birth of 
the King, and rather poetically imagined: 
he supposes the good and evil Genii all 
assembled on the occasion, and the latter 
spoiling every gift which the former con- 
ferred on the infant. Two lines I remember 
for their rhyme : he describes the evil Genii 
with faces livid as those one sees 

“ After a battle, such as Cribb’s * is, 

And spiteful as Sir Vicary Gibbs f is.” 

Returned home to dinner at four ; went to 
bed early, and was called up by Bessy at 
half-past eleven o’clock : sent for the mid- 
wife, who arrived between one and two, and 
at a quarter before four my darling Bessy 
was safely delivered of a son (and heir in 
partibus), to my unspeakable delight, for 
never had I felt half such anxiety about 
her. I walked about the parlour by myself, 
like one distracted; sometimes stopping to 
pray, sometimes opening the door to listen ; 
and never was gratitude more fervent than 
that with which I knelt down to thank God 
for the dear girl’s safety, when all was over 
— (the maid, by the by, very near catching 
me on my knees). Went to bed at six 
o’clock. 

2oth. (Sunday). Resumed my Sheridan 
task, from which I have been diverted and 
disturbed all the last week. At Bessy’s 
request read prayers by her bedside, and 
joined heartily with her in thanksgiving for 
her safe delivery. 

27th. Dined at Bowood. Had some con- 
versation with Lord Lansdowne befor dinner. 
Talked of the impeachment of Hastings; 
asked him his impression on the subject. He 
said he looked upon Hastings as an irregular 
man, using violent means for purposes, for 
which, perhaps, nothing but irregular and | 
violent means would answer, as his command j 
and situation in India were of such a parti- 
cularly difiicult and embarrassing nature. 
Agreed with me, that the impeachment was 


* Tom Cribl), the famous pugilist, 
f Lord Chief Justice Gibbs, remarkable for his 
bitterness against the cause of reform in all shapes 
and under what name soever. 
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a sort of dramatic trial of skill, got up from 
the various motives I mentioned : to which 
he added, what had not struck me before, 
Dundas’s* fear of Hastings’ ascendency in 
i Indian affairs, both from his knowledge and 
I talent, and his favour with the King, to 
; whom the arbitrariness of Hastings’ govern- 
ment was rather a recommendation of him : 
Dundas used India as a sort of colony for 
Scotland. Talked of the great question 
about the abatement of an impeachment by 
i dissolution of Parliament, upon which the 
I lawyers and statesmen divided, and the latter 
had the best of it in even' respect : Erskine 
' too much of a lawyer not to join his craft 
on this occasion. When Burke was told of 
Erskine 's opinion, “What!” said he, “a 
nisi-prius lawyer give an opinion on an im- 
peachment ! as well might a rabbit, that 
i breeds fifty times in the year, pretend to 
: understand the gestation of an elephant.” 
How admirable this is ! Tried Lord Lans- 
downe on the subject of coalitions, and said 
that nothing could be more absurd than to 
condemn that sort of coalition, of which all 
j parties must consist, made up as they are of 
1 individuals differing in shades of opinion, but 
! compromising these differences for tho sake 
' of one general object; but that it was quite 
i another thing when the opposition in senti- 
i ments was not only total and radical, but 
! recently and violently expressed. Here we 
• were interrupted. At dinner sat next to 
j Lord Auckland. Talked of Bowles and ex- 
i tempore preachers : the broken metaphors to 
j which they are subject. Mentioned that I 
! remembered, when a boy, hearing Kirwan 
; talk of the “ Glorious lamp of day on its 
| march;” and Conolly, a great Roman Catho- 
! lie preacher, say, “ On the wings of Charity 
! the torch of Faith was borne, and the Gospel 
! preached from pole to pole.” Lord A. nien- 
, tioned a figure of speech of Sir R. Wilson 
1 at Southwark, “As well might you hurl 
; back the thunderbolt to its electric cradle.” 
j When I told Curran of the superabundant 
j floridness of a certain speech, lie said, “My 
| dear Tom, it will never do for a man to turn 
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painter, merely upon the strength of having 
a pot of colours by him, unless he knows 
how to lay them on.” Lord L. told’ a good 
story of his French servant, when Mansell, 
the Master of Trinity, came to call upon him 
announcing him as “ Maitre des Ceremonies 
de la Trinity.” Talked of the “ Pursuits of 
Literature,” and the sensation it produced 
when published. Matthias’s Italian poetry : 
Mr. Oakden said he had heard Florentines 
own he came nearer their poetry than any 
other foreigner had done, but that still he 
was hut a foreigner at it. I mentioned a 
translation, by W. Spencer, of a song of mine 
i (“ The Wreath you wove ”) into Italian, 
which passed with me and others for legiti- 
mate, till one day I repeated it to Buonaiuti *, 
and when I came to “ Un foglio inaridito ” 
(one faded leaf), he said, “Wrong: foglio 
is the leaf of a book ; the leaf of a tree is 
foglia.” This annihilated it at once, for una 
fot/lia would not suit the metre. Lord L. 
said that blackguard was a won! of which 
he could not make out the origin. It had 
been said it was from a guard of soldiers 
in black, who attended at the execution of 
Charles the First; but the word was. ho 
believed, older than that period ; and, besides, 
it did not appear that any such cireumstaneo 
took place. 

29th. Have got Sheridan fairly married 
at last, and now enter into a new region of 
his life, for which my viatica are not half 
so abundant as in the early part of the jour- 
ney. Mrs. Bowles called with a Mr. 1) 

a quiet, precise-mannered man, who invited 
me to Oxford : he said that a sort of Pompeii 
has been discovered at Bath ; a great part of 
. a Roman street or streets, and some remains 
of tho houses; about .‘1000 coins, too, dis- 
covered. Dined with Hughes: asked him 
what was the feeling of the natives in India 
about Hastings when he was there : he said 
they quite worshipped his name ; he saw an 
old Brahmin nearly go down on his knees in 
mentioning him. 

30th. Worked a little at “Sheridan ; ” badly 
off for materials ; almost reduced to Watkins. 


Afterwards Lord Melville. 


The Librarian of Holland House. 
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Received the Edinburgh Magazine (Black 
wood’s) for November. A malicious and 
canting article in it against myself, in which 
the fellow has both misrepresented and mis- 
quoted my song of “ The Legacy/’ which he 
says I have put into the mouth of a “ dying 
poet.” What a blockhead ! with these two 
lines that begin one of the verses, staring him 
in the face — 

“ Keep this cup , which is now o’erflowing, 

To grace your revel when I ’m at rest.” 

1 find I am no gainer by the change of 
Ministry in this magazine : used to be praised 
in it before Murray came into power : how’s 

this ? Dined with , very dull ; but lie 

rave us claret ; ct c'est toujours quclque chose; 
duliioss and port together are the devil. 
Rallies * has done a spirited thing at his new 
government (Bencoolen): ho has dismissed 
his bodyguard, and says lie has full confidence 
in the Malays, whom he knows and trusts : 
this is the way to win a people. It is still 

more spirited if what says is true, that 

the last resident there was murdered. 

31st. Walked into Devizes. Made, while 
I walked, the following stanza of a song 
supposed to be sung by Murray at a grand 
literary dinner which he gives : 

“ Beware, ye hards of each degree. 

From Wordsworth down to l'ackwood, 

Two rods I’ve got to tickle ye — 

The ‘ Quarterly ' and 1 Blackwood.' 

Not, Cribb himself more handsomely 
Your hollow noddles crack would ; 

1 ’ll fib you in the * Quarterly,’ 

And ruffian you in ‘ Blackwood ! ’ 

“ So tremble, bards of each degree,” &c. 8ec. 

Wrote a letter to tho “ Chronicle” signed 
i( J. 1\, Croydon,” about the misrepresenta- 
tion and misquotation in Blackwood’s article. 
Wrote also to Murray, hoping ho would soon 
put into practice the intention Wilkie told 
mo he had of coming down here, and sending 
him the above stanza for his amusement, 

. November 1st. Worked a little at “ She- 
ridan.” In tho evening read “ Joseph An- 
drews to Bessy. JIow well Fielding knew 
human nature when lie made the poor frail 


Betty such a ready and good-natured creature I 
Received a long letter from my friend Dr. 
Parkinson, inclosing as usual a little sum for 
his goddaughter Anastasia j — an excellent 
man, and of a most gentle nature, ill-calcu- 
ated to bear such a rebuff as he once had 
from Paley. Parkinson was saying that 
Bakewell, the great breeder of cattle, had 
the power of fattening his sheep in whatever 
part of the body he chose, and could direct 
it to shoulder, leg, &c. just as he thought 
proper ; “ and this,” says Parkinson, “ is the 
great problem of his art.” “ It’s a lie, sir,” 
says Paley, “and that’s the solution of it.” 

2nd. Received a letter from Mr. Croker * 
(the Irish gentleman whom I have mentioned 
in the advertisement to the seventh number 
of my “ Melodies,” as having made us many 
! valuable communications) dated yesterday 
evening, Castle Inn, Devizes, telling me he 
had stopped on his way to London for the 
purpose of seeing me. Walked into Devizes ; 
found him a much younger man than I ex- 
pected, not quite one-and-twenty ; an en- 
thusiast in the music and antiquities of 
Ireland. Ordered a chaiso and brought him 
homo to diimer with me. Mentioned 
tolerably fair punning jcu-fl esprit, written 
by one of his friends, upon an attempt made 
by a Mr. Aikin to speak a prologue at a 
private play they had, in which he failed 
totally, and laid his failure upon the bad 
prompting of a Mr. Ilardy, to whom he , 
gave the manuscript for that purpose. I 
remember the following: 

“Aikin says Ilardy prompts not loud enough ; 
Hardy lias too much taste to read such stuff; 
Aikin was hardy to attempt to speak, 

Ilardv was aikin ( aching ) for the speaker’s , 
sake.” I 

4th. Received two most civil and anxious ! 
letters from that great “Bibliopola Tryphon,” , 
Murray, expressing his regret at the article 
against me in “Blackwood,” and his resolu- 
tion to give up all concern in it if it contained 

* Thomas Crofton Croker, a celebrated antiquary, 
but chiefly distinguished in general literature by 
his work on “ The Fairy Legends and Traditions 
f the South of Ireland.” He was long a clerk in 
ie Admiralty, and died in 1854. 


* Sir Stamford, 
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any more such personalities. Read, with a 
shock I have hardly ever felt before, the 
account of that great and amiable man 
Romilly’s death, in the papers. He has left 
a void behind in public life that no one can 
fill up. But what a splendid martyrdom to 
conjugal love ! She was too, if I mistake 
not, a simple, gay, unlearned woman; no 
Blue; no, if she had been, such a man as 
Romilly could not have loved her so much. 

5th. Miserably wet day. llessy ill, and 
myself in the blue devils : such days are 
hardly existence. Wrote to Dr. l*orr, to 
remind him that he had promised to be 
pod fat her, if my forthcoming babe should 
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consented with much kindness, saying ho 
was proud 44 to be elected ” to the office. 
Read 44 Joseph Andrews ” to Bessy in the 
evening. 

8th. Received the promised packet from 
Iinley, containing his sister's poems, &c. 
There is one of Sheridan's in it; little else 
that I can use. Walked to Bowood a little 
after five. Company at dinner: Dugald 
Stewart, his wife and daughters, the Miss 
Edgeworths and Bowleses. Very pleasant 
day. Sat between Lady L. and Miss Edge- 
worth at dinner ; both in their different ways 
very delightful. Talked with Miss K, of 
the Dublin Mrs. Lefanii, whom she seemed 


prove to be tl son. Think u fltichnnl Power j to have a higher notion of altogether than l 
for the other sponsor: should like Is >rtl I had. I asked her whether the play Mrs. L. 
Lmisdowue, hut hate asking; and Bessy. I had written was not pretty good. “Oh no, 
who is independence to her heart s core, I pretty had,” she answered. She had, how- 


hates it at ill more. 

tith. A dinner at Phipps’s hanging over 
me all the morning : resolved however, about 
three, to send an apology and dine at home, 
which was a relief from my d«j/-n\are. 
While I was at dinner Lord Lansdowne 
called ; was denied to him ; but he asked to 
write a note, and the maid was showing him 
upstairs, so in my alarm lest he should 
surprise Bess, I made my appearance, and 
brought him into the parlour, where the little 
things and I were in the very thick of boiled 
beef and carrots. lie sat some time ; talked 
of poor Romilly ; said he had hardly slept 
since he heard of the circumstance; wondered 
i they had not applied leeches. I asked 
> whether R.’s affection for his wife was so 
very strong as to account for this effect ; he 
said it was; but Romilly was a stern, reserved 
sort of man, and she was the only person in 
the world to whom lie wholly unbent and 
unbosomed himself; when he lost her, there- 
fore, the very vent of his heart was stopped 
up. Said he came to ask me to meet Dugald 
Stewart at dinner either next day or the day 
after. The Stewarts have been at Bowood 
now three or four days, and leave him on 
Monday. Fixed Sunday to dine there. Felt 
my long-thought-of request for him to he 
godfather rising to my tongue, and thought 
I might as well let it out ; did so ; and he 


ever, derived her opinion of Mrs. L/s talents 
from a common friend of theirs, who loved i 
her very much. This friend told her that j 
Mrs. Lefanu had seen a letter to Sheridan 
from one of the persons high in the American 
Government, towards the latter end of the 
war, expressing great admiration of his talents 
and political opinions, ami telling him that 
20,000/. were deposited witli a certain banker, 
ready for him* to draw, as a mark of their 
value for his services in the cause of liberty. 
She had also seen S.’s answer, in which, 
with many gratified acknowledgments of , 
their high opinion, he begged leave to decline [ 
a gift communicated under such circum- 
stances. Hope this is true. Said she would 
get the particulars. Reminded me of the 
night she saw me as Mungo, at a masquerade 
at Lady Besborough’s. Told her this was 
the last folly I liad been guilty of in the 
masquerading way. Brought to my mind a 
pun I had made in her hearing that night. 
Lady Clare said, “ I am always found out at 
a masquerade.” “ That shows,” answered I, 

“ you are not the clair-obscure.” Did very 
well from Mungo. Stewart talked much of 
Charles Sheridan, whom ho knew and ! 
thought highly of. Mentioned a letter j 
published by him without his name, ad- 
dressed to Blackstone, upon some assertion 
of ] i i s respecting parliaments. Stewart 1 icard 
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S.’s Regum speech in Westminster Hall ^ 
thought some parts particularly tine; but 
said the transitions from the prepared de- 
clamation to the laxity of his business 
statements were sudden and ill-managed. 
Burke, from preparing these parts also, 
always managed the transition finely and 
imperceptibly. Talked of George Selwyn. 
Lord L. told a good thing of him. When 
George Grenville one night, in the house, 
was taken ill and fainted away, Selwyn 
cried out, “ Why don’t you give him the 
Journals to smell toP” Bowles objected to 
the lines of Bums, 

“ And yet the light that led astray 

Was light from Heaven ! ” 

as profane ; and Lord L. rather agreed with 
him, considering them critically. I endea- 
voured to defend them. The best gifts may 
be abused so as to lead astray, and yet they 
all come from Heaven ; or something to this 
purpose. Stewart said my defence was 
ingenious. Lord L. also took to pieces 
Campbell’s passage in “ Lochiel,” “ ’Tis the 
sunset of life,” as physically false. I sang 
in the evening. Stewart I was happy .to see 
much delighted. When I met him some 
years ago at Lord Moira’s, I watched him 
while I sang, and saw him, when I had 
finished, give a sort of decisive blow to the 
sofa, which he was reclining against. This 
gesticulation puzzled me, and I could not 
tell whether it was approbation or condemna- 
tion ; but I am satisfied now. I never saw 
any man that seemed to feel my singing 
more deeply ; the tears frequently stood in 
his eyes. Miss Edgeworth, t-oo, was mueh 
affected. This is a delightful triumph to 
touch these higher spirits! 

9th. Bowles called : is in a great fidget 
about his answer to Brougham ; brought me 
a copy of it: showed me a note he had just 
had in praise of it, from his friend the 
Bishop of London, beginning “my dear 
Bowles.” Ilad a letter from Lees, of the 
county of Wicklow, begging me to decide 
the question which was producing “a sort of 
civil war ” in the neighbourhood, whether I 
wrote my song of “The Meeting of the 
Waters” under Castle Howard, at the meet- 


ing of the Avon and Avoca, or at the 
meeting of the rivers, four miles lower down, 
under Ballyarthur House. William Parnell 
wrote to me on the same subject two or 
three years since. The fact is I wi'oie Hie 
song at neither place, though I believe the 
scene under Castle Howard was the one that 
suggested it to me. But all this interest 
shows how wise Scott was in connecting his 
poetry with beautiful scenery: as long as 
the latter blooms, so will the former. 

10th. Some tolerable conundrums men- 
tioned by the ladies : — “ Why is the Prince 
of Ilomburg like a successful gamester? — 
Because he has gained a great Bet.” “Why 
doesn’t U go out to dinner with the rest of 
the alphabet? — Because it always comes 
after T.” “What are the only two letters 
of the alphabet that have eyes P — A and B, 
because ABC (see) D.” I mentioned one 
or two of Beresford’s (author of the “Mise- 
ries of Human Life ”), most ludicrously far- 
fetched. “ Why is a man who bets on the 
letter O that it will beat P in a race to the 
end of the alphabet, like a man asking for 
one sort of tobacco and getting some other ? 
— Because it is wrong to back 0 (tobacco).” 
“ Why must a man who commits murder in 
Leicester Square necessarily be acquitted? 
— Because he can prove an alley by (alibi).” 

14th. Received American editions of 
different works of mine ; “ Lalla Rookli ” is 
the third. Had a letter from Wilkie, ex- 
plaining that the meeting of the creditors 
was called by Charles Sheridan, who has 
hopes of so far satisfying them as to be en- 
abled to give Wilkie and Murray a legal 
title to the papers we have had from them. 
Wrote to Tiglie, advising him not to publish 
Mrs. Tighe's novel, as I could not in con- 
science encourage the Longmans to give such 
a price for it as would be worth his while to 
accept. 

loth (Sunday). This day my own excel- 
lent Bessy has completed her twenty-fifth 
year * : she is much better this morning. 
Heaven send her many happy returns of this 
anniversary! Began another slang epistle. 

* Mrs. Moore was born in 1793. 
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Finished “ Joseph Andrews 77 to Bessy in the 


evening. 

10th. Went on with another slang epis- 
tle. Shall return to “ Sheridan ” with more 
pleasure after this change of key. Read the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield” to Bessy in the even- 
ing. What a gem it is ! we both enjoyed 
it so much more than “ Joseph Andrews.’ 7 
A man had come in the morning, a young 
Irishman, and said his wife had been de- 
livered of twins on the road, and was lying 
without any comforts for them at a house in 
Sandy Lane : never could he have found 
Bessy in a tenderer mood for such a stoiy. 
She had a large jug of caudle made instantly, 
which she gave him, with two little caps 
and two shifts out of the stock she keeps for 
the poor, a pound of sugar, some tea, and 
two shillings; one of which was my gift, 

| because he was an Irishman, 
j 17th. Our Irish friend did not bring back 
j the pitcher as he promised. Suspicions be- 
gan to arise; walked to Phipps’s ; called at 
the cottage where the fellow said his wife 
1 and twins were lying; found 7 twas all a 
, cheat. Sad hardeners of the heart these 
; tricks are. Taken by Phipps in his gig to 
’ Laycock Abbey (the Grosset’s) ; passed 
■ through* Spye Park, and by Mrs. Dickin- 
son’s; a beautiful country. Read the “Vicar 
of Wakefield 77 to Bessy in the evening. 

18th. Walked my dear Bessy for the 
1 first time into the garden ; the day delight- 
ful. She went round to all her llower beds 
to examine their state, for she has every 
little leaf in the garden by heart. Took a 
ramble afterwards by myself through the 
Valley of Chitoway, and the fields. Exactly 
such a day as that described so beautifully 
by the sacred poet Herbert : 

I u Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky ; 

Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 

For thou must die.” 

In the evening, finished the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field ” to Bessy ; we both cried over it. Re- 
turned thanks to God most heartily for 
the recovery of my darling girl, and slept 
soundly. 

19th. From between eleven and twelve 
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till half-past three, in the garden and in 
the fields. Found in Grose what Lord L. 
alluded to the other day, the favourite toast 
of the Tories and Catholics in Ireland, “ To 
the little Gentleman in Velvet;” meaning 
the mole, whose hillock tripped up King 
William’s horse, Crop. 

21st. Walked to Bowood, to call on Lord 
Lansdowne. Always kind and agreeable. 
Told him I was going to town. Ho said he 
could have taken me in the middle of the 
week ; hut, unluckily, I have engaged my- 
self to go with Macdonald, who has taken 
our places in the coach. Lord L. asked me 
what was the poem of Prior’s I had once 
mentioned to him as very pretty; h<» had 
been often trying to recollect it. It was 
“Dear Chloe, how blubbered,” &t\ cVc. 
We took it down and read it. Nothing can 
bo more gracefully light and gallant than 
this little poem. I mentioned Lowth's ob- 
jections to the last two lines as ungramma- 
tical, correctness requiring “ than she*' and 
“than I;”* but it is far prettier as it is. 
Talked of Dugald Stewart, and mentioned a 
good remark in the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
on the power he had of giving a new shade 
of meaning to a word without any injury to 
its peculiar analogy, and preparing tho 
reader’s mind previously to welcome in this 
new sense without hesitation. This is a 
power of great skill and delicacy. 

23rd. Left homo at eleven ; in coach 
about twelve. A jolly old farmer joined us 
part of the way ; talked of the lute elections ; 
said he had given a plumper to Methuen f 
because he had “ flung the bill (for the ad- 
ditional income of tho Princes) out of tho 
house ; ” at tho same time showing by his 
gesture that he understood that Methuen 
had actually thrown the bill out of doors. 
Upon finding Macdonald was in the navy, 
told him ho had also when young thought 
of going aboard a merchant ship; hut his 


* “ For thou art a girl as much prettier than her, 
As he is a poet sublimer than me.*’ 

Prior’s Poems . 

f Paul Methuen, Esq., of Corsham, who repre- 
sented Wiltshire in several parliaments, and was 
raised to the peerage in 1838. He died in 1849. 
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father said, " Don’t go with they , boy ; go 
with a man-of-war ; thou bee’st scollard 
enough for that.” Fare to Reading 11. 12 s.; 
slept there j share of the bill, 1/. 3s.} fare 
to town 14s. 

24th. Went to Longmans’ ; told them of 
my intention immediately to break up my 
deposit, leaving only 615/. in their hands 
for Anastasia ; their promptitude and clear- 
ness in business most satisfactory. Met 
Taylor, editor of the " Sim,” who told me 
an anecdote of Sheridan. When some 
severe charges against him (relating, Tay- 
lor said, to his affair with Mathews) ap- 
peared in the " Bath Chronicle,” he called 
upon Woodfall, printer - of the " Chronicle,” 
and requested him to insert them, in order 
that they might gain universal circulation, 
and that his answer, which he meant soon 
to prepare, might bo understood ns univer- 
sally. Woodfall complied with his request, 
but the refutation never was written j so 
that the venom was by this means spread, 
and his indolence prevented him from ever 
supplying the antidote. It is amusing 
enough to contrast the politics of Taylor’s 
paper with his conversation and sentiments 
in private. How the public is humbugged ! 
Called upon Lady Donegal, who had just 
returned from a range of royal visits at Kew, 
Carlton House, &c. : very indignant at the 
way the Queen’s character is vilified in the 
newpapers. Don’t wonder she defends the 
Q.ueon, who was always very kind to her ; 
and once, I recollect, did her the honour of 
working a handkerchief for her, like one of 
her own, which Lady 1). admired. Happy 
to find dear Lady D. so much better. She 
and her sisters admirable creatures. 

2Gth. Went to Holland House ; had some 
conversation with Lord II. before dinner. 
Mentioned to me a curious scene which ho had 
with Sheridan and the Prince while they were 
in power. S. having told him (while they 
waited in an ante* chamber) about some public 
letter which he had corrected or re-written for 
the Princo, the latter, on their admission to 
liim, told quite a different story, referring to 
S., who all the while courteously bowed as- 
sent ; and, said Lord II., " I could not, for 


the soul of me, make out which was the 
liar.” Some talk with Lord John Russell 
before dinner ,* asked him about his " Life 
of Lord Russell,” which I had heard 
he was about to publish. He told me he 
had shown it to Allen, who had made some 
criticisms on the style, and had particularly 
objected to the word " develops ” as not 
English. This is nonsense } the word is 
not only naturalised, but we have no other 
that will do in its place. "Unfold” or 
V lay open” do not mean half so much. 
The party at dinner: Lord John, Tierney, 
Sharpe, Wishaw, Roger Wilbraham, Rogers, 
and Mrs. Sydney Smith. Lord Holland’s 
stories and mimicry of Parr highly diverting. 
Parr had lately written to him, desiring that 
he would read " Imbonatus de Moribus Tra- 
gicorum.” Somebody remarked very justly 
that PaiT knows the crossways of learning 
j better than the highways ; — fond of surpris- 
ing his readers with what seems English 
Latin (such as faciunt terras i, for " make the 
land,” and capita in the sense of "succeeds,” 
or " takes,”), and then producing his autho- 
rity for it. In the evening much talk about 
Sheridan. The trial between him and Del- 
pini * about a joke which he put into " Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” stolen from a pantomime of 
Delpini’s, of which he had " had the read- 
ing.” The joke consisted in pulling oil* a 
man’s boot, and pulling the leg off with it.” 

I must inquire about this. It seems too com- 
ical to be true. Was it as " literary pro- 
perty ’ ’ this j oke was claimed ? Sheridan told 
Tierney that he had written the greater part 
of Tickell’sf "Anticipation.” Lord II., too, 
told us that when the " Stranger” was first 
performed, he dined with Sheridan and 
Canning for the purpose of going to see it ; 
and when S., pulling a bottle of wine from 
beside him, said, "I have a secret bottle 
here ” (meaning to parody his own song in 
the " Stranger,” " I have a silent sorrow 
here ”), Canning remarked, " You know, S., 
those verses are Tiekell’s,” and referred to 
the place they were taken from ; on which 

* The best clown of his day, and the author of 
various dramatic works. He died in 1828. 
f Kichard Tickell. He died in 1793. 
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I S. answered, “ But don’t you know that I 
wrote most of those verses for Tiekell P ” 
This seems to agree with the assertion in 
Mrs. Crouch’s " Memoirs,” that the songs in 
the " Carnival of Venice ” were by Sheridan, 
though they certainly are not at all like his 
style. But where is the song to be found 
from which is taken " I have a silent sorrow 
here ” P Sheridan’s answer to Lord Lauder- 
dale excellent. On the latter saying he 
would repeat some good thing S. had men- 
tioned to him, " Pray don't, my dear Lauder - 
dale ; a joke in your mouth is no laughing 
matter .” We spoke of what lie said to Tar- 
leton about the ass and the mule : it was 
with respect to the result of the war in 
Spain. They all pronounced it excellent, and 
I suppose it is so. “ Ask st thou how long 
my love will stay? ” (a song of Sheridan’s), 
which I have traced to Montreuil and Men- 
age, is more immediately (as Lord Holland 
pointed out to me) taken from Ifumo's essay 
! called the “Epicurean.” Lady Thane t was 
i the person who had first remarked this to 
! him. Sheridan’s ignorance of French. Lord 
II. mentioned how amusing it was. on the 
discussion of I^ord Auckland’s " Memorial to 
I the States-General,” to hear Sheridan and 
Dundas, neither of whom understood a syll- 
! able of French, disputing upon the meaning 
of the word " malhmreux while Mr. Fox, 

! &c. sat by silent. " I have always thought 
i (said Dundas) that maleroo means 1 unfort u- 
j nate gentleman.’ ” Lord II. imitated Lord 
| Thurlow. His phrase in a speech (rc.sem- 
| bling that of Johnson’s " shallows are al- 
! ways clear”), "perspicuous, but, my lords, 

1 not less shallow for being perspicuous.” 

! Thurlow, all seemed to agree, a great hum- 
! bug. Mr. Fox’s saying, " I suppose no one 
| ever was so wise as Thurlow looks, — that is 
I impossible.” The Prince’s imitation of Thur- 
! low excellent. I mentioned I had heard him 
| give it at his own table at Carlton House ; 

| and Tom Sheridan told me the story with 
! which he introduced it was made extempore. 

’ If Tom S. said true, it showed great quick- 
ness of invention. Lord II. told me of the 
Prince’s mimicking Basilieo, Mr. Fox’s ser- 
vant, saying to him (the Prince ), " I have had 
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de houneur, sare, of being at Windsor. I 
have see your fader; he looks as well as 
over;” — the latter words spoken in a side 
whisper and a rueful face, as if sympathising 
with what he thought the Prince must feel at 
the intelligence. Had some talk with Allen 
about coalitions : he referred me for his 
opinions upon that between Fox and Lord 
Grenville, to the " History of Europe ” in the 
" Annual Register ” for 1806, which he him- 
self had written. With respect to the coali- 
tion of Fox and Lord North, lie considered it 
to have been rendered quite necessary by the 
overwhelming power of the Court, which 
could not otherwise have been opposed than 
by a union of the two included parties. I 
asked Lord II. whose were the two famous 
jokes about tilt* Bourbons and the peace 
which 8., with his usual coolness in these 
matters, appropriated to himself? He said 
the former one was Sir A. Pigott’s and the lat- 
ter Francis’s. Francis was very angry at the 
robbery. Sheridan’s witticisms (those which 
were his own) all made d loisir, and kept by 
him w ith a patience quite miraculous, till the 
exact moment when they might be* brought 
forward with best effect.* This accounts for 
his general silence in company, and the ad- 
mirable things that came when lie did speak. 

27th. Slept at Holland House. Walked 
before breakfast with Tierney, Rogers, &c., 
in the garden, and read Luttrell’s very 
pretty verses, written under Lord Holland’s, 
in the seat called "Rogers’s seat.” Tho 
breakfast very agreeable: Lord Holland full 
of sunshine as usual. "He always comes 
down to breakfast (says Rogers very truly) 
like a man upon whom some sudden good 
fortune had just fallen.” We talked of the 
oddity of the Scotch law terms ; and Lord 
H. reminded Tierney (who had been engaged 
in some Scotch lawsuit) of tho doleful face 
with which lie once told him that they had 
multo-jn'opoinded him.” He also mentioned 
the ludicrous effect Lord Lauderdale pro- 
duced upon a company by telling them, " By 
the Lord, they have praconised Gurthland,” 
i. e. precognised. Walked into town with 
Tierney. He thinks I shall have a good 
scape of it if my " Life of Sheridan ” is 
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given up. Told me of the sequel of Sheri- 
dan^ magnanimous refusal of the registrar- 
ship of Malta for Tom; which was his 
asking of Tierney to get the place for him 
for somebody else. When Sheridan, upon 
the awkward business with Lord Yarmouth 
and the household, called upon Tierney, in 
the House, to attest his independent conduct 
in refusing the place for Tom, Tierney, after 
having stated what he knew of this part of 
the story, asked (for says he, “ I was in a 
devil of a passion/’) whether he should 
proceed to the rest of the transaction P “ No, 
thank you/’ says Sheridan very coolly, “that 
will do.” Tierney said Sheridan was generally 
wrong about financial matters. It was cer- 
tainly a fine holiday time for Mr. Pitt when 
he had no abler critic of his financial schemes 
than Sheridan. Pitt, however, had a very 
high idea of him, and thought him, Tierney 
said, “ a far greater man than Mr. Fox.” I 
remarked how soon great men are forgot in 
England : he thought at present Lord Chat- 
ham was better remembered than Mr. Pitt, 
— perhaps because his career was a popular 
one— r“ with the mob, the whole of his 
course.” Burke had done more mischief 
than any one. I remarked that even the 
good he had done by his early writings he 
had completely neutralised by his later ones; 
for nothing in favour of liberty could be 
cited from the one, to which a totally con- 
tradictory and counteracting sentiment might 
not be brought forward from the other. 
“Sheridan,” Tierney said, “worked very 
hard when ho had to prepare himself for 
any great occasion. Ilis habit was, on these 
emergencies, to rise at four in the morning 
(can this be true ?), to light up a prodigious 
quantity of candles around him, and eat 
toasted muffins while ho worked.” Parted 
with Tierney at Lord Boyle’s, and called 
upon Hobhouse, who is quite sure of being 
elected for Westminster, and furious against 
the Whigs ; who, in return, are sulky towards 
him. Was to have walked out again with 
Tierney, but missed him, and went by tho 
stage. Party at dinner: Rogers, Tierney, 
Sharpe, and Mrs. Smith. Lord John dined 
with the Fox Club. Talked in the evening 


of the late George Ellis *, of whom I knew 
but little. Remarked how unintelligible 
and confused he was in his feonversation 
(particularly upon business), though so clear 
in his style of writing. The conversation at 
dinner chiefly about Swift’s wretched views 
of human life, and the pleasure he had in 
depreciating and degrading his species. His 
“ Yahoos ” detestable. Swift laboured to 
render every one disgusted with the world ; 
Voltaire only tries to make us laugh at 
everything in it. The one would make the 
most trilling things grievances; the other 
would make the most important things 
ridiculous. Asked Lord II. whether he 
thought the Prince’s letters during the 
first Regency were really written by Burke, 
as I had some little suspicion that they 
might have been done by Sheridan ; though 
the style was perhaps too unambitious and 
chastised for him; as indeed it was for 
Burke. lie said he knew nothing about 
those letters, but Lord Min to, he believed, 
wrote much for the Prince at that time. S.’s 
conduct (Lord H. said) during that first 
Regency question, when he had perfect 
possession of tho Prince, was highly fair 
and honourable. Had the pleasure of put- 
ting into Rogers’s hand a draft for my 
long-owed debt of five hundred poimds. 

28th. Another very agreeable breakfast, 
though a very late one — not till nearly 
twelve o’clock. Tierney mentioned two 
bonmots of Mr. Pitt : one was his adding to 
Sir \V. Curtis's toast (“A speedy peace and ■’ 
soon”), “soon, if possible;” and the other, 
his answer to some militia or yeomanry 
commander, who reminded him that they 
had stipulated never to quit the country, — 
“Never,” said Pitt, “except in case of actual 
invasion” Talked of the Whig feeling that 
prevailed among the officers of the navy; 
their idea that the navy is the parliamentary 
force, while the army belongs to the king. 
The navy offended by having the crown put 
over the anchor some years ago. This, I 


* Author of “ Specimens of Early English Poets,’* 
and “ Specimens of Early English Romances.’* He 
died in 1815. 
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! think, not true. The Prince, ut one time 
! thought of giving red waist routs and brecchc: 
to the navy; at another time lie is reported 
to have said, upon some consultation for a 
change of their costume, ‘*1) — n them; dress 
them how you will, you cannot make them 
look like gentlemen.” Rogers mentioned to 
me a letter which Sharpe received from Sir 
J. Mackintosh the very day poor Romilly 
died, expressing an apprehension that he 
would he the next great man lost ; and 
speaking very touchingly of him and other 
superior spirits, to whom they had been 
accustomed to look up in their “ age of 
admiration,” Rogers wished me to go and 
dine this day with his brother and sister at 
Highbury. I assented, if he would take 
upon himself to stand the brunt of Lady 
Holland's displeasure on the occasion. In 
for a very amusing scene between them on 
the subject, she insisting upon keeping me, 
and he most miraculously courageous and 
persevering in taking me away. “Why,” 

| says she to me, “do you allow him to dispose 
j of you thus, like a little bit of literary 
j property ? ” Returned borne to Puke Street. 

29th. Called upon Perry. Seemed to 
! think that the coming in of the Puke of 
j Wellington would lead ultimately* to the 
* break-up of the present administration. 

| Pined to-day with Scrope Davies to meet 
' Jackson the boxer at my own request, as I 
J want to pick up as much of the flush, from 
authority , as possible. Some talk with Paries 
; before dinner, about Lord Byron and me 
having been so near blowing each other’s 
' brains out : told him that Lord B. had said 
\ since be never meant to fire at me. Davies 
was with him at the time this hostile corre- 
| spondence took place, and offered to bet upon 
! friendship against fighting as the most likely 
| result. The event found him right. Lord 
I B.’s conduct on this occasion was full of 
j manliness and candour. Got very little out 
| of Jackson; be makes, Davies tells me, 
more than a thousand a year by teaching 
sparring. Caleb Baldwin is the teacher in 
the city. 

December 1st. Called upon Gi fiord, editor 
i of the “ Quarterly ; ” have known him long, 
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but fori inn* from calling upon him ever since 
l meditated “ Lidia Ronkli,” lest it might 
look like trying to propitiate hi* criticism ; 
the mildest man in the world till he takes a 
pen in his hand, but then all gall and spite- 
fulness. Spoke of Holland House. He 
knew it, lit* said, by report; wished there 
was a Holland House on the other side of the 
question, but there was not; said it was in 
polities and literature what Sir J. Bunkos’s 
J louse wus in science; and neither could be 
replaced. Asked me whether I was not dis- 
gusted by the vile imitation of the “ Fudges ” 
just come out. This took me by surprise a 
little. Went to Holland House in the stage. 
Had some conversation before dinner with 
Rogers about his poem, which ho is daily 
adding couplets to. Mackintosh's expression, 
the “ ago of admiration,” is the one now in 
the crucible. Party at dinner, Lord Alvanley, 

! Berkeley Craven, Lady Aflleck, Sharpe, and 
Rogers. The conversation to-day of rather 
a commoner turn than usual, on account of 
these slang bucks, but still ve ry agreeable. 
Alvanley just hits that difficult line between 
the gentleman and the jolly fellow, and 
mixes their shades together very pleasantly ; 
but Craven goes further. Though clever in 
his way, he is too decidedly flash in his 
tones, words, manner, everything. When one 
meets him in such company, “ one wonders 
how the devil he got there.” Lord Holland 
told an excellent story which he hud heard 
from Lattin *, of a trick practised to attract 
people to a coffee-house in Paris, by announc- 
ing that they should nee there, an animal 
between a rabbit and a carp ; and when you 
went in, the man told you, with a grave face, 
that “ M. Lacepedo, the great naturalist, had 
just sent for this curious animal, in order to 
make some experiment ; “ mais void,” added 
lie, “ ses respectable parens ” (showing a 
rabbit and a carp), “ quo vous trouverez tres 
interessans,” &c. See. “ Sheridan,” Lord II. 
said, was “an annual parliament and uni- 
versal suffrage man,” but it seemed rather 
as a waggery that he adopted it. “ There is 

* A very Agreeable Irish gentleman who lived 
much at Paris. 
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nothing like it,” ho would say; “the most 
convenient thing in the world. When people 
come to you with plans of reform, your 
answer is ready: don’t talk to me of your 
minor details; I am for annual parliaments 
ami universal suffrage; nothing short of 
that.” 

2nd. Conversation at breakfast about late 
hours. The porter of the Into Lord Jersey 
came to some one and complained he could 
not stay with the Jerseys, “ because my lady 
was tho veiy latest woman in London.” 
“ Well, hut what then P All women of 
fashion are late, you can sleep afterwards.” 
“ Ah no, sir, that’s not all, for my lord is the 
earliest gentleman in London ; and, between 
the two, I get no sleep at all.” I mentioned 
the circumstance of a man from the country 
visiting his friend in town, and both sleeping 
in the same bed, without ever meeting for a 
fortnight. 

3rd. Had gone in the morning to a 
pawnbroker in Wardour Street, of whom 
Fearce, the M. P. for Devizes, told me. The 
only piece of plato with an inscription on it 
he had of Sheridan’s was one from the cor- 
poration of Stafford, and this Charles Sheridan 
bought ; but tho books he had of Sheridan’s 
(all ill elegant bindings, presented to him by 
his friends, with their names in them), 
he had first sold in lots to different people. 
This pawnbroker seems to have behaved 
with great delicacy and disinterestedness. 
Ho might have made what ho pleased by 
these books, by signifying his possession of 
them to the world ; but he preferred, as he 
said, getting little more than the money he 
paid for them, to doing anything which 
might expose tho memory and character of 
Sheridan. IJis name is Harrison. I now' 
recollect many years ago hearing Sheridan 
say, at Donington Park, that he was about 
to form a library, and not being rich enough 
to buy hooks, ho had signified to his friends 
that nothing would ho more welcome to him 
than a gift of a set of books from each. Lord 
Moira at tho time gave him a very handsome 
set. It now appears into what vortex all 
these gifts were swallowed. The pawnbroker 
says there were some books among them 


with my name ; but I do not recollect having 
given him any. 

4th. Breakfasted with Davies at seven. 
Walked to Jackson’s house in Grosvenor 
Street ; a very neat establishment for a boxer. 
Were off in our chaise at eight. The immense 
crowds of carriages, pedestrians, &c., all 
along the road — the respect paid to Jackson 
everywhere, highly comical. He sung some 
flash songs on the way, and I contrived to 
muster up one or two myself, much to Scrope 
Davies’s surprise and diversion. The scene 
of action beyond Crawley, thirty-two miles 
from town; the combatants Randall and 
Turner, the former an Irishman, which was 
lucky, as it gave me some sort of interest 
in the contest. The thing altogether not 
so horrid as I expected. Turner’s face 
was a good deal de-humanised, but Randall 
(the conqueror) had hardly a scratch. The 
battle lasted two hours and twenty-two 
minutes : a beautiful sunshine broke out at 
this part of the day ; and had there been a 
proportionate mixture of women in the im- 
mense ring formed around, it would have 
been a very brilliant spectacle. The pigeons 
let off at different periods of the fight, with 
despatches, very picturesque ; at the close, as 
many a& half a dozen took wing. It seems 
they are always sure messengers, unless they 
happen to meet with a hawk. 

5th. Breakfasted with Power, in order 
to walk to Hornsey and pay my usual visit 
for Bessy at the grave of our dear Barbara. 
Woolrieho *, whom I had seen but the day 
before, came and walked with us. The 
Sunday papers all placarded with “ true,” 
and u genuine,” and “ best ” accounts of the | 
battle. On passing through Tottenham-court j 
Road, we saw an immense congregation of j 
blackguards at the entrance of a passage 
called Cock Court. Asked what was the 
matter P u Randall lives here, Sir.” It was 
the conqueror’s lev6e. I ought to pay these 
visits to my dear child alone, for the melan- 
choly which came over me when I did go alone j 
was, I think, useful to me ; such melancholy 
purifies the heart. Found the grave neat and 

* See p. 164. 
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undisturbed. Dined at Power’s, to meet 
j Bishop * the composer, who is one of the very 
! few men of musical genius England can boast 
! of at present. Talked much of the art. He 
j has long been preparing a 44 Treatise on the 
Effect of Instruments.” Mentioned Charron’s 
44 Dictionary of Musicians,” which I must 
see. The omission of the 7th and 4th, he 
says, is the characteristic of natural music ; 
has often found, when he has been wandering 
wildly through the mountains of Wales, and 
has sung away without thinking what he 
sung, that he has invariably detected him- 
self omitting the 7th and 4th. 

6th. Breakfasted at Rogers’s. Told me 
of Crabbe’s negotiation with Murray for his 
new volume of 44 Tales/’ consisting of near 
12,000 lines. Murray offered him for this 
and the copyright of the past volumes 3000/. 
Crabbe was at breakfast with us, and seemed 
to think this was a good bargain ; and so, I 
confess, did I ; but Rogers thought this sum 
should be given for the new volume alone, 
and that the Longmans ought to be tried. 
Went to Longmans; settled some more of 
business ; from thence to Wilkie, who pro- 
duced me two large bags of Sheridan’s papers 
to examine. Worked at them for two hours. 
By the by, much talk in town about 44 Brum- 
mel’s Memoirs.” Murray told me a day or 
two ago, that the report was bo had offered 
60001. for the “ Memoirs/* but that the Re- 
j gent had sent Brummel 6000/. to suppress 
them ! Upon Murray's saying he really had 
some idea of going to Calais to treat with 
Brummel, I asked him (Scropo Davies was 
by) what he would give me for a volume in 
the style of the 44 Fudges,” on his corre- 
spondence and interviews with Brummel? 
j 44 A thousand guineas,” he said, 44 this in- 
■* stant.” But I rather think I should be 
! tempted to quiz Master Murray, in such a 
i work, a little more than he would like, 
j 7th. Breakfasted at Lady Donegal’s, 
j Kind, excellent woman I what would I not 
j do to give her the health and happiness she 
j so well deserves. Went to Rees at nine 
j o’clock. Told me the particulars of the con- 
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frivncc at Rogers’s ; said lie had prefaced 
the oiler lie had made, by telling them they 
must not expect anything like what would 
be given for a work of mine — (wonder how 
Lord Holland liked this as Crabbe is his 
groat favourite) ; and for the new work and 
the old had only offered 1000/. A great fall- 
ing off this from Murray’s offer. So I told 
him ; but he said, that from an inquiry into 
tho past sale of Crabbe’s works, it was the 
most they thought it prudent to give. 

8th. Breakfasted with Power, and revised 
the letter-press of some of the numbers of 
tho 44 Melodies,” as be is about to stereotype 
the wbolo work. From thence to Longman’s, 
where I received a bond to 44 Miss Anastasia 
Mary Moore” for 515/. The dear mother 
will be so glad to get this. Paddled back 
through the swimming streets to Rogers, 
who had fixed two for mo to call. Found 
him in consternation about Crabbo, who had 
written to Murray immediately after the 
interview with Rees, to say ho would accept 
his offer, but had not heard from him since. 
Rogers proposed we should go together to 
Murray as bo wanted to speak to him about 
his own poem, which ho thinks of publishing 
with him in shares. Went to Murray; and, 
after Rogers hud talked to him about his own 
poem, and told Murray that he was printing 
it himself, to see bow it looked, lie said care- 
lessly, 44 I am glad to find, Mr. Murray, that 
you have settled with Mr. Crabbe for his 
now work.” This clinched the business. 
Murray answered very cheerfully that he 
had; so off we set to poor Crabbe (who 
was moping dismally at home, and had nearly 
given lip all hope of his thousands), to tell 
him the news, which of course set his mind 
perfectly at ease. 

9th. Arrived at Caine a little after seven, 
and at home before nine. 

12th. Lord Lansdowno arrived about 
half-past one, and we all went to church ; 
he and I walked ; and Bessy, tho nurse, and 
little one went in a chaise. 

19th, Walked over to Bowood. Talked 
of 44 King’s Anecdotes.” King had evidently 
got rid of much of his Jacobitism when he 
wrote this book. Lord L.’s father had heard 


Afterwards Sir Henry Bishop. 
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King deliver some of liis Kntcliffe orations , 
and win ‘never the word reilcat (which came 
more than once) occurred, King would pause, 
and, though the passage had no reference to 
anything connected with politics, this word, 
and King’s significant pause upon it, were a 
signal for the Jacobite part of his audience 
to applaud. One of the passages was redeat 
Astr« a viryo . Was reading Fearon’s hook 
upon America ; recommended it as tho most 
acute work upon tho subject he had seen. 

2*2nd. Bessy thinks of giving a little 
dance next week, and as the idea seems to 
amuse her, she shall do it ; the dear girl so 
seldom leaves her home, that she deserves 
every enlivenment of which that sphere is 
capable. 

23rd. Read the “ Heart of Mid-Lothian ” 
to Bessy in the evening. Have got a wet- 
nurse for little Tommy, a woman in the 
neighbourhood, to come three times a day, 
which is better than nothing. Poor little 
thing ! with a mother that can give him no 
milk, and a father that can give him no 
money, what business has ho in this world ? 
Bowles had called in the morning ; and was 
most amusing about his purchase of a great 
coat once in Monmouth Street, which while 
in the shop he took for blue, but which on 
his appearance in the sunshine he found to 
he a glaring glossy green. His being met 
in this coat by a great church dignitary, 
&c. &c. 

30th. Routed out of my study by tho 
preparations for the dance to-morrow night, 
and not able to get into my other study, the 
garden, on account of the damp, foggy wea- 
ther. Copied out some music. At a quarter 
to six, Macdonald called upon mo to go to 
dinner at Bowood ; obliged to feel our way, 
not very safely, through the fog. Company 
at dinner: Lemon and Lady Charlotte (Lady 
L.’s sister), Dickinson, an M. 1\; Abercrom- 
bie, Macdonald’s brother, Sir James Mac- 
kintosh, and Charles Fox. Sat between 
Mackintosh and Lord L. Talked of Fearon, 
and Birkbock.* The singularity of two such 

* Dr. Birkbeck, the joint-founder with Lord 
Brougham of Mechanics’ Institutes. 


men being produced out of tho middling 
class of society at the same time ; proof o; 
the intelligence now spread through thai 
rank of Englishmen. It must make those 
in the higher regions look about them and 
be on the alert; every man now feels that 
kind of warning from the man immediately 
beneath him, and the stimulus is propagated. 
What it will come to God knows. What 
Curran said when asked what there was 
doing in the House of Lords ? “ Only Lord 
Moira, airing his vocabulary : ” better than 
anything P. has told of him. Grattan de- 
lightful; “so much (Mackintosh said) to 
admire, so much to love in him, so much to 
laugh at, so wise, so odd, so good.” Sir J. 
Mackintosh told of u Barry Close, 9 the well 
known East Indian officer, that not having 
learned anything previous to his going to 
India, he got everything he knew through 
the medium of Persian literature; studied 
logic in a translation (from Arabic into Per- 
sian) of Aristotle ; and was a most learned 
and troublesome practician , as well as theo- 
rist, in dialectics. Some one brought him a 
volume of Lord Bacon (of whom he had 
never heard) and said, “ Here is a man who 
has attacked your friend, Aristotle, tooth 
and nail.” “ Who can the impudent fellow 
be?” said Close. “Lord Bacon.” “Who 
the deyil is he? What trash people do 
publish in these times!” After reading him, 
however, he confessed that Lord Bacon had 
said some devilish sensible things. Music 
in the evening ; all hut Mackintosh and the 
elder Macdonald attentive. They talked the 
whole time: I did not mind Macdonald; 
but I was sony for Mackintosh. I said, 
when I got up from siting, “I see those 
two gentlemen like to talk to accompani- 
ment,” which brought tho rest of the company 
upon them, and they were put to the blush. 
Mackintosh soon atoned by the agreeableness 
of his conversation, and I was too selfish to 
follow the example of his not listening . 
Mackintosh quoted two lines from Dryden’s 
1 Cymon and Iphigenia ” as perfection : 

Love first taught Shame ; and Shame, with Love 
at strife. 

Taught all the sweet civilities of life.” 
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Lord L. and 1 agreed that it required rather 
too iiiurli thought to perceive its bounty, but 
that wlion once wo arrive at all the refine- 
ment of the idea, it is exquisite indeed, lie 
also quoted the first six lines of the “Intro- 
duction to the Tales’* as particularly happy 
and eloquent. lie then introduced a criticism 
(which I had heard him show oil* before) on 
Drvden’s translation of the opening’ lines 
of “ /E lie id 11 as being particularly faulty. 
“Haughty Juno's unrelenting hate,” not in 
the original, and weakening the effect of the 
fatality which was supposed to impel him. 
To “ expelled and exil’d,” a similar objection, 
the important point “ Italiam ” left out. The 
force of fatoprofugm not at nil done justice 
to. Lord L. mentioned a passage in Florus, 
where the word profugus was very strangely 
used. I forget it; but it describes one of 
the Roman generals as profugus for the sake 
of seeking out an enemy to Rome. Dr. 
Paley at Cambridge (Q. E. E.) called the 
word profugus (the consequence of his nor- 
thern education), and the following line was 
written on the occasion, — “Errat Virgilius, 
forte profiigus erat.” I mentioned Dry den’s 
“ Juvenal,” and repeated his and Gifford’s 
translation of the line, “ Quanto prerstanfius 
essetf in the third satire, to show how much 
more sweetly Dry den has done them. Gif- 
ford's is (if I recollect right) thus — 

“Nymph of the spring! more graced thy haunts 
had been, 

More honour’d, if an edge of living green 
Thy bubbling fount had circumscribed alone, 

Ami marble ne’er profaned the native atone.” 

Dirden has done it thus — 

“ IIow much more beauteous had the fountain been, 
Embellish’d with h# first created green, 

Where crystal streams through living turf had 
run. 

Contented with an urn of native stone.” 

G ifford’s last line substituted here for Dryden’s 
would make this perfect. I mentioned Lord 
Holland’s imitation of poor Murat, tho King 
of Naples, talking of Virgil, “Ah Virgile, 
qu’il cat beau! (Test mon idolej quo e’est 
sublime 9a, — Tit y re tu patulce rccubansf ’ 
&c. &c. Lord L. mentioned a translation 
of Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village” by a 


foreigner, whom L retnmnbor in London, 
called the Gommandeur <le Tilly, and (lie 
line, “ As ocean sweeps the lain air’d mole 
away,” was done “Com me la mer del mil 
les travaux de la taupe.” I told ail anecdote 
mentioned to me by Lord Moira, of a foreign 
teacher of either music or drawing at Lady 
Perth's in Scotland. As lie was walking 
round the terrace with Lord M., the latter 
said,* 4 Voila le ( ’bateau de Macbeth.” “ Muc- 
cubee, milor,” said the artist. “ Je crois que 
! e’est Macbeth,” modestly answered Lord M. 
“Pardon, milor, nous le prom m^rns Maccabee 
stir le Continent ; Judas Maccabeus, Em- 
pereur Romain l” Talked of the egotism of 
foreign writers. The Abbt 5 de Pradt begins 
one of his books, “ Un seul hoinme a sauv<5 
l’Europe ; e’est moi.” The best of it is, be 
read this in a company where the Duke of 
Wellington was ; and, on the Abbd making 
a pause at the word “l’Europe,” all eyes 
were turned to the Duke; but then came 
out, to their no email astonishment “ C’est 
moi!” Lady Lansdowne very kind and 
amiable ; could not help being charmed 
with her; and my neighbour, M., so delighted 
— one third with the woman, and tiro thirds 
(being a Scotchman) with the Marchioness, 
that he asked my advice whether he should 
not make her a present of his beautiful table 
of Amboyna wood. Told him, if he was 
not afraid of the awkward proliability of her 
refusing to accept it, I thought lie hud better. 
Came home safe through the fog. 

31st. All hustle and preparation for our 
dance in the evening; tho supper laid in my 
study. Poor Lossy on her legs all day, to 
get everything as nice as possible ; my chief 
occupation, besides drawing tho wine, to 
keep little Tom quiet. All went off most 
gaily. Wo did our best to make them 
happy; and, to do our guests justice, they 
seemed all to come wfth a determination to 
be pleased. Supped at half-past twelve. I 
had lobsters, oysters, and champagne, express 
from London for the occasion, and the supper 
looked not only gay but elegant. Twenty- 
two persons supped in my little study. I 
sung for them after supper, and then to 
dancing again till near four in tho morning, 
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Poor Bessy's eyes, which have been sore for 
soiiie iI.ins, dreadfully inflamed and red 
through the whole evening. A gay begin- 
ning to the new year. Heaven send, it may 
so go on, and that thus 

** Our days and nights, with all their hours, 

Way dance away with down upon their feet!” 

January 1st, 1819. Weary, and resting 
after Jast night’s gaieties. Visitors in the 
morning. Read to Bessy the Scotch novel 
in the evening. Have got through half of 
( i i 111 >rd ’s ‘ ‘ Memoirs of Ben J < mson. ” What 
a “ canker’d carle” it is! Strange that a 
man should he able to lash himself up into 
such a spiteful fury, not only against the 
living but the dead, with whom he engages 
in a sort oisewmachym every page. Poor dull 
and dead Malone is the shadow at which he 
thrusts in his “ Jonson,” as he did at poor 
Monck Mason, still duller and deader in his 
“ Massinger.” 

4th. Finished the “ Heart of Mid-Lo- 
thian ” to Bessy, in the evening ; a most 
extravagant and incredible story, but full of 
striking situations and picturesque sketches ; 
the winding-up disagreeable and unsatis- 
factory. 

Gth. Lay in bed till late, and wrote some 
of “ Tom Cribh’s Memorial.” Walked out 
for two horns; the most divine day (the 
season considered) that ever I felt or saw. 

8th. J ay called upon me at half-past three 
in his gig, to take me to dinner at his father’s, 
Harthain Park. Company at dinner: the 
Hawkins; Lady Frances W. was to have 
come with them, but, to my somewhat dis- 
appointment, she had been called away to 
London the day before; the Dickensons, 
Mr. Johnson, who travelled with the Prince 
of Orange, and Mr. Longlands, an usher of 
Westminster. We spoke of Sir Robert 
Walpole; that himself and George I. had 
governed England by bad Latin ; for as Sir 
R. could not speak French nor George En- 
glish, they were obliged to confer in Latin. 
A good thing of Madame Do Stael’s about j 
the Duko of Wellington, that “thero never ' 
was so great a man made out of such small 
materials.” Reminded of a good thing said, 


I believe, by Kelly, the Irish barrister (my 
godfather, by the bye), on somo man, whose I 
children bore not the most respectable cha- \ 
racters, asking him one day, “ Have you j 
heard of my son’s robbery ? ” “ No,” said j 

Kelly; “ who did he rob?” On my men- 
tioning the story of Sheridan stealing a joke 
from Delpini, Mr. L. said it was certainly 
an infringement upon the “ Opera in usum 
Delpini.” Slept at Joy’s. 

9th. Ilazlitt’s “Lecture on Sheridan” * 
(quoted in the “ Chronicle ” of this morning, 
and containing a warm eulogium on me) led 
us to talk of humour, Rabelais, &c. A good 
thing of Home Tooke, when a certain raffish 
gentleman said to him sneeringly at the 
hustings, “ Well, Mr. Tooke, you have all 
the blackguards with you this morning;” 
“I am delighted to hear it, sir, — and from 
such excellent authority too.” 

10th. Had written a day or two ago to 
the Longmans, to say I felt rather faint- 
hearted about the Flash volume, and that, as 
it might be thought too low a thing for such j 
great booksellers and poets as we are, they 
had better perhaps employ some under- 
strapper in the Row to publish it for them, 
as Carpenter did at first with the “Twopenny 
Post Bag.” Received an answer from them 
to-day, saying, that as they were sure there 
would bo nothing in it that would put them 
in Newgate, they would themselves be the 
publishers, and announce it by the title I j 
should send this next week. 

11th. Received from Power the 2nd num- 
ber of the “ Quarterly Musical Review,” in 
which there are two articles, most warmly 
laudatory, on my “ National Melodies ” and 
seventh number of the “Irish.” They pro- 
nounce the latter better than any of the 
former ones. Hunt, in last Sunday’s “ Ex- 
aminer,” said it was not so good. A remark 
in one of the articles struck me with a sort 
of chilling consciousness, — “We can per- 
ceive tho coming on of age in the calmer fires 
of tho modem Anacreon.” Alas ! it is but 
too truo ; my eighth lustrum is within little 
moro than a year of being completed.* 

* It must be recollected that Mr. Moore always 
supposed he was bom in the year 1780. 
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12th. Had a letter from my father, in 
answer to one in which I begged them not 
to stint themselves of any comforts this 
Christmas season, as, even if there were some 
little exeeedings over the 100/. a year I give 
them, I would cheerfully endeavour to pay 
] it for them. He says in his answer, that they 
I manage to keep within their income (which, 
i with his half-pay, is about 200/. a year), but 
| that some debts remain still undischarged 
I since his dismissal from the Barracks. These 
, I must relieve him of as soon as pos- 
• sible. 

! 13th. “ Cribb’s Memorial ” nearly finished. 

Walked four hours ; the day exquisite. Felt 
bursts of devotion while I walked and looked 
at the glorious world about me ; which did 
me more good than whole volumes of theo- 
logy. 

17th. Collected my notes for the preface 
of “ Cribb,” which is advertised in the paper 
to-day. Read the story of Ceyx and Ilal- 
cyone in Ovid ; charmingly told. He has in 
general more pathos and fancy than any of 
; the ancients, though deficient certainly in 
simplicity and sublimity. 

20th. A day as mild, fresh, and sunny as 
if it was the beginning of summer. Went 
■with the Macdonalds to dine with their 
brother, the parson of Bishop’s Cannings. 
The company, besides ourselves, Bowles, 
Mr. Mayo and Mr. Williams. Story about 
Dr. Parr, cutting the throat of his first wife’s 
picture one day when she irritated him very 
much by destroying his favourite cat. Came 
home at twelve o’clock; dear Bessy sitting 
up for me. Bankes’s “ Civil History of 
Rome,” which I have looked over, but a 
dullish book. Contrived to leave out the 
point of Svlla’s famous saying to the young 
man who insulted him after his abdication. 
His account of the constitution of the senate 
very unsatisfactory. Jekyll said the other 
day to a man who professed to like Bankes’s 
book, “ I suppose you would rather have his 
Rome (room) than his company” 

23rd. Read some of Wyclierlye’s “Plain 
Dealer.” Did Bums ever read the following 
passage ? “ I weigh the man, not his title ; 
His not the king’s stamp can make the metal 


[.Etat. 30. 

better or heavier In his fine song, “For 
a’ that,” there is something very like it : 

44 The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man's the gowd for a’ that.” 

26th. Received a letter from my proctor, 
Toller, to say that the King’s proctor had 
been instructed to make a motion against 
me (». e. to attach me) on Friday next, and 
that I must come up to town immediately to 
make the necessary affidavits: very incon- 
venient this every way. 

27th. Arrived in town about half-past 
nine ; drove to the New Ilummums, and 
had a warm bath. Went to Toller, who 
told me he thought in one of the cases (the 
“ Lydia ”) we had rather “ sickened ” our 
adversaries, ns they had withdrawn their 
motion against me, and were now suing 
for a monition against the captor's agent. 
This is something ; not to make my affidavits 
till to-inorrow. 

28th. Went to breakfast with Rogers, who 
is in the very agonies of parturition : showed 
me the work ready printed ami in boards, but 
ho is still making alterations : told me that 
Lord Byron’s “ Don Juan ” is pronounced by 
Ilobhouse and others us unfit for publica- 
tion. Crabbe’s delight at having three thou- 
sand pounds in his pocket. K. offered to 
take care of the bills for him, but no, lie 
must take them down to show them to his 
son John. “ Would not copies do ? ” “ No, 
must show son John the actual notes.” 
Went to Lady Donegal’s: she has been again 
ill, hut now somewhat recovered : never see 
these two admirable sisters, but to like them 
better and better. Went from them to Lord 
Lansdowne — kind, excellent man : spoke 
with much feeling of the loss they had 
had in Lady Ilchester, who seems to have 
go ne ofF something like the Prinress Char- 
lotte. Lady L. has been very ill in conse- 
quence of the shock. Talked of Sir R. Wil- 
son’s failure in his parliamentary debut ; and 
said the representative of the commercial tal- 
ent of the country (meaning Waithman) had 
been just as promising in his commonement 
as ho of the military had been unfortunate. 
Wilson has no judgment. Lord L. goes to 
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the Covent Garden Fund Dinner to-morrow : 
believe I shall go : asked me to dine to-day 
to meet Wishaw and the two young Ro- 
millys, but I had promised to dine tete-a- 
tete with Rogers. Called upon Shee the 
painter, who told me that Lord Holland was 
so much pleased with his picture of me (a 
copy from that which Richard Power bought, 
and not at all so good), that he said he must 
have it: “Must have my friend Moore’s 
picture.” “This shows (said Shee) how 
you stand in that house,” and it is certainly 
flattering. Went to Murray. Rogers had 
told me that Murray said he would himself, 
whether W T ilkie came into it or not, run all 
risks in publishing my “ Life of Sheridan,” 
and give me a thousand pounds for it. I now 
found this was the case. Talked of “ Don 
Juan : ” but too true that it is not fit for 
publication : he seems, by living so long out 
of London, to have forgotten that standard 
of decorum in society to which every one 
must refer his words at least, who hopes to 
be either listened to or read by the world. 
It is all about himself and Lady B. and rak- 
ing up the whole transaction in a way the 
world would never bear. Went to Toller : 
the affidavits are in Dr. Lusliington’s hands 
to bo considered. Met Lusliington after- 
wards ; a good fellow, I believe, as well as a 
clever one, and was onco a gay fellow. Curi- 
ous enough to see my old friend Caliban (he 
went in that character with me once to a 
masquerade) turned into the grave and 
serious Doctor of Civil Law. Dined with 
Rogers : he had cancelled his note about 
Lord Ossory at Lord Holland's suggestion : 
it alluded to Lord Ossory’s habit of trans- 
acting his magisterial business out of doors, 
which procured for him the name of Lord 
Chief Justice in Eyre (Air). Lord II. did 
not wish this joke to remain. 

29th. Breakfasted with the Donegals ; 
called afterwards upon Rogers, and from 
thence to Lord Holland’s in St. James's 
Square ; found Lord and Lady II. and 
Allen at home, just down to breakfast, 
though near two o’clock ; made many kind 
inquiries about my Bermuda business • spoke 
of the article in the new number of the 


“ Edinburgh Review ” on Universal Suf- 
frage, which is by Mackintosh. Lady IL 
spoke of poor Perry’s bad state of health, 
and of the loss he would be to the political 
world. Went to Toller, and signed the 
affidavits ; called at Longmans, and then 
home to dress for the Covent Garden dinner. 
The Duke of Sussex came out of the circle 
upon seeing me, and most cordially giving 
me both his hands, walked me into a corner 
to converse with me. I told him of my 
Bermuda misfortune, which he expressed 
t much interest about. I said, “This pro- 
mises to be a pleasant dinner, sir.” “Ah 
but,” he answered, “what a glorious dinner 
we shall have on Wednesday next 1 ” allud- 
ing to the great Opposition dinner, with 
Tierney in the chair. He asked, “Am’t” 
you working for us now?” I said, “No. 
“Ay, but I am sure you are.” He alluded, 
I rather think, to the announcement of 
“Cribb,” which some suspect to be mine, 
though neither Rogers nor the Donegals 
have said a word about it. Lady Holland 
asked me directly whether it was by me, 
and I answered, “ No.” A paragraph in our 
papers lately, giving an account of some 
strangers being hustled at the Stock Ex- 
change, and a row taking place in conse- 
quence, was translated into the French pa- 
pers thus — “Mons. Stock Exchange dtoit 
ochauffd,” &c. I was told that they are get- 
ting up a translation of “ Lalla Rookh ” at 
Paris : it is done by one of the Arnauds, 
who knows but little English, and superin- 
tended by Mortainville, who knows none ; 
so it will be a fine thing between them. 
The dinner long and tiresome. Lord Hol- 
land hail asked me to go home with him 
after it, but having been crammed up in a 
corner with dirty dishes, I did not feel clean 
enough for decent society afterwards. Lord 
and Lady II. and Allen quite prodigal in their 
praises this morning of my article in the 
“ Edinburgh Review ” upon “ Boyd’s Trans- 
lations of the Fathers,” which I pointed 
out to them when I was last in town. 
Allen said it was full of wit, and endea- 
voured to recollect some book he met with 
the other day which would do admirably for 
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me to review in the same manner. He is 
very anxious that I should do something fo: 
Jeffrey, who is hard pressed for assistance. 
Two of the articles in the last number are 
by Sydney Smith, viz. “ Madame D’Epinay ” 
and “ American Travellers.” 

80th. Met Hobhouse, and walked some 
time with him ; has no doubt of succeeding, 
but fears* that Hunt will worry him prodi- 
giously : says he cannot sleep at nights from 
anxiety, and he certainly seems wasting away 
under his patriotic operations. Asked him, 
had I any chance of a glimpse at Don Juan P 
and then found that Byron had desired it 
might be referred to my decision, the three 
persons whom he had bid Hobhouse consult 
as to the propriety of publishing it being 
Hookham Frere, Stewart Rose, and myself 
Frere, as the only one of the three in town, 
had read it, and pronounced decidedly against 
the publication. Met Murray, who said he 
had settled all with Wilkie, and I was to 
have 1000 guineas for the “ Life.” Went 
to Lord Holland’s ; asked me whether I did 
not mean to dine there; said, “Yes.” In 
his peculiarly hearty manner he exclaimed, 

“ Do you know that, to console me during 
your long absence from us, I have bought 
j your picture P” I told him I had heard so, 

J and was, of course, much flattered by it. 
Hallam came in ; talked of Reform. Lord 
H. had just received a letter from a man, 
proposing a plan of reform, by which three 
millions a year would be raised to the revenue, 
each man paying so much for his vote ; as it 
were taking out a licence to vote. This was 
pretty much, Lord H. said, Home Tooke’s 
plan. In France now they pay 12/. a year 
for the right to vote. America no fair test 
of universal suffrage, as so great a part of the 
population are slaves. Dr. Holland the Al- 
banian traveller, came in ; Mr. Grenville, &c. 
Went to Lady Donegal’s: on the way met 
my excellent old friend Admiral Douglas. 
Frere came in while I was at Lady D.’s : was 
proceeding to talk to him about our joint um- 
pireship on Byron’s poem, when he stopped 
me by a look, and we retired into the next 

• Afterward* Sir Henry Holland, Bart 


room to speak over the subject. He said be 
did not wish the opinion he had pronounced 
to be known to any one except B. himself, 
lest B. should suppose be was taking merit 
to himself among the righteous for having 
been the means for preventing the publica- 
tion of the poem. Spoke of the disgust it 
would excite, if published ; the attacks in it 
upon Lady B. ; and said it is strange, too, 
be should think there was any connection 
between patriotism and profligacy. If we 
had a very Puritan court indeed, one can 
understand then profligacy being adopted as 
a badge of opposition to it, but the reverse 
being the case, there is not even that excuse 
for connecting dissoluteness with patriotism, 
which, on the contrary, ought always to be 
attended by the sternest virtues. Talked of 
“Gulliver;” Lilliput and Brobdignag the 
best of it ; perhaps because the satire is more 
concealed in the narrative , and not so obtru- 
sively the object of the author as it is in the 
latter parts. Sharpe mentioned the “Iter j 
subterraneum,” or “ Klimius,” of Baron do , 
Ilolberg, in imitation of “ Gulliver : ” in one | 
of the places he visits there is an ecclesiastic, 
whose appointment to some great place de- 
pends on his thinking the sun triangular in 
its Bhape. He looks and looks through his 
telescope, but in vain ; be cannot think it 
otherwise than round ; another of more ac- 
commodating vision gets the place, and on 
being questioned by the unsuccessful gentle- 
man, who asks him how it was possible it 
could appear to him triangular ; os for him- 
self, he confessed, let him look at it how or 
when he might, it always seemed to him 
round. The other answers, “Certainly, it 
must be confessed that, for a triangular body, 
it is very round.” This is the only good 
thing, Sharpe said, in the work. Spoke of 
the sect of Humanitarians : Parr’s horror at 
this barbarous word ; much more shocked as 
a grammarian at the word, than as a divine 
at the sect : but why is it more barbarous 
than Unitarian and Trinitarian P Talked of 
Arians: I mentioned Locke and Newton as 
Arians : they all said not Newton; but I 
And since that Whiston pronounced him an 
Arian ; must inquire into this. Talked of 
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(t Aristophanes.” I mentioned the admirable 
article upon u Aristophanes ” in the il Quar- 
terly,” two or three years ago. Sharpe re- 
membered it also, and thought it altogether 
perfect. 

31st. Went to breakfast with Hobhouse, 
in order to read Lord Byron’s poem: a 
strange production, full of talent and singu- 
larity, as everything he writes must be : some 
highly beautiful passages, and some highly 
humorous ones ; but, as a whole, not pub- 
lishable. Don J uan’s mother is Lady Byron, 
and not only her learning, but various other 
points about her, ridiculed. He talks of her 
favourite dress being dimity (which is the 
case), dimity rhyming very comically with 
sublimity ; and the conclusion of one stanza 
is, " I hate a dumpy woman,” meaning Lady 
B. again. This would disgust the public 
beyond endurance. There is also a sys- 
tematised profligacy running through it, 
which would not be borne. Hobhouse has 
undertaken the delicate task of letting him 
know our joint opinions. The two following 
lines are well rhymed, — 

“ But, oh ye lords of ladies intellectual, 

Come, tell us truly, have they not hen-peck’d 
you all ? 

Hobhouse busy all the time in drawing up 
a petition about the hustings. Sir R. Wilson 
and Douglas Kinnaird came in while I was 
there. Went to Rogers’s; found Luttrell 
there. Read his lines on Ampthill : smooth 
and elegant verses, and his praise of Lord 
Holland just what it ought to be. Lord H. 
is one of the few noblemen a man can praise 
with a clear conscience. Talked of poetry ; 
of the beauty of some parts of u Rimini,” 
and the wretchedness of others. L. said, 

“ Between what one wouldn't write and what 
one couldn't , ’twas a hard game to play at.” 

I said, “ A man must risk the former to at- 
tain the latter, and it was the same daring 
that produced the things we wouldn't write 
and those we thought we couldn’t” We all 
walked into the Park, and then Luttrell and 
I proceeded towards the city. I called in at 
Perry’s, and wrote some lines I had long 
promised in his splendid copy of “ Lalla 
Rookh:” the binding of thfa cost him, I 


think, twelve pounds. The lines are mere 
prose, but I wished to state plainly the fact, 
that it was owing to his interference with' 
the booksellers I got such a magnificent sum j 
for the work. 

February 1st. In the coach at half-past 
six : a young Irishman one of the passengers, 
whose family reside entirely at Bath. He 
abused the lower orders of Irish, and said it 
was impossible for a gentleman to live among 
them without being kilt. Take for granted, 
from what he said, that his father must be 
some griping landlord or Orange magistrate. 
Arrived at home at eight in the evening, and 
found the dear wife and her little ones well, 
and all smiles to see me. 

2nd to 9th. Being pressed for time, must 
lump these days. Resumed my “ Cribb,” 
which has now been announced this fortnight 
past: promised to have some of the copy j 
ready by middle of next week. j 

13th, 14th. Niente-niente. j 

19th. Called upon Mrs. Phipps; low : 
spirited and unwell in the evening. 

21st. Breakfasted in bed for the purpose | 
of hastening the remainder of my “ Cribb ” 
work. It is singular the difference that bed | 
makes, not only in the facility but the fancy , 
of what I write. Whether it be the hori- : 
zontal position (which Richerand, the French 
physiologist, says is most favourable to ; 
thought), or more probably the removal of j 
all those external objects that divert the at- ! 
tention, it is certain that the effect is always : 
the same ; and if I did not find that it re- ! 
laxed me exceedingly, I should pass half my 
days in bed for the purpose of composition. 
There is a Latin poem of M. de Valois, in 
which he has adduced high authorities for 
this practioe : 

** Quia nescit quondam, Auaonios Graiosque poetas, 

&c. 

In lectia cum scriniolo studuiaae sedentea.” 

Where did he learn that Herodotus and Plato 
studied in bed P 

** Lucifer Herodotum vidit Vesperque Cuban tern, 
Deaedit totoa hac Plato aaape dies." 

24th. Received a letter from Wilkie, in 
wondrous hurry, for the “ Life of Sheridan/’ 
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and lagging me to send up some of the MS. 
to go to press immediately. Poor little man! 
if he gets it within the year he may be very 
well satisfied. Mr. Money the clergyman 
called upon me. Qot on the subject of the 
Trinity; showed off my knowledge of the 
passage in Timothy! and its different readings 
of cic and Otoe; mentioned the curious ex- 
amination of the Alexandrian manuscript by 
Dr. Berriman and somebody else ; then spoke 
of the verse in John ; all to the astonishment, 
I doubt not, of the good parson. 

25th. The Macdonalds and Hugheses 
dined with us. Macdonald brought two or 
three of the famous Chinese birds’ nests to 
show us. I eat of the soup one day at Sir 
S. Raffles’s : the soup was like other soup, 
but the nest that floated in it was the devil. 
Macdonald says, however, it ought to have 
been all dissolved. Received a letter from 
my father to-day, saying, that my letting him 
draw upon me for the 40/. to pay his little 
debts gave him a happiness of migd he had 
not known for a long time. 

March 1st. Idled a good deal. Began to 
read the correct report which I have of Sheri- 
dan’s great Westminster Hall speech. Find 
it has been sadly misrepresented in all the 
published accounts. 

8th. Began another Sacred Song to a 
chant of Lord Momington’s. In the evening 
looked over some of Sheridan’s papers. Va- 
rious copies, both rough and correct, of the 
“ School for Scandal.” Strange that “ The 
Rivals ” should be the only one of his pieces 
of which there appears to be no trace among 
his papers. Resolved to resume my Sheri- 
dan task, and be industrious about it. 

11th. Trying to write words to a Bene- 
dictus of Mozart’s, but, from the difficulty of 
the measure, fear I shall not be able to ac- 
complish it. Have some idea of writing a 
playfiil thing against quadrilles iu favour of 
country-dances. Thought of making it mock- 
heroic, but it is so difficult to buckram one’s 
lines enough for that style. Read Bristed’s 
u Resources of the United States.” This is 
the person who has accused me of “swinging 
into the opposite extreme ” about America. 
His book is full of information. Found two 


tetters of tixe Prince’s among Sheridan’s 
papers; one dated in 1803, informing S, that 
he had just received “a most impertinent 
letter from Addington!*’ and desiring hinwto 
come to him! 88 it must be answered imme- 
diately. 

12 th. Wrote a verse in a sort of scrambl- 
ing metre to the “ Benedictus.” Read some 
of a Minerva press novel to Bessy in the 
evening. Wrote a few sentences of the 
“Life,” and read “Bristed.” The popula- 
tion of America but ten millions. Great 
faults in their judiciary : in most of the States 
the judges are only appointed for a few years, 
which must be fatal to their independence; 
in Connecticut and Rhode Island they are 
appointed annually. The diversity of the 
laws through the States another serious 
grievance : a crime punishable in New York 
not punishable in New Jersey. The extent 
of the Western country is more than fifteen 
times as large as all the British Isles. 

13th . H ave heard nothing from the Long- 
mans about “ Cribb.” Fear very much it is 
a coup mmqu6 ; or too vulgar a subject per- 
haps for the refined readers, and too refinedly 
executed for the vulgar ones. 

14th. Had a letter from the Longmans 
to say that they had already nearly sold the 
first edition of “ Cribb,” (2000 copies), and 
had worked off 2000 more as a second and 
third edition. This is far beyond what I 
expected. They sent me also a review of 
it in the “ Literary Gazette; ” very friendly, 
indeed, considering it is a Tory publication. 
All this makes my mind easier on the subject. 
Copied out some of the “ Sacred Songs ” I 
had written, 

17th. Finished “ Bristed ; ” a very wordy 
book, but sometimes eloquent, and full of in- 
formation about America. In the evening 
looked through the first volume of “ Mill’s 
India ; ” a rich display of learning ; combats 
all the flattering theories and notices that 
have been held with respect to the Hindoos ; 
exposes many instances of weakness in Sir 
W. Jones on this subject. Was he not a 
little weak? What somebody has said of 
Longinus might, I think, be well applied to 
him : tptXoXoyov fitv % (pi Xoao<pov St ovtapug. 
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18th. Set out between twelve and one tc 
walk to Bowles’s. Took the way through 
Bowood, and had a most delicious walk of it. 
Arfived at Bowles’s between three and four. 
Talked of Calvinism (his favourite subject) 
after dinn er. He said that almost all the 
atrocious crimes of the day were owing to 
this doctrine. Mentioned several instances. 
1 mentioned a quotation. I had seen from a 
work by Bishop Hall on “ Moderation ; ” at 
the end of which he says, “ Master Calvin 
did the Church good service in seizing and 
burning Servetus. ” He was surprised at this 
being in Hall. Said he had read but one of 
HaH’s writings, t. e. his “ Hard Measure,” 
and that Hall certainly deserved the “ hard 
measure ” he himself had met with in 1043, 

| and which he describes in this work, for ut- 
tering such a sentiment. I had found B., 
when I came to dinner, reading Campbell's 
new work on the Poets, and very nervous 
at tjie attack which C. has made on his re- 
marks upon Pope. Told him I had seen it 
extracted in the “ Chronicle ” as “an answer 
to Bowles.” B. is resolved to reply to it 
through the same channel. 

19th. After breakfast we set out for Bath : 
stopped at Corsham in our way. Magnificent 
house: the hall very striking ; had only time 
to look at the two very fine Claudes. Arrived 
in Bath at three. Walked about Met un- 
expectedly Lady C. Fitzgerald and her hus- 
band. After supper, to my no small horror, 

“ The Minstrel Boy” was sung again, for the 
purpose of introducing a speech about me from 
Captain Crofton, proposing my health in a 
most panegyric style. It was received with 
great acclamations ; but, from having no pre- 
vious suspicion of such an honour, I had 
hardly a decent word to say in returning thanks 
for it. I know I concluded thus : “ But per- 
haps silence is the best sort of eloquence, par- 
ticularly for an Irishman : I shall, therefore,” 
&c. &c. I meant to have said, “It is, at 
least, a very Irish sort.” During the ball, was 
stared at on all sides without mercy. In such 
a place as Bath, any little lion makes a stir. 
Got to bed between two and three. 

20th, Called upon Lady C. Fitzgerald at 
half-past eleven. She mentioned that young 


D'Arblay (Miss Burney’s son) bad ill “Lalla 
Bookh ”by heart : praised him highly. Re- 
turned in an hour to Bowles, who wished tttfe 
to read what he had done in answer to Camp 
bell. Found him in the bar of the White 
Hart, dictating to a waiter (who acted as 
amanuensis for him) his ideas .of the true 
sublime in poetry: never was there such a 
Parson Adams since the real one. 

21st. Arrived at hoipe at five. 

22nd to 24th. Read “ Mill’s India,” and 
made notes for my Remarks on Hastings’ 
Trial. Wrote to Murray, to say I would 
draw upon him at three months for 160/. of 
my Sheridan money. In his answer he says, 

“ I wish you would write a ‘ Tom Brown ’ on 
the literature, manners, and characters of the 
day, and we would sell a billion. c Cribb ’ 
is not happy.” This latter sentence annoyed 
me exceedingly, as corroborating what I 
long feared about this luckless production. 

25th. Walked into Devizes. Found the 
banker would not discount a bill at three 
months, so drew for a hundred at two 
months. Had a letter from the Donegals 
scolding me about “Cribb,” which added 
not a little to my vexation. Resolved never 
to have anything more to do with satire : it 
is a path in which one not only strews but 
gathers thorns; and nothing but the most 
flourishing success can enable one to brave 
and laugh at all the enmity which it pro- 
duces. The instant there is anything like a j 
failure, all the stung persons are ready with j 
their stings in return.- Determined, as I j 
walked home, to write “A Farewell to I 
Satire, by Thomas Brown,” &c. &c. 

27th. A ludicrous riddle by one of the j 
Smiths, — “Use me well, I’m everybody; 
scratch my back, I’m nobody “A looking- 
glass.” After breakfast Mrs. M. led me 
through the picture rooms. A fine “ Head 
>f Salvator Mundi” by Carlo Dolce; 

‘ Rubens and his Mistress hunting,” a fine 
picture; “*Rubens and his three Wives.” 
Always makes himself so handsome, though 
he was by no means so, and was very car- 
rotty headed(P). In the course of conversa- 
tion with Mrs. M., remarking what odd 
things women’s hearts were (in reference to 
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outers o£ love and gdkmry)> 8h* answered, 
'f0m odder IbrnmakV’ But I asked her, 
didn’t she think the netaxnti with which 
women had to straggle produce more incon- 
giitfcencies in their conduct, and more fantas- 
tical fancies in their minds, than were 
usually observable in men. The course of 
the latter is like a free, unresisted current ; 
whereas the continued pressure under which 
the feelings of woman lie, and the narrow 
channels of duly through which they are 
forced, produce all those multiform shoots 
and unexpected gushes which arise from 
similar causes in artificial waterworks. 

28th. Bowles called according to appoint- 
ment, haying given me the proofs of a pam- 
phlet he is about to publish (on the increase 
of crimes, poor laws, &c.) to look over. I 
; had marked with a pencil the things I had 
• particularly objected to; but the truth is, 
the whole is weak and confused. His head, 
however, is now full of his answer to Camp- 
: bell, which his present intention is to publish 
in the shape of a letter to me. Finished the 
first volume of Evelyn ; a good man, but, 

' with all his goodness and piety, a timeserver. 

! Read " Mill's India ; ” a hard-headed fellow 
! (and his style as hard as his head), who 
hates lawyers to a most exemplary degree, in 
which I most heartily agree with him. I 
am reading "Belsham’s George the Third” 
for the second time : find, by comparing him 
| with Mill, that his sketch of Indian affairs is 
{ done with much accuracy, which tells well 
for his fidelity on other points, 
j 29th and 80th. Murray writes to me 
that Hobhouse has received another letter 
from Lord Byron, peremptorily insisting on 
the publication of " Don Juan.” But they 
have again remonstrated : the murder, how- 
ever, will out, some time or other. A letter 
from my dear father, saying that my mother 
has "just told him (with a sharp scolding) 
that he never writes to me but when he wants 
money,” " which ” (adds the dedr old man) 
"is too much the case.” Bless them both! 

31st How my old acquaintance, > 

has disgraced himself in this business of 

in the House 1 Many men go through life 
with good characters who are thorough 


rascals all the while; their success -ii the 
world keeping them out of the why of those 
temptations which would draw forth the 
full display of their dispositions; and*the 
little symptoms of it that do escape being 
charitably interpreted, as proofs of keenness 
and knowledge of the world ; an eye to the 
main chance, Ac. Ac. 

April 1st Made Bessy turn her cap awry 
in honour of the day. Wrote some of the 
" Life ” this morning. 

3rd. Wrote and read. Dined at Money's. 
The company, the Bowleses, two Mr. Me- 
thuens, and Mr. and Mrs. Merrywether, 
Talked of prisons, penitentiaries, &c. The 
penitentiary at Devizes was at first so famous j 
for its good soups, that the prisoners used to I 
be anxious to get back again to enjoy them ; 
hut the soups have been abolished. Mrs. { 
Bowles mentioned a curious circumstance that i 
lately happened at Khowell (I think), her na- | 
tive place, where a woman having dreamt that j 
her husband was killed by lightning, could j 
not dismiss the thought from her mind, and i 
during a thunder-storm that occurred soon | 
after, when there came a dreadful flash of j 
lightning, she exclaimed, "That flash has ! 
killed my husband : ” and it was the case, j 
He was then working in a field about two . 
miles off, and a messenger shortly arrived to 
say that that very flash had struck him dead. 
Talked after dinner of sermons. I mentioned- 
that Mr. Fox always spoke of Barrow with 
enthusiasm, and that, upon the strength of 
this opinion, I bought his sermons, but 
found him insufferably dry ; at least os far 
as I read, which was not veiy far. It is 
certain however, I believe, that besides con- 
taining the amplest stores of theological 
learning, he has also bursts of eloquence, 
which though not so poetical as Jeremy Tay- 
lor's, are, from their variety and force, far 
more striking. I mentioned a coin that has 
just been discovered in Ireland, with a He- 
brew inscription on one side, and a head of 
Christ on the other. The inscription has been 
translated by three or four Hebraists, and the 
discrepancy in their translations is rather 
unaccountable, except upon the supposition, 
that these scholars know as much of He- 
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brew as Zadig did of metaphysics, e, little 
or nothing of the matter. One of the com- 
ply mentioned that the first symptoms of 
poor R. L.’s madness was his . ringing the 
alarm bell in the middle of the night at 
Belvoir Castle, and when the servants all 
came r unnin g up to know what was the 
matter, he said, "You forgot to leave me 
my toast and water.” How many people 
there are in this life who, like poor R., 
ring the alarm bell about toast and water ! 
Story of a cart-wheel going over a dandy’s 
neck, and his being saved by the thickness 
of his neckcloth. Found Mrs. Phipps with 
Bessy on my return to supper. Read' some 
of Plutarch’s " Life of Alcibiades,” before I 
went to bed. Alcibiades, after all, a sad 
rout, and would hardly be fit company for 
gentlemen now-a-days. 

4th and 5th. Wrote some of "Sheridan.” 
Read Lord Erskine’s letter upon Fox’s style 
of eloquence and politics, prefixed to Wright’s 
collection of the latter’s speeches. Read 
some of Stewart Rose’s "Italy.” These 
accounts of Italy make me so agog for tra- 
velling that I cannot sit easy upon my chair. 

6th and 7th. Wrote to Bessy’s sister, 
between whom and young Murray an attach- 
ment has for some time existed, saying that, 
if her heart is really set upon marrying him, 
and he is worthy of her, I will do my utmost 
to facilitate any arrangements that may be 
made for the support of her mother, &c. &c. 

9th. Good fViday : went to church. A 
most inhuman sermon: the sufferings de- 
scribed with all the monotony and coolness 
of an auctioneer. How different do I re- 
member the Passion sermons in Dublin 
chapels, when, at the moment that the feel- 
ings of the congregation were excited to the 
utmost pitch by the most eloquent and im- 
passioned description of what the Saviour 
had suffered, the orator suddenly produced 
the crucifix before them, and the whole as- 
sembly, with groans and tears, prostrated 
themselves on the earth. 

10th. Dined at Salmon’s : company, the 
Phippses, Mr. Pearce (member for Devizes), 


Wyatt, whom I knew m 
had the care of Lord 
&c. Wyatt, an intelligent 
among other things, of the Ban# question 
and the Poor-laws (Pearce a bank director), 
these Tories all seemed to feel how critically ., 
the fate of the country hangs upon both ques- 
tions. Remarked how tenderly all parties 
seemed to handle the subject of the Bank 
the other night in the House, as if from a 
general consciousness of the extreme delicacy, 
and perhaps danger, of the question. Pearce 
says it is understood in town that the Duke 
of Wellington is very anxious to become 
Prime Minister, and that, in order to get the 
character of un homme cF affaires, he had him- 
self named on the Bank Committee, and 
attended it most punctually every day. This 
will not do. If the Bank was to he taken 
by a coup de main , his Grace might be the 
person, but God preserve us from his states- 
manship I # 

11th. The sunset this evening glorious : 
the thoughts that came over me while I 
looked at it, of how little I have done in this 
world, and how much my soul feels capable 
of \ would have made me cry like a child, if 
I had given way to them ; but surely there 
is some better sphere for those wno have but 
begun their race in this. j 

14th. Walked to Bowood to see the 
Lansdownes, who are come down for the | 
Easter ; found them at home ; very delightful j 
conversation, as one always has with him. 
Told me that Murray has offered Stewart 
Rose 2000/. for a translation of "Ariosto. ” I 
mentioned an almost literal translation of 
him which I had 9een, stanza for stanza, the 
English on one side and the Italian on the 
other, and which I have long been looking 
to purchase. We all acknowledged the 
convenience of such a thing, let one know 
the language ever so well; particularly in 
looking hastily for any passage, you find it 
so much more quickly in the English, from 
the much greater familiarity the eye natu- 
rally has with it. 


* No man studied the Bank question to more 
purpose than the Duke of Wellington. — Ed. 


* See p. 149. 
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I could sympathise with the world in 
pome of its admirations, but thought it 
better to be silent in these cases, than risk 
an impeachment erf my own taste in question- 
ing that of others. Chaucer, to instance, 
l in what terms some speak of him I while I 
; confess I find him unreadable. Lord L. said 
he was glad to hear me sa y so, as he had 
always in silence felt the same. This led ub 
to speak of the deference with which some 
of the works of the ancients are regarded, 
far beyond what they really deserve. I men- 
tioned my disappointment on first reading 
the Prometheus of ^Eschylus, after coming 
fresh from a description of its merits by one 
| of those enthusiasts for antiquity, who spoke 
j of the sublime conversation which Prome- 
[ theus holds with the embodied elements of 
; nature, &c. &c. ; but I own the speeches of 
i old Ocean mounted upon his winged charger, 
did not at all come up to the imagination 
which this description had excited in me. 
The untameable courage of Prometheus is 
admirable, and some touches of patho9 in 
the chorus, recalling the difference of other 
times, when they had sung hymns around 
■ his bath and his bed, on the day of his 

1 marriage with the young Hesione, are beau- 
tiful; but the allegory, in general, is most 

1 clumsily managed. Lord L. mentioned the 

1 ludicrousness which the continual outcry of 
| Philoctetes throws over that fine tragedy : 

! exclamations from mental pain are all very 
j well, but when one recollects that this 
' continual «u cu «u is on account of a sore foot, 

| it is impossible to feel any of the higher 
! order of sympathy with it. I mentioned the 

1 “ Alcestis ” of Euripides, and the sort of sar- 
: castic squabble there is between Death and 
‘ Apollo in the first act, quite inconsistent with 
the serious heroic. We agreed what havoc 
' Voltaire would have made among these chefs- 
j d’oeuvre of antiquity, if, with his contempt 
: of common prejudices, he had chosen to ex- 
i pose their absurdities; but it was well he 
did not. Our admiration, in these cases, is 
become a sort of religion, and is connected 
with many noble associations, of which it 
would be a pity the world should be disen- 
chanted. I said that probably the reason 

Voltaire did not attack the ancients with his 
ridicule, was that Terraason and others had 
tried it against Homer, and having dona it 
clumsily, brought the task into disrepute. 

Lord L. came to walk part of the way home 
with me. Fears the Catholio Question will 
rather lose than gain ground this session: 
talked of Burke, Fox; Ac. coalitions. Lord 

L. thinks the principle of coalitions not only 
just, hut necessary in a free country, other- 
wise the Court might bear down everything 
before it The same principle, he thinks, j 
applies to party and to coalitions; a compro- j 
mise and surrender of individual differences 
of opinion for the attainment of one common 
object. Owned he might be biassed in 
speaking of the two great coalitions; Mr. Fox 
with Lord North, and Mr. Fox again with 
Lord Grenville, as the former was opposed 
to his father, and in the latter ho himself was 
concerned : but to him it appeared that there 
were grounds of justification for the latter 
which did not exist in the former, as Mr. 
Fox, in the former case, coalesced with Lord 
North to defeat what was the result of all 
his own former efforts a!id measures, viz. 
peace ; whereas, in joining with I,ord Gren- 
ville, he but pursued, in most instances, the 
same objects which he had .contended for 
when in opposition. There is a great deal 
of truth in this : told him that one of Allen’s 
arguments in defence of the first coalition j 
was, that his father (Lord Shelburne) had 
become so rooted in the favour of the King, 
that nothing less could shake him. Lord L. 
said this was not at all true; that, in the 
first place, it was evident the King would 
not like the maker of the peace ; and, in the 
next place, he had proofs that the King ac- 
tually intrigued against his father at that 
time, and, after professing to Lord Shelburne 
to approve the terms of the peace, wrote a 
letter to Lord Camden abusing them in the 
strongest manner, which letter Lord Camden 
took instantly and showed to Lord Shelburne, 
with a fairness of honourable feeling which 
of course his Majesty did not give him credit 
for. Talked of Burke; agreed in enthu- 
siastic admiration of his talents. Lord L. 
inclined to defend his latter doctrines, and 
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to look upon them as not bo inconsistent with 
his former ones as they are generally repre- 
sented ; particularly as them was nothing 
impeachable in his character throughout life, 
that could lead one to suspect him of inte- 
rested motives in changing, though certainly 
his receiving the pension at the time was 
rather a suspicious coincidence. On my re- 
minding him, however, of some circumstances 
in Burke’s life, the money he received from 
Lord Rockingham, Ac. &c., he seemed rather 
to surrender this favourable view of the 
matter. 

18th and 17th. Reading the “Parliamen- 
tary Debates” and writing “Sheridan.” 
Found some odd things in Maurice’s * book. 
Have a great mind to write a poem, the 
sceno of which shall be laid in ancient 
Egypt: its monuments, its scenery, its re- 
ligious symbols, all poetical: some humour 
too might be blended with their ludicrous 
objects of worship; for instance, the two 
cities whose dissensions rose to such a height 
concerning the comparative merits of the 
divinities they worshipped ; one of them 
adoring a dog, and the other a pike; much 
good satire might be made out of this. Read 
Bramston’s “Art of Politics” in Dodsley: 
some smart lines in this : — 

“ What does not yield to Time’s destroying hand? 

Where’s Troy? and where’s the Maypole in the 
Strand ? 

As if Paul’s cupola were brought to bed, 

After hard labour, of a small pin’s head.” 

18th. Took my little bible to church 
with me, in order to search in it for a subject 
that would suit a fine triumphant air of 
Novello’s I have to put words to. Found 
an admirable one in Jeremiah, and wrote 
four lines during service — War against Ba- 
bylon : much better employed than I should 
have been in listening to tbe drawling parson 
and snuffling clerk. Let nobody see me 
though, having the pew to myself and the 
two little girls. Flew to the pianoforte 
when I come home, and finished the first 
verse before dinner: my delight when I hit 
off the line, “Breaks like a thunder-cloud ; ” 

b r 


it goes so happily to the ^ will, 

1 think, beat the “Loud timbwlP> . > 

21st. Went to Bath; Bessy, fesyiM^>ih* 
little fellow, and the maid, in a hack-chaise, 
and the Phippses in their own 'j 

Dined at the York House, and went in the ! 
evening to the theatre. Young in “Caaaiiia: ” 
got a wretched little private box, where we 
were almost suffocated, but moved to Lady 
Burdett’s for the farce. Miss Tree * sang my 
song of “Young Love lived once” veiy 
prettily, and was encored with great enthu- 
siasm. Supped veiy merrily at the York 
House, and slept there. 

22nd. Walked about all day shopping: 
gave directions about the binding of my 
hooks at Urpham’s. Met the Bishop of 
Meath, and walked with him up and down 
Milsom Street, talking of Sheridan. Told 
me the story about the sermon: it was at a 
country-house of Sheridan’s (forget the name 
of the place ; must inquire) f : the company 
there at the time, Tickell, Burgoyne, Mrs. 
Crewe. The subject given to Sheridan at 
dinner on the Saturday by O’Beime, viz. 
“The abuse of riches.” Sheridan absent at 
coffee and for the rest of the evening; and 
O’Beime found the MS. by his bedside next 
morning neatly tied together with ribbon. 
An admirable discourse, he said, though 
with several strange references to Scripture; 
such as, “It is easier, as Moses says , for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle,” ! 
&c. &c. The person against whom the force i 
of this sermon was directed was Child. X j 
O’Beime afterwards, to his astonishment, j 

* Nothing can be happier as a compliment than j 
Mr. Luttrell’s verses : — j 

“ On this Tree if a nightingale settles and sings, 

This Tree will return her as good as she brings.” 

I do not know whether these verses are any- 
where published. The “Advice to Julia” is the 
longest, but to my mind the worst, of Mr. Lnttrell's 
poems. The verses on Ampthill Park, and on 
Rogers’s seat at Holland House, are full of ingeni- 
ous thought and lively and happy expression. He 
was a most agreeable companion ; full of wit, sense, 
and fancy, 
f Near Osterley. 

X The banker. 
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called to account by some friends of his, foi 
having given such offence to the Childs. 
Buigoyne then told him the trick Sheridan 
had put upon him. I mentioned to the 
Bishop that I often had doubts whether I 
should insert this anecdote, as it required 
much delicacy (towards him particularly) in 
the maimer of relating it : he agreed it did 
so, but said it might still be managed. 
Found, on my arrival at home, a letter from 
Toller, my proctor, inclosing copies of affi- 
davits, &c. of the adverse party, and asking 
for instructions how to proceed, as they 
seemed determined to press matters against 
me. The catastrophe, therefore, is at hand. 
This saddened me a little, for I had almost 
forgotten the whole concern, and now it 
returns upon me darker than ever. Well, 
all is perhaps for the best. 

24th. A wet, gloomy day: my spirits of 
the same hue. Often do I wish I had a 
good cause to die in, 

27th. Phipps sent in the morning to say 
he would drive me over to Bath, if I liked 
it; the very thing I wanted. Went with 
him; delicious weather : met the Bishop of 
Meath in Pulteney Street. Unluckily he 
was engaged for the rest of the day, and was 
to leave Bath for Bristol next morning: had 
about an hour’s conversation, however, with 
him. He seemed to have changed his mind 
with respect to the insertion of the anecdote 
about the sermon, on account of some con- 
versation he had had with old Colonel Bariy, 
who thought it would tell against the Bishop. 
What first brought Sheridan, he said, promi- 
nently forward in the concerns of the party, 
was the Regency, which he chiefly managed, 
Fox being then abroad. It was positively, 
he said, Sir Gilbert Elliot that wrote the 
Prince’s letters on that occasion. Asked 
him with respect to the difference between 
the Duke of Portland and Sheridan. Said 
the Duke had, upon his (O’Beirne’s) men- 
tioning the matter to him, authorised him 
to declare that he could not have said that 
he would not sit in the Cabinet with Sheri- 
dan, because there was never any wish or 
intention expressed of bringing Sheridan 
into it S., on the second change of adminis- 


[/Etat. 89. 

tration (Fox and North), had some expecta- 
tion of being made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and accordingly shut himself 
up for three weeks to study figures, which | 
he made himself thorough master of, though j 
perfectly ignorant of the subject before, j 
This accounts for his taking the financial j 
line afterwards in his opposition to Pitt. ' 
Sheridan’s great ambition was to be thought ; 
at the bottom of everything. The Bishop I 
had found in a life of Dr. Clarke (I think) 
the following words, — “She did command, 
because I would obey,” and showed it to 
Sheridan as being the passage he had bor- 
rowed one of the lines at the end of the 
“ School for Scandal ” from. Sheridan was 
angiy at the imputation. They used to 
annoy him about his plagiarises from Wy- 
cherley, till lie at last swore lie, had never 
read a line of Wycherley. What gave rise 
to the “ Itolliad ” was a sort of “ ynoking 
and spitting party,” made in the Hcxise of 
! Commons to interrupt and annoy Burro, of 
which party Rolle was the chief promoter. 
Tickell (I think, he said) began the poem* 
Mrs. Sheridan was something quite divine: 
the Bishop’s phrase about her had always 
been, that she formed the connecting liuk 
between angel and woman. Sheridan hated 
Burke. Burke had fixed upon the Begum 
Charge for himself, but on S. expressing a 
wish for it, gave it up to him. Left the 
Bishop and went to Urpham’s : found there 
Colonel Bany', and talked with him on the 
same subject. He said I had a most ticklish 
and perilous task to perform: it was all 
bristling over with difficulties, like a hedge- 
hog. Somebody showed him the passage 
in Beaumont and Fletcher, from which S. 
borrowed his description of Pizarro on the 
wreck, but he does not remember where it 
is. Dined with the Fitzgeralds. Lady C. 
wrote a note to ask Miss Ogle (Sukey, sister 
of Sheridan’s last wife) to come in the 
evening. Had some conversation with F. 
after dinner about Lord Moira. He men- 
tioned the easiness with which bis mind 
got over any annoyances. Often when Lady 
Charlotte has seen him return in the evening 
from Carlton House, evidently unhappy and 
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mortified ftt something that has occurred 
there, she used to lay a novel carelessly 
open on his table, which he was sure to take 
up, and in a few minutes Carlton House and 
all that had happened was forgotten in the 
girlish delight and interest which he took in 
the stoiy. Lady 0. mentioned at dinner a 
pretty thought of a little girl about the 
I Trinity. "Oh yes,” said she, “1 understand 
| it very well; there may be three candles in 
j the room, and yet but one light.” Miss 
| Ogle came: we had much talk about her 
brother-in-law. Like all those of his friends 
or relatives I have met, full of enthusiasm 
about his memory, his fame, &c., and trust- 
ing that I shall do him ample justice (t. e. 
praise him through thick and thin). I 
mentioned with respect to the settlement he 
had mado upon her sister, that I rather 
believed it was by getting the Linleys out 
of l)ruiy Lane and taking possession of the 
private boxes he raised that money. She 
said she had always understood that he had 
injured some persons, in order to make that 
i settlement good, but whether it was the 
I Linlevs, or what were the particulars of the 
i transaction, she did not know. He was fond, 

| she said, of domestic parties, delighted in 
children, and was altogether, where his 
vanity or his passions did not interfere,' 
amiable and attracting. 

28th, Breakfasted with the Fitzgeralds. 
Took me to call on Mrs. Piozzi ; a wonderful 
old lady; faces of other times seemed to 
crowd over her as she sat, — the Johnsons, 
Reynoldses, &c. &c. : though turned eighty, 
she has all the quickness and intelligence of 
a gay young woman. 

May 3rd. Set off from Caine in the York 
House coach for town. Smattered a little 
theology with a clergyman, whom I at first 
took for a clothier, but who turned out to be 
a very deep-read ecclesiastic; a great ad- 
vocate for Calvin: tells me that the " The- 
saurus ” of Suicer (of which I have lost a 
volume) is now very scarce, and sells at a 
very high price. Another of my companions 
turned out to be Sheddon, whose brother 
married a sister of Monk Lewis. 

4th. Saw Corry, R. Power, and Beecher. 


Called upon poor Perry, who is evidently 
dying. In talking of the reports of the de- 
bates, he said he could not make them long 
enough for those who spoke them, or short 
enough for those who read them. Went to 
my proctor, who thinks he can make out 
some plea to fight off the calamity for me a 
little while. Called upon the Longmans, 
who asked Corry and me to dinner, but he 
dines at Lord Famham’s. Met and talked 
with Lord Lansdowne, Lord Forbes, Me- 
thuen, &c. A good deal annoyed by dif- 
ferent people about " Cribb.” Carpenter 
said, very triumphantly, that Richard Power 
had ordered him to leave it out in the splen- 
did copy of all my works he was preparing 
for him. 

5th. Called upon Ridgway the publisher 
to ask him about Sheridan: told me that 
when he expostulated pretty strongly with 
S. on his keeping him so long dancing after 
him for the copy of the “ School,” S. said, 

| " The fact is, Mr. R., I have been nineteen 
years endeavouring to satisfy my own taste 
in this play, and have not yet succeeded.” 
" After this,” said R. to me, “ I teased him 
for it no longer.” Dined at Joy’s chambers 
in the Temple. Company: Bowles, Corry, 
Locke, and a General BrackenbuTy. Joy’s 
dandy dinner of mutton chops, brought in 
one by one, " like angel visits, few and far 
between,” highly amusing, except that we 
were all in a state of starvation. "Joy,” 
says Bowles, in a sort- of reverie, “ I want — 

I want ” " What do you want, my dear 

Bowles ? ” " I want something to eat.” 

6th. Breakfasted with Rogers, and went 
with him to see the exhibition of the Queen’s 
things at Christie’s. Paid visits at Lords 
Darnley, Jersey, Grey, Harrington, Tavis- 
tock, &c. Walked with George Ponsonhy, 
and begged him, if he had an opportunity, 
to say to Lord Grey how much I should like 
to have a little conversation with him about 
Sheridan. Met W alsh (the musical W alsh), 
and asked him about the occasional little 
piece of Sheridan’s in which he acted, and 
of which I found a sort of programme 
among the papers. It was called "The 
Glorious First of June;’ 1 acted in ’94: 
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very much liked, and ran thirty nights 
Sheridan gave the dialogue on scraps oi 
paper out of the boxes during rehearsal. 
The Duke of Clarence came to see that the 
little ships for the battle were correct. 
George Ponsonby came to me at five, to say 
that Lord Grey would be very glad to see 
me, with merely himself and Ponsonby, on 
Sunday next : must get off Lord Lans- 
downe’s to go there. Foimd a very kind 
note at home from Lady Holland, asking 
me to go to Holland House for some days, 
and saying it would be a visit of charity, as 
Lord H. was confined by the gout. 

7th. In going to call upon Lord King, 
saw Adair * coming out of his house, and de- 
termined to introduce myself to him. His 
gloomy, rigid look while I explained myself 
to him (for he did not know me personally) 
turned at once into the kindest smiles when 
I mentioned my name: he insisted on my 
going back with him to his house, and in 
the course of a few minutes we were seated 
side by side in as confidential a conversation 
as if we had known each other for years. 
The first circumstance that induced Mr. 
Fox to suspect Sheridan of want of prin- 
ciple, was his going down to Newmarket 
as the Prince’s advocate in the Jockey 
Club business. Sheridan never gamed. 
Another occasion on which Sheridan took 
a part displeasing to Fox, was when 
Lord Rolle agitated the question of the 
Prince’s marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
Fox begged of the Prince to enable him to 
speak the truth on the subject ; and the 
Prince assured him there had been no 
marriage between them, which Fox stated 
to the House ; but on Mrs. F. (who never 
spoke to Fox afterwards) expostulating 
with the Prince upon this exposure of her 
character, his Royal Highness denied that 
he had ever authorised Fox to make such a 
declaration, and S. was employed to remove 
the impression on the public mind, by an 
equivocal sort of speech which he made 
afterwards in the House. Mr. Fox did not 

• Sir Robert Adair, the distinguished diplomatist. 

He died in 1854, at the age of 92 


belong to the Friends of the People, and was 
always against making Parliamentaiy Re- 
form the main object or sine qud non of the 
party. Sheridan, too, kept clear of this 
society; and other Foxites (among whom 
was Courtenay) took their names off when 
they found Fox did not approve of it. The 
course which Lord Grey took with respect 
to the Prince’s debts was an obnoxious cir- 
cumstance ; and in general his high, incor- 
rupt character in money matters made the 
Prince fear him as a Minister. Adair did 
not write the Dedication to Kenyon, nor any 
other part of the u Rolliad.” Richardson 
told him that Tickell was the author of 
those four lines in the monody, “ Oh, proud 
distinction of the sacred lyre.” Sheridan 
was not a ready man ; angry with the party 
for not bringing him into the Cabinet. 
Burke jealous of Fox’s preference of S. to 
himself; but it was natural that Fox and 
Fitzpatrick should prefer the gaiety and 
laxity of such a companion as S. to the aus- 
tere character of Burke’s life and conversa- 
tion. Adair thinks that S. did not really 
mean to cheat people in money matters, and 
that he always imagined he should be able 
to pay the debts he incurred ; but new em- 
barrassments banished all thoughts of pro- 
viding for the former ones out of his head. 
After leaving Adair, I met Hammersley, 
with whom I had some conversation about 
S.’s financial concerns with his house. He 
promised to talk with me more fully on 
the subject some time, but said partly 
what Adair did, that he did not believe S. 
really meant to cheat people out of their 
money. 

Called upon that beautiful creature Lady 
Charlemont, and sat some time with her. 
Met Horace Twiss # , who had called upon 
me twice to-day to ask me to assist in dis- 
posing of his tragedy: promised to attend 
the rehearsal for him to-morrow. Dined at 
Rogers’s to meet Grattan : company only he, 

I, Rogers, and his brother and sister. Grat- 

* Mr. Horace Twiss enjoyed great distinction in 
social, literary, and political circles. His own lite- 
rary fame rests on his M Life of Lord Eldon.*' He 
,ied in 1849. 
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tan still very delightful. Spoke of old 
Sheridan ; he used to take the good speeches 
of other characters for his own. Thus, in 
“ Jtomeo and Juliet,” he used to speak Mer- 
cutio’s speech, and read it, “ Oh, then, I see 
Queen Mab has been with me.” Agreed 
with me in preferring Burke to all orators. 
Rogers remarked that Burke had an advan- 
tage over others in having reported his own 
speeches. Another remark of his, when we 
spoke of Burke’s wonderful display of know- 
ledge, that a man who has not much taste 
often seems to know more than a man whose 
fastidiousness of taste restrains him from 
such an exhibition. Charles Sheridan’s 
letter to Blackstone was in defence of Ire- 
land against the claims of English supre- 
macy ) and yet, when this very question was 
agitated in tho House, C. Sheridan (who 
was brought in by Lord Muskerry) was one 
of eighteen who stood up for England against 
the independence of Ireland. Grattan and 
I walked home together ; and still, when I 
saw him to his own door, he would insist 
upon seeing me to mine, so that we saw each 
other home four or five times. Has a high 
opinion of Burke’s integrity, and thinks 
the pension was in consequence of his 
change, not the change in consequence of 
the pension. Regrets that he and Fox dif- 
fered, as they might have been a check upon 
each other, and prevented the opposite ex- 
tremes into which both fell ; both of a na- 
ture to embrace whatever cause they took up 
totally and ardently : Quicquid vult, wide vult. 

9th. Breakfasted with Rogers, Maltby, 
and Crabbe. Sauntered about. Called upon 
Lord Crewe, Sotheby, Croker, &c. Took 
the Phippses to see my picture at Shoe’s ; 
they thought it very bad. Called at Lord 
Melbourne’s ; William Lamb just coming 
out of the door: walked with him for some 
time : he told me he had written a sketch 
of the earlier part of the political life of 
Sheridan, which he would give me to make 
what use I pleased of. Vanity the reigning 
passion of Sheridan; no corruptness as to 
pecuniary motives about him. Dined at 
Lord Grey’s : the company, Lord Hutchin- 
son, Sir Robert Wilson, the Ponsonbys, 


and the family. Conversation about the 
state of the Ministry, the Bank question, the 
Catholics, &c. &c. It was not till we were 
near parting, that Sheridan came into play. 
Lord Grey said he was the chief cause of the 
Prince’s separating from them at the last 
Regency; and told me the scene that Lord 
Holland described about the Prince’s show- 
ing to Sheridan the answer he (Lord G.) 
and Lord Grenville had drawn up to be sent 
to the Address of the Houses, — Sheridan 
altering it entirely, and their protesting 
strongly against this sort of secret advising. 
The odd sort of manufacture that took place 
in S.’s speeches — Mrs. S., Stewart, Read, 
Richardson, &c. all making extracts, pasting 
on papers, &c. S. told Lady Asgill that it 
was he who invented her beauty. Lord G. 
heard from Richardson that it was Heyne, 
not Haydn, who was elected by the Insti- 
tute. This slight upon S. a chief cause of 
his tirades against Bonaparte and the 
French.* Sir Robert Wilson and Lord 
Hutchinson wrote the letters for the Prince 
about the command in 1803 ; Sir R. W. the 
first. Lord G. said, to talk of making 
speeches quite extempore was all nonsense. 
Every young orator ought to prepare and 
write out his speeches ; not verbatim , but so 
as to know perfectly what he is about. S.’s 
great servility to the Prince. Lord II. said, 
no part of the Prince’s conduct astonished 
him so much as his desertion of S., for he 
seemed to be really attached to him. 

10th. Dined alone at the George, and 
took tho Phippses afterwards to the British 
Gallery, for which Lord Grey and Rogers 
gave me tickets. Went afterwards to Lady 
Jersey’s ; every one there : a very civil bow 
from the Duke of Wellington. Lord Grey 
told me the verses I had mentioned of Sheri- 
dan’s were a parody on some lines of Lord 
Rochester. Lady Cowper promised me a 
ticket for the next Almack’s. William Lamb 
sent me his MS. 

12th. Dined at the Wiltshire dinner, — 
Lord Lansdowne in the chair, and made a 


* For an explanation of this passage, see M Life 
of Sheridan/’ 8vo. ed. vol. ii. p, 803. 
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v.etj tasteful speech in giving the health of 
the three Wiltshire poets. — CJrabbe, Bowles, 
and myself, all present. I was called on to 
return thanks, and succeeded marvellously. 
Among other things, I said that, “ as far as 
a union by acts of friendship, — which, after 
all, was a more binding thing than a union 
by acts of parliament, — could convert an 
Irishman into a Wiltshireman, I was in as 
fair a train of transformation as they could 
desire. ,, Of Crabbe I said, that “ the mum 
severior which he worships has had no influ- 
ence whatever on the kindly dispositions of 
his heart ; but that while, with the eye of a 
sage and a poet, he looks into the darker 
region of human nature, he stands in its 
most genial sunshine himself.” 

13th. Bessy and the little ones arrived : 
gave them up my lodgings, and took a bed 
at Rogers’s. Went to Miller’s Wharf, to se- 
cure berths for them in the packet for Sun- 
day. The price of a state cabin seven 
guineas; but did not feel comfortable at 
the idea of their being all cribbed up in 
such a narrow space, and indulged in the 
extravagance of giving fourteen guineas for 
two cabins. Returned home at four : took 
a hackney-coach, and went with Bessy to 
Hornsey to visit the grave of our dearest 
Barbara. Her feelings seem to grow more 
quiet and reconciled on this subject. At 
eight o’clock she and I sauntered up and 
down the Burlington Arcade: then went 
and bought some prawns, and supped most 
snugly together. 

16th. (Sunday). Rose, after about an 
hour’s sleep, at four o’clock, and by half-past 
four were in the hackney-coach (which a 
porter of Longmans’ brought), on our way 
to Miller’s Wharf. At a little after six, my 
dear girl, with her two little ones, and 
Harriet our maid, sailed from the wharf, 
and I stopped till I saw the last glimpse of 
them. Breakfasted, on my return, at the 
London Coffehouse ; then took a warm bath 
in Pall Mall ; the young lady of the house 
playing and singing my songs all the time, 
and her mother meeting me as I came out of 
the room, with an “Anacreon ” in her hand, 
saying, “ Oh sir, are you the Mr. Moore whom 


I have been admiring these thousand years? 
When will you come to bathe again, sir P ” 
&c. &c. 

18th. Breakfasted with Rogers, and walked 
about with him paying visits of the day. 
Went with Douglas Kinnaird to Burgess 
(S.’s solicitor), who says he will apply for an 
injunction against the “Life” unless there 
is some arrangement made with the family. 
Dined with Lord Hutchinson. Company : 
Lord Donoughmore, Lord Brandon, some 
young Hutchinsons, and Parson Este, who 
told a few things of Sheridan, but of no, im- 
portance, — except indeed one, which was, 
that Burke, at the meeting upon Garrick’s 
funeral, suggested the thought of those lines 
in the monody which end “ And points the 
place,” by saying, that whenever the burial 
of Garrick was commemorated, the position 
of Shakspeare’s statue should not be forgot- 
ten. Lord Hutchinson is of opinion that it 
must be owing to some neglectfulness of S. 
that he was latterly deserted by the Regent. 

19th. Dined at Holland House. Com- 
pany : Lord Grey, Lord A. Hamilton, Mrs. 
Fox, Miss Fox, Sir J. Mackintosh, Tierney, 
&c. Their mixture of the doleful and the 
humorous in their discourse upon last night’s 
defeat in the House of Commons veiy amus- 
ing. The censer flung round the room by 
Lady H.’s page after dinner seemed to as- 
tonish Murray the advocate, who had not, I 
suppose, seen the ceremony before; and I 
was myself a little astonished on hearing, as 
I came away, a very good male voice sing- 
ing to the guitar, and finding that it was the 
butler who was accompanying himself in an 
Italian air. By the by, the incense burned 
after dinner here comes from a convent in 
Spain, which gets it from another establish- 
ment connected with it in the north of Persia. 

21st. Called by appointment upon Lord 
John Townshend, and had about an hour’s 
talk concerning Sheridan. Said S. wrote at 
least two of “ The Englishman ; ” that on 
Lord George Germaine and the first. Fox 
wrote one ; was not satisfied with its style, 
and S. corrected it for him. Lord John read 
S.’s paper upon Lord G. Germaine to Gib- 
bon at Devonshire House, and he was much 
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! pleased with it. S.’s jealousy: Lord John 
and Fitzpatrick used to say, that he was jea- 
lous even of a pretty woman. Burke’s ad- 
miration of the Begum Speech ; that, Mr. 
Fox .said, first proved to him his want of a 
pure taste. Lord John mentioned the fol- 
lowing verse as S.’s in the lines, "Glenber- 
vie, Glcnbervie,” which indeed, he said, 
were almost all written off-hand by him: — 

“Johnny Wilkes, Johnny Wilkes, 

Thou greatest of bilks. 

How changed are the notes you now sing; 
Your lam'd Forty-live 
Is Prerogative, 

And your blasphemy, God save the king.” 
Dined at Longman’s; a literary dinner; 
i Mackintosh, Howies, Colonel Wilkes, Sir 
j James Smith (President of the Linnman 
I Society), Dr. Holland, Ac. Ac. A very 
; agreeable day. Upon hearing that Logier 
| taught thorough-bass in three lessons, he said 
it contradicted the old saying, "Nemo repent e 
| fuit futpissimta s’.” What Lord Ellenbovough 
j said to— the barrister, upon his asking, in 
j the midst of a most boring harangue, “Is it 
| the pleasure of the Court that I should pro- 

■ ceed with mv statement P ” u Pleasure, 

j Mr. ,has been out of the question for a 

j long time, hut you may proceed,” Ac. Ac. 
j Sir James remarked very truly that shrewd - 
j ness and wit were Sheridan’s forte, not the 
j higher kind of eloquence. We had some 
, d iscussii »n as to how far Shnkspeare borrowed 

that passage about the "cloud-capt towers” 

■ from Lord Sterling. The latter was pro- 
duced, and the plagiarism is so remote, that 
Shnkspeare need not even have seen it. 

; 23rd. Dined with Mackenzie, who was 

agent for exchange of prisoners in France, 
and is now commissioner for settling British 
claims. Company: a Russian .Prince (whose 
name I forgot), Lord William Bentinek, 
Captain Leigh (who had the adventure in 
the. Pyramids), Sir Thomas Tyrwhit Jones 
Barkin’ (Consul at. Aleppo), Stratford Can- 
ning *, Mr. Mori erf, Ac. Sat between the 

* Afterwards Sir Stratford Canning, now Lord 
Stratford de liedeliflfe. 

f The well-known oriental traveller and novelist. 
IIo died in 1848. i 


two latter. Canning, an intelligent man : 
gave a ludicrous account of Lord Byron’s ! 
insisting upon taking precedence of the corps i 
diplomatique in a procession at Constantinople j 
(when Canning was w secretary), and upon j 
Adair’s refusing it, limping, with as much ! 
swagger as he could muster, up the hall, j 
cocking a foreign military hat on his head. ; 
lie found, however, he was wrong, and wrote j 
a very frank letter acknowledging it, and j 
offering to lake his station anywhere. 1 

28th. Dined with Hume at his cottage | 
at ITanwell, the dinner being in celebration ! 
of my birthday. Taken out by the Brigstocks, j 
Mrs. B. being an exceedingly pretty Biondinn. . 
Cannon (one of the Regent’s chaplains) told ! 
some good stories of his master during dinner, j 
a Alarming times ; I receive some dreadful ; 
anonymous letters ; don’t I, Bloomfield P 
You remember that one which I didn’t like 
to send to the Secretary of State, beginning, 

‘ You damned old fellow, I’ll pull you out j 
of the coach.’ ” Mentioned also the gracious j 
answer sent by Bloomfield to an application I 
of Mrs. Murray’s, to he allowed to remain 1 
in her chambers : “ Madam, Ilis R. II. was ! 
most feelingly gracious in the expression of j 

his decision, which was— unfavourable to I 

your request,” Ac. Ac. Hume had prepared j 
a large laurel crown, which was imposed j 
upon me after dinner. ■ 

20th. I drove down to Bishopsgate Street I 
for the purpose of taking a stage to Sir J. 
Mackintosh’s (within two miles of Ware). 
Mackintosh had written me a note on Thurs- 
day with instructions as to the route and 
conveyance. The stages all full ; walked to 
Enfield (a very pretty path between Edmon- 
ton and Enfield through the fields) ; took a 
chaise there and arrived at Mackintosh’s a 
little before seven; found a large party just 
going to sit down to dinner, — Allen (Lady 
M.’s brother, married to a daughter of Lord 
R. Seymour) and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 

Mai thus, Mr. Le Bas, Miss Stewart (a pretty 
Irish girl), Miss Allen, Ac. Sung a little in 
the evening. 

30th. A good deal of conversation with | 
Mackintosh, chiefly about Sheridan and the 
politics of his time. Wyndliam said of S., i 
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it was not from want of fertility or quickness 
that he prepared so much, but an over-desire 
of polish and correctness. Sheridan was 
ignorant of almost every subject he had to 
j handle, and manfully acknowledged it. He 
] showed the great difference there was be- 
i tween prudence and good sense; no one 
I could advise others better. Fox said of the 
! florid parts of S.’s speech, “I don’t like 
! these things, except in Burke, — they are 
J natural to him.” Mackintosh defends coali- 
; tions warmly, and is certainly right as to the 
j general principle, though some of the parti- 
j cular instances have been unlucky. The 
eighteenth century full of coalitions; the 
Revolution brought about by a coalition; 
Lord Chatham’s coalition with the Duke of 
Newcastle, which turned out so prosperously. 
I mentioned, as one of the discreditable and 
unfortunate coalitions, that of Mr. Pulteney, 
in 1741, though this was between Whigs 
j and Whigs. M. said that, unless coalitions 
| were allowed, we must submit for ever to a 
| standing Court Ministry ; and the Opposition 
must become merely a sort of Tribunitian 
Band, who, being unchecked by those hopes 
of succeeding to power, which at present 
moderate the temper of their opposition, and 
prevent them from committing themselves 
to rash opinions or impracticable measures, 
would run into all sorts of violence, and 
produce such shocks as would at last ruin 
the constitution. Mr. Pitt, he said, had 
himself been in negotiation for a coalition 
with Lord North, though he afterwards 
condemned Fox so much for forming it. 
Fox, too, wan in treaty with Lord Shelburne 
before he coalesced with Lord North ; but 
though he had more points of contact in 
politics with the former, he disliked the man ; 
whereas, though differing so much with Lord 
North in public, he had a strong regard and 
sympathy for his private character ; so that, 
while he incurred the charge of inconsistency 
in joining with Lord North, he would have 
sacrificed every private feeling in coalescing 
with Lord Shelburne. It is said Sheridan 
was against the India Bill. Mr. Burke’s 
speech upon conciliation with the colonies 
one of his best; was well listened to during 
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the American war. This contradicts what 
Lord Erskine says in the preface to "Fox’s 
Speeches.” Mr. Fox used to ask of a speech, 
"Does it read well?” "Yes.” "Then it 
was not a good speech.” The King’s dupli- 
city throughout his whole reign. The Gren- 
villes have an hereditary dislike to him. A 
few "Whig families are our only security for 
the constitution. The Duke of Devonshire 
might better bum Chatsworth to the ground 
than forfeit one of his hereditary pledges to 
the Whigs. The political economists quite a 
new school. Has heard Fox say, talking of 
finance, " You know, Grey, you and I don’t 
mind these things.” The leaders of this 
school at present, Lords Grenville, King, 
Lansdowne, &c. Burke’s pension was not 
coincident with his apostasy, but three or 
four years afterwards : nothing wrong about 
Burke’s paymastership. Sayings of Madame 
de Stael: — Of the scene at Richmond she 
said, it was " Calme et antmSe, ce qu'il faut 
etre , et ce queje ne suispas.” Praised Barrow’s 
first sermon. We read over together Dryden’s 
"Epistle on Painting;” the famous passage 
in Hooker, about law. 

31st. Mackintosh, who seemed yesterday 
to think that I must hold a veil up before 
Sheridan’s criminalities, told me this morn- 
ing he had been thinking of the subject the 
greater part of the night, and had come td 
the decision, that I ought to do no such 
thing: it would be unjust to my own 
character and to the world; and that I 
ought (as, he owned, I seemed well inclined 
to do) to tell the truth, and nothing but the 
truth. He and Allen walked with me to 
Ware. The former mentioned a whimsical 
joke of Stewart Rose’s — "that he had 
learned from Lord Byron’s poetry that two 
bulls make a nightingale” (bulbul). We 
had a good deal of laughing at an Irishman 
who was of our party, on account of a bull 
he had made at breakfast, and which we 
called "half a nightingnle,” — a sort of 
" spatch-cock nightingale. ” Arrived in town 
just in time to dress for dinner, at Pearse’s 
the Bank director and M.P. for Devizes, 
who made a speech the other night against 
the Report. Odd enough, I was asked also 
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to dine to-day with Lord King; so I had 
the two extremes of the Bank Question on 
my list. Company at Pearse’s, Duke of 
Dorset, Lord Clinton, Mr. and Mrs. Long 
Wellesley, &c. &c. 

June 1st. Called on Lady Malcolm (the 
wife of the Indian hero), to whose house I 
went the other day with Mrs. Thomas 
Sheridan, but she was not at home. By the 
bye, during that walk I took with Mrs. 
Sheridan, she told me there was another 
place, besides the registrarship of Malta, 
which S. had made Tom refuse. She spoke 
kindly of S. and of his good-nature, when 
no object of his own interfered : owned also 
that, under the alarm of any pressure or 
inconvenience from the want of money, he 
would not hesitate at any means of procuring 
it. Found Lady Malcolm at home to-day, 
and introduced myself. She played for me 
the Persian air which Mrs. S. told me of, and 
some others, rather pretty. Went from her 
to the Duchess of Sussex (Lady A. Murray), 
whom, with her beautiful daughter, I met on 
the 24th at Miss White’s assembly (where, 
by the by, a little girl acted in a French 
proverbe who was found amidst the conflagra- 
tion of Moscow, quite an infant, and not 
known whether French or. Russian; now 
seven years old, and acted very archly). 
This daughter of the Duke of Sussex, a 
very fine creature. They call her the Prin- 
cess Emma among themselves, but her 
general designation is Mademoiselle d’Este.* 
Sat for near two hours with her, and sung a 
good deal ; never saw a more enthusiastic 
person about music. They asked me to dine 
next Tuesday. Dinner at Lord Crewe’s: 
company, Luttrell, Rogers, the Cunliffes, 
&c. Lord Crewe said he had a letter from 
Sheridan to Mrs. Greville, prefixed as a sort 
of dedication to some MS. book of poems, 
which he would let me see. Luttrell very 
comical about the cocked hats in the orchestra 
at Vauxhall, which looked, he said, as if 


* She married, in 1845, Sir Thomas Wilde, who 
had been Attorney-General, and in 1850 became 
Lord Chancellor, and was raised to the peerage as 
Lord Truro. 


they were the last of their race, the ultima 
ccelestum . . . Astrcea , leaving the earth and 
half coming to heaven. 

2nd. Called at Longmans, and consulted 
them as to what I should do with respect to 
Murray ; who, in a late conversation I had 
with him, said it was to me the creditors 
would legally look, as it was to me those 
papers that formed the property on which 
their claims were founded, had been given 
by Charles Sheridan. This, though it did 
not occur to me before, appears to be the 
real state of the case. I told the Longmans 
that what I wished was to propose to Murray 
one of the two following measures : either 
he must guarantee me against these claims 
of the creditors, in which case I would pro- 
ceed with the “ Life ” on our present terms ; 
or if not, I would refund the money I had 
already drawn for on account (400/.), and 
give up the whole concern. The Longmans 
approved of this plan, and professed them- 
selves ready to honour my draft for the 460/. 
Met there Campbell the poet, and walked 
with him to a little bed-room he has taken 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, in order to consult 
medical advice about a complaint he has. 
He accompanied me afterwards to call upon 
Richard Power, who was waiting for me to 
go to Miss Stephens (the singer), and we all 
three proceeded together to her house. On 
the way I met Lord Dunmore, and introduced 
Campbell to him. Miss Stephens, who lives 
in a pretty, light, flowery-looking house, quite 
worthy of her, sung “Donald” for us; and 
I sung two or three songs in return. It was 
the first time Campbell had heard me, and 
he seemed much pleased. He asked me 
with much warmth for a song (which I 
recollect his praising before in very warm 
terms), “Oh, had we some bright little isle 
of our own,” in the “Irish Melodies;” but 
the air is not fit for the words, and I never 
sing it. In walking home Campbell said to 
me, he thought still more highly of my style 
of song- writing since he heard me sing. We 
talked of Lord Byron. He said he was a 
“fallen angel;” then added, with a smile, 
“and broke his foot in falling,” alluding to 
Lord B. ’s lameness. Dined at Horace Twiss’s, 
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in Chanceiy Lane : an odd dinner, in a bor- 
rowed room, with champagne, pewter spoons, 
and old Lady Cork. The company, besides 
her Ladyship, William Spencer, Lord Peter- 
sham, Colonel Berkeley, Nugent, Kean the 
! actor, and one or two more. Sat next N ugent. 

; He told me of a woman in Paris saying, 

| when he asked why she called the Napoleons 
j (coins) Louis, “Mats Monsieur , c'est me douce 
habitude , que nous sommes Men aises de re - 
j prendre” One of Louis’s courtiers said, at 
the time when Napoleon was advancing in 
that magnificent manner from Elba, “ Ce 
qu'il y a cTaffreux dans tout cela c'est que <?a est 
mperbe” Went up to coffee, and found Mrs. 

I Siddons, who was cold and queen-like to me. 
From thence, about twelve, to an assembly 
at Mrs. Phillips’s, where I saw Mrs. Siddons 
again. Discovered the reason of her coldness : 
I had not gone to a party she had invited me 
to ; and, by a mistake, she did not hear of a 
visit I had paid her a day or two after. All 
right again 1 By the bye, Campbell had told 
me in the morning, as a very characteristic 
trait of Sheridan, that after his death there 
was found an immense heap of letters, which 
he had taken charge of to frank, from poor 
husbands to wives, fathers to children, &c. 

3rd. Attended a meeting of the stewards 
of Burns’s dinner (the object of which is to 
aid the subscription for a monument to him), 
and found all Scotchmen there. In settling 
the airs to be played after the toasts, I pro- 
posed after the city of Edinburgh to have 
“I’ll gang nae mair to yon town,” which 
allusion to the unwillingness of the Scotch 
to return northward did not seem to be much 
relished. I found I had been more active 
than any of the stewards, except the origin- 
ator of the business, Mr. Forbes Mitchell. 

5th. To-day our Burns’s dinner. Had 
great difficulty in arranging my party, as I 
had only seven seats allowed me at the 
Duke’s table, and my friends were Power, 
Beecher, Cony, Sir F. Burdett, Tegart, 
Phillips the painter, Brownlow, Murray the 
bookseller, Crabbe the poet, and Joy. Put 
down some of them to a lower table. Mur- 
ray, one of them, not at all pleased ; came to 
me, and said that his object in coming was 
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merely the pleasure of enjoying my company, 
and as it was rather inconvenient to him 
to stay, he would leave me a draft for his 
donation, (ten guineas) and be off. This 
would not do, so I promoted him to the top 
table. Phillips, too, very cross ; but what 
could I do? Seated Crabbe next myself. 
The Duke of Sussex’s speech was good, and 
full of golden sentences (for a Prince) about 
liberty. Sir J. Mackintosh very eloquent, 
but rather too much of it, and heavy and 
round-about. My reception most flattering ; 
my name was never mentioned (and it was 
often by the speakers) without bringing 
applause ; and when I rose to speak, the 
people crowded from their seats towards my 
table. At every sentence I was interrupted 
by plaudits : my own countrymen never re- 
ceived me with more enthusiasm. I was 
glad too to have two or three of them by, to 
witness and enjoy it, as they did most 
thoroughly. Burns’s son was brought for- 
ward, and spoke sensibly: very like the 
father to judge by the engravings, and worthy 
of him in the manly sentiments he expressed 
about politics ; too manly and free, poor fel- 
low, for his advancement as a placeman. 
Power, Corry, Brownlow, and I adjourned 
to the Piazza and supped : poor Corry so 
bewildered with drinking bumpers to me 
and “ the honour of old Ireland,” that he 
could not walk home. By the bye, there 
were about 350 Scotchmen at the dinner; 
and the donations of my party made more 
than a fourth of the subscriptions at table. 

6th. Breakfasted with Meerza Jiafer Ja- 
beeb : showed me some curious Persian 
MSS. A Mr. Shakspeare * there, a good ori- 
ental scholar. Went from thence to Rogers’s. 
Crabbe had been with him, maintaining 
(in talking of the dinner of yesterday) that 
Murray deserved a higher place than Phillips 
the artist and royal academician, because — 
he kept his carriage ! This is inconceivable. 

I had bid Mackintosh tell Lady Holland I 

* This gentleman, who was afterwards Professor 
of Hindostani at Addiscombe, died in 1858, leaving 
a large fortune, part of which is devoted to repair- 
ing and preserving the house of his illustrious 
namesake at Stratford on Avon. 
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should go out to din© to-day if she wouli 
let me; so I went. The company, only 
Lord John Russell, Mackintosh, Allen, 
young Charles Fox, and myself. Allen men- 
tioned that one of the things which brought 
Burns into disgrace with his excise masters 
was a toast which he gave, “ Here’s the 
last verse of the last chapter of the last 
book of Kings. ,, He was also accused of 
having called for Qa Ira at the Dumfries 
theatre. In the middle of dinner Lady H. 
said to me : “ I hope you mean to sleep here 
to-night ; you are never agreeable when you 
are on the wing for your Lady Corks, &c. ; 
you hav’n’t the esprit present” I said “ Yes,” 
of course ; and a man and horse were dis- 
patched for my things, her Ladyship promis- 
ing that I should have the prettiest bedroom 
in the house. I pointed out to Lord Holland 
and the rest a passage from Busbequius that 
struck me as romantic ; where he describes 
the soldiers singing a song, supposed to be 
littered by a dying warrior on the river’s 
bank, addressing tho river as it flows by, and 
bidding it hasten to tell his mistress how 
gallantly he had died. They did not seem 
to think anything of it; but if I had men- 
tioned (what was really the case) that it was 
Lord Byron who first pointed it out to me, 
they would have been sure to have found out 
all possible beauty in it, — such is the prestige 
of a name ! In talking as to whether Lady 
Byron really loved Lord Byron, Lady II. 
seemed to think she must. “ lie was such 
a loveable person. I remember him (said 
she) sitting there, with that light upon him, 
looking so beautiful I” My bedroom was, 
as she had promised, the prettiest thing that 
could be imagined, one of those lately fitted 
up ; and I heard the nightingales singing the 
greater part of the night. 

7th. The good lady at my lodgings had 
sent me no proper toilette for the morning ; 
so I ordered a hackney coach from Kensing- 
ton and made my way into town, leaving a 
valedictory note for Lady II. 

. 8th. Dined at Rogers’s by my own in- 
vitation : the company, a Mr. Hibbert and 
his - daughters, Luttrell, Sharpe, and Miss 
Rogers. The dinner most excellent. Lut- 


trell told us about Hare, describing Tarleton 
on some occasion when there was a mob 
collected round Devonshire House, saying to 
them, “My good fellows, if you grow riotous, 

I shall really be obliged to talk to you” 
“Upon which (said Hare) they dispersed 
immediately.” 

9th. Met Bishop by appointment at 
Power’s, in order for him to look over the 
National Melodies I have done, and take my 
ideas as to their arrangement. This being 
our first time of working together, I felt 
rather nervous ; but he appears everything 
I could wish; intelligent, accommodating, and 
quick at understanding my wishes upon the 
subject. One thing flattered me a good deal : 
among the airs I produced to him, I had 
I stolen in one of my own, under the disguise 
of a Swedish air. It was the last I brought 
forward, and he had scarcely played two 
bars of it when he exclaimed “ Delicious ! ” 
and when he finished it said, “ This is the 
sweetest air you have selected yet.” I could 
not help telling him the truth about it ; and, 
indeed, I doubt very much whether I shall ! 
go on with the imposture by introducing it ] 
into the collection. If I do, I shall call it a 
Moorish air. 

10th. Went with the Dunmores and j 
Lady Ann Hamilton to St. Paul’s : a most ! 
interesting spectacle ; near 12,000 children j 
assembled in that grand church. Nothing 
could be more striking than their all, at the 
same moment, rising and veiling their faces 
with their aprons at the first sound of the 
organ and at the Benediction. We were in 
the Lord Mayor’s seat, as were also Lord 
and Lady Damley, &c. ; but afterwards we 
went to the organ-loft, from which the coup 
d’oeil was most beautiful. Lady Dunmore 
was in tears during the Coronation Anthem. 
Dined at Lady Cork’s. Company: Lord 
and Lady Bessborough, William and Lady 
Caroline Lamb, Jekyll, Mr. and Mrs. Villiers, 
and Miss White. In the evening the Duchess 
of Sussex and her daughter came, the latter 
at Lady Cork’s request, in the dress she wore 
at Lady Damley’s. A good deal of singing 
by Mrs. Frere, myself, and Mrs. Cunliffe. 
From thence I went to Lady Grey’s ball, 
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which is always of the best kind, and staye< 
till between two and three. Lord Grey 
himself was there, after having made a 
splendid speech of two hours on the Tran- 
substantiation question. Had some talk with 
Lord Lansdowne, Lady Jersey, &c. 

11th. Sat for two hours to Phillips, who 
proposed to paint a copy of this picture for 
Mrs. Moore, on condition I would give him 
a set of my works. Most gladly agreed to 
the bargain. Went to my proctor, who gave 
me somewhat a better account of the state 
of my Bermuda affairs. Dined at — : a 
large*party of God knows who ; but all the 
women seemed selected as foils to his pretty 
wife. Smith of the " Rejected Addresses ” 
one of the party, and was rather amusing at 
dinner. Mentioned a good idea some one 
gave of poor Skeffington with his antiquity, 
his rouge, &c. &c., that " he was an admir- 
able specimen of the florid Gothic.” Denied 
being the author of the riddle about the 
looking-glass.* Had never heard it before, 
but mentioned one of his own : " How would 
you spell the Archipelago with three letters ? 
— -JEgean Sea, i. e. e, g, and c.” A large 
party in the evening. Much against my will, 
I sung. Smith gave some of his comic songs, 
which are excellent. 

12th. Set out at six for Caine in the 
] White Lion coach : full. One of the pas- 
f sengers a pretty girl going alone to Bath, 
i Found her to be a Miss Maxwell, cousin to 
Sir Murray. She had been travelling in 
Italy and France for two years: a very 
pleasing girl. Told her who I was before 
we parted, and she asked me to call upon 
her. Had just read " Lalla Rookh ” through, 
and looked her praises of it. Have seldom 
I got over twelve hours of travelling more j 
i agreeably. Walked from Caine home. My 
i cottage looking very sunny, but very solitaiy. 

13th. Brought up the arrears of this 
journal. Have forgot to mention a visit I 
paid to Holland House one morning. Lord 
II. had just finished "Lalla Rookh.” My 
lady said she had two objections to reading 
it : in the first place, it was Eastern ; in the 


* See p. 195. 


second place, it was in quarto. I told her 
the latter objection had been removed for 
near two years past. Poets, inclined to a 
plethora of vanity, would find a dose of Lady 
Holland now and then very good for their 
complaint. Rogers told me Lord H. was 
very much pleased with " Lalla ; ” liked the 
prose too, and Fadladeen. Lord H. men- 
tioned this day, as a proof of the improve- 
ment of property in France since the revolu- 
tion, that the Duke of Richmond’s estate of 
D’Aubigny, which before that event was 
1200/. a year (800/. of which being from 
seignorial rights was, of course, swept away 
by their abolition), now brought him in 
1500/. Lady Holland took Rogers and me 
into town in her carriage. Another thing I 
forgot is my having read the proof sheets of 
the second canto of "Don Juan” at Murray’s. 
This poem will make a great sensation. 
Yoimg Haidee is the very concentrated es- 
sence of voluptuousness, and will set all 
the women wild. There are also some un- 
manly allusions to Lady Byron through the 
poem, which her sex will, I think, arm 
against. 

21st. Have been tuning in my mind an 
"opus magnum,” in the poetical way; the 
story placed first in Egypt, and then in 
Greece, in the first or second century of 
Christianity; my hero, a young Epicurean 
philosopher; my heroine, an enthusiastic 
girl who becomes a Christian, and at last, a 
martyr. It is very much the same outline 
as my "Philosophy of Pleasure;” but how 
much better could I fill it up now, while my 
fancy is as much alive as ever, and my taste 
and judgment improved ! 

28th. Set off in the York House coach 
for town. A lady in the coach, who, I 
suspect, was a teacher of music. On my 
mentioning, in the course of conversation, 
that I had heard Miss O’Neil sing one morn- 
ing lately, she asked, " Was it one of Moore’s 
‘ Irish Melodies’ she sang?” I said "Yes.” 

" Which of them P ” " One that, I believe, 
jp called 1 Love’s Young Dream ! ’ ” Did not 
avow myself, though we were alone the 
greater part of the way. Dined at the George 
| at eight o’clock. 
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29th. Called at Power’s, at Shoe’s, the 
painter, and at Douglas’s : the latter asked 
me to dine. Called also at Murray’s. Has 
given Lord Byron 2000/. for “Mazeppa,” 
“Don Juan ” to be the make-weight What 
a trick he has played upon the public about 
“Mazeppa,” leading them to suppose it was the 
long expected “Don J uan.” Was not yet de- 
cided upon giving me the guarantee against the 
claims of Sheridan’s creditors on the papers 
Charles S. has given me. Told him I had 
begun a new poetical work. He asked me, 
“Is it disposed of?” and I replied that I 
was sure he himself would not have a good 
opinion of me if I were to give up the Long- 
mans. To this he assented with a very good 
grace ; and said he only regretted, and never 
ceased to do so, that he had lost “Lalla 
Rookh, ” when he might have had it. He 
showed me the amount of his first edition of 
“Crabbe’s Tales, ” just published, by which 
it appears that, when the whole (3000) are 
sold off, he will still be 1900/. minus. Met 
Lord Grey in the street, and had some 
conversation with him about his late Tran- 
substantiation motion: he means to try it 
again. 

30th. Called at Longman’s. Found that 
my expected visit to Scotland was mentioned 
very flatteringly in the “Scotsman.” Dined 
at Lord Dunmore’s: company, Lord A. 
Hamilton, Nicholson and his sister, Sir H. 
Englefield, Hallam, &c. We talked of 
literary impostures; that of Ireland, of 
Muretus upon Scaliger, &c. Sir Harry very 
indignant against all such tricks ; particularly 
against George Stevens’s deceit upon the 
Society of Antiquaries (of which Sir H. is a 
distinguished member, though he says he 
was not among those taken in). Said 
Stevens “deserved to be whipped at the 
cart’s tail for it.” The rest of us seemed to 
think it was very good fun, and very venial. 
It was a stone which Stevens had prepared 
by leaving it some time in a corner to give 
it the appearance of age, and then corroding 
a Saxon inscription into it by means of aqua- 
fortis, to the following effect, “Here the king 
Hardicanute, having drunk off the cup, stared 
about him and died.” As Hardicanute is 


said to have died in this manner at Lambeth, 
he had this stone exhibited in the windows 
of a curiosity seller in that neighbourhood, 
where it was, of course, soon found out by 
the antiquaries, and received as genuine by 
that learned body, till one of them discovered 
that the inscription was corroded and not en- 
graved, which detected the trick. 

July 1st. Went out to breakfast at Hol- 
land House. Lord Holland sent for me into 
his dressing room ; talked of what happened 
last night in the House of Lords, on the 
reversal of Lord E. Fitzgerald’s attainder ; 
seemed to fear he had said a little too much 
in the way of praise and gratitude. Lord 
Lansdowne having remarked to him that he 
ought to have said something about the in- 
j ustice of the attainder. Talked, at breakfast, 
of Sheridan’s speech upon Addington’s ac- 
cession to the premiership; the joke from 
Aristophanes about Theseus, borrowed from 
a letter of G. Wakefield’s to Mr. Fox, which 
S. had pronounced “curst pedantry,” when it 
was read to him, but afterwards turned it to 
his own account. Francis said to Lord H. 
upon Sheridan’s stealing his joke about the 
Peace, “ this is the way they live upon me.” 
Talked with Lord John Russell about his 
intention of voting against Burdett’s motion 
for reform. Said I did not see how he could 
with any consistency oppose it; and spoke as 
strongly as I could of the loss of ground the 
Whigs would suffer with the public, if they 
took part against so moderate and fair a pro- 
posal as I understood Burdett’s was to be. 
Called upon the Duke of Sussex on the way 
into town, and sat with ltim for half an hour. 
Asked me with much kindness about my 
Bermuda affair. Dined with Rogers. Was 
to have gone to Lady Ennismore’s ball, but 
heard she was in alarm at the idea of the 
Regent (who was expected there) meeting 
me, and did not go. 

2nd. Called at Murray’s, and found 
Croker there. Long conversation with him 
about the Catholio Question (which, he said, 
we should see copied with a high hand 
before very long), and about Peel’s defeat by 
Brougham. Gave me a copy of his speech 
on the Catholic Question, and wrote in it 
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#To T. M. esq., from his old friend the 
author.” Went from thence to sit for 
Phillips. Lords Grey and Jersey came 
while I was sitting. Dined at Holland 
| House. Warm dispute between Mackintosh 
j and Lord H. after dinner about Buonaparte’s 
detention of the English travellers in France; 
Lord H. being of opinion that our seizure of 
the ships justified him in it, and Mackintosh 
alleging the usage and law of nations, which 
allowed plunder by sea, but forbade it by 
land. Slept there. 

j 3rd. Received a note announcing my 
i dear Bessy’s arrival the night before from 
j Edinburgh, which she left on Tuesday (20th); 
j a very short passage. Breakfasted with her 
j in Duke Street, and then went to my proc- 
j tor’s, who told me that the first of my three 
: Bermuda cases was to come before the Lords 
of Appeal on Tuesday next; and he had 
great hopes it would be dismissed, from the 
evident signs of collusion in the adverse 
party. Dined at home with Bess, and took 
1 her to the Surrey Theatre in the evening. 

4th. Called with Bessy upon Lady Cork, 
j Asked us both to an assembly, to which she 
j said she Lad invited the Regent, but com- 
plained that he never would come near her 
since I had described him at her routs in the 
"Two-penny Post Bag.” Told me a great deal 
about Sheridan. First met him and Mrs. S., 
soon after their marriage, at a Mr. Cootes’s. 
Mrs. S. sung with the Miss Cooteses, the 
little children that are painted with her in 
her portrait (by Sir J. Refolds) as St. Cecilia. 
Sheridan then an ugly, awkward-looking 
man. The Duchess of Devonshire anxious 
to have Mrs. S. to sing at her house, but not 
liking to have him, — a "player,” as she 
called him. Reminded of this some time 
after by Lady Cork on her keeping a house 
two months unoccupied, which she had taken 
at great expense at Bath, and alleging for 
her reason that she and her party were 
detained from day to day at Chatsworth by 
the agreeableness of S.’s conversation. S. 
always said the "Rivals” was one of the 
worst plays in the language, and he would 
give anything he had not written it. It was 
by her brother Monckton’s interest, S. first 
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got in for Stafford. He would often keep his 
chaise and four waiting all day at Monckton’s 
while he played cricket with the children. 
Dined (Bessy and I) with Shee. Lady Ken- 
nedy came in the evening, and sung ; so did I. 

5th. Bessy shopping in the morning. We 
dined at Douglas’s at five, and she and they 
went to the play to see Miss O’Neil in 
"Juliet,” while I went to dine again at 
Lord Lansdowne’s. Company : Mackintosh, 
Brougham, Hallam, Wishaw, Sir Alexander 
Johnston, &c. Got into a sad scrape during 
dinner, by repeating Byron’s unpardonable 
verses upon poor Romilly ; for I found after- 
wards, that Romilly’s son was sitting opposite 
to me. Left Lord L.’s at nine, and joined 
the party at Covent Garden. Saw "Mother 
Goose.” In talking of Crabbe with Ilallam 

at dinner, ho quoted what Miss had said 

of him as a companion, that "the cake was 
no doubt very good, but there was too much 
sugar to cut through in getting at it.” 

7th. Walked out with Bess, and made 
some visits. She bought a seal as a present 
for Mrs. Phipps, and ordered "Sophia” and 
a "Forget-me-not” to be engraved upon it, 
which the man said ho Would have ready by 
half-past four. Dined early, and saw her 
little ones off. Was mortified sadly at find- 
ing that I had by mistake taken their places 
in the six-inside coach, and that they were 
crammed in with a legion of disagreeable 
people, and a pile at the top quite terrifying. 
Wanted Bessy to forfeit what I had paid 
and give up going; but she would not. 
Worried myself about it all the evening. 

9th. Went to breakfast with Rogers, 
and found Luttrell and him going upon the 
water to follow the Fishmongers’ barge, and 
enjoy the music. Went with them, upon 
Rogers’s insuring my return at six to 
Douglas’s christening dinner. Luttrell, as 
usual, very agreeable. We were- talking of 
the beauty of the bridges, and how some 
persons had opposed the building of the 
Waterloo Bridge, saying it would spoil the 
river: "Gad, sir,” says Luttrell, "if a few 
very sensible persons had been attended to, 
we should still have been champing acorns.” 
Nobody puts a sound philosophical thought 
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in & more pithy, sarcastic form than he does. 
In talking of devices, I mentioned the man 
who, on receiving from a mistress he was 
tired of the old device, a leaf with “Jene 
change qu'en mourant” sent back a seal with 
a shirt on it and the following motto, u Ten 
change tons lee jours.” Luttrell mentioned 
the open scissors with “We only part to meet 
again.” 

10th. Took for granted, from not having 
heard since Tuesday from Toller, that all 
was safej but the truth came upon me like 
a thunder-clap this morning ; the cause was 
heard and decided against me, and in two 
months from last Wednesday an attachment 
is to be put in force against my person. Tol- 
ler had written to tell me, but from his mis- 
directing his note to Duke Street, Westmin- 
ster y I have been left in the bliss of ignorance 
for these three days past. Went and con- 
sulted with the Longmans, who are all 
anxiety and kindness. Wrote to tell Bessy 
the sad news, which comes the worse from 
my having been lately led to expect that the 
case would be 'dismissed. Beecher offered 
me an asylum in his place near Cork, if I 
thought I could conceal myself there ; and 
this I should like better than a flight to 
France, if I thought I could be safe there. 
Dined with R. Power at the George, and 
went to “ Don Juan ” in the evening. 

11th. Breakfasted with Rogers, and after- 
wards went out to Holland House. Found 
they knew of my misfortune on Tuesday last, 
Brougham having been at the Cock-pit when 
it was decided, and having written a des- 
patch from thqnce to Lady Holland. R. 
Power and I dined at Lord Blessington’s. 
Lord B. mentioned a good story of an Irish- 
man he knew, saying to a dandy who took 
up his glass to spy a shoulder of mutton, 
and declared he had never seen such a thing 
before, “ Then, I suppose, sir, you have been 
chiefly in the chop line.” 

13th. Had an interview with Dr. Lush- 
ington, who advises my keeping out of the 
way, and has no doubt that by so doing I 
may make a good compromise with these 
American merchants. He, as well as Rogers 
and others, seem to think that any place of 


, concealment in Ireland ^ se- 

curity enough, and that 1 bad better go ip 
France. By the bye, Burdett, on SixMsy 
last, was strenuously advising an application 
to the Crown to relinquish its claim (the 
least of the three), and was proceeding at 
last to enforce it so seriously, that I was 
obliged to declare warmly that I would 
rather bear twice the calamity than suffer 
the least motion to be made towards asking 
the slightest favour from the Crown. It was 
singular enough that I should be pitted 
against Sir Francis on such a subject. 
Called at the Longmans, who have come 
forward in the handsomest manner, and 
offered to advance me any sum, in the way 
of business, to which by compromise I may 
be able to reduce the sum of the claims upon 
me (which at present seems to be near 
6000/.), saying that they have the most per- 
fect confidence in me every way. This is 
very gratifying, and this is the plan I mean 
to adopt as the most independent and most 
comfortable to my feelings. Called upon 
Perry, who put in a paragraph yesterday 
stating the circumstance. This paragraph ! 
has made a great sensation. He had had a J 
letter from “ Examiner ” Hunt the night be- ; 
fore, urging the instant opening of a subscrip- j 
tion, without consulting me at all, and saying, I 
with a warmth which I am very grateful for, | 
“ that he would sooner sell, and would actu- 1 
ally sell, the pianoforte which had so often \ 
resounded with my music, than not contri- I 
| bute his mite to keep such a man from going 
to prison.” I begged of Perry, however, to 
put a stop to his intentions of proposing a 
subscription. Perry most friendlily offered 
every assistance in his power, and suggested 
whether a private subscription, in the way 
of a loan, might not be got up among my 
own immediate friends, without inciting any 
objection in my mind. He had already 
cited Charles Fox as a precedent for a sub- 
scription ; but this was a blemish in Fox’s 
life to be deplored rather than imitated; 
and I never shall forget Sir Charles Has- 
tings complaining to me once of Fox’s hauteur 
in scarcely returning his bow, u Though, by 
G (says Sir Charles), I was one of those 
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| who gave 300/. towards his maintenance.” 
i Who would have this said of him that could, 

: by a crust and water, avoid it P Called upon 
| Rogers, who objects to my “ making myself 
! a slave to the booksellers,” and thinks I 
ought to accept of the offers of friends. 

I "There is my 600 J. (he said) ready for you. 
j Your friend Richard Power will, of course, 
advance another.” I answered, “No, my 
• dear Rogers, your 600/. has done its duty 
: most amply ; and I am resolved never more, 

/ if I can help it, to owe any money to 
I friends.” Dined with Admiral Douglas, 

‘ and went to Mrs. Drummond Burrell’s in the 
evening; the Duchess of York, and all the 
world (at least all the summer world) there. 
Came away early. 

14fch. Dined with Power (Strand) to meet 
Bishop, who brought two more of the airs 
he has arranged. He mentioned a good 
story to prove how a musician’s ear requires 
the extreme seventh to be resolved. Sebas- 
tian Bach, one morning, getting out of bed 
for some purpose, ran bis "fingers over the 
keys of tbe pianoforte as be passed, but 
when be returned to bed found bo could not 
i sleep. It was in vain he tossed and turned 
1 about. At length be recollected that the 
, last chord that he struck was that of the 
; seventh ; he got up again, resolved it, and 
j then went to bed and slept as comfortably 
I as he could desire. Went at ten to meet 
! Richard Power at the York, where we 
| supped ; thence home to pack, as I was to 
i be off in tbe morning. 

16th. Set off for borne in the York coach 
at seven o’clock ; Pigou’s brother one of my 
fellow-passengers ; lives near Reading, and 
wished me to stop and pass a day or two 
with him. Found the Phipps’s gig at Caine, 
waiting to take me home. Bessy and the 
little ones quite well ; but the dear girl much 
annoyed at the idea of my going to France 
without her. My intention, however, is, if 
the negotiation should threaten to be tedious 
(which I rather fear it will), to have her 
and the little ones over, and settle either at 
Calais or Boulogne till it is terminated. 

16th. Walked to Devizes to witness the 
nomination of a member for the county, in 


the place of Methuen, who has resigned. 
Dined at Salmon’s with the Phippses, and 
walked home in the evening. Received a 
letter from Lord Lansdowue, saying he had 
written to me to town on reading in the 
newspapers of my misfortune, and as be sup- 
posed the letter had missed, be would repeat 
what was in it, namely, that he would be 
most happy to assist me in this exigency, 
1 either by becoming my security, or in any 
other way I could point out. This -is real 
friendship, and should make me pause a lit- 
tle in my conclusions with respect to the 
hollowness of the great. It is the more valu- 
able from Lord L.’s being a man that 
measures well every step he takes, and there- 
fore means all he professes. 

17th. Walked to Bowood. Sat with 
Lord Lansdowue some time, and thanked 
him, as well as I could, for his great kind- 
ness to me. I had sent him Byron’s “ Don 
Juan,” and he was most delighted with 
some parts of it. Walked to show mo a 
pretty path through the wood on my return. 
Dined at home. The Phippses and Mac- 
donald dined with me on some salmon I had 
brought with me from town. Mrs. Mac- 
donald and her visitors the Debretts in the 
evening. Sung to them. 

18th. Dined at Bowood. Company: the 
Hollands and Morpeths, Lord J. Russell, &c. 

I mentioned before dinner, to Lord Holland, 
two passages that had struck me in looking 
over a new publication of Montgomery’s that 
morning. The first was : 

“ The dead are like the stars by day, 

Withdrawn from mortal eye, 

But not extinct, — they hold their way 
In glory through the sky.” 

Lord H. did not much like them. In the 
first place he said, “ they begged the ques- 
tion j ” but surely poets are privileged to be 
even bold beggars in this way. In the next 
place he said, the stars reappeared continu- 
ally, which the dead did not : but the poet 
only compares the dead to stars " by day ; ” 
and it is too hard upon similes to travel out of 
the record thus in search of things in which 
the objects compared are not like* The 
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other passage describes a setting of the sun 
behind a hill : 

« and in his own blue element expires : 

Thus Aaron laid his gorgeous robes aside 

On Horeb s consecrated mount, and died ! ” 

This he was more tolerant about. Lord John 
Russell talked to me, with much kindness, 
about my Bermuda business. We all walked 
in the evening through the pleasure-grounds. 
I joined Bessy and Mrs. P. at supper. Wrote 
an election squib while at supper, copied it 
out like print, and left it to be sent to the 
" Salisbury Journal ” by Mrs. P. in the 
morning. 

21st. Received a letter from Lord J 
Russell, inclosing one which he had just got 
from his brother, Lord Tavistock, and which, 
after requesting Lord John to make inquiries 
about me as to whether anything was doing 
to save me from imprisonment, adds, " I am 
very poor, but I have always had such a 
strong admiration for Moore’s independence 
of mind, that I would willingly sacrifice 
something to be of use to him.” Lord John 
in his letter says, that had I not expressed 
to him on Monday (19th) my resolution not 
to accept of any assistance, it was his inten- 
tion to offer me the future editions of his 
"Life of Lord Russell,” just published, 
which, if worth anything, were much at my 
serv ice, though he would not have ventured 
to mention it now only for Lord Tavistock’s 
letter. This is all most creditable both ter 
them and me ; and it is really worth while 
being in the scrape to have such testimonies 
of friendship exhibited on all sides. 

22nd. Received a letter from my unknown 
friend Mrs. A., offering me her house as a 
place of concealment, if I found it necessary, 
but saying it was unknown to her husband 
she made this offer, and begging me to 
answer her letter so as not to discover her 
having done so. Dined* at Bowood : nearly 
the same party. Had a good deal of conversa- 
tion with Lord Holland about Sheridan, which 
1 have made notes of among my memoranda. 
Sung in the evening, and was rather glad I 
had an opportunity of making the Hollands 
feel a little what I could do in this way, for 


they never heard me properly before. Lady 
H. evidently much pleased : told me after- 
wards my articulation was the most beautiful 
she had ever heard. Lord H., Lord Lans- 
downe, and I talked of poetry. Lord H. 
inclined to place Virgil and Racine in the 
vexy highest rank; but have they enough 
of the imagination, of the sublime, for this 
distinction P Dryden too close a reasoner 
to be much a poet of imagination ; yet Mil- 
ton’s imagination did not hurt his powers in 
this way; at least in what may be called his 
political reasoning, exhibited so powerfully 
in the speeches of the Devil; the theological 
argumentation in his poetry being wretched 
enough. Lord Holland said a man’s enjoy- 
ment of " The Medal ” was the true test 
whether he was a real admirer of Dryden or 
not. Lord H. has no ear for the music of 
verse. Gave the last lines of Denham’s 
"Cooper’s Hill” as a specimen of perfect 
harmony in versification ; yet in these lines 
both the pauses and the cadences are un- 
varied. Milton; as Lord Lansdowne justly 
said, is the truly musical poet, and Milton 
was a musician, which neither Pope nor 
any of his monotonous imitators are. The 
genuine music of poetry is to be found in the 
olden time, and we, in these days, would 
revive its note, if the lovers of the Popish 
sing-song would let us. Slept at Bowood. j 
23rd. Breakfasted at Bowood ; Lord 

Holland mentioned a Mr. P who lived 

at Bath, rather a nervous man ; and who 
finding that his estates in Ireland were not 
going on as they ought, went over in order 
to examine his agent’s accounts ; but on his 
arrival there for that purpose, the agent 
said to him, " Sir, I think it right to inform 
you that if you look over my books I shall 
consider it as personal : ” upon which poor 
Mr. P returned frightened to Bath again. 

24th. Received a letter from Miss F 

(the lady who wrote, " Come, Stella, arouse 
thee ”) : full of sorrow at my misfortune, 
and offering me the copyright of a volume 
of poems, which she has ready for pub- 
lication. 

25th. Dined at Bowood; company as 
before. Had employed the morning in look- 
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ing out Mr. Fox’s letters from among Sheri 
dan’s papers, to take to Lord Holland. Took 
with me also some letters of the Prince’s, in 
order to put some queries to him about them. 
After coffee, went with Lord H. to his 
dressing-room, and read over these letters 
together. Told me some curious particulars, 
which I hare noted down elsewhere. Re- 
tumed to the drawing-room and sung. Lord 
H. particularly pleased with “War against 
Babylon.” Lady H. expressed a wish to 
me afterwards that I would write something 
in that style of “philosophical pathos,” 
which she said I possessed, about the captive 
on the rock of St. Helena. Told me she sent 
him out presents every three months through 
Lord Bathurst, and had received two or 
three messages from him, acknowledging 
her and Lord H.’s kindness. Had got 
other persons too to send him something. 
Lord Glenbervie had sent his book ; so had 
Lord John Russell. Talked with Lord H. of 
Barrow and Taylor. He said few people had 
read them, and laughed at the coxcombry 
of Jeffrey for referring always so pompously 
to them, though most likely as little read in 
them as others. I mentioned I had heard 
that Mr. Fox was very fond of Barrow. He 
said he was not aware of this ; but that 
Lord Chatham was, and of reading “Bailey’s 
Dictionary.” I said that it was a practice 
of Curran’s too, to read through the Dic- 
tionary. Lord H. and Lord L. said they 
neither of them had ever read any English 
grammar till Cobbett’s lately. I mentioned 
our study of the English grammar in Ireland, 
and Lord Lansdowne said he could easily 
suppose that I had made English grammar 
a particular study, as he had never known 
any Irishman but myself who did not some- 
times make mistakes about “will” and 
“shall.” The best remarks on the use of 
these words he had ever seen, were in Mit- 
ford’s “Harmony of Languages.” A pun 
of Lord H.’s upon some one who praised 
“Trapp’s Virgil,” “though he knows nothing 
of Virgil, yet he is up to Trap” Men- 
tioned that George Dyer *, in despair of get- 


ting any one to listen to him reading his 
own poetry, at last, when Dr. Graham came 
into the neighbourhood with his plan of 
burying people up to the neck in the earth, 
and leaving them there some hours (as a 
mode of cure for some disease), took ad- 
vantage of the situation of these patients, 
and went and read to them all the while 
they were thus stuck in the earth. Lady 
Lansdowne and Lady Georgians Morpeth 
fixed Tuesday to come and call upon Bessy. 
Slept at Bowood. 

August 2nd. Bowles called in the morning. 
Much delighted with an article in “Black- 
wood’s Magazine” concerning his controversy 
with Campbell. Told me of his having ad- 
! vised the poor psalm-writer (that comes to 
him for charity) to turn Dissenting preacher; 
of his rigging him out with an old black 
coat and breeches of his own, and saying, 
“There, now you are fit to preach before 
any one.” Excellent this in a minister of 
the establishment. In the evening a fete 
champetre at Salmons’ near Devizes ; a 
beautiful place, and everything gay and 
riant ; a boat on the littlS lake, musicians 
playing on the island in the middle of it, 
tents pitched for it, &c. &c. Bessy did not 
go, which I was very sorry for. Walked 
about with Mrs. P., and danced afterwards 
till three o’clock. It was said that the mob 
of Devizes had threatened to bum the wood, 
this being the high fever of the election ; 
but all was quiet. 

4th. Walked to Bowood, and called at 
P.’s in the way. Saw Lady Lansdowne, 
and left with her a memorandum book of 
Sheridan’s in which I had found Lord L.’s 
name down among a list of persons for some 
subscription Wished to know for what 
purpose it was. She spoke of Lady Hol- 
land ; she would not set out on a journey of 
a Friday for any consideration ; dreadfully 
afraid of thunder, <fee. &c. I had received, 
by the bye, a kind letter from her, two or 
three days since, inclosing one from Broug- 
ham, in which he said that Creevy, who 
lived a great deal with Sheridan, will be 


* A multifarious writer, now chiefly remembered 
for his connection with Valpy’s editions of the 


Classics, in which he was a laborious coadjutor. 
He died in 1841. 
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very happy to write down for me whatever 
anecdotes he remembers. 

7th. Went with Macdonald to dine at 
Bowood. Company, besides ourselves, Mr. 
Joy and Bowles. Talked of the Princess of 
Wales’s meditated return to England, and 
the probable consequences of it : whether it 
may not be the ambition of Lady Hertford 
that is stirring up the process of. a divorce. 
Percival’s book. When he sent one of the 
privately printed copies to Canning, the latter 
very prudently sent it back without breaking | 
the seal, and said, as he was sure it would 
some day or other find its way to the public 
eye, he would not run the risk of being at all 
suspected of having any share in its promul- 
gation, by keeping the copy in his possession. 
Lord L. told me he perfectly remembered 
the occasion on which he had subscribed 
100/. for Sheridan; it was to defray the 
expenses of his standing for Westminster. 
Talked of the memorandums for speeches 
among S.’s papers. How different from those 
left among Burke’s. The latter were merely 
memorandums of the reasoning , for Burke 
could trust the wealth of his imagination. 
Sheridan, on the contrary, whose imagination 
was slow, took notes chiefly of the shining 
parts, the figures, jokes, &c. &c. We talked 
of Vanini the atheist, whom, strange enough, 
Bowles said he had never heard of. Lord L. 
mentioned an anecdote (not very credible), 
that when this poor wretch was in the flames, 
he was heard to cry out u Mon Dieu ! mon 
DieuI” and on some one saying, i( Listen to 
him now ; he owns there is a God,” Vanini 
answered , “ Fa 9 on de parler.” I mentioned 
his writing a letter to the Pope to say, that if 
he did not give him a benefice he would, in 
six months, overturn the whole Christian re- 
ligion ; and I believe he actually set about ap- 
pointing twelve apostles for that purpose. I 
have read one book of his, and it is very dull. 

10th. Lord Lansdowne called, and brought 
me a letter from Allen, on the subject of my 
going to reside at Holyrood House, about 
which Lady Holland wrote to me some days 
since. They think in Edinburgh it would 
protect me ; and certainly, if so, it would be 
far preferable to the transportation of my 


family to the Continent. Allen has written 
to Thomson of Edinburgh to inquire. Lord 
L. evidently wishes that I should, at all 
events, go in the first instance to Paris, as 
he is going there himself. 

15th. Wrote a verse of a song to the 
"Garmon volage,” and copied out some of 
my “ Life of Sheridan.” Dined at Bowood. 
Company: Lemon and Lady Charlotte; 
Richard Wellesley, and Sir Charles Ball 
Stories of Lady Cork. I mentioned her as- 
sailing me one morning with a pitch-plaster 
at a rehearsal we had of a reading of “ Comus,” 
when I had alleged cold as my excuse for 
not taking a share in it ; her proceeding to 
unbutton my waistcoat for the purpose of 
putting on the plaster ; and my flying from 
her and taking refuge among the Bacchanals, 
she following with the plaster in her hand. 
Lord L. told of his calling upon her one 
morning, and finding her whole establish- 
ment assembled and in a state of bustle and 
important discussion. “ Come in,” said she, 
“ Lord Lansdowne, come in ; I am so glad 
you arrived at this moment ; only think ! the 
grey parrot has just laid an egg.” 

17th. Transcribed a little. Had a tea- 
drinking party, and a dance to the pianoforte 
in the evening; our party about sixteen. 
Did not separate till near three in the morn- 
ing. On their drinking my health at supper, 
made them a short speech, alluding to the 
probabilit}' of my soon being obliged to leave 
them, which drew tears from most of the 
women. 

18th. Dined at the Book Club at Chip- 
penham ; my first time of appearing among 
them since they elected me by acclamation. 
Made a speech after dinner, on my health 
being drunk, in which I eulogised book so- 
cieties. Said if I wished to give a foreigner 
an idea of the taste and turn of thinking of 
the middle classes of England, I shoula be 
content to refer him to the annual list of 
books selected for these societies ; no trash, 
&c. &c. ; but works solid, useful, and enlight- 
ening ; the labours of the historian &c. &c. ; 
or, if sometimes they turned to reading lighter 
works, it was but to drink of such rich streams 
of fiction as that which had lately issued so 
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abundantly from the North, — whose source she was the female orator at tho British 


was almost as hidden as that of the Nile, but 
which seemed as if, like the Nile, it would 
flow for ever. If cont roversy, such controversy 
as tli at which Bowles (who was present) had 
lately maintained withCampbell, “where two 
of the first poetical champions of tho day equip 
themselves from the shining armoury of taste, 
and enter the lists in a strife as gentle as it 
is animated, — while the pure flame of poe- 
tical feeling is seen, like that on the helmet 
of Diomed, issuing from the brow of each 
combatant during the conflict.” 

19th. Called upon Lord Lansdowne, to 
show him the letter Allen had received 
from his friend Thomson, expressing no 
doubt whatever as to the safety of Holyrood 
House. ^Rogers, however, had told Allen 
that I was threatened with an Exchequer 
process, which he feared Holyrood would 
not protect me from ; but I have nothing of 
the sort to fear. Lord L. gave me another 
letter he had just received from Allen for 
me, inclosing one from Mackintosh on the 
same subject. Borrowed a collection of 
French airs from Lady L., and began words 
to one in walking home, — “ Love is a hun- 
ter boy.” Dined quietly at home, and tran- 
scribed in the evening. Received a letter 
from Lord John Russell, saying the Duke 
wished me to go to Woburn for a few days 
before our departure for Paris. 

22nd. A very kind letter from Mackin- 
tosh, in which he says, “ You will find in 
Edinburgh as many friends and admirers as 
even you could find anywhere.” 

23rd. Employed in preparation for my 
departure. My darling Bessy bears all so 
sweetly, though she would give her eyes to 
go with me ; but, please Heaven ! we shall 
not be long asunder. Dined at home at 
half-past two, and dined at Bowood after- 
waras. Called upon Mrs. P. on my way. 
Mrs. Bennet arrived while I was with her. 
Lord L. quoted a line to the poetical Empe- 
ror of China, something like, “ Et torn les 
vers sont bom dam ton empire .” Told of Lord 
Morley’s having engaged a governess, and 
afterwards found out, by his misdirecting a 
letter of hers which he was franking, that 


Forum. Tho letter was sent to Mrs. Villiers, 
and in it tho oratoress gave her opinion 
pretty freely of the family, and mentioned 
the use she intended to make of tho know- 
ledge she acquired among them in her future 
speeches. Walked with Lord L. on the 
terraco in the evening. Mentioned to him 
my transactions with Lord Moira \ liis pro- 
mise to me during the reign of the Whigs, 
that I should be one of the auditors of public 
accounts ; my final interview and conversa- 
tion with him, &c. S:c. Had much talk 
about Lord M.’s efforts to form an adminis- 
tration after the failure of his negotiations 
with Grey and Grenville. lie had gone so 
far as to fix with three or four to go to 
Carlton House to kiss hands ; but Canning, 
who was one of them, went there in an 
every-day coat, as he knew he could not kiss 
hands without a dress one, and was resolved 
merely to go and see what was doing. 

24tli. Left Caine for town in the White 
Lion coach j Windham, Lady Ennismore’s 
brother, j oined at Marlborough. W ent with 
him, on arriving in town, to the Piazza, and 
had turtle and cold punch. Slept at my 
lodgings in Duke Street. 

25th. Transcribed my “Sheridan” for 
Murray till one o’clock. Called at Tegart’s. 
Met the Duke of Leinster, and got three 
franks. Miss Tegart knows Cobbett’s family, 
and says the women are as feminine and 
engaging persons as can be ; Miss Cobbett a 
particularly nice girl. Went to Power’s; 
and thence to Longmans’ by water. They 
advise my taking this opportunity to make 
my three months’ tour, and think the plan I 
have of a few Poetical Epistles from the 
most remarkable places would pay my ex- 
penses. Called at Drury Lane upon Ward, 
who promises to give me very important 
documents with respect to Sheridan’s 
theatrical concerns. Told me the skeleton 
of the “Forty Thieves” was Sheridan’s; 
then he (Ward) filled it up, and afterwards 
George Colman got 100/. for an infusion of 
jokes, &c. into it. Sheridan used to lie in 
bed all day ; not for the purpose of indulging 
his indolence (as he wished it to be sup- 
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! posed, and as it was supposed), but for study 
I and preparation. Told me that once when 
| Sheridan was routed from one house to ano- 
| ther, and his things, I believe, sold, a 
collection of gages $ amour, locks of hair, &c., 
which vanity induced him to keep, were 
sent for safe custody to a trusty person, and 
left there, till, this person dying, they came 
into the hands of a fellow who resolved to 
extort money from S. and the women con- 
cerned, on the strength of them. S. con- 
sulted Ward,* and the plan they adopted 
was to employ a Bow Street officer, make a 
forcible and sudden entiy with pistols into 
the man’s house, and after having gained 
the treasure, defy him to bring his action. 
Dined at the George,* while at dinner 
receivod a note written by a gentleman in 

the room, a Mr. , saying that finding out 

who I was, he could not, as a friend of 
Walter Scott and an admirer of poetry in 
general, resist the opportunity of introducing 
himself, and begging I would take some 
wine with him. Joined him after I had 
done dinner, and drank a bottle of claret with 
him. A parson and a poet himself, but not 
very orthodox, I suspect, in either capacity- 
Went to the Lyceum, and saw “Belles with- 
out Beaux,” and “Amateurs and Actors.” 
Wilkinson excellent. 

26th. Received a letter from Allen, in- 
closing one from Thomson, which appears to 
me to be quite decisive as to the safety of 
Holyrood House. A letter too from Mack- 
intosh inferring a different result of his 
inquiries; but he owns it is upon the 
authority of English lawyers, who judge 
more by analogy than experience. Tran- 
scribed till one o’clock. By the bye, I forget 
whether I have recorded what I heard from 
Dublin tho other day, that the Bishop of 
Kildare (whom I know not at all), when a j 
subscription was talked of for me, said his 
60 1. was ready; and c'est beaucoup dire from 
a bishop. 

80th. Walked in, after looking over 
“Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk.” He says 
of Jeffrey’s dress at some assembly, “In 
short he was more of a dandy than any great 
author I ever saw, always excepting Tom 


Moore.” Called at Pleath’s the engraver, to 
see the design Stothard has done for the 
second number' of the “National Melodies.” 
Love and Hope is beautiful, but Common 
Sense does not tell the story at all. A note 
from Elliston, wishing me to call upon him 
at Drury Lane. Went, as I had an appoint- 
ment with Ward also, in order to get some 
papers relating to Sheridan from him. Ellis- 
ton’s business was to entreat me to write 
something for the theatre. When I mentioned 
the precariousness of writing for the stage, he 
said, “As to success, one cannot answer ; but 
as to money, there shall be no precariousness ; 
for I have such dependence upon your talents, 
that I will buy the piece at once from you. 
Name your own price, and rate yourself as 
you ought, among the highest.” This is 
very flattering, but I fear the new manager 
is altogether too dashing. Dined with Power, 
and looked over music in the evening. 


An account of my travels in Italy with Lord 

John Russell, Chantery the sculptor, Jackson 

the painter, fyc. 

September 1st Received a letter from 
Bessy to say that she had made up her mind 
to come up for a day and see me once again 
before my departure: delighted at this. 
Heard from Rogers that Lord John Russell 
means to go on to Greece, and would pro- 
bably take me on with him from Paris, 
Rogers does not go. Dined at Power’s at 
four, and went to the coach to meet Bessy 
at half-past six. After she had tea, took 
her to Aetley’s and saw the “high-mettled 
racer.” Supped at home. A great effort in 
my dear girl to leave her little ones even for 
so short a time. 

2nd. Received a letter from Lord John 
to say he will be in town this evening, and 
that he hopes I shall “not prefer Holyrood 
House with a view of Arthur’s Seat, to Paris 
with the range of all Europe.” Have at 
last made up my mind, and shall go with 
him to Paris. Bessy, too, thinks this best. 
In the evening walked about, and took her 
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place in the coach for to-morrow morning. 
Wrote to Lord John to say I shall accom- 
pany him. 

3rd. Up at six and saw my darling girl 
off in the coach. God send I may meet her 
again in health and in happiness. A nobler 
hearted creature never breathed ! Called 
upon Lord John, and settled to be off to- 
morrow morning at seven. Arranged my 
money supplies with the Longmans, who 
are guarantees for me to Ilanmiersley for a 
letter of credit to the amount of 400/. Lord 
John gave me a message from the Duke 
that he will be happy to take me across 
in his packet on Sunday morning. 

Saturday 4th. Set off with Lord John in 
his carriage at seven ; breakfasted, and 
arrived at Dover to dinner at seven o’clock ; 
the journey very agreeable. Lord John 
mild and sensible; took off Talma very 
well. Mentioned Buonaparte having in- 
structed Talma in the part of Nero ; correct- 
ing him for being in such a bustle in giving 
his orders, and telling him that they ought 
to be given calmly, as coming from a person 
used to sovereignty. Told me an epigram 
of Lord Holland’s, on one of the two candi- 
dates for Bedfordshire saying in his address, 
that the memory of his struggle would exist 
to the end of time : 

*• When this earth to the work of destruction shall 
bendy 

And the seasons be ceasing to roll, 

How surprised will old Time be to see, at his end, 

The state of the Bedfordshire poll!” 

I quoted the following on Caesar Col- 
clough’s taking boat at Luggel&w to follow 
the hounds : 

“Cosaram velds et fortunas.” 

" When meaner souls the tetnpest struck with awe, 
Undaunted Colclongh cross'd at Luggelaw ; 

And said to boatmen, shivering in their rags, 
‘You cany Cesar and his — saddle-bags 1 ' ” 

Talked a good deal of politics. Lord 
John much more moderate in his opposition 
than the Duke and Lord Tavistock. The 
Duke and Duchess arrived about an hour or 
two after us; drank tea with them. 

5th. Breakfasted with the Duke and 
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Duchess, and sailed at ten : rough but quick 
passage. Got to Calais at one. Woolrieko, 
who goes as the Duke’s physician, made one 
of the party. All dined together at Quillac’s, 
'aud in the evening Woolriche and I went 
to the spectacle . 

Gth. Breakfasted with the Duke and 
Duchess and took leave of them : they are 
going for the Iihino. A good deal of con- 
versation oil the way. By the bye, the Duke 
mentioned at breakfast a good story Sheridan 
used to tell of one of his constituents (1 
believe) saying to him “Oh sir! things can- 
not go on in this way; there must be a 
reform; we, poor electors, are not paid pro- 
perly at all.” Lord John mentioned Mr. 
Fox’s speech on the Scrutiny as full of legal 
knowledge and argument. A good mot (of 
Madame de Coigny’s, I believe) about some 
woman who had red hair and all its attend- j 
ant ill consequences, and of whom some one : 
said that she was very virtuous : u Oui , die j 
cst comme Samson, cite a toutes ses forces 
dans ses chevcux” Madame de Coigny has 
a very bad voice ; she said once, “ Je n'ai 
qu'uncvoix cotitre moi — cent la mienne .” Got 
on to Abbeville, where we slept. 

7th. Breakfasted at a wretched house at 
Picquigny : arrived at Chantilly before eight 
in the evening, where we dined. Lord John 
talks of staying a fortnight at Paris, having 
to consult Barillon’s papers for a second edi- 
tion of his “ Life of Lord Bussell.” llaute- 
rive, who has the care of these papers, was 
very uncivil to him on a former occasion 
when he applied for a sight of them. The 
same person refused to let Mackintosh see 
some papers for his history, and afterwards 
boasted to the Duke of Wellington of his 
having done so. Upon the Duke replying 
that he thought Mackintosh might have been 
allowed to see them, this fellow said, "Mats, 
milord, it va Scrire me histoire Whig, et moi 
je euie Monarchique, et vous aussi.” Lord 
John will, after a fortnight’s stay, take me 
over the Alps ; but be goes by Mont Cenis, 
on his way to Genoa, so that I shall lose the 
sight of the Simplon, which will be impas- 
sable on my return. Slept at Chantilly. 

8th. Arrived at Paris between two and 
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three o’clock : went to the Hotel Breteuil, 
and took the same rooms Rogers and I were 
in two year’s ago, with the addition of 
another bedroom, for which, between us, wo 
pay eight napoleons a week. 

10th Went to the Theatre Francais to 
see Mdllo. Mars in the “Misanthrope” and 
“Les Etourdis,” but got squeezed down 
nearly under the stage, and saw only a 
scene or two, but those were admirable. 
The scandal scene, where they all sit to cut 
up characters, which certainly, one would 
think, had given the hint to Sheridan, and 
Celiinene’s retort upon ArsinotS (I think), 
the Mrs. Candour of the piece. Not able to 
! stand the pressuro : went off to the Opera, to 
i a box which Lord Auckland had, and sat by 
a pretty little girl, Miss Herbert : the pieces, 
my old friend “Anacreon chez Polycrete” 
and “Flore et Zephyre.” Lord Lansdowne 
mentioned at dinner the practice which they 
have in Ava of annually squirting water at 
I each other, — king, court, and all. Lord 
| John to-day mentioned that Sydney Smith 
told him he had had an intention once of 
writing a book of maxims, but never got 
further than the following: “That generally 
towards the age of forty, women get tired of 
being virtuous, and men of being honest. ” 
11th. Went to see the Exposition of the 
j year at the Louvre. The pictures strike me 
j as not very good, but I yield to the opinion 
j of others. William Locke (who, though an 
| ultra-Fuseli in his taste, knows a good deal 
of the art) says the French artists are mak- 
ing great progress; and Comerford, the 
painter, whom I met to-day at the Louvre, 
praises their historical pictures most warmly. 
Called afterwards at Galignam’s : had already 
purchased, for forty francs, his' complete 
edition of my works, in six volumes. Cruel 
kindness this, to rake up all the rubbish I 
have overwritten in my life — good, bad, and 
indifferent ; it makes me ill to look attrit. 
Went to Lafitte’s for money, and found a 
long-wished-for letter from my darling Bessy. 
Dined with theRancliffes, Lady Adelaide 
Forbes, Lord John, and Mrs Villiers, The 
fashion now, it seems, among Frenchwomen 
is politics : they talk of passing the greater 


part of the morning at the Chambre des 
Ddputes, instead of at a milliner’s, &c. &c. 

12th. Went,' at a little after eleven, to the 
cemetery of Pere la Chaise, and have seldom 
been more affected than I was at this very 
interesting place, which throws a sort of 
charm over death, and is highly creditable 
to the domestic feelings of the French. The 
inscriptions, some of them, most simple and 
touching. Moliere and La Fontaine’s tombs 
are near each other, but not decorated or 
soignSs. I did not see Ney’s nor Lab6doy6re’s : 
the name of the former, I hear, is effaced, and 
it is only to be found out with the assistance 
of the concierge. The tomb of the Isabeys 
is remarkable. Afterwards went to the 
great fete at St. Cloud : a large party of us ; 
the Lansdownes, Macdonalds, Lord Auck- 
land, Fielding (Lady Elizabeth’s husband), 
and Mrs. and Miss Herbert. Nothing could 
be gayer than this fete, and one of the jets 
dean was quite sublime. 

14th. Lord John mentioned that Lord 
Holland once kept a journal for a week of 
the conversations at Holland House, and 
that he reads it himself with much effect, 
being such an excellent mimic. Grattan 
was a principal person in the conversations. 
Buonaparte said to one of his servile flatterers, 
who was proposing to him a plan for re- 
modelling the Institute, “ Laissons, au rnoins , 
la jRepublique desUttres .” 

16th. Voltaire listening to an author, who 
was reading to him his comedy and said, 
“let le Chevalier rit f 1f exclaimed, “II est bien 
heureux / ” 

18th. Left Paris at eleven, and arrived at 
Fontainebleau to dinner. Went to see the, 
chateau. The table on which Buonaparte 
signed his abdication still shown, with the 
marks of his penknife which he dug into it 
The old fellow who showed us the gardens 
(which were laid out in their present style 
by Nap.) told us the name of tie place was 
taken from a dog of the name of “ Bleau,” 
who found out the spring of the stream that 
runs through it: showed us the court where 
Nap. took leave of his guards, which the old 
fellow described with much animation. Saw 
the thbatre, and thought of Rousseau, &c. 
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Had read the “Le Ldpreux de la Cit(5 
d’Aoste ” * in coming along j* very interest- 
ing and melancholy. 

19th. Breakfasted at Villeneuve [-le- 
Guiard]; dined at Joigny; slept at Tonnerre. 
Began to-day “ Luther’s Life,” by Bower. 
’Had great difficulty in lighting our fire at 
night at Tonnerre. I said the wood was 
like the houses at Paris, assure contre 
Tincendic . 

20th. Breakfasted before we set out - 
lunched at Villeneuve, and slept at Dijon ; 
passed through Montbard, where Buifon’s 
house is. Finished “Luther’s Life.” 

21st. Dined at Poligny, and slept at 
Champagnole : this last a wretched inn. 
Anecdotes on the way. It was said of Lord 
Eldon and Leach, that one was Oyer sans 
terminer, and the other Terminer sans oyer . 
Of a translator from the German and the 
book he translated Benjamin Constant said, 
“ E V a fait sortir de VAUemand, sans le faire 
entrer dans le Franqais .” 

22nd. Ascended the Jura: delighted with 
the fine winding road up these prodigious 
steeps, and the wild and singular scenery 
around. Anxious to arrive early enough for 
the grand view of the Lake of Geneva, 
between La Vattay and Gex; were detained 
at Les Rousses, on account of the horses 
having been bespoke for a Russian prince. 
When we arrived at La Vattay, Lord John 
and I walked on, as the sun was getting very 
low. It was just on the point of sinking 
when I ran on by myself, and at the turn of 
the road caught a sight of the stupendous 
Mont Blanc. It is impossible to describe 
what I felt. I ran like lightning down the 
steep road that led towards it, with my glass 
to my eye, and uttering exclamations of 
wonder at every step. Ten minutes later 
and I should have lost all the glory of the 
prospect. Lord John joined me, and we 
walked on to Gex, where the carriage over- 
took us. Thence to Geneva, to a very ex- 
cellent inn out of the town, called the 
S&cheron. Lord J. mentioned that the last 
night we were at Paris he sat near a man 

* By M. Xavier de Maistre, lately deceased. 


at the Theatre Fran^ais, who was very 
much discontented at the w ay in whicli the 
play (“ China ”) was acted, and on the fol- 
lowing lino being spoken, “ Ou laissez-moi 
pSrir, ou laissez-moi rcyner ho exclaimed, 
“ Ou laissez-moi siffler, ou laissez-moi sortir .” 

23rd. Took a char-a-banc, and went to 
call on Dumont (the translator of Jeremy 
Bentham), in La Rue Chaudronniere : found 
he was at the country seat of M. Duval. 
This being on our way to Femey, proceeded 
thither. Beautiful spot: the country here 
all so rich and so comfortably laid out ; in 
short, so like England, with the addition of 
the romantic to the comfortable — a rare 
mixture. Went from Dumont on our pil- 
grimage to Femey : the engravings of emi- 
nent men in the bed-chamber : the portrait 
of the Marquise de Chatelet, not at all hand- 
some : the place in the chapel where Voltaire 
used to sit ; his inscription, Deo erexit Vol- 
taire, effaced at the Revolution. Went 
through the garden, the walk which he 
planted. The ferine at a little distance, 
occupied by M. Mallet, un homme de lettres, 
who has raised a sort of cenotaph to Voltaire, 
with the inscription, Au chanteur du Phre 
des Bourbons, et au fondateur de Femey . 
There are also various little inscriptions and 
papers drawn up by this gentleman, which 
the gardener shows: in one of them it is 
mentioned, as a proof of Voltaire’s humanity, 
that he always wore mourning on the anni- 
versaiy of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and actually always had a fever on that day: 
the paper, however, contains numerous proofs 
of V.’s benevolence. Saw afterwards Vol- 
taire’s study cap, embroidered for him by 
Madame Penis, and the book in which he 
had pasted the seals of his different corres- 
pondents, with their names, in his own 
handwriting, and terms of reproach annexed 
to some, as fou de Lyon. By the bye, in 
his bedroom was a profile of the Empress of 
Russia worked for him with her own hands. 
M. Bud6 is the present possessor of the 
place ; it belonged to his family before Vol- 
taire had it. On our return saw Mont 
Blanc, with its attendant mountains in the 
fullest gloiy, the rosy light shed on them 
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by the setting sun, and their peaks rising so 
brightly behind the dark rocks in front, as if 
they belonged to some better world, or as if 
Astraea was just then leaving the glory of 
her lust footsteps on their summits ; nothing 
was ever so grand and beautiful. 

24tli. Dumont called on us at eleven to 
take us to the library : on the way he told 
us the standing army of Geneva was 350 
men, and that he had proved in the Assem- 
bly that it was, in proportion, the largest 
army in Europe, except that of Russia : this 
is excellent The library small, and richest 
in the theological part ; many original por- 
traits,* those of Descartes, Erasmus, Calvin, 
Charles I. very striking; also one of M. 
Bohnet. Some of the manuscripts curious ; 
one particularly, upon black wax — an “ Ac- 
count of the Expenses of Philippe le Bel,” 
which some Monsieur Cramer deciphered 
with wonderful patience, copied out, and 
filled up its lacuna. The same M. Cramer 
made a calculation of the space that the 
animals and the food requisite for them took 
up in Noah’s ark, and found out that there 
was more room than they wanted. The 
head of M. Bonnet has much active and 
intense thought thrown into it. We saw 
Voltaire’s first residence in Geneva, Les 
Delices; see his epistle from thence. M. 
Mallet, who lives at the ferme , is a judge, 
certainly not of poetry, if ono may judge 
from his own. Walked alone into the town; 
bought a book about Ranz des Vaches, and 
saw at the shop where I bought it, a letter 
of Buonaparte’s, written in ’86, requesting a 
bookseller to send him the Memoirs of 
Madame de Warens and Claude Anet, and 
some works about Corsica. Met General 
and Mrs. Cumming: he told me of a sentinel 
running with fixed bayonet at the driver of 
his char-a-banc for daring to trot past the 
town-hall ; said this was the most arbitrary 
government in Europe. Another wise En- 
glishman standing by said, “If you knocked 
a man down here you would be imprisoned 
for three days,” and seemed to think it a 
very hard case. Lord John dined with his 
uncle, Lord William, who has a house near 
the town, called Mont Brillant. I dined 


alone at the inn, and joined him there at 
coffee. Went alone to the play, and was a 
good deal amused. A box appropriated, 
with chairs and an additional cushion, to the 
Syndics ; strange old quizzes. 

25th. Walked with Lord J. about Ge- 
neva; dined with Lord William, and set 
off in the evening for Thonon, where we 
slept. 

26th. Travelled by the side of the lake : 
the view all along delicious : saw Diodati, 
the house which Lord Byron had, Meillerie, 
Chillon, &c. Slept at Sion. 

27th. Arrived at Brieg, at the foot of the 
Simplon; an oriental looking little place, 
with its spires and towers. Ascended the 
Simplon, which baffles all description. A 
road, carried up into the veiy clouds, over 
torrents and precipices; nothing was ever 
like it. At the last stage, before we reached 
the barrier on the summit, walked on by 
myself, and saw such a scene by sunset as I 
shall never forget. That mighty panorama 
of the Alps, whose summits there, in- 
distinctly seen, looked like the tops of gigan- 
tic waves, following close upon each other; 
the soft lights falling on those green spots 
which cultivation has conjured up in the 
midst of this wild scene ; the pointed top of 
the Jungfrau, whose snows were then pink 
with the setting sun ; all was magnificent to 
a degree that quite overpowered me, and I 
alternately shuddered and shed tears as I 
looked upon it. Just, too, as we arrived 
near the snows on the very summit, the 
moon rose beautifully over them, and gave 
a new sort of gloiy to the scene. Slept at 
the Hotel of the Simplon. 

28th. Descended the Simplon ; new won- 
ders ; the torrent here the finest feature ; the 
bridges thrown over it, and the galleries cut 
through the solid rock. All grand beyond 
description. The weather too most exquisite, 
and the soft balmy sun of Italy coming upon 
us so sweetly as we approached Domo 
d’Ossola; the rocks clothed with different 
trees from those we had left ; chestnut and 
beech, and little streams glisteninglike silver 
down their sides. Reached Baveno between 
three and four ; took a boat, and went on the 
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Lago Maggiore jto visit the Isola Madre and was one this evening, bending under a large 
Isola Bella : the garden on the former (where basket of grapes. Slept at Arona ; got but 


only the gardener resides) very pretty. The 
palace of Count Borromeo on Isola Bella 
curious, and some of the rooms, particularly 
the Salone di Ballo, tasteful and splendid, 
but the gardens in wretched taste. Returned 
to the inn to dinner. In the evening walked 
out by moonlight, and heard on one side the 
sound of oars upon the lake, and on the other 
a wild sort of Ranz des Yaches played 
interruptedly by a horn among the mountains. 
Galignani says the rhododendron grows in the 
highest part of the Alps, and is thence called 
the Rose of the Alps. Must inquire about the 
pink snow at Spitzbergen, the colour of 
which, Lord John says, is caused by some 
herb or flower that grows in it. Slept at 
Baveno. 

29th. Took a char-a-banc and drove to 
the Lake of Orta, about eight miles from 
Baveno. Went in a boat on the lake, which 
is smaller, more rural and secluded than the 
Lago Maggiore. Our boatman yesterday well 
described the latter as piu mercantante ; an 
appearance which the Isola dei Pescatori 
particularly gives it. Landed at Orta, which 
stands at the foot of the Sacro Monte, on 
which there is a church, monastery, &c. 
There happened to be a fair or mercato at 
Orta, which made the scene very gay ; boats 
full of peasants, &c.; the women with 
picturesque straw hats ,* the priests walking 
among them, &c. &c. The Isola di San 
Giulio opposite Orta. Many miracles still 
performed at both those places, according to 
the authority of our boatmen. Returned to 
Baveno to dinner, meaning to cross over to 
Laveno, for the purpose of going by that way 
to Como, but the only boat large enough to 
take the carriage was already gone to Laveno. 
Ordered horses therefore, and went on to 
Arona through Belgirate, all by the side of 
the lake, which in the bright moonlight 
looked most beautiful. We were quite in 
time for the vintage, as the grapes are still 
in abundance upon the branches, and all the 
picturesque work of gathering is going on ; 
the baskets, the ladders against the trees, &c. 
The only pretty Italian girl I have yet seen f 


a glimpse of the colossal statue of San Carlo 
Borromeo in coming into the town. 

80th. Left Arona early, crossed the ferry 
at Sesto, and arrived at Como between two 
and three ; had luncheon and some of the 
vin-du-pays, which was very good, and then 
went in a boat upon the lake. Saw the 
Princess of Wales’s house, which she has 
now sold to the banker whom Forsyth 
mentions, Torlonia, that has been made a 
duke. Como thickly inhabited all around, 
and with much air of business, but nothing 
to compare in beauty (as far as we saw it) 
with either of the other lakes. The boatmen 
told us it was fifty-two miles long, and to 
see it properly, one ought to go as far as 
Cadenabbia ; but we merely went as far as 
Pliniana, and saw the spring that Pliny has 
described as rising three times a-day ; then 
stopped at Villa Tansi, where Lord Sandwich 
and several other English have lived (at 
present in the possession of a Mr. Locke), 
and saw the garden, which is very pretty, 
and a grotto, like all other grottos (as Dr. 
Johnson says) “ fit for a toad.” 

October 1st. Left Como at nine, and 
arrived at Milan between two and three. 
Passed on the way the splendid villa, called 
Monte Bello, where (Galignani says) the 
treaty of Campo Formio was signed. Went 
to the banker’s and 'the post-office ; but no 
letter from home. Dined with Lord 
Kinnaird : company, Silvertop, and a Colonel 
Browne, attached to our embassy at Vienna. 
Two Englishmen were robbed the other 
evening coming into Milan: nothing but 
robberies in the environs, and the police will 
give no assistance to apprehend the robbers. 
The fact is, Kinnaird says, the police is 
managed by contract, and they go to as 
little expense of course as they can. Colonel 
Browne mentioned the great wealth of 
Esterhazy, I think 400,000/. sterling a-year. 
The condition of its tenure is, that every 
Esterhazy shall add 80,000/. worth of jewels 
to the family stock ; accordingly the accu- 
mulation is immense. Colonel Browne saw 
Esterhazy and his wife at a ball, when they 
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each had jewels about them to the amount 
of 600,0007. 

October 2nd. Went to the Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana; the i( Study for the School of 
Athens,” by Raphael, original : most of the 
pictures copies. Saw the MS. Virgil of 
Petrarch, with his notes, and a professed 
autograph in the blank leaf respecting 
Laura; some think this fabricated: must 
see his life, &c. This Virgil bound by 
Buonaparte with several Ns on the back. 
Saw also the MSS. of the second and third 
century from which Mai*, the present 
librarian, has taken fac-similes in his editions 
of Cicero, the Codex pictus of Homer, &c. 
&c. Many eminent men have been librarians 
here, — Tiraboschi, Muratori, Branchi, &c. 
Six thousand manuscripts in it. Went to 
the Brera : some fine pictures ; particularly 
one by Guercino, of Abraham and Agar ; by 
far the most striking picture I ever saw. 
Never did any woman cry more beautifully 
than Agar, and the hope that lingers still 
amidst her sorrow is deeply affecting; in 
short it attains the si vis me Jflere effectually, 
and brought the tears into my -eyes as I 
looked at it. A picture here by Raphael in 
his early manner, and one in the same room 
by Perugino ; a very sweet picture by Albano, 
near that of Guercino’s. 

5th. Left Milan in my crazy little caleche, 
which Lord J.’s servant (now that he has 
advised me to buy it) begins to croak about. 
Very sorry to part with Lord J., and am 
glad to see he regrets it too. Started at 
half-past-eight, and got to Brescia (by way 
of Bergamo), before seven. Went to the inn 
at the post; bad and roguish; a wretched 
dinner. Afterwards to the theatre, which 
is, like all I have yet seen, large and hand- 
some ; medallions of celebrated men, all up 
the boxes on the stage; could distinguish 
the names of Metastasio and Casti. Knew 
neither the subject of the comedy, nor the 
actors. One of the latter, a fat man, very 
energetic, and, as far as I could judge, clever. 
The fun of one of the characters was repeat- 

* This distinguished man, who discovered the 
Palimpsest of Cicero’s Treatise «De Kepublic*,” 
died Sept. 8, 1854. 
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ing periodically over and over the three fol- 
lowing answers to the questions asked him, 
‘i Capisco” « Giu” and * Si, Signora : 1 
Dreadful thunder, lightning, and rain, when 
. I returned to go to bed. 

8th. Called at five, but thought it was 
raining a deluge and went to sleep again ; 
found afterwards it was only a fountain in 
the yard; beautiful morning. Started at 
half-past ten. Two most precious rogues 
the waiters here : yesterday, being my first 
day of managing for myself, I find I over- 
paid the post-boys; but one must pay to 
learn. Went along the fine lake Di Garda, 
and saw the Sermione of Catullus at the 
opposite side, where is shown what they call 
his grotto. Arrived at Verona before two ; 
went and saw the Anfiteatro ; saw the arch 
of Gallienus, and the peristyle to the theatre 
of Palladio, with Maffei’s very curious col- 
lection of antiques. Dined at a very good 
inn, the Two Towers, and set off again at a 
quarter before three. Delicious evening; 
truly Italian ; all the colours of the prism 
in the sky at sunset. Arrived atVicenaa at 
the Capello Rosso, at half-past seven; walked 
about the town by moonlight. 

7th. Did not leave Vicenza till seven ; 
arrived at Padua about ten ; took a servitore 
di piazza , and went to see the churches, &c. 
Left Padua at twelve, and arrived, at Lord 
Byron’s country house, La Mira, near Fusina, j 
at two. He was but just up and in his bath ; 
soon came down to me; first time we have 
met these five years ; grown fat, which spoils 
the picturesquoness of hi9 head. The 
Countess Guiccioli, whom he followed to 
Ravenna, came from thence with him to 
Venice by the consent, it appears, of her hus- 
band. Found him in high spirits and full of 
his usual frolicksome gaiety. He insisted 
upon my making use of his house at Venice 
while I stay, but could not himself leave the 
Guiccioli. He drest, and we setoff together 
in my carnage for Venice ; a glorious sunset 
when we embarked at Fusina in a gondola, 
and the view of Venice and the distant Alps 
(some of which had snow on them, redden- 
ing with the last light) was magnificent ; 
but my companion’s conversation, which, 
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though highly ludicrous and amusing, was 
anything but romantic, threw my mind and 
imagination into a mood not at all agreeing 
with the scene. Arrived at his palazzo on 
the Grand Canal, (he having first made the 
gondolier row round in order tb give me a 
sight of the Piazetta.) where he gave orders 
with the utmost anxiety and good nature for 
my accommodation, and dispatched persons 
in search of a laquais de place , and his friend 
Mr. Scott, to give me in charge to. No Opera 
this evening. He ordered dinner from a 
traiteur’s, and stopped to dine with me. Had 
much curious conversation with him about 
his wife before Scott arrived. He has 
written his memoirs, and is continuing 
them ; thinks of going and purchasing lands 
imder the Patriotic Government in South 
America. Much talk about Don Juan ; he 
is writing a third canto ; the Duke of Wel- 
lington; his taking so much money; gives 
instances of disinterested men, Epaminondas, 
See. &c. down to Pitt himself, who, 

“ As minister of state, is 

Renown’d for ruining Great Britain gratis.” 

At nine o’clock he set off to return to La 
Mira, and I went with Mr. Scott to two 
theatres ; at the first a comedy, “ II prigio- 
nero He Newgate” translated from the French; 
at the second, a tragedy of Alfieri, “ Ottavia ; 99 
actors all disagreeable. Forgot to mention 
that Byron introduced me to his Countess 
before we left La Mira : she is a blonde and 
young ; married only about a year, but not 
very pretty. 

8th. Sallied out with Mr. Scott and the 
laquais to see sights. Went to the churches 
Della Salute and Del Redentore, and of S. 
Giorgio Maggiore, &c. &c. The pictures, I 
take for granted, veiy fine, but the subjects 
so eternally the same and so uninteresting, 
that I, who have no eye for the niceties of 
the execution, neither can enjoy them, nor 
affect to enjoy them. The only things that 
very much delighted me were four children 
at the comers of a ceiling in the Ducal Palace, 
by Paul Veronese, and some of the monu- 
ments of the Lombardi, in which there are 
some very graceful classical figures. There 
is also a Grecian orator in the court, one of 
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four, brought (I think) from Constantinople, 
which strikes me as fine. Saw the library 
of St. Mark, which is a magnificent room, 
and the mixture of the marbles and the books 
gives it a most imposing and Grecian look. 
The Leda and Jupiter a beautiful thing. 
Among the portraits of the Doges, in the 
library, there is a blank left for that of Fa- 
liero, who, after his eightieth year, conspired 
against his country, on account of an insult 
he received. Instead of his portrait are the 
words, Locus Marini Falieri decapitaii pro 
criminibm. Must examine his history. Lord 
B. meant to write a tragedy on this subject ; 
he went to one of the churches to look for 
his tomb, and thought he trod upon it on 
entering, which affected his mind very much ; 
but it was a tomb of one of the Valeri. B. 
very superstitious ; won’t begin anything on 
a Friday. The Piazzetta of St. Mark, with 
its extraordinary Ducal Palace, and the fan- 
tastical church, and the gaudy clock opposite, 
altogether makes a most barbaric appearance. 
The mint opposite the palace ; the architec- 
ture certainly chaste and elegant. The dis- 
enchantment one meets with at Venice, — the 
Rialto so mean — the eanals so stinking! 
Lord B. came up to town at six o’clock, and 
he and I dined with Scott at the Pellegrino : 
showed us a letter which his Countess had 
just received from her husband, in which, 
without a word of allusion to the way in 
which she is living with B., he makes some 
proposal with respect to money of B.’s being 
invested in his hands, as a thing advantageous 
to both ; a fine specimen of an Italian hus- 
band. 

9th. Went with Scott and my laquais 
to the Giovanni Palace. The things that 
struck me were the Marcus Agrippa in the 
court, the Greek statue of an orator in one 
of the rooms, and a Cupid of Guido’s. 
Dined with Lord B. at the Pellegrino. 
What the husband wants is for Lord B. to 
lend him 1000/. at five per cent.; that is, 
give it to him ; though he talks of giving 
security, and says in any other way it 
would be an avvilimento to him! Scott 
joined us in the evening, and brought me 
a copy of the Italian translation of “ Lalla 
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Rookh.” Lord B., Scott says, getting fonu 
of money: he keeps a box into which he 
occasionally puts sequins ; he has now col- 
lected about 800, and his great delight, 
Scott tells me, is to open the box, and 
contemplate his store. Went with Scott 
to the Opera ; “ I Baccanali di Roma/’ Ma- 
lanotte played a man’s part. Scott showed 
me a woman, whom Buonaparte pronoimced 
to be the finest woman in Venice, and the 
Venetians, not agreeing with him, call La 
Bella per Decreto, adding (as all the decrees 
begin with Considerando) ma senza il Con - 
siderando. 

10th. Went to St. Mark’s to mass, but 
it was over; thence to the Island, where 
the monastery of Armenian monks is ; very 
neat, and the situation beautiful ; they have 
a good press, and print Armenian books 
here. Returned and walked in the Piazza, 
where there was a monstrous show of 
women, but hardly one pretty. Went to 
the Academia; a cast of Canova’s Hebe 
delicious; the original is not to be seen, 
being packed up. Went at half-past five to 
the Pieta, an institution for foundlings, and 
heard sacred music, instrumental and other- 
wise, by a band of girls, playing violins, 
violoncellos, horns, &c. &c. Lord B., Scott, 
and I dined at the Pellegrino; before we 
went Lord B. read me what he has done of 
the third canto of “Don Juan.” In the 
evening all went to the Opera together, and 
from thence at twelve o’clock to a sort of 
public-house, to drink hot punch ; forming 
a strange contrast to a dirty cobbler, whom 
we saw in a nice room delicately eating ice. 
Lord B. took me home in his gondola at 
two o’clock ; a beautiful moonlight, and the 
reflection of the palaces in the water, and 
the stillness and grandeur of the whole 
scene (deprived as it was of its deformities 
by the dimness of the light) gave a nobler 
idea of Venice than I had yet had. 

11th. Went to the Manfrini Palace; a 
noble collection of pictures ; the Three Heads 
by Giorgione, and his Woman playing a 
Guitar, very beautiful, particularly the fe- 
male head in fhe former picture. The Sibilla 
of Gennaro still more beautiful. Two heads 


by Carlo Dolce very fine, and Guido’s con- 
test between Apollo and Pam exquisite; the 
enthusiasm of Apollo’s head, as he plays, 
quite divine. The Lucretia of Guido beau- 
tiful. Left Venice at one o’clock, and got 
to Lord Byron’s at three ; a handsome dinner 
ready for me. Saw the Countess again, who 
looked prettier than she did the first time. 
Guiccioli . is her name, nata Gamba . Lord 
B. came on with me to Stra, where we parted. 
He has given me his Memoirs to make what 
use I please of them. Arrived at Padua at 
seven. 

12th. Left Padua at six, and arrived at 
Ferrara (contrary to what I was told, that 
it would take me ten hours) at a quarter 
before three. Took a.laquais and went first 
to a church where there were some pictures 
by Benvenuto, thence to the University ; the 
library very fine ; the illuminated MSS. most 
precious and curious. Saw the chairs and 
inkstand of Ariosto, his handwriting, and the 
Orlando : MS. copy of Tasso’s “Jerusalem ; ” 
also Guarini’s own copy of the “Pastor 
Fido : ” one room of the library allotted to the 
Editiones Principes. The tomb of Ariosto is 
at the University. Went to St. Anne’s. 
Tasso’s prison is a good deal altered; the 
grated window is the same, but there is but 
little of the real door left. Saw Ariosto’s 
house ; some things there in very good pre- 
servation, and they have cased the door of 
his room in order 1 ' to preserve it. Saw the 
chateau of the Villa family, the Strozzi, &c. 
all looking ruinous and deserted. Returned 
to the inn, and passed a very very gloomy 
evening (the rain preventing me from going 
to the theatre), wishing myself at home at 
my own dear cottage, with that dear wife 
and chil dren who alone make me truly 
happy. Read a good deal of Lord B.’s 
Memoirs. 

13th. Got up after a famous night’s sleep 
in better spirits, which were however not im- 
proved by a charge which a cursed fabbro made 
for mending my carriage. He came into the 
room, after I had breakfasted, with a piece 
of rotten wood in his hand, which at first 
I almost fancied a bit of the door of Tasso’s 
orison, but which proved to be a fragment 
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taken out of one of my wheels. Four Na- 
poleons was whht lie asked, and after spend- 
ing all my Italian in squabbling with him, 
I was obliged to give three and a-haif. 
Started at nine, and after allowing the 
postilion to take the water in the last post 
(instead of passing by the boat), which was 
not very prudent, and which he risked to 
gain the passage-money, I arrived at Bo- 
logna at two o’clock ; the Pellegrino ; got a 
laquais, saw the cathedral, and thence to the 
Academy, where there are to be sure some 
divine pictures, particularly the “ Slaughter 
of the Innocents,” by Guido, in which the 
faces and attitudes of the mothers are be- 
yond anything beautiful and expressive. 
Two pictures of Domenichino too, the “ Per- 
secution of the Christians under the Al- 
bigenses ” (I think) * and the u Martyrdom 
of St. Agnes” are admirable; particularly 
the former, in which the figures of a youth 
and girl (with a family resemblance to each 
other) clinging together amid the massacre 
are full of beauty. There is also a picture 
by Raphael of St. Cecilia, in which the 
female figures are particularly graceful. 
Went to the churches of St. Peter and 
Paul, of St. Paul, of the Dominicans (where 
Guido is buried), and where there is a statue 
of an angel on one of the altars, said to be 
by Michael Angelo, of the Corpus Domini, 
where I saw the body of St. Catherine as it 
has remained, skin and all, perfect (though 
it is, I believe, 300 years and more since she 
died), and dressed and seated up in a most 
ridiculously frightful manner. The skin of 
the face and head are quite black. Saw the 
Neptune of Bronze in a fountain in the 
Gran Piazza. Jackson says this is a figure 
built up of muscle; the figures around him 
are females with syren tails; they have 
been, however, long out of order and dried 
up. Got a good dinner at my hcanda ) 
which is a very excellent one, and went in 
the evening to the Opera: “La Gazza 
Ladra,” by Rossini : the Prima Donna who 
acted the Maid was Amati; a pretty, fat, 


• This must be the Martyrdom of St. Peter, the 
Dominican. See Murray’s Handbook. 
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good kmnouTed-looking woman, but no 
great singer. Asked my way to the Gran 
Torre (which was my landmark), as I came 
home, of a gentleman, who very civilly ac- 
companied me : had some conversation with 
him. He said Rossini was sempre qaello >, 
and imitates himself in everything: men- 
tioned some English he had known, among 
others Lady Sophia Marescotti, who is here 
now, but lives much in the country. Told 
me some people had been assassinated lately 
by ladri on the Roman road ; a bad healing 
this for me. A little astonished this even- 
ing at hearing an ostler sing in the yard, 
“ Di tanti palpiti.” 

14th. Went out at nine; first to the 
Casa Rossi, where there is a delicious picture 
by Correggio, of the “Marriage of St. Cathe- 
rine ; ” the beauty and bridal modesty of the 
young saint, and the eagerness of the child, 
very striking ; a number of Carlo Cignani’s 
here. Then went to the Marescalchi Gallery, 
a large collection; two or three Michael 
Angelos and a fine Correggio, but not so fine 
as that of the Rossi. Then to the University, 
the wax anatomy, natural history, magnificent 
library, &c. A good many persons at the same 
time seeing it, among whom was a Greek 
woman (dressed in all the richest costume of 
her country), with her daughter, rather an 
attractive sort of person, attended by a 
courier (the courier of the King of Naples), 
sent by a great Neapolitan banker, to con- 
duct to him this girl, whom he is about to 
marry. She has been six years at a collegio 
at Vienna, where he met her: all this I 
learned from my domedico. I walked out 
to the cemetery, which was made in the 
time of the French here ; rather a trumpery 
place. Saw the monuments that were 
brought here when the different churches 
were destroyed ; among them Picus Miran- 
dula. In one place the skulls of the Capu- 
chins, that were found ranged in apple-pie 
order, with the name of the proprietor of 
each skull labelled on the forehead (Gall). 
Saw the Chartreux church here ; every one 
of the priesthood a chapel and altar to him- 
self. The number of ridiculous, grotesque 
images of Christs, Madonnas, &c. in these 
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Madonnas, very ancient -the guide said, the tiresome sameness of the subjects on 
Banti the singer is buried in the cemetery, i which the great masters employed them- 


There is a •portico like that to the Madonna 
of San Luca, building by contribution of all 
classes in Bologna, to lead to the cemetery. 
Went to the gate, which is erected halfway 
on the portico, that goes to San Luca ; a fine 
thing this portico, three miles in length. The 
view from it (as I returned towards the town) 
of the villas on the sides of the hills, and 
the church of the Madonna towering above 
them all at the top, was very beautiful. 
After dinner went to the Commedia ; a 
wretched set ; the play the same I saw at 
Brescia ; and after it a ball ; such a ball ! 

15th. Set off from Bologna at nine and 
arrived at Covigliaio between five and six ; 
sorry that I did not set off at four or five and 
do it all through to Florence in the day. 
Two great English cavalcades on the road 
(Sir W. Drummond’s and Howard’s), owing 
to which I came in for a wretched garret at 
Covigliaio. Read on my way some of 
“Goldoni’s Memoirs,” which I took away 
from Lord Byron’s library, leaving him an 
“ Ariosto” I bought at Milan in their stead ; 
and, by the bye, have left the first volume 
behind me at Ferrara. His little notices of 
Venice interest me now that I have been there, 
particularly his coming out into the Place of 
St. Mark to look for some mask that would 
suggest a plan of a comedy to him, and his 
meeting with an Armenian. I must buy his 
comedies at Florence. This puts me in mind 
of Lord Byron saying to me the other day, 
“What do you think of Shakspeare, Moore P 
I think him a damned humbug.” Not the 
first time I have heard him speak slightingly 
of Shakspeare. Among my epistles from Italy 
must be one on the exaggeration of travellers, 
and the false colouring given both by them 
and by drawings to the places they describe 
and represent. Another upon painting ; the 
cant of connoisseurs; the contempt artists 
have for them. To a real lover of nature 
the sight of a pretty woman, or a fine pros- 
pect, beyond the best painted pictures of 
them in . the world. Give, ' however, the 
due admiration to the chefs-d'oeuvre of art, 


selves; how refreshing a bit of paganism is 
after their eternal Madonnas, St. Francises, 
&c.; Magdalen my favourite saint. Introduce 
in a note the discussions about the three 
Marys. Another epistle must touch upon the 
difference between the Italian women and 
the German in love ; more of physique in the 
feelings of the former: the Italian would 
kill herself for a living lover, whom she 
would forget if he died ; the German would 
pine away for a dead one. The senses of the 
latter are reached through her imagination 
(as is the case very much with the English- 
woman), but the imagination of the Italian 
woman is kindled through her senses, &c. &c. 

16th. Left Covigliaio at near half after 
six, and arrived at Florence about half past 
eleven. The view of the sun rising over 
those hills was very splendid ; the top of the 
one on which he rested seemed all gold; 
there could not be a finer morning for a first 
view of Florence. Read my Guides and 
Forsyth as I came along. Forsyth always 
clever, but one does not like the man 
much ; for a little while he is very agree- 
able, but at last he produces the same effect 
as a fastidious and dictatorial talker in society, 
who aims at the striking in all he says. The 
slip-slop in Galignani very amusing. One 
of the curiosities in Florence, he tells us, 
is “a picture, painted by himself, of Jesus 
Christ” — “himself” really meaning Mi- 
chael Angelo. lie says also, “the face of 
this bust (Magliabccchi’s), like that of its 
original, is by no means flattering .” Went 
to Schneider’s hotel ; got a very nice bed- 
room and a laquais de place . As soon as I 
was dressed, went to the gallery, and in a 
few minutes was in the presence of the 
wonder of the world, the Medicean Venus. 
The form was so familiar to my eye, that I 
cannot say I was much struck by it. I 
mean I was not critic enough to discover the 
difference between the original and the copies, 
so as to give any new elevation to my mind 
at the sight of it, though it is an object I 
could look at for ever ; and there is, after 
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all, something in seeing the original emana- 
tion of the artist’s mind, which, upon reflec- 
tion, enhances considerably the enjoyment of 
its beauties. But for the first impulse, those 
of the statues, with which I was less ac- 
quainted, gave me more pleasure, or, rather, 
interest; for instance, the Yoting Apollo, 
the Venus Genetrix. Titian’s Venuses, 
perhaps for the same reason, did not much 
inspire me ; they had become hackneyed to 
me by copies ; I knew every bit of them by 
heart. These, however, are things I must 
not say to the connoisseur. Then went to 
the Oascine, a public drive and walk by the 
Amo. Returned to town by the footpath 
along the river, which is a delightful walk. 
The sun was setting; before me lay Florence, 
looking as it did when Charles V. said it 
was fit only to be seen upon holidays ; on 
my left was Fiesole, with that sort of rosy 
light of sunset upon it, which I have never 
seen so rosy as in Italy ; and when I turned 
my head, there were the mountains of Lucca 
behind me. Dined at the inn alone; a 
dinner splendid enough to make up for ten 
times worse than I had yesterday. Walked 
a little in the evening, and to bed early. I 
forgot to mention that the Massacre of the 
Innocents, by Daniel de Volterra, affected 
me as much as the subject always does. 

17th. Went with Camac to see Sir Charles 
and Lady Morgan ; her success everywhere 
astonishing. Camac was last night at the 
Countess of Albany’s (the Pretender’s wife 
and Alfieri’s), and saw Lady Morgan there 
in the seat of honour, quite the queen of the 
room. Capponi too, one of the great men of 
Florence, sent an order from Genoa, to have 
apartments at the house of his homme 
iT affaires ready for her on her arrival here. 
From thence to the church of the Annun- 
ziata: heard mass sung, which was very 
fine. Whether it be my popish blood or my 
poetical feelings, nothing gives me more 
delight than the “ pomp and circumstance ” 
of a mass in so grand a church, accompanied 
by fine music and surrounded by such statu- 
ary and such paintings ; it is a most elevating 
spectacle. After mass looked at the rich 
chapel of the Virgin in this church, where 


everything is silver ; the most costly lamps, 
&c., and over the altar is the miraculous 
picture of the Annunciation of the Virgin, 
of which it is told that when Fra Bartolomeo 
was painting it, having finished the angel 
and all but the face of the Virgin, which he 
despaired of doing well enough, he fell asleep, 
and on waking found the VoUo divino ready 
done to his hand. Anxious to have a look 
at this divine picture, 1 asked my laquais 
could it be seen ; but he said very gravely 
that it would not do to expose the Votto 
divino always, and that it is only uncovered 
upon particular exigencies, as when rain is 
wanted, or sovereigns command it, as was 
the case lately. On one of the altars I saw 
to-day, which was surmounted by a fine 
bronze figure by John of Bologna, there were 
immediately under two china Cupids of 
terra invetriata , with gold wings and gold 
hair. This mixture of good and bad taste 
in all they do is for ever striking one. 

18th. Company at Silvertop’s (in the 
| same hotel with me), Lord Dillon, Mons. 
Fontenay, the French Secretary of Legation, 
Sir Robert Lawley, and Adair. Ferdinand 
of Spain, it seems, is very popular with the 
lower orders of the peasantry : it is against 
the nobles and the cities that his tyranny 
and exactions are directed ; and this alliance 
between the throne and the mob is perhaps, 
of all others, the most fatal to liberty. Dillon 
spoke of the Florentine republic, and quoted 
Algernon Sidney, saying that it was, for a 
short time, the most perfect republic that 
ever existed. In the morning they used to 
attend to their counting-houses in the hum- 
ble garb and manner of citizens; in the 
evening they used to attend in their places 
as legislators with their Gonfaloniere , who 
was elected every three months at their 
head ; and at night, when necessary, eighty 
thousand men, at the sight of the war-fires 
on the hills, assembled in the vale of Amo 
to march against the foe. Such was Dillon’s 
account of them.* They talked of Sgricci, 

* It is very different from that of Machiavel, 
who says the Florentine republic vibrated, not be- 
tween liberty and servitude, but between licence 
and servitude. — J. R. 
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a famous Florentine improvvisatore, whv, 
recites off a whole tragedy on every given 
subject. 

19th. Wrote, letters, and read some of 
Byron’s memoirs. Lord D. called upon me 
and sat three hours, part of the time giving 
me an account of a book he is writing. Tells 
me that the Liberals in Italy dread the 
grant of emancipation to the Catholics, as it 
would give such a triumph to the papacy, 
the great object of their detestation: their 
triumph at its late defeat, and the disappoint- 
ment of Gonsalvi, Litta, and the rest of the 
papal party. This is very intelligible, and 
shows what new and different colours a 
general question may receive from local 
interests. Lord Castlereagh’s support of 
the Catholics is, with the Liberals, a new 
reason for hating him : says that Benjamin 
Constant and the Opposition party in France 
have the same feelings on the subject. 
Praises the Italians for their intelligence, but 
says they have a total want of heart ; no 
cordiality, no hospitality; a grave and re- 
served people ; their dislike of suygezione or 
restraint, which shows itself even in their 
consideration for others, and in their phrase 
Si hva Vincommodo , when they are taking 
their leave of any one. Men of great learning 
in Florence. Niccolini, who has written 
some tragedies, a violent, extravagant man ; 
said to Dillon that the massacre of Manches- 
ter was a lucky event for English liberty, 
and exclaimed, “ Would to God that the 
Archduke would this night order four 
hundred Tuscans to be sabred ! ” The 

Italians have been so long civilised, that 
the soil is exhausted, and none of the warmer 
virtues can now grow there. Sent an excuse 
to Lord Burghersh, and Camac and I dined 
together. Morgan and Lady Morgan joined 
us in the evening; read them some fine 
things out of Forsyth. By the bye, D. told 
me that materialism has been long exploded 
by the infidels here, and that pure Theism, 
or rather a sort of Unitarianism, is all the 
vogue. 

20th. Dined with the Morgans; Lady 
M. remembered and quoted part of our 
conversation last night, which was as follows: 


“Moore, — Well, I don’t care how you philo- 
sophise, so you leave me my immortal soul. 
He that steals my purse, steals trash ; but 
he that filches from me my immortal soul, ,, 

&c Niccolini has written a 

tragedy on the life of Buonaparte, which he 
has been obliged to send to England to have 
published. 

21st Dillon, in talking of Pitt to-day, 
said he had a thoroughly republican and 
revolutionary mind, and considered himself 
but as the dictator of a republic during his 
Reign of Terror. 

22nd. Dined at Captain Mfjfeil’s, and 
had the Morgans and some others: had been 
invited by my old acquaintance Wilbraham 
to dine with him and meet Lord Fortescue, 
who, by the bye, told me to-day there are 
eight figures to be subducted from the Niobe 
group, as having nothing to do with it ; two 
of the theatrical attitudinarians (sons) are 
among the number. Went to the Opera, to 
Lord Burghersh’s box ; no one but himself 
there. 

23rd. Went to the sculptor Bartolini, 
who is doing Lady Morgan’s head; very 
anxious to have mine. He spoke rapturously 
of the Elgin Marbles: said he would give ail 
there is in Italy for them, and that if he had j 
a son to educate for a sculptor, it is to Eng- j 
land he would send him. Dined with Lord f 
Burghersh : company, the Mansfields, Mr. / 
and Mrs. Ellison (friends of the Lansdownes), j 
General Ramsay, &c. &c. In the evening, \ 
music; I sung; Lady Burghersh played j 
some of Lord B.’s music. My song of i 
Bendameer’s Stream, which he has set to I 
music, has been translated into Italian. Saw : 
the casts of the group of Niobe, which Lord j 
B. has had arranged according to Cockerell’s j 
idea that they belonged to a pediment. The j 
figures being unfinished behind, and that j 
which is kneeling being left entirely without | 
one leg, are strong arguments for this con- 
jecture. Lady Burghersh expressing much 
anxiety that we should not go to-morrow, I 
myself well inclined to stay and give up 
Rome entirely, which, with the little time I 
have to hurry over it, will be rather an 
operation. Camac, too, seemed not unwill- 
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I ing. Returned home before Camac, and 
; was told by his servant that the horses 
; were ordered for half-past six in the morning; 
| packed up accordingly. 

1 24th. Got up at six, and bustled as much 

as I could to be ready in time, but was told 
| by my laquais that we were not to go this 
i morning, and Colonel Camac had counter- 
manded the horses. Went to Camac’s room 
and found him fast asleep : waked him, and 
learned that Lady B. after I came away 
told him, that I had promised to dine there 
to-day, and would certainly not set out for 
Rome. After some discussion I proposed to 
toss up apaulio decide whether I should go 
to Rome or not; heads for Rome ; it turned 
up heads ; and we ordered the horses. At 
half-past eight left Schneider’s : arrived at 
Sienna about five : after dinner went to the 
Opera ; one of Rossini’s, who appears to me 
full of trickeiy in his music ; the singers 
detestable. Heavy rain at night. 

25th. Left Sienna at a quarter after seven : 

! rain came on very heavy : found on our ar- 
Y rival at Radicofani, that the river between 
this and Pontfoentino was impassable; three 
or four carriages more stopped here on this 
account. Read Goldoni on the journey here. 
Bought a cameo made at the Bagni de San 
Filippo (see Forsyth). 

26th. Started from Radicofani a little be- 
fore seven, and passed the river easily ; the 
road, much of it, very bad. Acquapendente 
a picturesque place. This and the lake of 
Bolsena well described by Forsyth; only the 
beauties of the former rather exaggerated. 
The lake full of white waves from the wind 
and rain of the night; the woods on its 
banks thick and luxuriant. Arrived at Vi- 
terbo between three and four: went to the 
cathedral, which contains some tolerable 
pictures (one of Albert Durer’s), and the 
Palazzo Commune. 

27th. At the second post (from LTmposta 
to Ronciglione) it was proposed to us by the 
guard stationed there for the purpose, to take 
an escort of two dragoons. I was against it, 
but consented to toss up for it, as I did for 
coming to Rome : the scitdo decided for my 
opinion. The colonel however said, as the 
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escort would not cost more than fifteen paoli, 
we might ns well take it. A la bonne heure ; 
so we set off with our two dragoons. At 
Ronciglione they wanted us to take escort 
again, but we would not. The wretched 
country we passed through, the heavy sul- 
phurous smells, and the hot weight of the 
air made me exceedingly languid and fe- 
verish, and I half feared I was about to have 
some serious illness. The first sight of the 
dome of St. Peter’s very fine, and the Piazza 
we entered through the Porta del Popolo, 
beautiful. It was the hour of the Corso 
when we arrived (a little after five), and 
numbers of carriages, gaily filled, were dri- 
ving to it. The Egyptian obelisk in the 
Piazza del Popolo and the two churches form 
a very beautiful welcome into Rome. In 
driving to the Dogana, passed Trajan’s pillar. 
Went to the Albergo di Parigi (by mistake, 
for we meant to go to the Albergo di Lon- 
dra), after dinner I felt somewhat better : 
find it is the sirocco now. Went to the 
theatre in the evening : an opera of Rossini’s, 
“La Cappricciosa ” (something) and “ II 
Turco in Italia,” and a piece of Goldoni’s 
afterwards; the comic singing not bad. 
Called afterwards at the Hotel de Londres, 
and find that Sir H. and Lady Davy, and 
Chantrey the sculptor, are here. 

28th. Received a note from Lady Davy 
offering me the use of her carriage, and her- 
self as a cicerone from twelve till five ; gladly 
accepted her offer. Went to Torlonia’s and 
got letters from my sweet Bossy, more pre- 
cious to me than all the wonders I can see. 
Got one also from Lord John, telling mo he 
will be obliged to leave Genoa immediately, 
and hasten home to the Parliament, which 
is summoned in November : this will make 
a material alteration in my plans. Called 
upon the Duchess of Devonshire : told me 
Canning is here ; found a messenger waiting 
for him from England, and he has but 
twenty days given him to return. The 
Duchess and Lady Davy, I find, are the 
rival cicerones of Rome; the former has 
undertaken Canning. Went with Lady Davy 
first to the Pantheon ; took a coup d’ceil of 
it ; thence to the Monte Cavallo, where the 
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colossal figures and. the beautiful tazza or 
fountain struck me very much : then to the 
Coliseum, where indeed the very “genius of 
ancient Rome” meets one — grand, melan- 
choly, sublime, touching j no one epithet can 
give any idea of the complicated sensations 
it excites. The day most lucky for it, fine, 
but not too sunny, and the lights and shadows 
most admirably flung about. Then to the 
Gallery, which is a glorious place ; the ar- 
rangement worthy of the precious things 
contained in it. Took glimpses of the Lao- 
coon, the Apollo (the truly divine Apollo), 
the Antinous, Canova’s Perseus and Pugi- 
lists. Virgil describes Laocoon bellowing, 
but the expression of his suffering here is 
too deep for outcry. Perseus rather delicate 
for a warrior. Went to St. Peter’s: well 
might the inscription JEdificabo meam ec- 
eleriam be written here, for it is a church 
worthy of a divinity. Took but a passing 


view of it: the barbaric pomp of the Bal- 
dacchino, and the ever-burning lamps round 
the tomb of St. Peter, with the picturesque 
figures of the monks kneeling at it, all very 
striking. Canova’s monument of Pope Rez- 
zonico, the genius of Rome, a beautiful 
figure ; and the lions, particularly the sleep- 
ing one, very fine : but Religion, with the 
spikes out of her head, is a disagreeable 
personage. Ilia other monument to the 
Stuart family, done at the expense of the 
Prince Regent, with the two angels, in 
nearly the same attitudes, at each side of the 
door of death, is, though on too small a 
scale for such a church as St. Peter’s, finely 
executed j and the fleshiness of the two 
figures (Canova’s great forte) admirable. 
The copies in mosaic of Raphael’s Trans- 
figuration and other pictures wonderful. 
Dined with Scroope, whom I met at St. 
Peter’s. In the evening went to the Princess 
Borghese’s — a fine creature in her way: 
delighted to find I knew her friends Ladies 
Jersey, Holland, and Lansdowne. Showed 
her beautiful little hands, which I had the 
honour of kissing twice, and let me feel her 
foot, which is matchless. Led us through 
the rooms, of her newly-finished villa, which 
is done with much taste ; her bedroom and 


bath very elegant, and even comfortable, 
Asked me for Sunday evening next. A fine 
moonlight : proposed going to the Coliseum: 
Chantrey and I and Lady Davy went : the 
effect sublime ; the stars through the ruins, 
&c. 

29th. Went early with Chantrey and 
Bagshaw (son of Sir William) to the Capitol, 
and ascended the Campanile. Fine view 
from thence : ancient Rome on one side, and 
modem Rome at the other; dose beneath 
you the Forum, with ruins of the various 
temples that seem to hard clustered with 
such profusion on the spot ; the Temple of 
Concord, Jupiter Tonans, Jupiter Stator, 
and the Arch of Severus, still very perfect ; 
the arches of Titus and Constantine at 
little distance ; the Temple of Peace to the 
left, with Diocletian’s baths beyond ,* on the 
right, the Temple of Janus Quadrifrons, and 
the Pyramid of Caius Sestus, and the Tomb 
of Csecilia Metella, far off, &c. all in sight. 
I write from memory, without consulting 
plan or guide. The insulated pillar to Pho- 
cas just under. The three fluted col umns 
of the Jupiter Tonans very fine. Took 
circuit of these, and then went' to the Bagni 
di Tito, of which the house of Maecenas is 
said to have formed a part: the paintings on 
the ceilings of the corridors very beautiful ; 
perspective in some of them : the sala where 
the Laocoon was found. Lady Davy told 
me Sir Humphry observed that this chamber 
was coloured with vennilion, which, being 
the colour of honour, he supposed was used 
there as a tribute to the excellence of the 
work. This I should think fanciful, for 
many more parts seem to have been coloured 
in the same way. Forsyth seems to think 
these Baths of Titus are confounded with 
his palace. They show the arch of the 
Coliseum, to which a sort of bridge conducted 
from the Bagni, and by which the emperor 
entered. This arch has no number to it like 
the rest It is supposed Raphael saw the 
ceilings in these baths (though covered in 
since his time), as his paintings on the 
ceiling of the Vatican are so much in the 
same style. Went to St. John of Lateran ; 
the false taste of the facciata pointed out by 
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Chantrey. The Porta Santa, which is walled 
up, and only broken down to admit the Pope 
once in every twenty-five years, at which 
time those who enter with him have their 
sins completely remitted them. The Santa 
Scala here, which people ascend upon their 
knees, and only thus. Saw some women 
going through this operation. Saw the 
Baptistery near S. Giovanni Laterano, where 
there are some fine ancient columns. Went 
to the church of Maria Maggiore ; the inside 
very beautiful, quite a temple: the fine Ionic 
columns supposed to be taken from the 
Temple of Juno. Called upon Lady Davy : 
went with her to the Rospigliosi, or Palla- 
vicini Palace, to see the celebrated Aurora 
of Guido, — full of poetry and fancy, but 
pleases me less than works in which there is 
sentiment or passion. The only head here 
into which there is this sort of feeling thrown 
is perhaps rather a defect, as one does not 
know what can be the cause of its expression. 
It is a head with the eyes upturned in the 
way so frequent in Guido, and, unless it be 
meant as admiration of the glory around 
(which is, however, not at all the sort of 
expression it" conveys to me), it is difficult 
to say what feeling it can have in common 
with the gay, light group that encircles it : 
the stars in the sky finely done. In another 
room there is the Andromeda of Guido, 
where the expression is rather that of con- 
templative sorrow than the sudden terror 
caused by the approach of a monster. Forget 
the story, and the head is exquisite. There 
is a lovely Cupid here, by Nicolas Poussin, 
lying on its breast, with the finger in the 
mouth, perfectly infantine ; the colouring of 
the wreath on the head admirable. From 
thence to the Famese Palace: the archi- 
tecture of the court, designed by Michael 
Angelo, very chaste and elegant, though of 
three orders, one above the other. Here was 
the Famesian Hercules and the Flora, now 
at Naples. The gallery painted a fresco with 
heathen subjects by Armibal Caracci and his 
brother Agostino. From thence to the Spada 
Palace, where there is the statue of Pompey, 
at whose base Caesar was killed. The French, 
when they acted Csesar here, had this statue 
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carried to the theatre: how like them! There 
is also here a statue, supposed to be Aristotle, 
the attitude of which, except with respect to 
the hand upon which the cheek rests, is easy 
and natural. The Judith of Guido is here, 
which pleases me more than any on the same 
subject: the upturned and inspired eyes seem 
to say that the murder has been done under 
a special impulse from above ; and there is 
much dignity in the way in which she rests 
upon the sword she has just used. There 
are two laughing children here, supposed 
to be by Correggio, delightful : their laugh 
is as catching (and almost as unmeaning) as 
yawning : they are meant for cherubim, but 
axe far better as mere mortal brats. Thence 
to the Famesina: the fable of Cupid and 
Psyche a fresco , designed and touched ultima - 
mente by Raphael, but executed chiefly by 
his scholars ; some of the parts very beauti- 
ful, particularly Venus telling her story to 
Jupiter, with such feminine earnestness ; the 
Cupid bearing the shield on his head, and 
Psyche carried by Mercury to heaven : the 
Cupid with the shield is said to be entirely 
Raphael’s. In this casino is also the Galatea 
of Raphael, which is not quite so delightful 
as fame would lead one to expect ; in short 
it gave me no great pleasure. There is over 
one of the doors a colossal head, drawn by' 
Michael Angelo with chalk, to amuse himself 
while he waited for one of his scholars, and, 
per riprendere (says the Guide) Raffaello dcUa 
piccolezza delle sue figure. Drove to the Villa 
Panfili, — a splendid specimen of the Italian 
villa ; fountains, trimmed walks, statues, &c. 
&c. Went to see the fine view of Rome 
from the Pietro in Montorio (a church raised 
in memory of Peter, who suffered martyrdom 
here): the little temple (annexed to this 
church) by Bramante, surrounded by Doric 
pillars, is a beautiful piece of architecture ; 
it is said to be erected in the veiy spot where 
St. Peter suffered. The day very bright 
and clear, and the view of Rome, the Alban 
Mount, Soracte, Frascati, the Tiber, from 
hence exquisite. Stopped at the Fontana 
di Trevi (facqua vergine ) in returning; a 
grand and striking thing, whatever may be 
its faults as to taste. Dined at the inn ; the 
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orvicto here very like cider. Went in th< 
evening to the Duchess of Devonshire’s 
assembly : dull enough ; but that beautiful 
creature, Mrs. Dodwell, was there : asked 
the Abbe Taylor to introduce me to her, but 
ho would not ; said it would not be proper, 
and forced me instead into an introduction 
to her husband. Much talk with Adair 
about politics. I was mentioning to Chan- 
trey my having been particularly struck by 
Michael Angelo’s sitting warrior (Lorenzo 
de Medici) over the monument in San Lorenzo 
at Florence, and he said, u You are quite 
right ; that is the finest thing of Michael 
Angelo’s I have seen.” 

30th. Chantrey called upon me, with 
Jackson the painter. Went with Chantrey 
to St. Peter’s; the high garret windows of 
the Vatican, on one side of it, rising almost 
to the some altitude, quite kill the effect of 
its size. Ought not the colonnades to sweep 
round to the church instead of terminating 

each side thus [ P The perspective of 

the Scala Regia curious ; borrowed by Ber- 
nini from what I saw at the Palazzo Spada 
yesterday by Borromini. The statue of 
Constantine by Bernini full of flutter and 
effort ; the vestibule, at one end of which it 
stands, magnificent. The Pieta of Michael 
Angelo on the right as you enter the church 
is by no means pleasing: a most absurd 
monument of Bernini’s in the right nave 
to Alexander VII. ; a gilt figure of death is 
seen lifting a heavy mass of marble drapery. 
Chantrey remarked very truly that groups of 
statues, wanting that connecting medium 
and those gradations of colouring which 
painters give to an assemblage of figures, 
never have a good effect ; they are always 
best detached. Before we went to St. Peter’s 
we had been at Canova’s workshop, and saw 
the cast for his colossal bronze equestrian 
statue of the last king of Naples. Canova 
is to do a statue of the last Pope, to be 
placed over the sepulchre of St. Peter, that 
gorgeous spot round which the lamps are 
ever burning. As Chantrey said, what a 
place to work for ! what an exciting thing 
for an artist to know that his creation will 


stand in the midst of such splendours, and 
under that glorious cupola ! Went to the 
Sistine Chapel to see the Universal Judg- 
ment of Michael Angelo; but could not 
understand it, or feel its beauties. Some of 
the dead aspirants are pulled up by rosaries, 
others are putting on their flesh. for the trip. 
An extraordinary person that Michael An- 
gelo ; seems to have been judged more upon 
the credit of what he could have done than 
what he has done ; his imagination too warm 
and rapid for such a slow and stubborn 
material as marble. A better architect, in 
Chantrey’s opinion, than sculptor : a great 
affinity between him and Dante. The ceiling 
in this chapel full of fine things of his, 
Sibyls, &c.; some with as much grace as 
grandeur. Went to the Gallery ; Chantrey 
so right about the beauty of repose in works 
of art. The tomb of the Scipios, a sar* 
cophagus of peperino (so called from its 
appearance), or pietra Albana, The torso 
not to be compared, in Chantrey’s opinion, 
with those of the Bissus or of Theseus : 
showed me how far it was untrue to nature, 
in the flesh not yielding to the pressure of 
the seat. The Greek marble is like coarse 
salt, that of Pentelicus streaky; so is the 
Cipolino, but in a different way. Chantrey 
said, if, by any trick, the Creugas of Canova 
could be buried, and dug up again in 
fragments as an ancient statue, it would 
produce a great sensation. The Merciuy, or 
Antinous, a beautiful head, but the right 
leg is bowed awkwardly. The boys in the 
Laocoon, it has been justly remarked, are 
rather little men than boys. The Apollo 
glorious ! no detail of muscle given, as would 
be fit in a human form, but merely the general 
beauty of shape and action. In the gallery 
of statues an exquisite group of a Nymph and 
Satyr; full of meaning, most spiritedly 
conveyed. In the same gallery is a fine sit- 
ting figure of Menander, with all the bed 
riposo of good sense and taste. The muti- 
lated statue, called the Genius of the Vatican, 
is very beautiful. It is evident, from the 
holes in the shoulders, that there have been 
wings to it. In the Sala delle Muse, I 
remarked Thalia as particularly feminine 
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and graceful. A fine colossal head of Adrian 
in the Sala Rotonda, and not far from it, one 
of Giulia Fia : these busts must be portraits, 
they have so much truth and reality about 
them ; it is easy to distinguish ideal heads. 
Saw the Loggie of Raphael, which ar% much 
injured by the air, except on the ceilings : 
Murat had windows put here to preserve 
them. It is only one arm of the second 
piano that is painted from the cartoons of 
Raphael (mi cartoni) by his scholars; the 
image of the Eternal Father “ flying all 
abroad’’ is said to be entirely his. The 
paintings a fresco of the Camera de Raffaello 
wonderful. In the Angel releasing St. 
Peter from Prison, the lights are miraculous, 
and the courage of the artist in drawing 
those dark iron bars across the exquisite 
group he had finished, strikes me with 
astonishment. . The pictures of the School 
of Athens and the Burning of Borgo are 
two perfect specimens; the one of calm, 
contemplative repose, and the other of 
agitated expression and action ; the figures 
of the mothers in this last are beautiful. In 
the Appartamento Borgia is the celebrated 
Transfiguration : Chantrey’ s remark * of the 
frequent duplicates there are of attitudes and 
actions in all Raphael’s pictures, very true ; 
the two men here with outstretched hands 
on the left is a remarkable instance : the 
woman who forms the leading-point in the 
background is the Fomarina. The Crowning 
of the Virgin, in two different pictures, by 
Raphael, very fine; so is his Madonna di 
Foligno. One of the interesting things here 
is the Aldobrandine Marriage, found at the 
foot of the Esquiline, full of grace and beauty, 
and not at all deficient in perspective. Dined 
at the inn with Camac. Guercino’s pictures 
very spotty, and the figures interrupted by 
abrupt lights and shadows : much better in 
detached heads, for the same reason nearly 
as that given above for the defect in sta- 
tuary, — he does not seem to have had any 
blending medium for his groups. 

31st. Went with Chantrey to Canova’s ; 
saw the grand colossal group he has nearly 
finished, of Theseus and the Centaur; an 
answer to those who say he only excels in 


the smooth and graceful. Saw among other 
things a cast of his Magdalen that is at 
Paris ; a most touching thing ; beauty ema- 
ciated, and an attitude full of humility and 
sorrow : the best of all the Magdalens I have 
seen. Was introduced to Canova, who was 
sitting for his picture to J ackson for Chantrey ; 
an interesting man, simple and kind in his 
manners. His Endymion was in the room ; 
promised that I should see another Magdalen 
he has done, and a Nymph, of which Chan- 
trey speaks highly. Drove with the Scroopes 
to S. Paolo fuori delle Mure, remarkable for 
its magnificent columns, 138 in number; the 
church supposed to be erected by Constantine. 
In returning, stopped at the Pyramid of Caius 
Sestus, the burying-ground of the English 
and other strangers. Went thence to the 
church of San Pietro in Vincoli, to see the 
Moses of Michael Angelo ; none but he could 
have dared such an extravagant prodigality 
of beard. The head appears too small and 
tapering up to the horns, and is, let them 
say what they will, very like that of a satyr; 
but still the expression of the face is full of 
menace and dignity, and ’the whole thing 
has a very grand and imposing effect. From 
thence to Sir Thomas Lawrence’s to see his 
pictures : the daughter of Metternich (a girl 
about fifteen) as Hebe delicious ; the bril- 
liant youthfulness of the face, the delicacy 
with which the pearls lie on the neck, all 
charming. Did not much care about his 
Pope, his Emperor of Austria, nor his 
Blucher, though they are all finely executed. 
A clever head of Gentz and a most animated 
full length of Gonsalvi. Went to the Chiesa 
di S. Maria della Vittoria, a rich and beauti- 
ful little church, fit to be the chapel to a 
royal palace. The Teresa here in the ec- 
stasies of divine love very celebrated, but it 
is not easy to see it well, both from its high 
situation and the redundant flutter of Berni- 
ni’s drapery, but the face of the saint seemed 
well imagined. The smile of the angel, how- 
ever, is vulgar and inappropriate. Forsyth 
calls the ecstasy of the saint “ equivocal;” 
but I could not see the face well enough to 
be sure of what he means. Thence to S. 
Martino di Monti, remarkable for the gilding 
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of the capitals of the columns, begun but not 
finished ; this is one of the uses of gilding 
which may be pronounced decidedly tasteless. 
There is a church under this, and another 
still deeper, connected by passages with the 
Baths of Titus. Thence to the Chiesa di 
Santa Maria degli Angeli, or the Carthusian 
church, a magnificent temple formed by 
Michael Angelo out of the principal sola of 
Diocletian’s baths. The round vestibule 
which forms the entrance, and the unen- 
cumbered spaciousness of the Pinacoteca 
which forms the navata transversale of the 
church, all is magnificent. Here is the San 
Sebastian of Domenichino, a fresco , which 
has all the fulness and richness of oil ; the 
lower part of the picture, the mother with 
the arm round the child, the expression of 
the head nearly under the prancing horse, 
and the character of the saint’s countenance, 
all exquisite. This church altogether one of 
the grandest I have seen. Went from this 
to the Capuchin church to see the St. 
Michael of Guido ; a most glorious picture ; 
the calm consciousness of power in this 
young and lovely archangel, who, without 
effort or anger, subdues and chains his ad- 
versary, is imagined with all the power of 
genius, and executed with all the power of 
art. Dined at Sir H. Davy’s; company, 
Sir T. Lawrence, Chantrey, and Jackson. 
Went to the Princess Borghese’s; Adair 
there, and M. and Madame Bourke. The 
Borgheso very charming; said she should 
have something for me to take to Lady 
Jersey, &c. when I was returning: again 
showed her hand. I spoke of Denon’s model 
of it in marble ; said he had also done her 
foot, but the cast broke. Came away early. 
Scroope to-day said he could trace all the 
seeds of the Gothic architecture in Rome ; 
the circular arch, the fluted columns, which, 
by turning the concave into convex, became 
the bundle of small pillars of the Gothic ; 
the zig-zag ornament which is continually 
found in the Mosaics, &c. &c. Have heard 
from Lord John Russell that he is hurried 
away sooner than he expected by the meet- 
ing of Parliament, and that I must join him 
immediately at Genoa, This, being impos- 


sible, alters my plans, and Ibeli&re I shall 
go on to Naples. 

Nov. 1st. This being All Saints* 'Day, 
went with Sir T. Lawrence and Chantrey 
to the Pope’s private chapel ; the scene very 
new to me and very striking. The assem- 
blage of cardinals, the singularity of the 
ceremonies, the venerable weak old age of 
the Pope (who looked like a dying man in 
a rich dressing gown), and some parts of 
the music, affected my mind considerably. 
Among the most remarkable of the cardinals 
were Gonsalvi (a very fine looking fellow), 
Quarantotti (now 87 or 88), Fesch, and little 
Doria, whose grotesque faces, while praying, 
amused me the whole time. Litta was at 
his diocese. After this went to the Palace 
of the Caesars ; a stupendous ruin ; wandered 
about upon it among laurustinus, phillyrea, 
&c. Went from thence to the church (just 
nigh) of S. Gregorio ; saw the two fine fres- 
coes of Domenichino and Guido, on the 
flagellation and martyrdom of St. Andrea ; 
the Domenichino by far the finer of the two; 
the frightened child beautiful, and the 
countenance of the saint full of admirable re- 
signation. From thence went to the Capitol, 
and with some difficulty got in (this being a 
feda), on Chantrey showing his order from 
Canova. The Sala del Gladiatore, the only 
one that contains any very line things. The 
Gladiator itself much more interesting than 
the Fighting one. The Antinous exquisite, 
and restored better than any statue I have 
seen, the additions being all worthy of the 
rest. The Venus of the Capitol, in this room, 
particularly pleasing from the perfect state 
it is in, and the rich, creamy colour of the 
marble ; the same attitude as the Medici’s. 
A Flora, justly admired for its drapery, 
having, what Townley used to call, the 
(( reasoning of folds ” throughout. Went 
from thence to the Church of Jesus : a most 
magnificent church; fine singing going on. 
Looked at the Temple of Peace, three 
immense arches. Went afterwards with^ 
Chantrey to the prison, where St Paul and 
Peter were confined; the miraculous well 
there, &c. &c. Thence to St. John Lateran 
to see the people ascending the Santa Scala. 
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I* nod from that to a place near where there 
was a sort of theatre, with a wax-work 


exhibition of people going to hell. In the 
same court a dead woman stretched out, and 
half-pence scattered upon a plate that lay 
upon her. Another brought in on a bier 
while we were there, and a dead child with 
it The horrible howl, by way of a hymn, 
that the fellows set up around, all fright- 
ful. 

2nd. Went with Chantrey to the book- 
j seller’s, Romani, in the Corso, C. having 
! said that he could send any books for me, 

I duty free, with his purchases of marbles, 

| casts, &c. to England. Bought a Tiraboschi, 
j thirteen volumes. Went off to the church 
j of S. Bibiana to see the statue of the saint 
, by Bernini, which Forsyth says comes nearer 
“ to the serene pathos of the antique 99 than 
: any of his works; and which an Italian 
duchess (a friend of Lady Davy’s) declared 
inspired her with more devotion than any 
statue she had ever seen. Much disappointed 
by it. The concealment of the foot on which 
the figure stands is unsatisfactory, as taking 
away the idea of its being sufficiently sup- 
ported. One does not see either why the 
other foot should be lifted up ; and there is 
something very awkward in the dispropor- 
tionate projection of the knee belonging to 
it. Called on Lady Davy, and went with 
her and Chantrey to the Palazzo Borghese. 

“ La Caccia di Diana,” by Domenichino, a 
most magical picture. The beauty of the 
figure half in shadow, drawing one leg up 
over the other ; the ivory back, &c. ; the 
arch, lively look of the girl near the one who 
has just let fly the arrow; the helpless, inno- 
cent expression of the young thing on her 
hack in the water, and evidently very nep 
sinking under it; all is delightful. The 
picture called the “ Graces ” (by Titian), but 
rather like a Venus and two Graces, very 
fine, hut a good deal injured ; the story most 
poetically told. One tying the bandage over 
Cupid’s eyes, while the second holds his 
bow, and the third his arrows; it is quite 
the fitting out of Cupid. His wings like a 
rainbow; another Cupid hovers over the 
shoulder of her who is tying the bandage, as 
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if to waicli what is going on. A picture by 
Paul Veronese, of "St John in the Desert,” 
which Chantrey admired very much. There 
is a Sibyl, by Domenichino, very beautiful, 
only the mouth rather unmeaningly open. 
Went to the Villa Albani, a perfectly splen- 
did Italian villa; its rooms crowded with 
statues, columns, has reliefs, Ac. The thing 
that struck me most was the “ Cupid bending 
his Bow ” (said to be a copy from Praxiteles), 
which gave Guido (I think) the idea of his 
famous picture on the same subject. The 
tazza of alabaster, in the Sala del Bigliardo , 
veiy beautiful. Dined with Chantrey; saw 
his drawings of the places he has passed 
through; excellent. 

3rd. Went to see the church of Cecilia 
in Trastevere. Rather a striking statue, by 
Mademo, of the saint lying dead on her side, 
and the severed head placed on just as she 
was found. There is some good feeling in 
this statue, but a failure in truth ; for the 
feet hold by the ground, and do not fall away 
like those of a dead person; besides, the 
mutilation and attitude of the head prevents 
it from being very agreeable. From thence 
to the Palazzo Corsini" The villa on the 
other side of the garden here, upon the 
Monte Gennicolo, is supposed to be the site 
of the villa of Julius Martial, of which 
Martial writes, Hinc scptem, $c. fyc. A most 
splendid palace it is altogether. Thence to 
the Palazzo Doria, where the things that 
struck me most (it is not a very fine collec- 
tion, though large) were the two Claudes ; 
one of them in particular, where a dark tree 
stands up against the sky in the middle, and 
there is on the right a magnificent temple. 
Caravaggio’s pictures all disagreeable ; sharp 
and extravagant. It is here the famous 
portrait by Velasquez is (of Pope Pamfili) 
which Sir J. Reynolds pronounced the 
finest picture in Rome. This and the St. 
Michael of Guido were, they say, the only 
ones he condescended to copy. Went after- 
wards to the tomb of the Ceecilia Metelia. 
All this ground is interesting ; thickly clus- 
tered with fragments of ancient Rome, and 
awaking recollections at eveiy spot. The 
Circus of Caracalla, the tomb of M. Servilius, 
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the Oolombwii^ or places for $he aabes, the 
temples of Honour aad 'V&few (jnto the 
former of w&ich, according to Plutarch, 
there yra& no passage but through the latter), 
the Appian Way, upon which all these 
remains are, &c. 

4th. Camac determined to be off, and 
started at eleven. Went with Chantrey to 
the studio of Massimiliano ; explained to 
me the progress of a statue ; the taking of 
the points, the working down to them, &c. 
It is here done by a wooden square, with 
plummet lines from it, and different sized 
compasses ; managed otherwise in England, 
as he promises to show me. Went from 
thence to Camuccini, the first painter in 
Rome. His first cartoons beautiful, but his 
finished things bad, from his wretched ideas 
of colouring: “Jupiter presenting the Cup 
of Immortality to Psyche,” and “ Cornelia 
showing her Children,” both beautiful in his 
first sketch of them. From thence to Thor- 
waldsen, the rival of Canova, and there are 
certainly very fine things in his studio : par- 
ticularly the Mercury, a Peasant Boy, Gany- 
mede and the eagle, the frieze of the Triumph 
of Alexander, and a Venus with the Apple. 
He ought not to have attempted the Graces 
after Canova. By the bye, Chantrey said 
the other day in the Capitol that he had as 
studies always before him the casts of the 
Apollo, the Antinous, and Germanicus. 
The first as ideal or divine nature, the second 
as human nature refined, and the last as real 
every-day nature. Called upon Lady Davy, 
and went with her to the Grotto of Egeria, 
as it is called, but supposed by many to have 
been a mere nymph oeum. Saw the Temple 
of Bacchus too, and from thence went to S. 
Onofrio, to the tomb of Tasso. A portrait 
of him on the wall, said to be taken after his 
death. Dined with Chantrey, and went to 
Mrs. Graham (author of the “Letters on 
India ”) in the evening. 

6th. Breakfasted with Chantrey, and sat 
afterwards to Jackson, who begged to have 
my portrait. Went and purchased Vasari's 
“ Lives of the Painters,” a damaged copy of 
the Milan edition, for nine scudi. Bought 
also Vasi’s “ Views of Rome ” for ten scudi; 


besides some rows of 
darling Bessy. Went to BaplMaGs 
where there is one room painted a 
himself, with the Foraarina’s portrait 
various shapes and dresses all around. From 
thence to a trattoria, where we eat bread 
and parmesan, and drank Gensano wine* 
Then to the Borghese Villa, which exhibits 
within a melancholy wreck, — niches un- 
treasured of their busts, and rooms depopu- 
lated of their statues; nothing left behind 
but some tasteless and fussy works of Ber- 
nini, — the David flinging the Stone, and 
biting his under lip with the exertion ; and 
Apollo and Daphne, with the toes of the 
latter most frightfully elongated into leaves 
and roots. Dined with Sir H. Davy: the 
Scroopes, Sir T. Lawrence, and myself; a 
pleasant day. Went in the evening to the 
Duchess of Devonshire’s, where I heard 
Mad. Renaudin sing; the most celebrated 
musical person they have ; and her singing 
is certainly sweet and tasteful, but the things 
she selected were not pretty : compositions, 
I rather think, of her master, Crescembini. 
Mrs. Dodwell looking beautiful ; her hus- 
band used to be a great favourite with the 
Pope, who always called him “Caro Doodle.” 
Hi's first addresses were paid to Vittoria 
Odescalchi, but he jilted her ; and she had 
six masses said to enable her soul to get over 
its love for him. 

6th. Sat to Jackson ; then went with him 
and Chantrey to Canova, who is sitting to 
Jackson for Chantrey. The great sculptor 
a most interesting person, full of all the life 
of youth, and with the simplicity ever atten- 
dant upon genius. Took me to see his last 
Magdalen, which is divine: she is lying 
recumbent in all the abandonment of grief ; 
an^[ the expression of her face, and the 
beauty of her figure (which is not at all so 
wasted as that of the kneeling Magdalen), 
are perfection. Talked with him for some 
time while he sat. His views of Europe, 
and of the impossibility of checking the spirit 
that is abroad by decrees against the liberty 
of the press, &c. &c., the same as my own. 
Sismondi’s book (he said), which proves 
what “ bricconi ” the sovereigns of Europe 
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are, is prohibited here. They read but 
little in Rome. The u Lugano Gazette” 
prohibited. Showed me an extract from it 
in MS., containing a list of a new ministry 
said to be forming in England. Talked to 
him about the collection of poems that has 
been publidhed upod the various subjects of 
his chisel ; what an admirable held for 
poetry it afforded. Went then with Chan- 
trey through his studio, and was enchanted. 
What creations his women are ! the Hebe, 
the Dansatrice, the Dirce (the model of 
which is not yet finished); the Female lead- 
ing the Old Man, for the monument of the 
Archduchess Cristine of Austria; the de- 
lightful group of Graces, for the Duke of 
Bedford; and the Love and Psyche, she 
holding his hand so delicately while she 
places a butterfly upon it. This is exquisite ; 
their attitude seems one in which they 
might stand for hours without wishing to 
change it. His Washington does not please 
me ; the manner in which he holds the pen 
is mincing and affected. Chantrey is em- 
ployed by the Americans on the same sub- 
ject. Went from thence to the Borghese 
Palace. The Titian (which I had not looked 
at half enough before) is beautiful; the 
colours of the flesh quite magical. Why is 
it called Profane and Divine Love ? 

7th. Sat to Jackson. Called upon Miss 
Curran, Princess Chigi, the Wilbrahams, 
&c. &c. Went with Lady Davy, Mrs. 
Graham, and Mr. Eastlake # (an artist, study- 
ing in Rome,) to the Palatine Mount, to the 
grove where the Arcadians used to hold 
their meetings. Numerous fragments of 
capitals, &c. &c. strewed about here. They 
sent to Sicily for the acanthus to plant 
around them, the flower of the Corinthian 
capital. The baths of Livia (so called) are 
here, but we could not get the key to enter 
them. The whole thing is very picturesque, 
and some delightful views of Rome from it. 
Went from thence to St. Peter’s to hear the 
music. Passed a church, the altar of which 
was most splendidly illuminated, the doors 
wide open, and people kneeling in the street. 


* Now Sir Charles Eastlake* 
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If there had been but a burst of music from 
it, the glory ofi the spectacle would have 
been perfect. Music issuing out of light is 
as good an idea as we can have of heaven. 
Dined with Chantrey. 

8th. Went to Schadow’s*, a Prussian 
sculptor here. Some of his works seemed 
to me pretty good : Achilles defending the 
dead Body of the Queen of the Amazons, 
&c. Went to Romani’s the bookseller. 
Thence to the Capitol with Wilbraham and 
Lady Anne. Went from this to see Car- 
dinal Fesch’s pictures; a large collection, 
Italian, French, and Flemish. Saw only the 
Italian part to-day. A fine Assumption by 
Guido; very like the picture in London 
which Watson Taylor has bought; where 
the Virgin is seen standing on the moon, 
with two of the loveliest angels that ever 
embellished heaven at each side of her. 
Like Watson Taylor’s picture the best; 
though the little cherub on the left side of 
the Virgin here, with his face half illumined 
by the glory that is behind her, and half in 
shadow, is exquisite. The three Marys see- 
ing the Angel at the Sepulchre, by Albano, 
is beautiful ; the colouring of the angel per- 
fect. Three large pictures, forming one 
subject, the Visitation (or Salutation ?) of St. 
Elizabeth, designed by Michael Angelo, and 
painted by Sebastian del Piombo, particularly 
grand and poetical. A sort of creature fit 
for the heath in “ Macbeth ; ” gigantic, gloomy, 
indistinct, and sublime. An admirable land- 
scape by Gaspar Poussin, with a ray of 
lightning darting across it, and setting a tree 
on fire. [Carr says it is not original.] A 
Magdalen by Guercino, too pallid, but very 
interesting. After this went with Chantrey *| 
and Jackson to the Villa Madama, just under 
the Monte Mario. This villa now going to 
waste, and inhabited by common people, has 
porticoes and saloons designed by Raphael 
and painted by Julio Romano. The view 
from before the house, in the sunset, is beau- 
tiful. The Tiber running beneath on your 
left ; Rome full before you (St. Peter’s, how- 


* The son of the still more distinguished Prussian 
sculptor, who died at Berlin in 1850. 
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ever, unseen), with the white houses of 
Albano, on the hill beyond you, lighted up ; 
a fine range of mountains on the left, assum- 
ing every variety of colour as the sun went 
down. Jackson and Chantrey sketched the 
scene. Dined at Scroope’s. Went in the 
evening to Lady Davy’s, and saw a famous 
Italian beauty, Perticari, whose husband is 
a distinguished litterateur. 

9th. Went to settle about my books: 
found a copy of “ Celepino’s Dictionary ” of 
seven languages, and bought it for twenty- 
two pauls : bought also the “ Pamaso Itali- 
ano,” fifty-six vols., for forty crowns : have 
now got more than 100 books: a great 
convenience Chantrey’s sending them duty 
free for me. At two o’clock went, a large 
party of us, to the Sciarra Palace. Not a 
very fine collection of pictures, except in the 
single instance of Titian's Mistress, which is 
one of his most beautiful pictures. The look 
of sorrowful reproach in those shadowy eyes, 
as if she had been unjustly suspected of 
something wrong, is exquisite. I could 
imagine her speaking those words, “If to 
gaze on thee waking, &c. &c. ; if that is 
betraying, thou hast been betrayed.” There 
is a clever picture, the Gamblers, by Cara- 
vaggio; a good little Teniers; and the 
Vanity and Modesty of Leonardo da Vinci, 
which, notwithstanding the awkward com- 
position of the four hands, and that eternal 
triangular face which he gives all his women, 
is rather a striking picture. Desperate rain. 
All went to Lady Davy’s, and I sang for 
them. At half-past five Chantrey and I 
went by appointment to Canova, to be taken 
by him to see his beautiful Venere Vincitrice 
(the Princess Borghese) at the Borghese 
Palace : a great favour to be permitted to 
see it : Madame Perticari was of the party. 
Interesting conversation with Canova : told 
me several conversations he had had with 
Napoleon : his strong representation to him 
of the ruinous state of Rome, and Bonaparte 
bursting out with “ I’ll make it the capital 
of all Italy,” &c. &c. I saw the statue by 
candle-light, Canova himself holding the 
light, and pausing with a sort of fond linger- 
ing on all the exquisite beauties of this most 


perfect figure. What a precious thing to 
possess I Canova had told Lady Davy with 
great delight, that I said I would write 
something about his Magdalen. Madame 
Perticari too mentioned it now, and said, 
“La JPoesia 4 per la Maddalena f ” I an- 
swered that the Venefe too should come itt 
for her share. Dined with Chantrey ait 
seven. He began a drawing of me with the 
camera lucida, and Jackson began another. 
Went to Lady Davy with Chantrey for half 
an hour, and home. 

10th. Sat to Jackson. Bought a few 
cameos for my dear girl, and wished that the 
moment for giving them to her was come. 
Read of the dismissal of Lord Fitzwilliam 
from the lieutenancy of his county, and 
augured from this and other symptoms of the 
times, sad doings in England. Dined at Sir 
H. Davy’s: M. and Madame de Bourke, 
Adair, &c. ; the Duchess of Devonshire, 
Lawrence, Canova, &c. in the evening. I 
sang a little. Lawrence promised to show 
me the sketch he made of Napoleon’s son, 
describing him as a most interesting boy, 
and full of all the character of his father, — 
contemplative, decisive, and animated : every- 
thing in his character military. 

1 1th. Wrote letters to Lord Byron, Power, 
&c. Went with the Wilbrahama and Lady 
Davy to finish our view of Cardinal Fesch’s 
pictures, — the Flemish and French schools. 
What struck me most was a fine head of 
Christ by Rembrandt, and a Magdalen by 
Vandyck. The sorrow of this countenance 
is only surpassed by that of Guercino’s Hagar. 
The latter, however, is far beyond anything 
in its expression that I have yet seen. The 
figure of this Magdalen is too robust and 
abundant, but the upturned eyes almost 
dissolved in tears are exquisite. There is a 
much admired picture by Nicolo Poussin^ the 
subject of which is poetical enough; the 
Hours dancing to the sound of a harp played 
by Old Time, while a little Love is turning 
the hour-glass at his feet. There is a most 
barbarous profanation by Teniers, of Christ 
crowned with Thorns — finely executed, but 
vulgarised down to the lowest level of his 
boors. A bust of Napoleon crowned with a 
B, 
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gilt laurel ; rather bold of the cardinal. 
There is a picture too, in the last of these 
rooms, fit for neither ladies nor cardinals. 
Went afterwards to the Vatican, and had 
another view of the inimitable Apollo. The 
Genius of the Vatican, a beautiful fragment 
Heard dreadful stories to-day of the danger 
of going to Tivoli, whither the greater part 
of die Naples banditti are gone ; their cutting 
off people’s ears, and sending $hem to their 
Mends, &c. &c, 

12th. Up at half-past four, and started 
for Tivoli a little after six. Mr Spencer 
(Lord Spencer’s son) joined our parly. The 
road to Tivoli dreary and stinking, — the 
latter particularly, where the canal from 
Lake Solfatara crosses the road. This lake 
is the region of the Domus ATbumece resonantis. 
Why does Eustace confusedly apply these 
words to the cascade at Tivoli P The grotto 
of Neptune tremendously fine. N ature never 
disappoints ; the humbug is always found in 
the arts, literature, ruins, &c. &c. The 
little streamlets that issue from the rock by 
quiet ways of their own, and join the tumult 
afterwards, a fine illustration of some- 

thing — I don’t know what. Wen^to the 
Villa d’Este, and had a view of tlm y Country 
from the terrace ; of Maecenas’ *villa, of 
Adrian’s among the cypresses, of the three 
Monticelli crowned with towers or churches. 
Returned home to dinner about five : was to 
have gone to the Princess Borghese’s music, 
and the Duchess of Devonshire’s in the even- 
ing, but was too tired. Who can enjoy such a 
party of pleasure as we had to-day, armed as 
we were with pistols, daggers, sword-canes, 
&c. &c. ? 

13th. Called upon Sir T. Lawrence at the 
Consults. Saw his fine picture of Canova, 
which has all the beau idSal of the coun- 
tenance, yet still possessing a strong likeness. 
Tremble for Jackson’s portrait beside it. 
Showed me his drawing of young Napoleon, 
which is highly interesting: a beautiful 
child, full of thoughtfulness and simplicity ; 
a fine subject for verses ; the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future, all contained in it. 
Went with Chantrey to see the Moses of 
Michael Angelo; his first time. Michael 
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Angelo has been called “an inspired savage,” 
and with some justice. Chantrey thought 
the statue, though vulgar and extravagant 
in many respects, upon the whole imposing 
and grand. He took a sketch of the female 
statue to the left. Went from thence to the 
Maria degli Angeli, for another look at the 
beautiful St. Sebastian of Domenichino. 
How its fresh and glowing colours kill the 
picture of Carlo Maxatti opposite! This 
church one of the sublimest things in Rome. 
Called at Canova’s, and again looked over 
his treasures. It is strange enough (if the 
world did not abound with such anomalies) 
that Canova values himself more on some 
wretched daubs he has perpetrated in paint- 
ing, than on his best sculpture. Such is 
poor human nature in its finest specimens. 
He introduced me to the poet who has 
written upon his marbles, and promised to 
present me with a copy of the work. Dined 
with the Wilbrahams : Lord Fortescuo, Lady 
Maiy, &c. ; in the evening Lady De Clifford. 
Have settled to be off with Chantrey and his 
party on Wednesday next. 

14th. Went to see the collection of 
Camuccini, the brother of the painter. 
Some very pleasing things, particularly the 
Venus and Adonis, a small cabinet picture 
by Titian, — and a picture, of which the 
figures are by Giambellini, and the landscape 
(beautiful) by his pupil Titian; a charming- 
Guido too, of Christ on the Cross ; a good 
Sassoferrato, Virgin and Child; and a curious 
subject by a pupil of (I think) Correggio, 
viz. a Child or Cupid crowning a Skull with 
a Wreath. He has also some fine marbles 
and bassi rilievi that belonged to the Aldo- 
brandini family. There is a picture of‘| 
Guercino’s here, Esther, in which one of the 
heads is rather like the matchless head of 
Agar at Milan. Went with Chantrey to the 
church of S. Carlo a Catinari, and saw the 
four cardinal Virtues by Domenichino, in the 
corner of the cupola ; most lovely things ; a 
perfect youthful Hebe ; another with a lofty, 
yet feminine, look of inspiration; and all 
beautiful. Went from thence to the church 
of St. Andrea della Valle, where there are 
also some glorious things over the choir, by 
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Domenichino. We were a good deal in- 
terested here by the various examinations of 
boys and girls (and some, girls of a more 
advanced time of life) in their catechism. 
Went to the Pantheon, and looked over the 
heads of great men placed there, chiefly by 
the gift of Canova ; all the chief painters ; 
Tasso, Ariosto, Alfieri, &c. &c. ; Paesiello, 
Sacchini, &c. &c. Then went to St. Peter’s, 
to hear the music, which was admirable. 
Called at Chantrey’s, and found that Canova 
had sent me the promised poems, with the 
words Al celeberrimo Poeta Thomas Moore , 
Antonio Canova, in it, and likewise engrav- 
ings from the statues of th^Nymphs, Venere 
Vincitrice, &c. &c. Saw the palace of the 
Cenci family, now belonging to some one else. 

15th. Called upon Lady Maiy Fortescue, 
and sung with her for some time. Found 
one or two pretty airs in her MS. book, which 
she promised to copy out for me/ Went 
afterwards with Chantrey to the church of 
St. Agnese, built by Borromini; singular 
architecture outside ; not a straight line in 
the whole building. The fountain opposite 
it (Piazza Navona) by Bernini nearly as 
outrS in its taste. The inside of the church, 
which is small and circular, looked very fine 
by the sort of light with which it is illumi- 
nated, — brilliant on the principal altar, and 
dim on the rest, showing off the hassi (or 
alti) rilievi over them with very fine effect. 
Bought Parini’s works and a little mosaic of 
the Coliseum for Bessy, this being the dear 
girl’s birthday. Heaven send her many 
happy returns of it; and may she always 
make me love and value her as intensely as 
I do at this moment. Went at half-past five 
with Canova, Sir T. Lawrence, Chantrey, 
Jackson, and Turner (four Royal Academi- 
cians), to the Venetian Academy of Painting 
(where Canova first studied when he came 
to Rome), and saw the naked model, — a 
very noble figure of a man, who threw him- 
self into the attitudes of the various ancient 
statues with striking effect. From thence 
we all went to the Academy of St. Luke’s, 
where there were near a hundred students, 
drawing and modelling from another naked 
figure, not quite so good as the former. All 


dined together except Canova, who has not 
dined from home these twelve years. Went 
in the evening to Lady Davy’s, and had 
some music. 

16th. Went out early for the purpose of 
seeing the iEgina Marbles, but was disap- 
pointed. Then went with Lady Davy to see 
the pictures at the Capitol ; but very few 
of them good; the Sibyl of Domenichino 
the flower of it all, What spirit in the 
looks! what freshness in the complexion! 
what grandeur in the drapery 1 Quercino’s 
Sibyl here fades into nothing before it : I 
hardly remember anything else that pleased 
me so much. Went from thence to see the 
Colonna garden, and, contrary to my expec- 
tation, was admitted to see the palace. Very 
| grand ; the great gallery magnificent. There 
is a fine Claude, but rubbed till it has become 
quite dry, hard, and blue. The beautiful 
little Cupids painted on the looking-glasses, 
by Carlo Maratti, pleased me very much, 
particularly one little fellow with his back 
turned, at the top of a. glass on the left side 
of the room, and another holding a crab to 
the thigh of one that is sleeping, and look- 
ing lusciously with his finger to his nose. 
In one qf the rooms is the Cenci of Guido, 
with a strong expression of sorrow in the 
countenance. The ridiculous modesty af- 
fected in the pictures and statues here : one of 
the wings of the Swan has been altered, and 
extended so as to cover the beauties of Leda 
in the water ; and a statue of Venus has been 
plastered over in the most clumsy manner. 

17th. Left Rome for Florence at nine 
o’clock ; the party in the carriage, Chantrey, 
Jackson, Reid, and Bramsen, — the latter 
a sort of guide and interpreter that Chantrey 
brought up with him. The only remarkable 
object of the day’s journey was Soracte, 
which assumed a variety of shapes as Wfe 
approached it. Arrived at Otricoli before 
seven, and slept there ; a wretched inn. 

18th. Started at six, and arrived at Temi 
about half-past ten. Breakfasted, and went 
to the Falls, which is five Italian miles off. 
Never was anything so magnificently pic- 
turesque as this spot. It is not merely the 
waterfall, though perfect in its way, but 
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every step and eveiy view is full of enchant- 
ment. The view from the top whence the 
water is seen tumbling down into some cavity 
and then springing out again, as if rejected ; 
the rainbow moving with the wind, and 
sometimes quite blown away, but recovering 
its hues, and forming again immediately; all 
beautiful. The views too from below are 
quite as exquisite. The outline of the dark, 
bold rocks between you and the fall (of 
which the different landing-places are seen, 
when the mist of the spray blows off, and 
at the very top two lesser streams appear 
branching out in a sort of forked form); the 
labyrinth of trees, towards the end of the 
valley, the root of each tree forming a little 
island, round which the rapids rush, every- 
thing but the water, still. The rainbow 
over the fall like the Providence of God 
watching over a stormy world, sometimes 
lost sight of for awhile, but soon shining out 
again, &c. &c. The little orange grove 
through which you pass in leaving the 
valley; the rhododendrons on the rocks; 
the jasmines along the road afterwards. 
The rest of our day’s journey highly in- 
teresting; an unvarying feature of this 
country is the high pointed, rocky moun- 
tains, with castles on their summits. Slept 
at Spoleto; a very clean and comfortable 
place, and an elysium to us after the filthy 
wretchedness of Otricoli. 

19th. Left Spoleto pretty early, and got 
to Perugia about two, having been delayed 
by the want of horses, — Lucien Bona- 
parte’s suite, among others, being on the 
road. Went to the University, and saw 
some old pictures by Cimabue, Pietro Peru- 
gino and Perugino’s master. Hot with walk- 
ing so far. Went thence to the chapel, all 
painted by Pietro Perugino, the most pleasing 
and least dry productions of his I have yet 
seen. One traces here all the seeds of Ra- 
phael’s grace; and the embellishments of the 
comers of the ceiling are evidently the proto- 
type of Raphael’s ornamental painting on the 
Lodges at the Vatican. Dined here, and 
continued our route all night* It was dark 
before we got to Lake Trasimene. 

20th. Arrived at Florence about two. 


Schneider’s full, but wo went to his piccola 
locanda at the other sido. After dinner 
called for Chantrey at Lord Elgin’s, and 
both went to Lord Burghersh’s. Chan trey’s 
opinion of the Duomo here very just. The 
great object of architect urn is to produce, by 
its different forms and projections, different 
pleasing effects of light and shadows ; but 
an almost fiat surface like that of the 
Duomo, which substitutes variety of colour 
for variety of light and shadow, is so far from 
being in good taste, that, at the best, it can 
be only considered a large and beautiful toy. 

21st Called with Jackson upon Lord 
Dillon. Read to us the passage in Hobbes, 
where he compares the Catholic priesthood 
I to the world of fairies; over-strained, but 
some of it ingenious. I went to the Mans- 
fields, and, after sitting sometime, Lady 
Mansfield took me to Bartolini, to whom 
her daughter is sitting for her bust. Bar- 
tolini again entreated me to sit for my bust 
to him, and says he can take the likeness in 
six hours. Appointed to-morrow. Chan- 
trey, who means to make a bust of me, 
wishes I should sit to Bartolini, that "we 
may see the difference.” Went from thence 
to the Annunziata to hear the music, but it 
was not good. Called upon Lady Charle- 
mont, and sat with her some time. Lady 
Mansfield told me that the effect she 
produces hero with her beauty is wonderful ; 
last night, at the Comtesse d’Albany’s, the 
Italians were ready to fall down and worship 
her. Lord Charlemont called upon me. 
Dined at Lord Burghersh’s. Went to the 
Opera. Came home at twelve o’clock, and 
looked at Jackson’s sketch of the Mothers in 
Guido’s Slaughter of the Innocents. Chan- 
trey objects to this picture ; which fails, he 
says, in truth and nature ; for it is impossible 
that so many mothers should express their 
horror at the same time, in the same manner, 
viz. by opening their mouths into an exact 
oval. 

22nd. Gave Bartolini a first sitting for 
my bust. Went afterwards to the Gallery 
for a short time ; took a glimpse of the Venus 
and the Claude. Then to the Pitti Palace, 
but could not get in. After that went with 
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Jackson to the church of Santa Croce to see 
the picture of Bronzino, the Limbo dei 
Santi Padri, one of the most beautiful pictures 
in Italy. The female figure that stands 
shrinkingly in an attitude something like 
that of the Venus, most exquisitely painted. 
The Sibyls of Volterrano did not so much 
strike me now that I had seen Domenichino’s 
figures of the same kind. Saw and talked 
with Lord Chaxlemont for some time. Dined 
at Lord Dillon’s. Went to Lady Burg- 
hersh’s music in the evening. Duchess 
Lanti sang; fine voice and execution, like a 
prima donna. Manielli sang with her, and 
a little Irish girl, Miss Gibbons ; all Lord 
B.’s music. Had much talk with Lady 
Burghersh about Maria Louisa, whom she 
knows very well, and often passes some time 
with at her principality. Loved Napoleon at 
first, but his rebutant manner to her dis- 
gusted her at last. Treated her like a child. 
Her Regency a mere sham ; did not know 
what the papers were she had to sign. 
Never had either message or line from Na- 
poleon after his first abdication, nor until his 
return from Elba, when he wrote a short 
note, and without beginning “ Madame” or 
“Ch^re,” or anything, he said he expected 
her and the child at Paris immediately. 
Never hears from him from St. Helena. 
Keeps his picture secretly, and seems to be j 
proud of the child’s likeness to him. She is 
very romantic. 

23rd. Sat to Bartolini. Went to Fiesole : 
a delicious day for it : the view most beau- 
tiful ; and, after a shower, the sort of light 
that was over everything made it ten times 
more beautiful. The Apennines, some of 
them covered with snow, which shine out 
in a sunshine like that of summer. Dined 
with Sir Robert Lawley: company, Lord 
and Lady Dillon, Charlemont and Temple- 
ton, Lord Francis Conyngham, &c. Dillon’s 
quotation from Bacon to account for women’s 
readiness in arriving at a result without the 
intermediate reasoning that men require, 
that the “temperament of women is more 
cold and moist J” The laugh this excited. 
Sir Robert Lawley’s account of the transla- 
tion of the Memoirs of the Medici to which 


he has prefixed a preface. The anecdote of 
the Cardinal, who being invited to a good 
dinner on Christmas Day said he was sony he 
could not attend, but there was such a mass 
at such an hour, such an office at another 
hour ; concluding that, in short, non si pub 
far niente in questo giomo di diavolo. Went 
from thence to Mrs. Arthur’s ball. Was 
introduced, at his own request, to the famous 
Lucchesini, who told me I was uno dei pi- 
lastri delle arte . 

24th. Sat to Bartolini. Desperate snowy- 
day. Gave another sitting of an hour to 
Bartolini ; Lady Mansfield and her daughter 
sat with me the greater part of the time. 
Dined at Lord Burghersh’s : company, Lord 
and Lady Rendlesham, Lord Lovaine, &c. &c. 

25th. Went to the Galleiy. The Ma- 
donna of Carlo Dolce is to me very beautiful ; 
but I at the same time feel that smooth 
mannerism of his which artists condemn. 
Went to the Pitti Palace. The Conspiracy 
of Catiline, by Salvator Rosa, very fine; the 
Venus of Tintoret an exquisite picture. 
Dined with the Morgans. In the evening 
to the christening of Lady Burghersh’s child. 
Lord Mansfield represented the Prince 
Regent as sponsor. All those at the chris- 
tening in full dress; but Lady B. said I 
should be a privileged person, and go in 
every-day habit. I did not however. A 
ball after the christening. Some of the chief 
Florentine beauties there ; among whom 
the handsomest was Madame Mozzi, with a 
pair of those “ terrible ” eyes that Arthur 
Young mentions among the women in Italy. 
Must not forget Chantrey's remarks upon 
the two busts of Seneca in the Gallery, 
showing the inferior style of one in its 
minute definement of all the parts, and the 
merit of the other in generalising, and con- 
sulting the effect alone. 

26th. Got up early to give a final sitting 
to Bartolini before my departure. Set off 
with Chantrey, &c. at twelve o’clock. Ar- 
rived at Covigliaio between seven and eight. 

A dreadful day, a snowy mist closing around 
us as we went. 

27th. Left Covigliaio at eight. Arrived 
at Bologna at half-past five. Weather 
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cleared up, but the snow very deep on the 
Apennines. The scene very fine in its 
way. A waggon overturned across the 
road, which stopped us some time. 

28th. Went to the Gallery. The chil- 
dren quarrelling for the beads in Domeni- 
chino’s fine picture of the Persecution, the 
roses scattered on the ground from heaven, 
and the two lovely girls embracing each 
other just under the feet of the horses, while 
another so affectionately extends her hands 
to protect her aged father; all is admirably 
imagined. The attitude of Samson, in 
Guido’s picture here, very like that of his 
Michael. The dead children in his Slaugh- 
ter of the Innocents, one of them smiling in 
death, the mother flying away with her 
child, exquisite ; but Chantrey’s remark 
(which, I find, Sir Joshua made before), 
with respect to the open mouths of the 
women, very true. There are six or seven 
figures with the mouths open. The Dead 
Christ and the Saints of Guido (forming two 
distinct pictures), a fine picture ; the chil- 
dren at the bottom lovely. The Magdalen 
in Raphael’s St. Cecilia here a finely-formed 
creature. In the picture by Pietro Perugino, 
next to Guido’s Dead Christ, the head of St. 
John the Evangelist is supposed to be by 
Raphael, being so much more sciolto than 
the rest. Went to the Marescalchi Palace ; 
a lovely head of St. Cecilia by Domenichino. 
Conaletti’s view of Sta. Maria della Salute 
here, with a stormy sky, has more painting 
in it than any one of his I have seen. Left 
Bologna about two. Arrived at Modena 
too late to see the gallery of the Ducal 
Palace, though we attempted it. Could 
only see that there were some fine Guercinos, 
and a good Holy Family by Andrea del Sarto. 
The Palace a splendid building, but the 
fa 9 ade only half finished, like everything 
here. The cathedral a sort of Gothic, and 
has a spire,— one of the very few one sees 
here. Slept at Modena. 

29th. Left Modena before five in the 
morning, and arrived at Parma to breakfast. 
Went to the Gallery. The admirable St. 
Jerome of Correggio. (t How very like 
Sir Joshua!” I exclaimed the moment I 
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looked at it; and Jackson and Chantrey 
fully confirmed my idea. The faces of the 
angel and the boy on the right full of a sort 
of grotesque sweetness, and perfectly original. 
The infant Christ must have suggested to 
Sir Joshua his Puck. There is also the 
Madonna della Sedilla here of Correggio. 
In the picture by Raffaelle in this gallery he 
has painted the Fomarina as St. Catherine ; 
a very lovely figure, the prettiest of his 
Fomarinas I have seen. J ackson thinks the 
Fomarina in the tribune at Florence is not 
Raphael’s. The library at Parma splendid ; 
contains 80,000 volumes. Went to Bodoni’s 
printing-house, and bought a copy of Gray’s 
Poems (printed here) for Bessy. .Went to 
the monastery of the Benedictine nuns, 
where Correggio has painted the children 
round the ceiling very fancifully and beauti- 
fully. These are engraved, I believe, by 
Rosaspina. The cupola of St. Giovanni and 
the cathedral are also painted by Correggio, 
but are much injured and hardly discover- 
able. Rosaspina, however, has had them 
engraved. Went from thence to see the 
toilet of Maria Louisa given her by Napo- 
leon j the cradle, with the eagle at the 
bottom of it, and the letter N. in various 
places ; all is silver gilt. At dinner to-day, 
in calling for a bottle of champagne, which 
I had lost as a wager, I told the waiter, “Cb 
un 8come*8o ch 1 iohoperduto .” “Perdido ! ” he 
exclaimed, “ ah, per Bacco ! ” This beats Bob 
Acres’s oaths for appropriateness. Slept at 
Parma. Had gone to the Opera, and seen 
there Maria Louisa. 

80th. Left Parma at five, and arrived at 
Milan to dinner, having stopped to see the 
Bridge of Lodi on the way. Wrote a note 
before dinner to Lord Kinnaird, who came 
in person to answer it. When I mentioned 
the waiter’s per Bacco / to him, he told me 
that the Austrian government had lately re- 
fused permission to the ballet-master at 
Milan to produce a ballet on the subject of 
Cymbeline, on account of the immorality of 
betting upon a woman’s virtue. He offered 
us his box for the night, and Chantrey and I 
went. The same ballet of which I had seen 
the Prova. The last scene, where the Titans 
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are destroyed by a thunderbolt, and all the 
nymphs and children are seen in a sort of 
u visionary distance ” behind, is beautiful. 

December 1st. W ent to the Brera. J ack- 
son took a sketch of the delightful Agar for 
me. Both he and C. pronounced it a feeble 
picture as to execution, but agreed as to the 
admirable expression of Agar. The Albano 
here (which was also brought from Bologna 
with Guido’s P^er and Paul, and the Guer- 
cino), a beautiful picture; the subject, the 
Ratto di Proserpina : Venus reclining in the 
clouds, and turning round to kiss Cupid, 
who seems to have just flown up to her 
after his achievement; the little Love in 
the dance, whose face is seen from behind ; 
the wing of one on the right ; the temple in 
the background ; all most poetical. In the 
large picture of Domenichino here the head 
of his Sibyl is repeated; as, indeed, it is 
often in his pictures. Chantrey does not 
admire the Duomo of Milan ; thinks it too 
flat, and without any of the grandeur or 
richness of our Gothic at home. As we 
came along yesterday, I asked C. and J. 
which of the painters they would wish to be 
if they had their choice among all. C. said 
Tintoret ; and J., Raphael : the former on 
account of the prodigious works of Tintoret 
at Venice, which I regret I did not see 
more perfectly. I also did not dwell half 
so much as I ought on the fine Assumption 
of Titian at the Academy, from which J. has 
taken a sketch of the child that holds up 
the drapery of the Virgin, — a delicious 
thing. Tintoret’s Miracle of the Hammer is 
in the same room. Kinnaird came to us 
while we were at dinner. Started between 
four and five from Milan, and slept at 
Novara. 

2nd. Left Novara very early, and arrived 
at Turin about six. Very ill all this day. 

3rd. Colonel Fitzclarence, who arrived a 
day or two before, sent to tell Chantrey he 
had an opportunity of seeing a private col- 
lection of pictures, — the Marquis Cambiaso’s. 
Went with him and Upton. A Madonna 
and Child by Raphael ; the two heads (of 
angels, I believe) in the background, beau- 
tiful. A fine Rubens, the Dance of Infant 


Satyrs ; one of the most pleasing of his I 
have ever seen. A picture by Titian, where 
one of the female figures holds a thin glass 
bell, in which a little Love is inclosed ; 
showing, as the Marquis explained it, la 
fragiUitd, dell 9 amove . Went thence to the 
Ducal Palace: a most splendid thing, all 
gold. None of the pictures pleased me 
much, except Vandyck’s picture of Charles 
II. and two of the other Stuarts, as chil- 
dren: beautiful in its way. The character 
of the little child with the apple admirably 
caught There is also a fine portrait, by the 
same, of Prince Thomas (I think) on horse- 
back. Dined ; and left Turin at night. 

4th. Breakfasted at Susa, and commenced 
the ascent of Mont Cenis in a thick, dense 
fog, out of which we rose gradually into all 
the sunshine of a clear, glorious morning; 
according to the promise of our postilion, 
who said, as we came along, “H n*y aura pas 
de brouiUard stir la mmtagne .” The golden 
appearance of the mist, before the sun quite 
rose above it, appearing almost like his 
golden curls showing themselves, and then 
turning to silver after he had risen. The 
valley below us full of a sea of mist, remind- 
ing one of the deluge, and as. if we were 
escaping out of it to the high places: so 
very dense too, and some parts of it, as it 
began to evaporate, rising slowly with a sort j 
of feathery swell, and as white as snow, j 
Two men on each side of our carriage all I 
the way, to keep it from upsetting. Arrived J 
at St. Jean de Maurienne; a most wretched j 
inn, where we slept. i 

5th. Arrived at Chambery at half-past 
five; took a char-d-banc, and went with 
Jackson to see the chateau where Rousseau 
passed the happiest time of his life with 
Madame de Warens. The way to it very rural 
and wild. Though it was almost dark when 
we arrived at it, Jackson contrived to make 
a little sketch of the house for me. Re- 
turned to dinner, and slept at Chambery ; a 
most comfortable hbuse. Heard here at 
night the only characteristic national singing 
I have met with on the Continent. 

6th. Left Chambery between six and 
seven. Saw Buonaparte’s road at the Echel- 
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Im ; a grand things and the view of the 
valley at the end orfhe long gallery through 
the rocks beautiful. Emanuel’s old road, 
though wonderful enough, and the portal to 
it through the high rocks magnificent, is no- 
thing to Napoleon’s. There is a monument, 
with an inscription, at this opening of Ema- 
nuel’s road. The passage hence through the 
mountains very grand. Arrived at Lyons 
between nine and ten. 

7th. Walked about Lyons. The situa- 
tion of the town very fine, and the view 
from the inn windows (Hotel de l’Europe) 
of the height on the other side of the river, 
with the old castle upon it, very striking. 
Left Lyons at seven in the evening to travel 
all night. Were stopped at Tarrare for 
want of horses, and sat at the postmaster’s 
fire, drinking brandy and water, for two 
hours. 

8th. Breakfasted at Roanne. A new 
bridge building here, begun by Bonaparte. 
The current of the Loire about to be turned 
here. The house where we breakfasted was 
formerly the post, but was dispossessed of 
this (as the landlady told us) on account of 
Napoleon having slept there on his way from 
Elba, and thus being suspected of knowing 
his intended return. Reached La Palisse 
between four and five ; dined and slept there ; 
a very comfortable house. 

9th. Stopped to lunch at Moulins, where 
we had a gay scene with the marchandes 
that came in to sell knives and scissors, and 
a little girl who brought the Moulins hats 
to sell, to whom Chantrey gave, at my sug- 
gestion, a five-franc piece, which made her 
very happy. At Ville-neuve-sur-Allier 
Chantrey bought two of these country hats 
for his wife and mine. Supped at Pouilly ; 
the white wine of this place famous, and 
veiy good. Travelled all night. 

10th. Breakfasted at Fontenoy, and ar- 
rived at Fontainebleau at two. Went with 
the rest to see the palace. Saw what I had 
not been shown before, a statue of Tele- 
machus in the gardens, by Canova, which 
Buonaparte had sent from Italy, and which 
was the first thing (the gardener said) he 
inquired about on his coming into the gar- 


den on his way from Elba. Slept at Fon- 
tainebleau. 

11th. Arrived at Paris before one o’clock. 
Went as soon as I could, with a beating heart, 
to inquire for letters from home. Found 
only one from my darling Bessy, dated as 
far back as her birthday, the 16th of Novem- 
ber. All, however, was then well; and I 
trust in Heaven the delay of further intel- 
ligence is only owing to her^vaiting the time 
of my return to Paris. Received a letter 
also from the Longmans, telling me that no- 
thing has been done in my Bermuda business 
as yet ; and that it is the opinion of Sir J. 
Mackintosh (as well as their own most deci- 
dedly), that I ought not to go to England at 
present. This is a sad disappointment ; my 
dear cottage and my books I I must, how- 
ever, lose no time in determining upon bring- 
ing Bessy and her little ones over; and 
wherever they are will be home, and a happy 
one, to me. 

12th. A visitor announced to me, a 
stranger ; said I had done him the honour 
to leave a card with him last night. Foimd 
I had mistaken another doctor for Yonge. 
He professed himself rejoiced at an accident 
which had brought him acquainted with one 
whom he had long, &c. &c. Proved to be 
a Dr. Williams, an Irishman, a very gentle- 
man-like sort of person, who offered his 
services to take lodgings, or do anything 
useful for me. Wrote a letter this morning, 
for Chantrey and Jackson, to the Count For- 
bin, to ask permission for them to see the 
Louvto, which is at present shut. 

18th. Wrote to my dear Bessy and the 
Longmans. Met at the post-office an old 
acquaintance, O’Hagarty, who was an emi- 
grant in Dublin, and taught the harp. I re- 
member Stevenson saying (when O’Hagarty 
declared he had no other resource but this 
or else staying in France to be guillotined) 

“ Egad, it was head or harp with you,” a 
phrase used in tossing up a halfpenny in 
Dublin. Went in the evening to see Talma 
in Coriolanus. His " Adieu Rome,” had 
something fine in it; but there is a great 
deal of ruffianism in his acting. Stood with 
Chantrey a long time looking at the extra- 
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ordinary statue of Voltaire at this theatre. 
Though quite contrary to Chantrey’s theory 
of what is beautiful in art, from its entering 
into all the common details of nature, yet he 
confessed that it has something very ad- 
mirable in it, and that he never tires of look- 
ing at it. Houdon was the sculptor. It 
would be frightful to have the image of any 
person one loved with such a true and ghastly 
resemblance to life. 

14th. The permission for Chantrey and 
Jackson arrived, with a very civil note to 
Chantrey from Count Forbin. Got in with 
them as their interpreter. Chantrey ex- 
plained to me the nature of glazing and 
scumbling. The former is laying a substra- 
tum of white, and then painting with a 
transparent colour (blue, red, &c.) over it ; 
the latter is chiefly used for the purpose of 
producing aerial perspective, and consists in 
brushing thinly over, with an opaque colour, 
any distant objects that have been first 
clearly and accurately painted, so as to give 
them the haze of distance. He showed 
me a picture of Rubens, in which a cloud 
had been painted over again by David : re- 
marked what dead, untransparent colouring it 
was beside the rest. Jackson, for pleasure, 
would have a collection of Titians , that is, 
for the sensual pleasure ; but for the intel- 
lectual a set of Raphaels, the latter being so 
grand and severe. Titian painted upon very 
rough canvas, without preparing it so much 
as is generally done. Raphael’s Michael 
and Satan very inferior to Guido’s. Teniers 
sometimes imitated Guido; could imitate 
any master. The fine picture by Titian, of 
the Cavalier and his Mistress: Chantrey 
made me understand, by comparing this 
with the picture beyond it, the difference 
between the minute details of the inferior 
art and that fine, general view of nature 
which a great artist gives. Pointed out to 
me the finest statues. He admired very 
much the Zingarella, and took a sketch of 
it; the Boy with the Goose; the Head of 
Vitellius, &c. By the bye of Bernini, C.’s 
criticism is that he did not know the boun- 
daries of his art, nor of what it was capable ; 
but attempted effects that only belong to 


painting, such as motion, flym^ dn^psries, 
&c. Sfc. Dined with Lord Granard/oid ho 
and I went to the Italian Opera: the " Bar- 
biere ” of Rossini. 

15th. Went out in pursuit of lodgings } 
found a little fairy suite of apartments ; an 
entresol in the Rue Chantereine, and took 
them at 250 francs a month. 

17th. Went early to the Opera: that 
most trumpery thing, " Le Rossignol ; ” but 
the ballet of "Nina 99 made up for it. Bi- 
gottini very touching in this character, and 
some of the music full of pathos. 

18th. No letter from home; know not 
what to think of it. Everything here seems 
dreary. Read some of'" Corinne ” at break- 
fast. The introduction of the heroine is 
absurd enough, — the car, the senators, the 
speeches, &c. ; but the style and remarks are 
always very striking. Went to seek for 
Viotti in order to get permission to attend the 
rehearsal of Spontini’s new opera, "Olympic,” 
this evening. Met him ; and he promised 
to admit Lord G., myself, and Fitzgerald. 
Sent an apology to Mr. Giffard, with whom 
I was to dine ; and Lord G., Fitzgerald, and 
myself had an early dinner at Beauvilliers’. 
The rehearsal very singular ; the stage lighted 
up, and all the scenery in form, and the artists 
in their every day clothes : the music, too, 
full of notes and overloaded harmonies ; and 
the way it was squalled and mewled out by 
Madames Branchia and Albert detestable. 

19th. A letter, at last, from Bessy : our 
dear Tom has been very ill, but she says he 
is now better. God send him health ! Had 
not yet got my letter from this. Called upon 
Fielding, and went to my lodgings : saw my 
landlady; a good deal of a Tartar. Am 
hapfy to find, however, she lives a good way 
off. Made calls with Fielding at the Am- 
bassador’s (saw Lady Elizabeth Stuart), at 
the Dalrymple’s, Hamilton’s, Lady West- 
moreland’s, Lady Rancliffe’s, Gallois, &c. 
Dined with Fielding ; none but himself and 
Lady Elizabeth. Went with him to the 
Frangais, and saw Madlle. Mars in the " Suite 
d’un Bal MasquA” The Squivoque of this 
little piece well managed, and her acting 
'^harming. Went from thence to Madame 
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Flahault’s: a pretty Frenchwoman there, 
Madame Laborde. I saw my old acquaintance 
the Duchess de Broglie (Madame de Stael’s 
daughter), who received me very kindly. 
Reminded her of the night she danced “ Mrs. 
M<Leod ” with me in London. 

20th. Left the hotel for my new lodgings. 
Walked about with Fielding to order wood, 
tea, sugar, &c. A disagreeable operation for 
me to turn housekeeper by myself. Went 
with Lord Granard and Fielding to dine at 
the Cadran Bleu, for the purpose of seeing 
the “ Petites Danaides” at the Porte St. 
Martin. With some difficulty got places; 
amusing enough. Little J enny Y ertprtf very 
pretty. Fielding and I drank punch & la 
Romaine at Tortoni’s afterwards. 

21st. Had a letterfrom Lord J ohn Russell. 
His speech on the reform of corrupt boroughs 
admirable. Nothing gives me more pleasure, 
both for his own and the country’s sake, 
than his success on this occasion. Walked 
about with Fielding, after reading the papers. 
Wanted me to dine with him, but I refused, 
and dined alone at the Rotonde. Went to 
the Gaietd afterwards, and finished with iced 
punch at Tortoni’s, The weather as hot as 
summer. 

22nd. Paid my landlady a month in 
advance, and signed and sealed according to 
the same form as had been submitted to by 
the ambassador of Constantinople (Adair), 
who, I find, was my predecessor in these 
lodgings. Called on Denon, and saw his 
lithographical publications. One of the en- 
gravings he showed me was from a drawing 
by Procaccini, whom I guessed, from his 
style, to be an iUve of Correggio ; and I 
happened to be right. Dined with Fielding, 
and went in the evening to Lady Westntore- 
land’s, to take leave of her on her departure 
for Italy. From thence went to the Duchesse 
de Broglie’s. Was introduced to her hus- 
band, who is a sensible, quiet sort of person.* 

23rd. Wrote to my dear Bessy, my 
mother, Rogers, and Lord John. Dined at 
Comte de Flahault’s. De Souza’s story of 

* The Due de Broglie’s unpretending manner 
conceals bis remarkable abilities, but only for a day. 
— Ed. 
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the violent patriot declaiming against ty- 
ranny, and saying that the people ought to 
rise with one voice and cry out Vive la Li- 
berty ! at the same time whispering the last 
word himself, as if he feared the very walls 
would hear him. Music in the evening. 
Paer and his daughter sung ; he in the buffo 
style, and very well; seems a fine, hearty 
fellow. One of the things sung by him and 
her and Flahault was an air that they sing 
to the bagpipes at Rome in Christmas time. 
It is harmonised by Paer, and is veiy pretty. 
I must have it for my National Melodies. 
Went afterwards to Lady Elizabeth Stuart’s 
assembly, where I saw Pozzo di Borgo, Su- 
chet, &c. Was introduced to Prince Galitzin, 
a Russian, who has all my poems by heart, 
and came sidling up to me with a line or 
two every now and then during the night. 

24th. Madame Flahault called to take me 
to the Opera, the i( Olympic.” Nothing can 
be more poetically imagined than the scenery 
and ballet of this opera. It is a curious idea 
of Madame Flahault, that Lord Byron chose 
Venice for a residence, because, as nobody 
walks there, his not having the power is not 
so remarkable. Wet to the skin coming 
home. Stopped at the Rotonde on my way 
to buy a bottle of brandy, and drank some 
with hot water before I went to bed. Saw 
a tour through Switzerland at a stall to-day, 
dedicated to the Thunder, il Cest a toi , Ton- 
ne rre, que je dtdie mon livre.” 

25th. Christmas Dayf Alas! I thought 
1 to pass it with my dear family. Have been 
asked to dine by Fielding ; but would rather, 
faute de mieux , pass the day with the Gra- 
nards, who are the oldest acquaintances I 
have here, and old recollections have always 
something domestic about them. Resolved 
to invite myself to dinner there, and called ; 
but Lord G. anticipated me by asking me 
himself. Told him, however, my intentions. 
Lady Charlotte and Fitzgerald at dinner, and 
Lady Rancliffe. 

28th. Got my passports, and Bet off at 
half-past four, in the mail, for Calais. My 
companions two Frenchwomen, one of whom 
gave me a very interesting account of her 
sufferings at St. Domingo, and the kindness 
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of the people of Baltimore to her on her ar- 
rival there. In talking of the backwardness 
of the American literature, I said, what would 
always prevent them from exerting them- 
selves much in that way, was their having 
already the work done to their hands in the 
literature of the mother country ; and that; 
in fact, to be langue 6puis£e, “ Comment ,” she 
answered, u une langue Spuisee, when there are 
such poets as Byron and Scott alive P ” This 
silence about me I bore very philosophically : 
foimd afterwards she had heard much of my 
name, but never read me. Travelled all 
night. 

29th. Cold, dreary travelling all day. 
Found, from the conversation of my com- 
panions, that there is much fear of dis- 
sension throughout France, and that com- 
merce is already checked by the appearance 
of clouds in the horizon. This agrees with 
what Madame Flahault told me ; and these 
prognostics of a storm have all appeared 
within a few weeks. 

30th. Arrived, after two nights’ travelling, 
at Calais, about seven o’clock this morning. 
Went to bed at eight, rose again a little after 
ten, and heard there were two packets in the 
distance. Breakfasted, and went down to 
the pier, whore I remained till the packet 
entered the harbour. Numbers on deck, 
but no Bessy. At last the dear girl and her 
little ones made their appearance. Our meet- 
ing most happy. The little ones quite well 
and blooming, and my Bessy herself (not- 
withstanding a fall she had from a pony 
during my absence, which broke her nose 
almost to pieces) looking extremely well. 
She never told me of this accident, but it 
was a severe one, and confined her to the 
house for weeks. What an escape! Her 
beautiful nose, too, that might have vied 
with Alcina’s own, to have been so battered. 
It is still swelled, and the delicacy of it a 
little spoiled ; but it will soon, I trust, come 
right again. Despatched a man from the 
pier to like the mail for us to-morrow night; 
but he misunderstood me (from my speaking 
English with him), and took the places for 
to-night; an unlucky mistake, as we all 
want rest. However, there being no help 


for us, dined and set off together at six ; my- 
self, Bessy, the two young ones, and our ex- 
cellent servant Hannah, all together. A 
cold, cold night, with the ground as slippery 
as glass from the frost. 

31st. Crept along all day, in. much anxiety 
for my precious charge, for the hills were as 
dangerous going up as down ; but our con- 
versation about all that has happened dur- 
ing our separation beguiled the way. 

January 1, 1820. # Arrived safe, thanks to 
that God whose goodness I would not not 
feel for the world ! Four nights in the mail 
rather fagging. Got dinner from a traiteur : 
my dear tidy girl, notwithstanding her fatigue, 
set about settling and managing everything 
I immediately. 

2nd. Employed in unpacking and arrang- 
ing. Took Bessy to walk on the Boulevards 
in the evening ; the shops glittering with 
ttrennes of all sorts. 

3rd. Down to the Rue St. Antoine for 
silk for a pelisse, and bought a bonnet. Took 
Bessy to dinner at V&y’s at the Palais 
Royal; her reluctance to enter the room. 
Went afterwards to see the Marionettes; 
where, notwithstanding her bonnet, some- 
body cried out, “ Voild une dame Anglaise ! ” 
Finished at the Mille Colonnes. 

4th. We called upon Lady Elizabeth 
Fielding, and went afterwards to the Cou- 
turi&re. Rather hard upon me to be the 
interpreter on these occasions; indeed house- 
keeping, millinery, everything, falls upon me 
just now, and I fear there is but little chance 
of leisure for writing ; besides, there is this 
infernal young lady learning the pianoforte 
over my head. Dined at home, and read in 
the evening ; the first time I have attempted 
anything like study for some months. 

6th to 8th. Days hardly worth the noting; 
spent in efforts to settle ourselves, with but 
little success. Wrote to tell the Longmans 
that I meant to call my projected little 
work, “ The Fudge Family in Italy.” Had 
an answer to say they were much pleased 
with the idea. Began some of the picture 
sketches. Am only able to manage a few 
lines a day, by staying in bed to breakfast. 
Read through Fresnoy’s “ Art of Painting,” 
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with Sir Joshua’s commentary on it. Read 
also (l Richardson on Painting.” Bessy 
visited by Madame do Flnhault, Lady 0. 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. Herbert, &c. &c. Lady E. 
Fielding said to me, comically enough on my 
return from Calais, “ Every one speaks of 
your conjugal attention, and I assure you all 
Palis is disgusted with it.” 

Oth to 14th. An idle habit thus lumping 
the days ; hut they may well say, nos nume- 
ral 9umm$ t fox they have here little more in 
them. Thought, before my month was out, 
Of looking out for other lodgings, and walked 
fur to the quartier of the Luxembourg 
with Finding and Bessy for that purpose. 

notiUng tlKat would da Have made a 
tOeoiutkm (in which Bessy joins me with 
pjoainir) not tn p into society here, except- 
fog a few quiet friends to dinner sometimes. 
This leUeres my fears both about time and 
p u rs e ; and I shall, I trust, get on more in- 
dnstrioosly tnm henceforward. 

15th* Bessy very unwell. A note from 
lira. Herbert to offer to take us to the Italian 


Opera this evening ; but neither can go. A 
note too from my poetical friend, Mr. Lake, 
describing’ himself in great distress, and 
begging the loan of six Napoleons : can 
hardly refuse him, but have only three my- 
self till Monday. 

16th. Called upon Madame de Souza, by 
appointment, to talk about the romance she 
is writing. Wants to publish it in London, 
but Murray refuses to buy, through fear of 
piracy in Paris. This, she says, may be ob- 
viated by letting Didot (whom she can rely 
on for not going further) print a few copies 
here, in order to secure the copyright. I 
promised to write about it. Read me some 
of her romance, which was very delicately 
done, “ AdMe de S&ianges,” &c. &c. Went 
upstairs afterwards to the Flahaults. Some 
conversation about Maria Louisa. Flahault 
was the person sent by Napoleon, during the 
Cent Jours, to prevail upon her to join him ; 
but, he says, he saw at once she was deter- 
mined not to come. I heard read an original 
letter of Napoleon’s to the Empress Jose- 
phine, after the surrender of Mack, written 
in a great hurry, but full of most pithy mat- 


ter. Begins carelessly about the state of his 
health, and then suddenly comes to this 
I sentence : “J'ai dttntit Vitrmte Autrichienne” 
I The postscript is “Milk chases aimahles a Hor- 
tense . 11 It is directed “ L 1 Empereur a Vim - 
ptratrice” Went afterwards to call upon 
Gallois and see his library; an excellent 
one ; very rich in English literature. G. full 
ot kindness in his oilers of the use of it. 
Asked me all about my Bermuda business, and 
said the Duke of Bedford had talked a good 
deal to him about it. Went from thence to 
call upon Mr. Lake with the three Na- 
poleons; not at home. After dinner Bessy 
suggested that I ought to have left the 
money, as the poor man might be distressed 
for it this evening, so I set off again to his 
lodgings, and left the money sealed for him, 
promising to give the rest to-morrow. 

17th. Got forty pounds at the banker’s, 
and gave Mr. Lake his remaining three 
Naps. Walked with Bessy to call upon 
Lady Augusta Leith, Lady Granard, and the 
Herberts. Lady G. veiy cordial to my dear 
girl and the little ones. In my apology to 
the Ducbesse de Broglie for dinner on 
Wednesday, I mentioned Thursday by mis- 
take, in consequence of which she has 
written a most urgent note, talking of the 
many tentatives infructueuses she has made 
to have me, and hoping that I am not en- 
gaged for Wednesday ; so must go. Dined 
at home. In the evening Madame de Fla- 
hault called to take me to the Opera (theatres 
being an exception to my vow against going 
out). The opera “ Tarare ; ” the dancing s 
scene in it quite beautiful. 

19th. Stayed at home all the morning. * 
Dined at the Duke de Broglie’s : company, 
thirteen in number besides myself, who was 
the only English person present. Some men 
there of reputation for talent, whose names 
I do not well remember. They discussed 
English literature as fluently as if they knew 
anything of the matter. One of them fell into 
a mistake rather flattering to me. In men- 
tioning those of Lord Byron’s works he liked 
the best, he said the “ Corsair ” and “ Lalla 
Rookh.” Sat next to Madame de Broglie, 
whom I took out to dinner. Talked with 
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her brother Auguste about Sheridan. II 
said Sheridan was not all un homme instruit ; 
he knew nothing whatever of French. So 
like a Frenchman ! Told me that he heard, 
when he met Sheridan at Oatlands, that he 
(S.) had been, a little before, found reading 
the Memoirs of Grammont, for the first time, 
in a translation. In talking of the very un- 
ripened state of political knowledge in France 
at present, I said, lexers commencemem sont 
interessans. “ Oui he replied; “les com - 
mencemens des jeunes gem sont inter mans ; 
mais les commencemem des vieiUards . , . 

helas / ” A son of General Custine’s one of 
the party. Came away early. 

23rd. Called upon Madame de Souza, 
and heard some more of her romance, which 
begins to be rather a task. Have written to 
the Longmans for her. Went out to walk 
with Dr. Williams to see a cottage in the 
Champs Elys^es, where he once lived. 
Quite the thing I want; as rural and se- 
cluded a workshop as I ever have had. 

24th. Walked out early with Bessy and 
Williams to the cottage, and decided upon 
taking it. Should have lost it if I had 
been a day later. Fixed with the proprie- 
tress, to meet and sign and seal on Thursday 
next. Dined at Lattin’s : the company, 
Boissonade, who, they tell me, is the French 
Porson ; Gail, professor of Greek, whose edi- 
tion of Anacreon I remember my mother 
buying for me when I was about nineteen, 
and busy with my own translation. . How 
happy the gift made me ! Gail is a convi- 
vial and rather weak old man. There was 
also M. George, professor of theological elo- 
quence; the Abbd Dillon; Spurzheim, the 
craniologist ; a M. Dorien, who has written 
two epic poems that nobody has read, a very 
gentleman-like and well-informed person. 
The day was altogether very amusing. 
Story of a person asking another whether 
he would advise him to lend a certain friend 
of theirs money, “What, lend him money I 
Vous lui donneriez des tmitiques ; U ne les 
rendrait pas” Truffles another subject ; 
whether the ancients knew them. The 
only reason for thinking so is that Pliny 
mentions a champignon souterrein ; but he 


does not mention its being used in cookery. 
After dinner Spurzheim questioned me as to 
my music ; whether I paid much attention 
to the calculation of the time. I told him I 
did not ; and he said he could perceive that 
in the form of my head above the temples. 
A friend and pupil of his was in the mean- 
time feeling the back of my head, and dis- 
covering there friendship , love of children, 
8fc. fyc. This is carrying the joke rather to 
far. Boissonade, I find, is contributing 
materials to Valpy’s new edition of the 
“ Thesaurus.” 

25th. Bessy and I dined with Dr. Wil- 
liams ; no one else but a Mr. VandorhausGn* 
Williams says a French lady told him 
gravely the other day, that she considers 
these Piqueurs (the monsters in Paris that 
stab women) to be the natural consequence 
of the study of Lord Byron’s works, and the 
principles inculcated by him. Went in the 
evening to the Porte St. Martin to see the 
“ Petites Danaides.” 

26th. Dined with Bessy and Dalton at 
Beauvilliers’ ; treated the party, which cost 
me two Napoleons. Went to the Opera in 
the evening ; “ Aristippe ” and “ Zephyr et 
Flore.” Bessy not so much delighted as I 
expected. 

27th. Drew fifty pounds from .the 
banker’s, and went out to meet my new 
landlady ; Fielding and Williams with me. 
F. much pleased with the little guinguette. 
The papers not being ready, I returned home 
for Bessy. Called on Mrs. Locke and at the 
Granards, in our way. Lady Adelaide and 
Lady Caroline took us in the carriage to the 
cottage. Settled everything with my land- 
lady and paid three months in advance. 
Asked Lord Granard to dine with us to- 
morrow, for the purpose of going to some 
spectacle. Lady Caroline offered to join the 
party, and eat an Irish stew in an entresol, 
by way of novelty. Dined with the Field- 
ings : sung in the evening to him, her, 
Montgomery, and the governess, — all four 
weeping. This is the true tribute to my 
singing. 

28th. Ordered some dishes at the Ro- 
tonde, in order that the Irish stew might be 
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in good company. Walked to take a box at 
the AmbiguComique, LordGranard came 
to dinner, LadyO. not beingable to come on 
account of the desperate state of Lady 
Augusta’s son, who is not expected to lire. 
Went in the evening to the Ambigu Co- 
mique. Calas was the piece, and it was not 
a little interesting to see a whole audience of 
Catholics in tears for the sufferings of a Pro- 
testant family. 

81st Left the Rue Chantereine, after six 
weeks of the most uncomfortable residence 
I have ever endured, and transported my 
household goods to the Champs Elys6es. A 
delicious day to begin with. Fleeced most 
dreadfully by the old harridan landlady in the 
Rue Chantereine. The delight of my whole 
establishment at getting into a cottage and’ 
garden not to be expressed. Heaven send 
them health and happiness in it. 

February 1st. Everything promises for 
comfort and quietness in our new abode. 
Doctor Yonge called on me to tell me of the 
king’s death, supposing my debt was to the 
government, and that this event would be 
a means of gaining my reprieve. Worked 
a little, and read " Reynolds’s Discourses ” 
in the evening. What excellent sense there 
is in them. 

2nd to 6th. Days passed quietly and busily, 
writing at the rate of between twenty and 
thirty lines a day. 

7th to 11th. Writing away. The Long- 
mans have announced for some time u The 
Fudge Family in Italy,” to be published in 
the month of February; but I shall not be 
ready till the end of April. 

12th. Mr. Rawlins returned from London ; 
brought me the two boxes of books and 
papers for my Sheridan task, which I left 
behind. A letter from Branigan, from Ja- 
maica, in which he tells me that there was 
a subscription about to be set on foot for me 
there, till, on the receipt of my letter, ex- 
pressing my intention to decline any such aid, 
he put a stop to it. 

13th to 19th. So busy writing that I 
have not time to take note of my days ; but 
they are all alike ; near thirty lines a day. 
The Duke de Bern’s assassination an im- 


portant as well as shocking event. Imputed 
by the Royalists to the politics of Mons. de 
Cases 41 , the present minister* A lady said, 
who went to see the bodyjaid out at the 
Louvre, “Votld la seconds exposition m Louvre 
de Vindustrie deM.de Coxes,” alluding to the 
exhibition of works of French industry this 
year. My poor, mother has been very ill, and 
I have written to Cony to advance them any 
additional money they may want, either for 
her comfort, or the expense they have been 
at in changing lodgings. 

20th. Called upon M. Gallois, and looked 
over his library for some work relative to the 
adventures of Rienzi: found the history by 
Abb<$ de Cerceau. GK highly interested by 
my account of my cottage life, my hours of 
study, meals, &c. &c. “Ah, c’est une douce vie 
que vous menez lh” 

21st and 22nd. Nothing remarkable; 
thirty lines each day. In the three weeks I 
have been here I have done 600 lines. 

26th and 27th. Negotiating for a new 
servant in place of the porteress who has 
hitherto been our cook. Are about to take 
the cook of Lady Lanesborough, who lives 
near us. Madame Flahault called one of these 
days and saw Bessy. Camac dined with us 
on the 26th : full of his Italian princesses. 
Told us of his taking Turner’s (the artist’s) 
umbrella on the Campanal of the Capitol,- to 
screen the Princess of Denmark from the 
wind, knowing neither the Princess nor 
Turner ; of the wind blowing the umbrella 
back and injuring it very much, to the an- 
noyance of Turner; how the Princess paid 
him with smiles, &c. &c. 

March 1st. Our new cook arrived, and I 
expect our manage will be much more com- 
fortable. 

3rd. Dr. Yonge called, and offered to take 
Bessy to make any calls she might wish, in 
his carriage. Went with him; called at 
Lady Rancliffe’s, and saw her. Then to 
Lady Herbert’s, whom we saw, and sat with 
also. Dined afterwards at Yonge’s lodgings, 
Douglas (my old college friend) to meet us ; 


* The Due Decazes. 
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and went in the evening to the Feydeau to 
see the << .Chaperon Rouge.” 

4th. Dalton has been so long anxious to 
give me a dinner at Beauvilliers*, that we 
dropped in amf dined with him there ; and 
from thence, afterwards, to the Vaudeville, 
where we saw " La Visits 4 Bedlam ” and 
" La Voli&re de Fr&re Philippe.” 

5th. Called upon Madame de Souza, and saw 
h'er husband’s Camoens. This hook has cost 
him near 4000/., and he has never sold a copy. 

6th. Bessy and I walked in early to the 
Marche des Jacobins, to provide for our 
dinner-party to-day. Yonge, Dalton, and 
Douglas dined with us; a most excellent 
dinner, admirably cooked by our new artiste. 
The evening a very hearty one. I have now 
finished a thousand lines. 

7th to 10th. Worked away, but begin to 
despair of being able to keep my promise to 
the public of " Fudge Family in Italy.” Am 
too pressed for time now to do justice to the 
humorous part; must therefore only publish 
it as a journal. Dined with the Fieldings 
one of these days ; . Lord Robert Fitzgerald 
the only other person. Lady E. mentioned 
Lord Cowper’s epigram upon a tax-gatherer, 
which is comical enough. It is as follows : 

'* Next comes Mr. Winter, collector of taxes ; 

And the people all give him whatever he axes; 

In enforcing his dues, he uses no flummery, 

And though Winter *s his name, his proceedings 
are summary .” * 

Went that evening (the 10th) to Madame 
de Flahault’s, — the only breach in my anti - 
company system I have yet made. A small 
party ; Mrs. Fitzherbert and Miss Seymour, 
Lady E. Stuart, Mrs. Ellis, Lady Hunloke, 
&c. Flahault sung, and so did I ; very nervous 
about it. If I had given way, should have 
burst out a-crying; as I remember doing 
many years ago at a large party at Lady 
Rothes’s. No one believes how much I am 
sometimes affected in singing, partly from 
being touched myself, and partly from an 
anxiety to touch others. De Roos (Lord H. 
Fitzgerald’s son) lent me his carriage home. 

11th to 14th . My dear Bessy severely ill. 

* I have always heard these verses attributed to 
Mr. Theodore Hook, and I believe rightly.— Ed. 


Dr. Yonge attended her 
tween my anxiety about her, and Attire 
to get on with my little work, imik 
I and downcast. This decides me 
the humorous part of my plan : shall no# 
call it "The Journal of & Member oftfei 
Pococurante Society.” 

15th and 16th. Bessy much recovered. 
The other day, Lake, while waiting for me 
below stairs, wrote with a pencil the follovr- 
ing lines, addressed to little Anastasia: 

“ Sweet child, when in thy beauteous face, 

The blush of innocence I view. 

Thy gentle mother's features trace, 

Thy father's look of genius too, 

If envy wake a moment’s sigh. 

Thy face is my apology." 

Made an effort to organise a quiet dinner 
of some Irish Mends for to-morrow (St. 
Patrick’s Day). 

17th. Dined, ten or eleven of us, at the 
Two Swans : Lord Massey, Gen. Fitzgerald, 
Sir J. Burke, Douglas, Williams, &c. &c. 
A very jolly day. Williams and I sang some 
of the " Irish Melodies,” and our voices went 
admirably together. 

18th to 23rd. Here are several days which 
I have let pass too far to recollect precisely 
what I have done upon each. Wrote to the 
Longmans, to mention my change of plan 
with respect to the little work, and proposing 
to have it printed here, for the greater ex- 
pedition of sending over proofs. Worked 
regularly every day, but begin to fall off in 
my daily number of lines. Read parts of 
Darn’s "History of Venice” (which M. de 
Souza lent me), and wrote a poem on the 
subject, which is one of the best I have done. 
Read also Cerceau’s account of Rienzi’s con- 
spiracy; on which I have also written a 
poem. A parallel might be drawn between 
Rienzi and Napoleon. 

24th. Had Lady Charlotte Fitzgerald and 
her husband, Fielding, and Dalton, to dinner. 
F. told me that G. Dawson is gone off to 
England to try and make interest with the 
Duke of York, to get the king’s consent to 
his marrying Miss Seymour. Our dinner 
went off very agreeably. 

25th. Dined at the Salon for the first 
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time, and looked at their playing in the 
evening. Am not surprised at young men 
being tempted to ruin themselves. Fielding 
and I afterwards called upon Douglas, who 
had been thrown out of his gig two or three 
days since. Found him sitting up with his 
two physicians, d V Irlandaise, very nearly 
the end of half a-dozen of claret. 

27th. Was to have dined with Story, but 
ipl&offon account of the illness of his house* 
Received an answer from the Long- 
to say my present title would do very 
ItoB^ and that they had no objection to my 
getting the work set up in Paris. 

29th and 60th. Worked and walked. 
Begin to grow a good deal dispirited about 
my Pococurante. A set of detached poems 
can hardly do much in the present day. 

Slat. These three days past our Champs 
Elys^es very gay with that truly French ex- 
hibition of Longchamps. Received, to my 
great surprise, a letter from Stendahl*, dated 
(as well as I could judge from a fracture in 
the paper), “ Palermo,” telling me he had 
just read “ Lalla Rookh ” for the fifth time, 
and saying that, as I must have friends who 
love the arts, pour avoir quelque chose de com - 
mun avec eux, he sends me an order for three 
copies of his work which he begs me to 
read. The order on the bookseller is signed 
Aubertin, but the note to me is signed 
Stendahl. This is all odd enough. 

April 3rd. Took dear Anastasia to school 
for the first time. It is a school quite near, 
where we can see her every day, and she is 
to come home every Saturday till Monday. 
Fielding called upon me, and went to Sten- 
dahl’s bookseller with our order, as I in- 
tend one of the copies for Fielding. The 
bookseller evidently knows nothing about 
him, and says he believes he is travelling. 
The orders on him always signed Aubertin. 
Have come nearly to the resolution of not 
publishing my Pococurante ; at least till 
I have done something of more importance. 

4th. Walked to the Marais to look for 
Smith, an English printer, whom I think of 
employing to set up my little work, if I de- 

* Whose M Histoire de la Peinture en Italie,” 
Mr. Moore was then reading. 
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tomiine to go on with it. Had some dif- 
ficulty in finding him. IIo said he would 
send me an estimate of the expense. 

7th. Went to see the Marquis Somariva's 
collection; the Magdalen of Canova its chief 
ornament; an exquisite thing, and excel- 
ling in what is generally out of the sphere of 
sculpture, — expression. 

8 th. Writing on ; rather inclined to per* 
severe in my publication; but it is some- 
what discouraging now to write, when the 
attention of all the reading world is absorbed 
by two writers, - 7 - Scott and Byron; and 
when one finds such sentences as the follow- 
ing in the last Edinburgh Review, “ These 
novels (Scott’s) have thrown evidently into 
the shade all contemporary prose, and even 
all recent poetiy, except, perhaps, those in- 
spired by the genius, or demon, of Byron.” 

16th. Dined at Flahault’s. A lady (Mrs. 
Skinner) had called upon us in the morning, 
who said she had translated, while in India, 
the prose story of “ Lalla Rookh,” for the 
amusement of her moonshee, and he was 
astonished at the accuracy of its costume. 
No one at Flahault’s but themselves and the 
De Souzas. Went with Madame de Fla- 
hault to the Italian Opera. When we were 
leaving the theatre, the Duchesse de Raguse 
came over to whisper to her, and asked (as 
Madame de Flahault told me afterwards) 
whether it was Mons. Walter Scott she had 
by the arm. Upon Madame de F.’s saying, 
“No, it was Mr. Moore,” the Duchesse re- 
plied, “ Ah ! c'est la mcme chose , c'cst Lalla 
Rookh quef adore” This Duchesse de Raguse 
h&s, it seems, cut her husband *, on account of 
his treachery to Napoleon. I had mentioned • 
to Madame de Flahault, the other day, how 
strange I thought it that Lady E. Stuart had 
never returned Bessy’s visit. She spoke of it 
to Lady E., who assured her she did visit us 
in the Rue Chantereine, but would do it 
again, as that had been a mistake. Though 
Bessy does not' care a pin about such things, 

I like that these high people should be made 
to mind their manners . 

16th to 19th. Lost two of these days at 


Marshal Marmont 
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very stupid dinners ; one with a Leicester- 
shire squire, Jack Story, and the other with 
Wedderbum Webster, at the Trois Freres 
Proven^aux ; Douglas of the latter party. 
Meant to go to the 11 Barbiere di Seviglia,” 
but was too late, so adjourned to the Cufd de 
la Paix ; drank punch, listened to nonsense 

f rom 3 and was heartily sick of both. 

lie told me that, one day, travelling from 
Newstead to town with Lord Byron in his 
vis-a-vis, the latter kept his pistols beside 
him, and continued silent for hours, with the 
most ferocious expression possible on his 
countenance. u For God's sake, my dear B. 

(said W at last), what are you thinking 

of? Are you about to commit murder ; or 
what other dreadful thing are you meditat- 
ing P ” To which B. answered, that he al- 
ways fyid a sort of presentiment that his own 
life would be attacked some time or other ; 
and that this was the reason of his always 
going armed, as it was also the subject of 
liis thoughts at that moment. 

22nd. Bessy and I took dear Anastasia 
in the evening to the theatre of M. Comte, 
where we saw an extraordinary old man eat 
whole walnut^, and a crawfish, a bird, and 
an eel, all alive. A yens-cF annes, who 
seemed to know all about him, said that he 
suffered no inconvenience from any of these 
things, except the walnuts, which he could 
not digest. He swallowed also a pack of 
cards, his comrade accompanying it with 
the joko of “ Vous mangez a la carte” 

23rd. Fielding and Lady E. dined with 
us. In the evening wo all walked in the 
Jardin Marboouf ; and, afterwards, Fielding 
and I went to a concert given by Livius, 
where I heard Mdlle. Miinek sing very pleas- 
ingly. Viotti, too, was there, whom I al- 
ways like to meet. Lord Trimlestown told^ 
me this evening that he is occupied in trans- 
lating my " Paradise and the Peri ” into 
French. He wrote, some years ago, rather 
pretty French verses to me on my poem to 
the i( Invisible Girl,” which also, at the 
same time, produced some very lively lines 
from Croker. I lost the copies of both by 
lending them. Croker imagined a woman 
of fashion to address me on the prospect of 


my becoming a lawyer, deprecating the idea 
that I should ever be 

* Wrapt in a gown a world too big, 

And shaded in a waste of wig !” 

2oth. Dined with the Villamils, and went 
with them in the evening to see “ Marie 
Stuart,” the new French tragedy. Very 
successful; but, as I thought, very dull. 
Elizabeth goes on a hunting party from 
London to Fotheiing&y; and Marie, point- 
ing to the horizon, says, “ Cest lit qu'est mon 
pay 8 : lit FJEcosse commence ; ” she continues, 

“ Ces images errants, qui traversent le ciel, 
Peut-etre hier onfc vu mon palais paternel.” 

There are, however, one or two pathetic 
passages, and one or two well-turned lines. 
After the play, Miss Wilson, one of our 
party, having on a hat, certainly rather re- 
markable, attracted the attention of the par- 
terre, and almost every man in it looked up at 
our box, laughed aloud, and almost hooted ; 
and if the entertainment had not com- 
menced, there is no knowing how far they 
would have carried their insults. 

28th. Received a letter, at last, from 
Lord Byron, through Murray, telling me he 
had informed Lady B. of his having given 
me his memoirs for the purpose of their be- 
ing published after his death, and offering her 
the perusal of them in case she might wish 
to confute any of his statements. Her note 
in answer to this offer (the original of which 
he inclosed me) is as follows : — 

“ Kirkby, Mallory, 

March 10, 1820. 

“ I received your letter of January 1, offering to 
my perusal a memoir of part of your life. I decline 
to inspect it. I consider the publication or circula- 
tion of such a composition at any time as preju- 
dicial to Ada’s future happiness. For my own sake, 

I have no reason to shrink from publication ; but, 
notwithstanding the injuries which I have suffered, 

I should lament some of the consequences. 

“ A Byron.’* 

“ To Lord Byron.” 

Ilis reply to this, which he has also in- 
closed, and requested me (after reading it 
and taking a copy) to forward to Lady B., is 
as follows : — 
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“ Raven na, April 3, 1820. 

44 1 received yesterday your answer dated March 
10. My offer was an honest one, and surely could 
only be construed as such even by the most ma- 
lignant casuistry. I could answer you, but it is 
too late, and it i9 not worth while. To the myste- 
rious menace of the last sentence, whatever its im- 
port may be — and I cannot pretend to unriddle it 
— I could hardly be very sensible, even if I under- 
stood it, as, before it could take place, I shall be 
where 4 nothing can touch him further/ ... I ad- 
vise you, however, to anticipate the period of your 
intention ; for be assured no power of figures can 
avail beyond the present ; and if it could, 1 would 
answer with the Florentine, 

4 Et io, che posto son con loro in croce 

e certo 

La fiera moglie, pih ch* altro, mi nuoce/ 

44 Byron.” 

44 To Lady Byron.” 

May 2nd. Called upon Madame de Fla- 
hault: fixed Friday to dine to meet Kin- 
naird. Told Madame de Souza of the answer 
I had received from Murray, who does not 
appear to wish to have anything to do with 
her romance. Told me of Napoleon, that, 
when he was embarking from Elba, his four 
hundred veterans wished to he aboard the 
same ship with him ; hut the captain of the 
vessel remonstrated and said, that if there 
came the slightest breath of wind, they 
would be upset with so many on board ; and 
that he must take at most but the half of 
the guard; upon which Buonaparte answered, 
“17 f era beau;" and ordered that all should 
accompany him. 

4th. Williams dined with us; went in 
the evening and bought a copy of the French 
translation of “ Lalla Rookh,” just published 
by the translator of Lord Byron. It is 
amusing enough that they have given a bio- 
graphical sketch of me before it, entitled, 
“ Notice sur Sir Thomas Moore.” 

9th. Gave the first copy of my work to 
the printer a week since, and he promised 
me a proof on Friday last ; but none has yet 
come, and the season is far advanced. Have 
begun a poem on Lord Byron, which is a 
ticklish subject, whether with reference to 
himself or the public. 

10th to 13th. Douglas has received a let- 
ter from Lord Strangford, in which he com- 


plains of my not having answered the letter 
lie wrote from Sweden, and says, “ As 
there is no one almost I love half so well as 
Moore, his silence grieves me.” 

16th and 17th. Dined one of these days 
with the Fieldings. Told me that a person 
meeting a friend running through the rain 
with an umbrella over him said, “ Where are 
you running to in such a hurry, like a mad 
mushroom F 99 

19th. Dined with the Fieldings, who, I 
grieve to say, are about to leave Paris to live 
at Boulogne. Went with them in the evening 
to Madame de Flahault’s to meet Lady Mor- 
gan. The Davys there ; who, by the bye, 
called upon me some evenings since; just 
arrived. There were at Flahault’s also 
great numbers of the French lib&raux ; Con- 
stant, General Foy, Sebastiani, &<j. &e. 
Came away early. 

23rd. Still writing, and giving copy, as I 
! write, to the printer. Went to dine with 
I Douglas and Yonge at the Cadran Bleu, and 
visited two of the little theatres afterwards. 
Talking of the importance of individuals to j 
themselves, D. mentioned a letter from a 
servant-maid, in which she savs, “ I hear it 
is all over London that I am about to leave 
my place.” 

24th. Had been invited for to-day to dine 
with the Davys and a Roman party at tire 
Rocher de Cancal, but had already promised, 
at the request of Douglas, to dine with Henry 
and Lady Emily at the other side of Paris. 
The Miss Byrnes (the eldest of whom is heiress 
to 8000/. a year) took us. Poor Lady Emily 
sadly broken, and looking all but dead. The 
day altogether an interesting one. We had 
music in the evening, and the Miss Byrnes 
played and sang. It is so long since I my- 
self have sung, that my breath almost failed 
Tne with nervousness. Lord II. Fitzgerald, 
whom we found (with Lady de lloos) paying 
a morning visit on our arrival, mentioned a 
circumstance of an English lady taking lodg- 
ings in the Champs Elysdes ; and after she 
had agreed for them, the proprietor said, “ Et 
je vom assure j Madame , que vous ne verrez rim 
de ddgoutant mi effrayant .” It was a maison 
de saute, where mad people were taken. 
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25th. Went to take a box at the Fey- 
deau for our party to-night, and called upon 
Lady Davy. Saw Sir Humphry, who dines 
with the Due de Richelieu, and she comes 
to dine with us. Have asked Fielding to 
meet her. On my return found that Lord 
Kinnaird had been to bring back Lord B.’s 
“Memoirs,” and Bessy had asked him to 
‘dinner. He came, and made the party very 
agreeable. Told us of a Scotchman who, upon 
being asked by a stranger the way to some 
place, answered, as usual, with the question 
of “ Where do you come from ? ” “ That’s 
nothing whatever to you,” answered the 
other. “Very true,” replied the Scotch- 
man, “nor is it muckle concern of mine, 
where ye are ganging, either.” Saw the 
“Voitures Versees” and the “Maison a 
Vendre,” at the Feydeau. 

28tli May ; June. Here follows an inter- 
val of near a month, during which I have 
taken “no note of time,” on account of the 
various distractions that have occupied every 
minute ; among which, the chief was the 
finishing my work for the Longmans. Just 
as I was sending them the last sheet, and 
the title, I received a letter from Longman 
himself, inclosing one from Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh, to whom they had shown the first two 
sheets of the work, for the purpose of asking 
his opinion as to the prudence of publishing 
the attacks it contains upon Castlereagk, 
Van., and Sid., at this moment, when it is 
posdblo my friends, in bringing this Ber- 
muda business to a settlement, may have to 
apply for the remission of the government 
part of the claims. Mackintosh is of opinion 
that I certainly should not publish them, as 
it might interfere with the success of such 
an application; which he thinks could not 
fail to be acceded to, and without “ imposing 
much restraint on my liberty.” The Long- 
mans agree perfectly with him, and suggest 
that I should “ work this volume up with- 
out the politics, or entice my muse into some 
other region.” I answered it was with the 
most perfect willingness I agreed to give up 
the publication, as nothing but a wish to re- 
imburse them the sums they had advanced 
for me could have induced me to send such 
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a frail bark afloat among the public just 
now ; and that if they were good enough to 
wait, the giving up the work was much 
more a relief than a disappointment to me. 
That if the satire was good enough to justify, 
in any degree, the imprudence such a step/ 
would appear in many people’s eyes, I should 
sa j,jada esto aka, and give it to the world ; 
as, though I agreed with them in suppress- 
ing it, it was not at all on the grounds that 
they and Sir J. Mackintosh had so consider- 
ately suggested, but solely from my wish to 
let the next thing I publish be of some mag- 
nitude and importance ; and that I did not 
think it at all likely that I should ever con- 
sent to receive anything in the way of favour 
from any member of the present govern- 
ment. 

It is impossible for me to recollect the 
dates of the occurrences during this month, 
but I shall set them down at random, as they 
present themselves to my memory. 

Our Wiltshire friends, the Lockes, arrived 
for two or three days in Paris. Dined with 
them at their hotel, on the very day the dis- 
turbances on the subject of the election law 
assumed the first alarming appearance. 
This was, I recollect, Saturday, the 3rd 
of June. On the Monday following, Bessy 
and I walked in after dinner to call on them, j 
and foimd great agitation everywhere. Saw 
the crowd of students on their way to the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, to try and excite the 
people of that quarter; shops all shutting 
up in the Rue de la Paix. After leaving 
Bessy at home, returned to the Place Louis 
XV., from which I found the cavalry had 
cleared away all the people. These distur- 
bances lasted thus the whole of this week, 
and I certainly thought it probable some 
serious explosion would follow ; but the con- 
cession made by the government tranquillised, 
at length, the mind of the public, and the 
week following everything was as quiet as 
before. The appearance of the Champs 
ElysiSes during this time, filled with troops, 
and the cavalry dismounted and resting un- 
der the trees, was highly picturesque. One 
the evenings (Monday 5th), after the 
cavalry had been making vain efforts to dis- j 
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perse the attroupements, there came on a des- 
perate shower, which effectually did the 
business; and a man running into a shop 
where I had taken shelter, exclaimed, “ Cela 
vaut him tons les gens- (Formes” It is said 
that the royal family had actually begun to 
pack up for Compi&gne. 

Received a letter from Lord Byron about 
the 7th or 8th, commissioning me to find out 

an Irishwoman of the name of M , who 

had written to him to request he would let 
heT have the proof sheets of one of his new 
works that she might translate it into 
French, and so make a little money by 
being first in the field with a translation, 
she being an orphan, &c. He begged me, if 
I found she was deserving of assistance, to 
draw upon him for a few hundred francs for 
her; but to tell her, “ not to translate him, 
as that would be the height of ingratitude.” 
She had said in her letter to him, u Moore is 
here, and is writing ; I might ask him , but 
it is a Life of Johnson ; and the French 
; don’t care about Johnson.” I called upon 
| the lady, and found her so respectably 
j dressed and lodged, that I felt delicate, at 
j first, about mentioning the gift Lord Byron 
j intended for her ; and when, on my second 
visit, I presented the fifteen Napoleons, the 
poor girl refused them, saying it was not in 
that way she wished to be served ; hav- 
ing contrived hitherto, though an orphan, 

| to support herself without pecuniary assist- 
ance from any one. She began to talk 
about “Moore;” upon which I thought 
it right to declare who I was ; and her broad 
Irish stare at the communication was not a 
little diverting. On returning the first 
night from seeking her in the Rue de 
Bondy, with Williams and Mr. Sullivan, I 
pot completely cern6 } in a small street, be- 
tween two lines of troops, who let everybody 
in but no one out. We thought we were 
likely to be kept there for some hours, if 
there should be any rush of the mob towards 
the spot ; but, after some expostulation, one 
of the gens-tfarmes let us slip privately be- 
tween his horse and the wall. This was on 
Saturday the 10th. < 

Received during this month two more 
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letters fr6m Byron, informing me that law 
proceedings are about to be commenced by 
the Guiccioli’s husband for a separation, and 
exulting in the 6dat it will make. 

Gave a good many dinners this month, till 
Bessy (whose three pounds a week was be- 
ginning to run vexy short) cried out for a 
reldche . Had Lady Davy, Silvertop, and 

Lord Granard together; the Storys an- 
other day ; Sullivan, Dr. Yonge, Heath (my 
old friend the engraver), and his travel- 
ling companion Mr. Green, &c. The day 
that Heath dined with us was one of the few 
hot ones that we have had this summer ; and , 
we had dinner out of doors under the shade j 
of the trees, which with champagne and vin , 
lie Graves y well frapp6 y was very luxurious. ! 
Frequent parties too to plays and gardens. 
Saw a man go up in a balloon from Tivoli, 
which brought tears into my eyes, being 
the first I havo seen since I was a little 
child. Saw Madlle. Gamerin afterwards 
ascend from the Parc de Sablons, which 
did not affect me at all. There was a bal- 
loon in the form of an elephant went up from 
the Beaujon, and a Frenchman exclaimed, 
as its ungainly legs were dangling in the air, | 
“Fils de St. Louis, montez aa del” Wickedly 
comical. 

Dined one day with the Mansfields, who 
had just returned from Italy. Went with 
them to the ballet of (t Clari,” and left my 
opera glass with young Lady Caroline, who 
has taken it away with her to England. 
Lady Frederica about to bo married to Stan- 
hope. Lord Mansfield had received most 
gloomy letters from his Tory friends in Eng- 
land, prognosticating revolution and all sorts 
of devilment from the queen’s arrival, and 
the popular furor in her favour. The king’s 
worst enemies must be satisfied at the picklo 
he has got into now. 

Dined with the Flahaults, and met there 
a pretty woman, Mad. Lavalette, who (sin- 
gularly enough) volunteered to perform the 
same office for Lab^doy^re that her namesake 
afterwards succeeded in so fortunately. 

Lady Elizabeth Stuart sent a kind message 
to Bessy through Lady Davy, expressing her 
regret at not knowing her, and hoping she 
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should have an opportunity of making her 
acquaintance. Said the same to me after- 
wards. 

Bremhill, July 1st, 1820. 

My dear Moore. 

“Squire ” Locke, faithfully delivered to me 
the relic from “ mighty Rome ” with which 
he was charged, and it now adorns my book 
room under the historian of the “Eternal 
City.” Sic transit. I did not know what was 
the composition, till I had the pleasure of 
seeing two Duncans here the other day, both 
travelled } both learned men, who told me my 
new penholder was a veritable Rosso Antico. 
I now write to thank you for the care you 
have taken of it, and for your kind note. 

Somehoiv or other I think I ought to have 
written to you before, or you ought to have 
written to me, which would be better, to tell 
how you wore, and how you were situated 
since you left England, and that delightful 
comer of it called Sloperton. Somehow or 
other, I do not write myself, for somehow or 
other it always appears to mo that when a 
letter is to go so far it ought to be better than 
common , written with a better pen, contain 
better sentences, and in short look so smart 
and finished as to be worth sending from an 
English parish to Paris. I never had a good 
pen, and though I am, eheu fugax ! on the 
shady side of half a century, I never could 
make or mend one in my life. So you and 
Mrs. Moore, and Bessy the lesser and Tom 
the “ smaller ,” must take every kind wish, 
written with my usual coarse materials, but 
made legible with all my might. I do not 
know what I can send better than a poetical 
“votum et suspirium.” On stopping at 
Sloperton Gate the other day, my pony almost 
insisted on my going in, till I told him it 
was of no use/ So between your gate and 
Bowood, on a most poetical summer evening, 
I put the following thoughts into dactyls : — 

“In domum desertam, 

Apud Sloperton, Wilts, 

Suspirium et votum. 

“ Yes, this is the Cottage l before I pass by, 

Let me stop for a minute and gaze with a sigh, 
For silent and sad is the social retreat. 

Where the wild harp of Erin once echoed so sweet. 


I thought of the bard, in a far distant land. 

Who waked all the chords with his magical 
hand; • 

I thought of the child, that with innocent 
So often had welcomed my pony and me I 

I thought of the mother, who many a day 
As it clos’d had remember’d * poor Tom * far 
away, 

Then look’d at her babe, on an evening like 
this, 

And blessing it, mingled a tear with the kiss ! 

Now all are departed ! — yet roses still bloom 
O’er the porch and the casement of that silent 
room, 

Where late the rich cadence of harmony rung. 

As the minstrel the sad* harp of Solyma 
strung. 

Oli 1 soon may we meet, and soon listen again, 
Forgot every cross, to the eloquent strain ! — 

But enough : for the eve, by yon star, waxes 
late, — 

So I spurred on my bonny brown pad from the 
gate 1 ” 

I have been to the music meeting at Ox- 
ford, where I heard for the first time “ Pales- 
tine.” Sublimer strains were never beard 
since Handel, and what is more, though I 
thought such music was indeed “ caviare to 
the general,” the whole assembly seemed to 
feel and appreciate its beauty and excellence. 
You must hear Miss Stephens sing the “ Voices 
of the Dead,” and songs of other years. 

I wrote some lines about her when I was 
coming home, but cannot remember them, 
and if I had not written this letter to you, 
should have forgotten that most “poetical 
morceau ” at Sloperton Gate. What an 
Arcadian word is that said Sloperton 1 
By the way, have you* seen Bariy Corn- 
wall's volume ? I think the Sicilian stomj 
is exquisite 1 Ho is a most amiable and 
diffident young man, and I hope will not be 
spoiled. 

Give my best regards to Bessy, and believe 
me ever yours, 

W. L. Bowles. 

P. S. Iam making quije a priory here ; 
Gothic arches, turrets, pinnacles, &c. salute 
your arrival at Bremhill Parsonage. I think 
we must cut the folks at Sloperton ! I say no- 
thing about public affairs, as you doubtless 


* “ Fallen are thy walls.” See Sacred Melody. 
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hear so much. I hope the “Radicals” won’t 
hang me up upon my own arch. Brougham 
lias won my heart, bt speaking so frankly, so 
; nobly, of the country clergy, no more than, 

! generally speaking, they deserve, but they 
! will all go “ a lalanterne ” if Cobbett, and his 
, desperado crew prevail. I forgot to say I 
I met your interesting, sensible, and amiable 
fellow-traveller, Lord John Russell the other 
day, at Holland House. Lord Lansdowne 
is, of course, still in town. I went to hear 
his speech, and never was so much impressed 
by the powers of eloquence. 

Ipse quid audes in the poetical wayP 
above all, is there a hope of your returning P 
I saw “ Rhymes on the Road ” advertised. 

I wish they were “ Rhymes on the Road 
! Home!" 

Colburn has written to request my 11 Face ” 
for hi3 magazine. 

I must keep this letter till I see Locke to 
direct it, for I don’t suppose, if itVere directed 
as I hear Lord Byron directs, it would find 
you “ yet.” Mrs. B. says I must leave out 
“ yet,” and add will eveb find you. 

8th. Received a note from Miss Edge- 
worth, begging me to call upon her. 

9th. Another note from Miss Edgeworth, 
to say she washes me to join a party to the 
Marquis d’Osmond’s, at Chatenay, on Wed- 
nesday next. Kenny *, the dramatic author, 

! who lives at Bellevue, near this (and to 
whom Heath introduced me), called at the 
cottage. This poor man married Holcroft’s 
I widow, with six or seven children, and not 
' a sixpence of mdney. He has five by her 
himself; and they live here in a waste 
house, almost in a state of starvation. His 
later efforts too, in the theatrical way, have 
been unsuccessful. Talked of the “ School 
for Scandal j ” thinks Joseph a very unskil- 
ful character, and that no one could be im- 
posed upon by such ill-contrived villany. 
Douglas dined with us j Villarail, with his 
— — • — — 

* His most successful farces were, “ Raising the 
Wind,” « Sweethearts and Wives,” u Love, Law, 
and Physic,” and “False Alarms.” He was highly 
agreeable as a man, besides being humorous as an 
Author. lie died in 1849. 
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usual hospitality, having invited him tho 
other day when he came to call upon us. 

12th. Cadeau, a painter, came down for 
the purpose of taking a sketch of the cottage 
I am in here, which Villamil offered to have 
painted for me, when I said I had drawings 
of my former cottages, aud meant to have 
one of that in the Alkie des Veuves. W alked 
with him to choose a good point of view. 
Met Kenny with Miss Holcroft, one of his 
examen domus, a fine girl. By the bye, he 
told me yesterday evening (having joined us 
in our walk), that Shaw, having lent Sheri- 
dan near 500/., used to dun him very con- 
siderably for it ; and one day, when he had 
been rating S. about the debt, and insisting 
that he must he paid, the latter, having 
played off some of his plausible wheedling 
upon him, ended by saying that ho was very 
much in want of 251. to pay the expenses of 
a journey he was about to take, and he knew 
Shaw would be good-natured enough to lend 
it to him. “’Pon my word,” says Shaw, 
“this is too had; after keeping me out of 
my money in so shameful a manner, you 
now have the face to ask mo for inoro ; but ] 
it won’t do ; I must be paid my money, and 
it is most disgraceful,” &c. &c. “ My dear 

fellow,” says Sheridan, “hear reason; tho 
sum you ask me for is a very considerable 
one; whereas I only ask you for five and 
twenty pounds.” j 

13th. Purchased some books on Egypt, ; 
having again taken up the idea of making \ 
that country the scone of a poem. Have j 
purchased within those few days Maillct’9 
“Description of Egypt,” Abdallatifs “Re- 
lation d’Egypte,” Quatremere’s “M&noire,” 
and “Fables Egyptiennes.” Have also been 
reading De Pauw on the same subject. Mrs. 
King told us that her husband, wishing to 
ask for pump-water, looked in the dictionary 
for “pump,” and finding escarpin (which 
means a light shoe), asked for escarpin eau. 

14th. Sat under the trees in the beautiful | 
glade we have here, and read, with but little 
interruption, from breakfast till dinner. 
Finished the first volume of Maillet on 
Egypt. Have at length, I think, got the 
outline of my Egyptian story. Mr. Sullivan 
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chilled after ; walked with us ; told me tlmi 
that unfortunate man Trotter (so unac- 
countably taken up by Mr. Fox) died in 
a wretched garret in Cork, as an out-patient 
of the hospital there. 

loth. Read Maillet, and the part of An- 
tenor’s travels relating to Egypt. Walked 
about the park of St. Cloud, which was all 
quiet . and coolness. Have offered to be 
godfather to the Villamil, and have been 
accepted of gladly. 

16th. Studied, and wrote letters. In 
the evening, all went (with the children of 
both families, making about eight or nine 
little ones) to the fete at Meudon. Bought 
fairings, saw the dancing, and made the 
young things as happy as possible. I took 
little Tom on my lap in a merry-go-round, 
and he crowed the whole time with joy. 

To Samuel Rogers , Esq . 

La Butte, July 17, 1820. 

My dear Rogers, 

As I have just been answering a letter of 
Sir J. Mackintosh, and thereby got my hand 
back into some notion of letter-writing, I 
shall slip in a hasty line or two to you. As 
you have never written to me, and I have 
only written once to you, the difference of 
virtue between us is so small that I shall not 
crow over you upon the strength of it ; be- 
sides, the solitary letter I did write was of so 
dreary and croaking a nature (at a time, too, 
when you might have expected me to return 
with all the sunbeams of Italy fresh about 
me), that I do not wonder at your having 
waited for some pleasanter tones to send an 
ech^ to. I afterwards got into a much hap- 
pier mood, having exchanged my wretched 
entresol in Paris for a very pretty cottage in 
the Allde des Veuves, where I contrived to 
get on very comfortably indeed. Often and 
often did I think of communicating my bright 
side to you, as I had done the dark one ; but 
I had no time for letters j scribbling of ano- 
ther kind came so hard upon me. The 
necessity of doing some jobs for Power, and 
my anxiety to finish the work I had promised 
to the Longmans altogether absorbed every 
instant oi my time; and, having got into 


arrears of letter- writing with every friend I 
have in the world, I had not the courage to 
begin discharging the amount, but thought 
a declaration of insolvency at once to all was 
the only decent and honest mode to pursue. 
You have heard, I dare say, that the Long- 
mans have suppressed my book, at which I 
am not at all sorry, for I can make a much 
better thing out of its materials at another 
time, and I have availed myself of their 
readiness to withhold the publication, though 
with very different views from those upon 
which they recommended it. Nothing can 
be more liberal, considerate, and kind than 
the conduct of those men to me. It is really 
friendship, assuming the form of business, 
and making itself actively useful, upon a fair 
debtor and creditor account of obligations. 

We are now passing the summer months 
at a place which you would delight in. It 
is the house (forming part of Belle- Vue) 
which hangs over Sevres, and faces you as 
you cross the bridge. The view from it of 
woods and palaces is superb, and the grounds 
(about fifty or sixty acres in pleasure-ground) 
include every variety one could wish. It 
was bought by a friend of ours, a Spaniard, 
with whose wife we were very intimate in 
England ; and he has given us a beautiful 
little pavilion near his house, where I pass 
my mornings quietly and independently, and 
then join the rest at a dinner as good as one 
of the best artists from the Rooher de Can- 
cal can make it. The walks about us, 
through the Woods of Meudon and St. Cloud, 
are of the true kind for study ; and, in short, 

I enjoy myself so thoroughly here, that if 
the sun would but go on shining this way 
all the year, and the flowers blooming and 
the nightingales singing, I should begin to 
care very little about the Treasury or Doctors 1 
Commons, and sigh for nothing in England 
but the never-to-be-forgotten friends I left 
behind me there. But, then, winter will 
come, and then Paris is the devil. 

Pray write soon, my dearest Rogers, and 
add to my sunshine by showing that I am 
remembered by you as kindly as ever, in 
spite of my one letter in eight months, and 
V our — none. 
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Bossy sends her kindest regards. Anas- 
tasia is quite well, and is pronounced here 
to have a Grccque face, and little Tom, in 
spite of his teeth, flourishes. 

Remember me most kindly to Miss Rogers. 

Yours ever, 

T. Moore. 

20th. Went into town with Villamil ; 
breakfasted at Yury’s. Took him to Ma- 
dame de Souza, with whom he was much 
pleased. * * * Madame de Souza gave 
me Chenier’s hook, in order that I might 
make use of what he sap about her novels 
in the article which I have promised her for 
the “Edinburgh Review.” Bought “ Seth os/’ 
an Egyptian romance; and have found a work 
by Chateaubriand, called “ Les Martyrs/’ 
which is very much in the same beat with 
my new story. 

24th. Madame de Souza and Gallois 
came out to coll upon us and thh Yillamils. 
G. and I talked of the wonderful learning of 
La Mothe-le-Vayer, and some of those old 
writers. lie said that the esprit de societe 
prevented men from reading as deeply as 
they used to do. At the timo when the 
streets of cities were neither paved nor 
lighted, people were obliged to stay at home 
in the evening ; and, in fact, the invention 
of rdverberes had produced a complete revo- 
lution in the state of the human mind. 
Madame de Souza told mo what a servant 
(who had como the day before to ask her to 
get him a situation, and who had been in 
the employ of Murat) said to her, “J ai servi 
le Roi de Naples, et je n'aarais pas quitU 
Naples , si Murat n'avait pas 616 culbutt ” 
This mixture of the ceremonious title of 
king with the familiar phrases that followed, 
contained in it, she remarked, the whole his- 
tory of the Revolution. Gallois has pro- 
mised to lend me Gibbon, Regnier’s Egypt, 
and D’Anville. 

25th. Began my Egyptian poom, and 
wrote about thirteen or fourteen lines of it ; 
am delighted with my subject. Think I 
shall call it the “ Epicurean.” 

20th. Wrote some more. Walked in 
the evening. Kenny was of the party. 
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Told me rather a good story of Macklin. 
When Reynolds and Ilolman were both in 
the first dawn of their reputation, the latter 
wrote to Reynolds from some of the pro- 
vinces, to say that he had heard Macklin 
had seen him one night in “Werter” (a 
play of Reynolds’s), and had expressed him- 
self highly delighted with the performance. 

“ If you should meet him,” continued Ilol- 
man, “pray tell him how much flattered I 
feel, &c. &c., and how proud I shall be to 
continue to merit,” &c. See. Reynolds ac- 
cordingly took the first opportunity to address 
Macklin when he met him ; but he had not 
gone far with “ his friend Holman’s ” raptu- 
rous acknowledgments, when Macklin, in- 
terrupting him, said, “ Stop, stop, sir ! be- 
fore you go any further, have the goodness 
to tell me who are you, and who is the fellow 
you’re talking of.” 

August t3rd. Went in the evening, with 
Bessy, to town. Received a letter from 
Perry, which had beeh delayed some time at 
the ambassador’s, informing me that he had 
arranged a letter of credit for me, on Lafitte, 
for 500/. He is always kind anti ready. 

5th. Set off with Villamil, on a long-pro- 
jected trip, to Ermenonville, Chantilly, Com- 
piegne, &c. ; arrived by St. Denis and 
Louvres, at Mortefontaine, which was (and, 

V. supposes, still is), tlio property of Joseph 
Buonaparte. Beautiful masses of water here, 
a great part of which was made by Joseph, 
who, on the signing of the treaty with 
America (which took place here in 1800, 1 
think), gave a sort of marine fete upon those 
waters. He used to have 400 workmen con- * 
stantly employed here. Those Buonapartes 
were the fellows to keep all around them in 
a bustle. Ho is called Prince Joseph here 
by eveiy one. Dined at Mortefontaine, and 
meant to have slept there ; but I suggested 
going on to Ermenonville, which wo did, and 
put up at the sign of Joan Jacques Rousseau. 
Walked instantly to the chateau, and con- 
sidered ourselves very lucky, as the sun was 
just setting ; and we could not possibly have 
had a more happy moment for seeing the 
beauties of this most interesting place. 
Visited, first, the view before the house, 
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which was flat, rural, and glowing, and put 
me in mind of one of Cuyp’s pictures : took 
a poop at the wild lake and barren scenery 
which is separated from the rest of the 
grounds by a road ; and then went to the 
view behind the house, which, in the pale 
light of that hour, with its little temple on 
the hill, and the solitary tomb on the Isle of 
Poplars, had an effect most solemn and 
touching. Left it between eight and nine, 
with the intention of returning for a more 
extensive tour round the place in the morn- 
ing. Found that Compi&gne would make us 
take more time than I, at least, would wish 
to give, and determined to return home next 
|*lay. 

6th. Rose at six; and, after breakfast, 
went to the chateau. Were escorted, as on 
the night before, by an old English steward, 
who had lived with the family of the Girar- 
dins between thirty and forty years. Rous- 
seau inhabited the lodge in which he now 
lives at the gate. Had the rooms upstairs, 
and died there after a visit to the Hermitage 
on the wild lake. The account of his desiring 
to be taken to the window when he was 
dying, is, according to our old friend, all a 
romance. Feel now how lucky we were in 
our views of tho evening before, as the place 
looked far less interesting in the equal glare 
of sunshine than it did in the soft light by 
which wo first viewed it. M. Girardin, dur- 
ing the Revolution, though suffering various 
insults from the people around him, to whom 
he had been a benefactor, yet still continued 
here as long as they left him the bones of 
Rousseau ; but as soon as these were carried 
away to tho Pantheon, he quitted his fa- 
vourite lakes and woods with disgust, and 
never more returned during the remaining 
thirteen years of his life. He seems to have 
been a man (in spito of his bad inscriptions) 
worthy of such a residence. The old fellow 
told us of the stylo of his living before the 
Revolution ; his thirty covers every day, his 
band of music in the establishment, his 
buck-himts by night in those wdods with 
torches and horns, &c. &c. The little 
temple near the Isle of Poplars is fancifully 
imagined. It is dedicated to the advance- 


ment of Science, and, like science, left im 
perfect. On the finished columns which 
form the front are the names of Newton 
Montesquieu, Descartes, Voltaire, William 
Penn, with the respective inscriptions, Im- 
cem, Jmtitiam , Nihil est in rebus inane , 
Nidiculam , and Humilitatem . At the back 
of the temple there is nothing but the bases 
of future columns, ahd Quis hoc perUdat? 
inscribed on 'the first. The materials for 
finishing them are strewed about pictu- 
resquely on the bank. This is all rather well 
imagined, though the names he has written 
on the standing columns might have been 
better selected. The jvhole temple is, by an 
inscription within, dedicated to Montaigne. 
Some parts of the agreste lake on the other 
side of tho road reminded me of scenes in the 
river St. Lawrence. The tomb of the In- 
connu adds another interesting association to 
the lake where the temple is. The place 
altogether, I think, contains 8000 acres, or 
rather arpents. Left Ermenonville between 
twelve and one, and arrived at home to din- 
ner. In the evening I sauntered out and 
called upon Kenny. Miss Holcroft, a very 
nice girl, sang me a song or two to the harp. 
Kenny told mo that Charles Lamb, sitting 
down once to play whist with Elliston, 
whose hands were very dirty, said, after 
looking at them for some time, "Well, 
Elliston, if dirt was trumps, what a hand 
you would have ! ” Received to-day a let- 
ter from Rogers. 

8th and 9tli. Read, wrote, and walked, — 
always the most useful account I give of 
mysolf. 

11th. Wrote sixteen lines, and then went 
in to join Villamil and the ladies, for the 
purpose of giving them a long-owed dinner 
at a restaurateur's. Received a letter from 
Egan, the harp-maker, in Dublin, very well 
and flatteringly indited, telling me of the 
perfection to which he had, at last, brought 
the Irish harp, and beggingme to allow him 
to present me one of his best, as a mark 
of admiration, &c. &c. Dined at Riche’s; 
dinner very good, and not dear ; fifty francs 
for five of us. Dumoulin has proposed to 
copy out Lord B.’s " Memoirs ” for me, and 
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lie will be more industrious at it than Wil- 
liams. Lord B. in his last letter, alluding 
to what I told him of my intention, approves 
of a copy being made, and deposited in 
honourable hands in case of accident. 

12th. Received a parcel from Power, con- 
taining, among other things, Luttrell’s new 
work, “ Advice to Julia/’ full of well-bred 
facetiousness and sparkle of the very first 
water. It is just what I advised him to do, 
and what few could have done half so well. 
Worked and walked. 

18th. Received a letter from Elliston, 
urging me to do something for Drury, and 
expressing his anxiety about Lord Byron’s 
tragedy. Went in the evening to see the 
dancing at St. Cloud. 

14th. Looked over D’Anville’s map. 
D’Anville never out of Paris, and yet, when 
the Comte de Choiseul (ambassador at Con- 
stantinople) took his plan of the Troad on 
the spot, D’Anville found and corrected a 
number of errors in it. 

loth. Finished my first letter, consisting 
altogether of 280 lines. Some Spaniards to 
dinner. 

16th. Went into Paris for the remainder 
of my custom-house operations. Received 
a letter from Power, in which, to my horror, 
he encloses an advertisement which he is 
about to publish, announcing the eighth num- 
ber of the “ Irish Melodies,” as “ ready for 
the press ; ” not a word of it yet written ! 
Bought De Pauw’s “ Recherches.” Met 
Phillips the painter, N aldi, &c. &c. Received 
a letter from Lord Strangford, marked “ con- 
fidential,” telling me he is anxious to remove 
a misapprehension I am under about the 
Prince’s 200/. gift to Sheridan ; can furnish 
me with facts, he says, that will completely 
disprove that story. Shall be glad to hear 
them. I can only say that I have the au- 
thority, direct, of Vaughan* (Him of the 
Hat), for his being commissioned by the 
Prince to offer the money; and the authority, 
at second hand, of Sir Gilbert Blaine and 
Mrs. Sheridan, for the time at which it was 


* Commonly called “ Hat Vaughan,” from his 
wearing a broad -brimmed hat. 
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oflcrod (viz. when Sheridan had become un- 
able to take any sustenance), as wt;ll as for 
its being by them respectfully refused. 

17th. Began a National Melody to a 
Sicilian air, and searched in Bunting for 
Irish airs. 

18th. Went in, in the evening, to town, 
with the packet of lace which Bessy has 
bought for Heath ; a Mr. White takes charge 
of it for me. Received on my return a letter 
from the unfortunate daughter of my friend 
, who is passing through Paris, entreat- 
ing to see me. Bessy instantly set her heart 
on the generous project of offering, if she 

would quit B , according to the desire 

of her father and mother, to take her to live # 
with us till she could safely deposit her 
under their roof. My noble-hearted Bess! 
Few women would have the courage or heart 
to do this ; and, what makes it more gene- 
rous is, that she never liked from the 

first. It will, however, be utterly impossible. 

19th. Went into Ipwn to see this poor 

creature. Found her with B , and was 

a little shocked at first at the composure and 
confidence with which she met me. When 
he went away, however, had some serious 
conversation with her, and mentioned Bessy’s 
proposal. As I expected, she said it was 
quite impossible ; they had lost everything 
in the world for each other, and must remain 
together. Her first burst of tears *was on 
telling me that she was about to sell some 
of her trinkets to enable them to leave Paris. 

20th. Was told the other day that the 
insurance on the houses at Paris, M. A. C. L. 
(Maison Assuree cont-re l’Incendie), are in- * 
terpreted by the wags into Meg amis , chassez 
Louis . 

28th. Went in by appointment to call on 
Madame de Souza, for the purpose of being 
taken by her to the Institute. Was received 
there with much kindness by M. Fourrier, 
one of the Egyptian savans , and author of 
the “ M^moire ” prefixed to the great work 
on Egypt. He promised to lend me a copy 
of this nfemoir ; said that he merely held the 
pen, for that every word in it was dispute 
among the whole number of those on the 
Expedition, and that it was the result of 
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their collected knowledge on the subject. 
Talked of the different writers on Egypt; 
recommended Jablonski. Had my name in- 
scribed among those permitted to read in the 
library of the Institute, which is open every 
day from eleven till four. When I men- 
tioned to Madame de Souza what he said 
about the concoction of the memoir, she 
told me it was all done too in the presence 
of the Emperor! Villamil and the ladies 
came into town; met them at Riche’s to 
dinner, and went all to the French Opera 
afterwards: the ballet of " Clari ” more 
touching than all the stately, humbug trage- 
dies they possess. 

31st. Wrote to Lord Strangford, and sent * 
him a fragment of Byron’s writing, which he 
requested to illustrate an edition of Sir Fulke 
Greville’s “ Life of Sir Philip Sydney.” 

September 1st. Went into town early for 
my appointment with Denon. Showed me 
his original drawings made on the spot in 
Egypt ; various views of the island of PhiloS, 
all beautiful; the isle of Elephantine also 
highly picturesque. I wish I could take my 
poetical people to these islands, but I fear 
they are too far off. The entrance of the 
temple of Tintyra (Dendyrah) full of taste 
and elegance; and that of Latopolis still 
more so. Said he had never seen, among all 
the ruins of Italy or Sicily, anything to com- 
pare with these for grandeur, except, perhaps, 
the Coliseum. The strange figures with 
beasts’ heads, he thinks, were all allusions 
to the disguises and ceremonies used in ini- 
tiation. The broken-up statue of Memnon, 
whose fragments cover an immense space of 
ground, measures fifty feet across the breast, 
from shoulder to shoulder. Stayed noar four 
hours with him, looking over these drawings, 
and hearing his explanation of them. Ar- 
rived at home at five. Scotch friends of 
yillamil’s at dinner, and Kenny in the even- 
ing. All violent against the Queen; rank 
Tories of course. Among the drawings of 
Donon was one of the Sauterelle, which is 
very large, and, he says, harmonious. He took 
them for bees at first ; their colours are rose 
mixed with black. In talking of Savary’s 
never having been further than Cairo, he 


said S. had that kind of imagination which 
is chilled by the real scene, and can best 
describe what it has not seen, merely taking 
it from the descriptions of others. This is 
very much the case with myself. 

2nd. Villamil is going into Switzerland 
for some weeks with his Scotch friends, 
which rather compels me to prolong our visit 
a little further, as Mrs. V. wishes very much 
that we should not leave her in his absence. 
We are accordingly to be called to the upper 
house. Copied out extracts from “ Tableau 
de l’Egypte,” &c. and went into Paris at 
four to join the ladies, &c. who were to 
meet at a restaurateur’s with V.’s Scotch 
friends. Ordered them a diner Jm, which 
pleased them exceedingly. In the evening 
I sauntered about the Palais Royal, and went 
to see Marionettes and Ombres Chinoises. 
Got thoroughly wet coming home in the 
tilbury. 

4th. Wrote letters, and went into town. 
6th. Villamil went off on his Swiss ex- 
pedition, and we left our little pavilion for 
the great house, not without some regrets 
on my part. Poor Williams, like many 
other people in this world, has got into 
difficulties by borrowing money from Jews, 
and must fly from Paris. Have written 
some weeks since to Lord Strangford, with 
the veiy faint hope of getting him taken 
out on the embassy, in any situation, medi- 
cal or otherwise. No answer. Mean also 
to spoak to Lord Miltown, who might , per- 
haps, have been glad of him as a secretary 
and companion to Italy, had he not sent for 
the same sort of conveniency from Ireland. 
Too late, I fear, everywhere; shall try, how- 
ever. 

8th. Went into town in order to take the 
Lady Forbeses to see Sommariva’s Magda- 
len. Called at Madame de Souza’s, and 
found that Fourrier had sent the book there. 
Mercer was of our party to Count Som- 
mariva, who, on finding out who I was, 
showed particular kindness and civility 
to me. Said that Canova considers the 
Terpsichore in his (the count’s) possession 
to be his masterpiece. Much mistaken, I 
think. Saw the Galat6e, which he has 
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painted as a “homage to Canova, not as a 
present; ” though the public thought proper, 
he said, to report it otherwise. 

9th. Kenny told me that John Lamb (tho 
brother of Charles), once knocked down 
Hazlitt who was impertinent to him, and on 
those who were present interfering, and beg- 
ging of Hazlitt to shake hands and forgive 
him, H. said, “ Well I don't care if I do* I 
am a metaphysician, and do not mind a 
blow ; nothing but an idea hurts me” 

11th. Went in to Paris at twelve, in 
order to take Bessy to the Pere la Chaiso 
before the dowers are all gone from the 
tombs. Tho dear girl was, as I knew she 
would be, very much affected ; but our dull 
guide insisted upon taking us to the worst 
part of it, which a good deal spoiled the 
effect. Saw the tombs of Labedoyere and 
Ney, which I had missed last year. Gave 
them a dinner at the Cadran Bleu (Bessy, 
Bumoidin, Miss Wilson, Anastasia, and Dr. 
Yonge’s little girl), and took them after- 
wards to the Porte St. Martin. Iced punch 
on our way home. The whole cost me 
about three Napoleons, just what I ought to 
have reserved for the “ Voyages do Pytha- 
gore.” Bessy, however, told me when we 
came home, that she had saved by little 
pilferings from me, at different times, four 
Napoleons, and that I should have them 
now to buy those books. 

12th. Read Founder’ s book, which is 
only the preface to the great work, and con- 
tains nothing that I care a pin about, refer- 
ring merely to the events of tho Expedition. 
Went in to dine with Madame de Souza. 
Bought the “ Voyages de Pythagore ” with 
my dear girl’s stolen money. Company at 
dinner, M. Founder, Gallois, Comtesse 
Rumford, and the De Souzas. F. talked a 
good deal about Egypt before dinner, but 1 
already knew most of what he told me. 
He said the Egyptians, though they did not 
draw gracefully, had a perfect idea of the 
haut style in art ; and that an accurate de- 
scription, in lively language, of some of 
their tableaux sculpUs , would be as sublime 
and striking as a copy of it in drawing 
must be diy and uninteresting. He in- 
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stall cod Mr. Hamilton’s descriptions of some 
Egyptian sculpture, which I must take care 
and see. The Egyptians had no idea of 
nuances , or perspective, in their painting. 
F. said that perspective is not founded in 
truth, as lines do not really seem to approach 
each other in nature as they are repre- 
sented in painting. He praised De Pauw’s 
book as one of authority, notwithstanding 
its occasional bizarrerie. Spoke of “ Sethos ” 
as a classic book in France. Gallois men- 
tioned a little work by the same author (the 
Abb6 Terrasson) upon the Applicability de la 
Philosopkie au v productions de V Esprit , and 
said it was full of ingenuity and talent. In 
talking of the witnesses against the Queen, 
who stopped at Beauvais and went home 
again, Fourrier said that the next batch 
should come through certain towns in France 

celebrated for false witnesses. I)e , I 

think, is ono of them; and De Souza quoted 
a passage from the “ Plaideurs ” (allusive to 
this character of that place), which I must 
see. Fourrier mentioned a good instance of 
parody in this play; a famous line (of Cor- 
neille’s, I think), which Racine applies 
to a huissier, leaving it quite in its original 
form — 

“ Des rides sur son front ont grave ses exploits '* 

Tho pirn is in tho double meaning of the 
last word. The “ Plaideurs,” it appears, 
does not act very well. They praised 
Fleury’s work, “ Des Moeurs dos Israelites.” 

J4th. Called on Gallois. Told me his 
surprise at hearing from Malthus that all 
his works had not brought him more than a* 
thousand pounds. It seemed to him that 
the English character must have a good deal 
changed, to prize works of imagination so 
much more than those of depth and utility. 

* * * Saw Rees at three. He said that 

Lord Strangford mentioned, tho day he 
called in Paternoster Row, that he had had 
much conversation with Lord Castlereagh 
about me ; and that Lord C., in speaking of 
what I had written against him, said that 
“the humorous and laughing things ho did 
not at all mind, but the verses of the Tutor, 
in the ‘ Fudge Family,’ were quite another 
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sort of thing, and were in very bad taste in- 
deed.” This I can easily believe. 

16th. Went to La Chapelle’s to order 
wine for Mrs. Y. Find he keeps a little 
shop, like the fellow who serves me, and in 
the same street : he was in his tradesman’s 
jacket, packing up some wine. This is the 
man Yillamil had the other day to meet the 
Duke of San Carlos at dinner! Such a 
thing could not happen in aristocratic Eng- 
land. 

19th, The dinner at Smith’s very plea- 
sant, thanks to Humboldt. He promised to 
lend me a translation of Strabo, in the notes 
of which there is much about Egypt. 
Spoke contemptuously of the great govern- 
ment work, as a confused heap of common- 
places ; Fourrier’s a pompous preface, with 
nothing in it. Said the Egyptians were 
blackish, with good aquiline noses; the 
Sphynx a negro face (which it certainly ap- 
pears in Denon’s drawing of it). Asked 
him if he thought Cleopatra was “ black- 
ish?” Yes, certainly. He remarked that 
we know less of the individual character of 
the Egyptians than that of any other nation 
of antiquity. I said that their institutions 
were such as to make the state and theocracy 
everything, the individual nothing. He 
instanced other countries, where the people 
in the same way acted by masses, — the 
Chinese, the Etrurians, — and where nothing 
secured tho result of individual exertion. 
Said that Dr. Young (the writer in the 
“ Quarterly”) had come nearer the discovery 
of some clue to the hieroglyphics than any 
one. Mentioned Chateaubriand’s “ Mar- 
tyrs,” and said ho had studied most exten- 
sively for that work, and had actually 
travelled to tho regions there described for 
the purpose of accuracy. Got home at ton. 
Rees has some books here in Paris, out of 
which he has allowed me to select some for 
use while I remain ; and I have chosen the 
“ Encyclopaedia ” and “Pinkerton’s Tra- 
vels.” 

27th. Martial’s woll-known epigram, I 
am not surprised to find, has been applied 
to the quarrel between their majesties. I re- 
member translating it thus, when I was a boy, 


“ So like in their manners, so like in their life, 

An infamous husband and infamous wife ; 

It is something most strange and surprising to 
me, 

That a couple so like should never agree!” 

28th. This morning the young son of the 
Duchess de Berri was bom. As I came ini' 
in the cuckoo, one of my fellow-travellers, 
supposing this to be Saturday, said it was 
well the child was not bom a few hours 
sooner, as Monsieur had all the old womanish 
superstitions about the ill luck of Friday, 
k( lls sont fanatisti” he said ; “ toute cette motion 
est fanatisee .” Walked about a little after 
dinner to see the illuminations, and returned 
homo by the nine o’clock coach. 

29th. Walked through the park of St. 
Cloud to Ville d’Avray, and enjoyed the 
deliciousness of the day and of the scenery, 
with an enthusiasm even more youthful 
than when I was really young ; for then my 
ardour was expended upon living objects, and 
it is only within these few years I have 
begun to delight in the charms of inanimate 
nature, — the safest, as well as the purest, 
passion. 

October 4th. I dreamt last night that 
Rees told me in confidence, that my friends, 
in England were purchasing an annuity for 
me. They are certainly doing something of 
which the secret is withheld from me. In 
the first place, Perry sometime ago wrote me 
a letter in which he said, “ I am happy to 
see, by a transaction which I witnessed yes- 
terday in an Assurance office, of which I am 
a director, that your Bermuda business is in 
a fair way of being settled.” What this 
can mean I know not. In the next place, 
Rees told me when he was here, that he had 
taken the liberty of opening tho letter which 
Mackintosh sent through his hands to me, in 
order to see whether something was mention- 
ed in it, which (as I understood him) he did 
not wish me to know. And in the third place 
lie said to Kenny (who mentioned it after- 
wards to me), “Moore has a great many 
good friends, and some that he is not at all 
aware o/.” All this is very mysterious, and 
it is no wonder it should set me dreaming. 
But no matter; as long as they don’t do 
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anything to compromise my honour or inde- 
pendence, God speed their labours ! Dined 
at Beauvilliers’ and went afterwards io the 
Opera, — “ Panurge ” and “Flore et Zephyre:” 
exquisite as usual. 

5th. Poor Dumoulin, who has been some 
days confined to his bed, very ill and deli- 
I rious this morning; and Williams, who pro- 
! nouneed him in danger the day before yester- 
1 day, has never been to him since. This is bad. 

! Went into town, distressed and angry, in 
: order to send out whoever I could to this 
: poor, lonely man. The people of the inn, 
too, have moved him down to a noisy front 
room, without curtains, where the rattle of 
the coaches, and the glare of the windows 
must make it seem like a little hell to him. 
Remonstrated with them, and requested that 
he should be changed carefully into another 
room. Had an appointment with Madame 
de Souza at twelve, to accompany her to the 
Bibliotheque du Roi; but called to put it oil', 
that I might go in search of Williams or 
some other physician. She told me she had 
a still better plan for my reading the great 
work on Egypt, which was at the flcole de 
Medecine, where M. Moreau would give me 
a little cabinet to myself with a fire in it, &e. 
&c. Found that Williams had gone out 
this morning to Dumoulin. When I told 
Madame de Souza of his neglect, and said I 
hoped he could produce some tolerable reason 
for it, she said, in her expressive broken 
English, “That man must be dead himself 
for an excuse.” Dined with her : company, 
Lord Kinnaird, Gallois, M. Moreau, Mr. 
Labouchere, and myself. Lord K. full of 
intelligence about the state of England, 
where he perceives a rapidly growing coali- 
tion between the middling and lower classes 
against the higher. In talking of the equal 
distribution of properly among children in 
France, under the present law, we were led 
to joke upon the consequences of a similar 
portage of a father’s talents among his family ; 
what a gavelkind of genius the Duke of 
Northumberland (for instance) could afford, 
&c. &c. 

16th. We took our leave of La Butte 
after three months and a half’s residence ; 


auu, as tar as tranquillity, hue scenery, and 
sweet sunshine go, I could not wish to pass 
a move delightful summer. Our de menage- 
ment was, as usual, managed so well and ex- 
peditiously by Bessy, that I felt none of the 
inconvenience of it, and we are now rein- 
stated comfortably in our home in the A lie 
dos Veuves. We dined alone with our 
little ones, for the first time, since the first 
of July, which was a very great treat to 
both of us ; and Be>sy said, in going to 
bed, “ This is the first rational day we have 
bad for a long time.” * I sat up to rend 
the account of Goethe's “Faust” in the 
“Edinburgh Magazine;” and, before I went 
to bed, experienced one of those bursts of 
devotion which, perhaps, are worth all the 
church-going forms in the world. Tears 
came fast from me as I knelt down to adore 
the one only God whom I acknowledge, and 
poured forth the aspirations of a soul deeply 
grateful for all his goodness. 

17th. Met walking with a gentle- 

man and two ladies. After I had passed, I 
observed the party stop ; and the gentleman 

make signs to as if to call mo back, ' 

which accordingly did, saying, “ Moore, 

here's Mr. Canning wishes very much to bo 
introduced to you.” It was no other than 
the right honourable orator himself, who put 
out his hand to shake mine in the most 
cordial maimer. A singular circumstance 
this, and as creditable to him as it is cer- 
tainly flattering to me. His daughter a very 
pretty girl. I remember, when I saw and 
walked in company with this girl at Rome, 

I made a resolution (on observing not only 
her beauty, but feeling all those associations 
of an elegant and happy home which her 
maimer called up,) that I would never write 
another line against her father. His cordial 
reception of nje has now clinched this deter- 
mination. Dined at home snugly, and read 
the great work on Egypt in the evening, five 

* Mrs. Moore ivas quite right; in reading over 
the diary of dinners, balls, and visits to the theatre, 

I feel some regret in reflecting that 1 had some 
hand in persuading Moore to prefer France to 
Holyrood. His universal popularity was his chief 
enemy. — Eo. 
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or six volumes of which I brought away 
from Denon’s. 

23rd. Dined with Lord RanclifFe. Com- 
pany : Lord and Lady Frederick Ben tin ck 
(she was Lady Maiy Lowtlier), Lady Ade- 
laide Forbes, and Mercer. Lady Mary told 
mo that Wordsworth, who has returned 
within the last fortnight from Switzerland 
and Milan, was making inquiries after me, 
and wishes to see me. 

24tli. Went with Bessy to market, and 
afterwards called upon Wordsworth. A 
young Frenchman called in, and it was 
I amusing to hear him and Wordsworth at 
cross purposes upon the subject of u Athalie;” 
Wordsworth saying that he did not wish to 
see it acted, as it would never come up to 
the high imagination he had formed in read- 
ing it, of the prophetic inspiration of tin* 
priests, &c. &c. ; and the Frenchman insist- 
ing that in acting alone could it be properly 
enjoyed, — that is to say, in the manner it 
was acted now ; for ho acknowledged that 
till the Corps de Ballet came to its aid, it was 
very dull, even on the stage, — wic action 
morte. Saw Wordsworth’s wife ; she seems 
a comfortable sort of person enough. A note 
came from Lady Mary while I was there, to 
oiler us both seats in her box at the Fra^ais, 
for the evening ; and the struggle of Words- 
worth (who had already arranged to go with 
his wife and sister there) between nobility 
and domesticity was very amusing. After 
long hesitation, however, and having written 
one note to say he must attend his wife, my 
Lady carried it, and he wrote another accept- 
ing the seat. I should have liked well 
enough to have gone myself, but this was 
our dear little Tom’s birthday, and I had pro- 
mised to pass the evening at home. Walked 
with Wordsworth, who was going to call 
upon Canning, and finding that Canning ex- 
pected him, by his having left his name and 
Peel’s with the porter, did not go up. While 
I was at dinner, a note arrived from Can- 
ning to ask me to dinner to-morrow. This 
is excellent! Can he ever have read the 
verses in the later editions of the “ Fudge 
Family P ” I fear not. Wrote to say I 
should have the honour of waiting on him. 


25th. Dined with Canning. Company : 
Lord and Lady Frederick Bentinck, Words- 
worth, and the secretaiy, young Chinnery. 
Tim day veiy agreeable. I felt myself ex- 
cited in an unusual way, and talked (I some- 
times feared) rather too much; but they seemed 
to like it, and to be amused. There was one 
circumstance which showed a very pleasant 
sort of intelligence between the father and 
daughter. I told a story to Miss Canning, 
which tho father was the only one who over- 
heard, and it evidently struck them both as 
very comical. Canning said some very plea- 
sant things, and in a very quiet, unobtrusive 
I manner. Talking of Grattan, he said that, 
for the last two years, his public exhibitions 
were a complete failure, and that you saw all 
the mechanism of his oratory without its life. 
It was like lifting the flap of a barrel-organ 
and seeing the wheels. That this was unlucky, 
as it proved what an artificial style he had 
used. You saw the skeleton of his sentences 
without the flesh on them; and were in- 
duced to think that what you had considered 
flashes, were merely primings, kept ready for ' 
the occasion. Wordsworth rather dull. I 
see he is a man to hold forth ; one who does 
not understand the give and take of conversa- 
tion. 

27th. Wordsworth came at half-past eight, 
and stopped to breakfast. Talked a good deal. 
Spoke of Byron’s plagiarisms from him ; the 
whole third canto of t( Childe Harold” 
founded on his style and sentiments. The 
feeling of natural objects which is there 
expressed, not caught by B. from nature 
herself, but frojn him (Wordsworth), and 
spoiled in the transmission. (< Tin tern 
Abbey ” the source of it all ; from which 
same poem too the celebrated passage about 
Solitude, in the first canto of <( Childe Har- 
old,” is (he said) taken, with this difference, 
that what is naturally expressed by him, has 
been worked by Byron into a laboured and 
antithetical sort of declamation. Spoke of 
the Scottish novels. Is sure they are Scott’s. 
The only doubt he ever had on the question 
did not arise from thinking them too good 
to be Scott’s, but, on the contrary, from the 
infinite number of clumsy things in them; 
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common-place contrivances, worthy only of 
the Minerva press, and such bad vulgar 
English as no gentleman of education ought 
to have written. When I mentioned the 
abundance of them, as being rather too great 
for one man to produce, he said, that great 
fertility was tho characteristic of all novel- 
ists and story-tellers. Richardson could 
have gone on for ever ; his “ Sir Charles 
Grandison ” was, originally, in thirty vo- 
lumes. Instanced Charlotte Smith, Madame 
Cottin, &c. &c. Scott, since ho was a child, 
accustomed to legends, and to the exercise 
of the story-telling faculty ; sees nothing to 
| stop him as long as he can hold a pen. 
j Spoke of the very little real knowledge of 
| poetry that existed now ; so few men had 
time to study. For instance, Mr. Canning ; 
one could hardly select a cleverer man ; and 
j yet, what did Mr. Canning know of poetry P 
What time had he, in the Busy political life 
he had led, to study Dante, Ilomer, &c. as 
they ought to be studied, in order to arrive 
at the true principles of taste in works of 
genius. Mr. Fox, indeed, towards the latter 
part of his life, made leisure for himself, and 
took to improving his mind ; and, accordingly, 
all his later public displays bore a greater 
stamp of wisdom and good taste than his 
early ones. Mr. Burke alone was an excep- 
tion to this description of public men : by far 
the greatest man of his age ; not only 
abounding in knowledge himself, but feed- 
ing, in various directions, his most able 
contemporaries; assisting Adam Smith in 
his “ Political Economy,” and Reynolds in 
his “ Lectures on Painting.” Fox, too, who 
acknowledged that all he had ever learned 
from books was nothing to what ho had 
derived from Burke.* I walked with 
Wordsworth to the Tuileries : he goes off 
to-morrow. Bessy and I called upon Lady 
Davy at half-past two, and drove about with 
her till it was time to go to dinner at Grig- 
non’s. Told me that Sir Humphry has 
mentioned in a letter she has just received 
from him, that he has at present some 

* There is much justice in these remarks of Mr. 
Wordsworth. — Ed. 
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important discovery in his head ; bids her 
not breathe a word of it to any Frenchman ; 
and says, “ the game I aim at is of the 
highest sort.” Another discovery, such as 
that of the lamp, is too much to expect from 
one man. We talked of Wordsworth’s 
exceedingly high opinion of himself; and 
she mentioned that one day, in a large party, 
Wordsworth, without anything having been 
previously said that could lead to the subject, 
called out suddenly from the top of tho table 
to the bottom, in his most epic tone, “Davy I ” 
and, on Davy’s putting forth his head in 
awful expectation of what was coming, said, 
“ Do you know the reason why I published 
the ‘ White Doe’ in quarto?” “No, what 
was it?” “To show the ■world my own 
opinion of it.” I received a letter giving me 
the melancholy, though long-expected, in- 
telligence of the death of one of my dearest 
friends, Dalton. How fast they go! — but 
hi 8 death was a relief both to himself and all 
who loved him. 

31st. Went into Paris with Bessy for 
visits and purchases. Called upon Mad. do 
Souza, who read us an extract from some 
Memoirs, giving an account of the enormous 
quantity Louis XIY. used to eat. “ I have 
seen him,” says the writer of the Memoirs, 
“not once, but often, eat four plates of 
different soups, an entire pheasant, a par- 
tridge, a dish full of salad, a piece of ham, a 
slice of mutton with gravy, and large quan- 
tities of all kinds of confitures” Mr. Crawford 
came to us in the evening : he mentioned a 
curious instance of Canning’s sensitiveness 
to attacks from the press ; that, many years 
ago, when ho was about to be married, he 
called upon Perry, and expressed a hope that 
there would be no quizzing remarks upon the 
circumstance. . # 

Nov. 1st. Had a note from poor Dumou- 
lin, to say that he is “indebted to God 
knows who for a remittance of ten pounds 
just sent him by his family.” This is in 
consequence of the letter I wrote to his father 
during his illness. He adds, however, that 
as this will hardly pay his expenses, he may 
perhaps have to trouble me in a day or two 
for five Napoleons. Kenny and Crawford 
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dined with us; the first little dinner we 
have ventured since our being reduced to 
one servant. 

2nd. Went into Paris with Crawford, and 
took him to Denon’s. Dined with the 
Granards. Mercer mentioned that, on the 
death of the Danish ambassador here, some 
commissaire of police having come to the 
house for the purpose of making a prochs - 
verbal of his doath, it was resisted by the 
suite as an infringement of the ambassador’s 
privilege, to which the answer of the police 
was, that u TJn ambassadeur, des qu'il est mort y 
ventre dam la vie prime ^ Lord Bristol and 
his daughters came in the evening; the 
Dandifies too. Mr. Rich said at dinner 
that a curtS (I forget in what part of France) 
asked him once whether it was true that the 
English women wore rings in their noses ? 
to which Mr. It. answered, that, " in the 
north of England, near China, it was possible 
they might, but certainly not about London.” 

6th. I dined with Sir II. Mildmay; a 
dinner of dandies, but rather agreeable. It 
seems that, in consequence of Denman’s 
bold parallel between his Majesty and Nero, 
Carlton Palace is now called u Nerot’s Ho- 
tel.” It was mentioned that Luttrell said 
lately, with respect to the disaffection im- 
puted to the army in England, “ Gad, sir, 
when the extinguisher takes fire, it’s an 
awkward business.” By the bye, Mr. Stretch, 
whom I walked with yesterday, said he had 
been told by the nephew of the Persian 
ambassador, that u Lalla Rookh ” had been 
translated into their language, and that the 
songs (particularly that about “Bend&neer’s 
Stream”) are sung about everywhere; nor 
can they believe there but that the whole 
work has been taken originally from some 
Persian n^uscript. 

10th. Wimoulin thinks of being moved to 
a maison de sanU in Paris; but they ask 
eight or ten Napoleons a month, and his 
money is but barely sufficient to pay for 
where he is. Have offered to advance five 
Naps, if Mr. V. will give the remainder. 
Saw this morning at tho bottom of a pill- 
box, sent me from the apothecary’s, these 
words u May Hebe’s choicest gift be thy lot, 
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thou pride of Erin’s Isle ! ” Glory on a 
pill-box l 

11th. Read till two, and then went into 
Paris. The decision of the House of Lords 
against the Queen occupying every one’s 
mind and tongue. What a barefaced defi- 
ance of all law and justice, and what precious 
scoundrels there are in the high places of the 
world ! My excellent friend Lord Lansdowne 
has, however, done his duty on this occasion ; 
and while there are yet left such men as he 
and Lord Grey, the salvation of England is 
not wholly to be despaired of. 

13th. Wrote *to Lord Lansdowne to ex- 
press my delight at his conduct. Have 
heard that my darling mother has been veiy 
ill, but is now better. God preserve her 
dear life ! Often too aad bodings come over 
my mind about her and my beloved father. 
Went to market with Bessy, and then to the 
reading-room. The news of the bill’s defeat 
arrived to my great joy. 

17th. Went in with Bessy to Mulock’s 
lecture. Absurd and false from beginning 
to end. Dryden was no poet ; Butler had 
no originality ; and Locke was “ of the school 
of the devil,” both in his philosophy, politics, 
and Christianity. 

18th. Had a letter from the Longmans, 
to say that the hope they had of finding out 
from my deputy that the money had never 
been paid into his hands, had been disap- 
pointed, and they must now proceed to nego- 
tiate as soon as possible. Kenny called in, 
and speaking of such a calamity coming upon 
one so perfectly innocent of all delinquency 
as I am, said, “ It is well you are a poet ; a 
philosopher never could have borne it.” 
There is a great deal of truth as well as 
humour in this. Kenny wrote his “ Raising 
the Wind ” in seven days. 

19th. Dinner at Madame de Souza’s, 
very agreeable ; nothing but French spoken, 
which, when there are no English by, I can 
manage very well. Founder, in speaking 
of the mummies, said that one is often able 
to trace the family features in a number of 
them deposited together. 

20th. Had a letter from Lord Byron; 
very amusing; several epigrams in it ; one of 
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them for the approaching anniversary of hi 
marriage (2nd of next January), most mar 
vellously comical : — 

“To Penelope. 

“ This day of all our days has done 
The worst for mo and you ; 

*Tis now six years since we were one , 

And five since we were two” 

21st. Answered Byron. It is said that 
the Duchesse de Berri wrote to her father (as 
a rap over the knuckles for his late sanc- 
tion of the Revolution), “ Je suis accouchde 
dun fils et pas dune constitution” Villamil, 
before dinner, on my praising his Geneva 
watch (which I have had the loan of while 
he was away), entreated me to accept of it 
as a gage damitti , but I declined it friendlily. 

22nd. Went in to dine at Mercer’s to 
meet Sir W. Gell, expecting to hear much 
about the Queen. Company, the Forbeses, 
Lord Valletort, Warrender, &c. &c. Gell 
full of jokes, but few of them good. His 
best hit was upon Cornwall’s using the word 
“blasted.” “That’s not language for good 
society, sir ; it is too much of the JEolic dia- 
lect.” The day altogether tolerably pleasant. 

24th. Soon after breakfast, to my great 
surprise, Lord John Russell was announced 
to me. Arrived last night ; truly happy to 
see him. Talked much of the political pro- 
ceedings in England : thinks that the Queen’s 
business has done a great deal of good in re- 
newing the old and natural alliance between 
the Whigs and the people, and weakening 
the influence of the Radicals with the latter. 
Told me, to my great pride and delight, that 
he (Lord John) has just dedicated tlio second 
edition of his Essays to me; spoke of my 
poem on him, which appeared to have given 
him great pleasure. Lord Granard called to 
ask me to dine with him to-day, and Lord 
John bid me say I was engaged to him; 
agreed to meet at four in town. 

25th. Called at Lord Granard ’s. Begged 
me to fix a day for Lord John to meet me 
there : mentioned Tuesday. Found Lord 
John at home : walked out together in the 
Tuileries. Says the great difficulty the 
Whigs would find in coming in would be 
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the want of some one to lead in the House 
of Commons. Does not think there will b< 
any change. The King, before the Queen’i 
trial, opened a sort of indirect negotiation 
with Lord Holland, for the purpose of sound 
ing, but it came to nothing. He proposed I 
should dine with him alone at his h6tel, and 
I sent home to tell Bessy, lest she should wail 
dinner; a very agreeable tete-a-tete. Chez 
moi before ten, and found a copy of Lord 
John’s book, just arrived by the ambassa- 
dor’s courier, from the Longmans. He 
calls himself in the dedication my “at- 
tached friend.” This tribute from a Russell 
gives me real pleasure. 

27th. Went to call upon Lord John, but 
he was out. Called at Lord Charlemont’s. 
While them, the Duke of Hamilton came in. 
Much talk about Italy, and the chance the 
Neapolitans have of defending themselves 
against the Austrians. Returned home at 
four, and found that Lord John had been to 
ask me to join him at dinner and the Fran- 
9 ais. Walked in again; dined at Vdry’s; 
and went to see “Athalie,”' which I confess 
I found rather an operation, except only the 
scene where Joad is under the influence of 
inspiration, and where the effect of the 
chorus breaking in affected my imagination 
most powerfully. 

28tli. Dined at Madame de Souza’s : 
company, Lord John, Lady Gwydir, Gallois, 
Delessert. The task of speaking nothing 
but French throughout the whole dinner 
rather oppressive ; it is so impossible to bring 
out one’s mind as one wishes ; on dit ce qu'on 
petit, et pas ce qu'on vent* And then for 
English people to address each other in bad 
French appears to me so ridiculous, that I caii 
hardly keep my coimtenance while I am en- 
gaged in it. Came home earij^ and read 
Lord John’s book, which is delijPtful. 

29th. Wrote a note to Lord John, to ex- 
press what I felt on reading him : said it 


* This was, I believe, the observation (and a 
very just one) of Mr. Hare, Mr. Fox’s friend. He 
is one of those men who glittered with wit and 
humour in their day, but whose fame caret vate 
8acro. — Ed. 
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“ was a rare tiling to be at once so sensibli 
and so lively ; and to be furnished, like a 
pyramid, both with point and base.” 

80th. Dined at Lord Granard’s: com- 
pany, beside Lord John, Mercer, Lord Valle- 
tort, the Rancliffes, &c. It was mentioned 
at dinner, as a specimen of French punning, 
that the following was among the Potierana 
lately published, "II a l’esprit seize,” i.e. 
treize et trois (tr&s 6troit). Mercer told me 
of a punster who had so much the character 
of never opening his mouth without a pun, 
that one day upon his merely asking some 
one at dinner for a little spinach, the person 
stared, looked puzzled, and said, “ Je vom 
demande pardon , Monsieur, mais , pour cette 
fois, je ne comprends pas .” The quickness 
of the French at punning arises, I think, j 
veiy much from their being such bad spellers. 
Not having the fear of orthography before 
their eyes, they have at least one re- 
straint less upon their fancy in this sort of 
exercise. Sung in the evening, and so did 
Mercer. 

5th. W ent in at four to Lord John : dined 
together at Very’s. In Voltaire’s “ Adelaide 
lu Guesclin,” when (on the first night, I be- 
lieve) the actor said, u Es-tu content, Coucy ?” 
t voice from the parterre answered, " Cosi, 
'osi” We went to the Vaudeville, and saw 
he “ Jugement de Midas” and the u Ren- 
lezvous Bourgeois.” 

9th. Dined at Lord Charlemont’s : com- 
>any, Lord John, Lady Rancliffe, Burgess, 
md Lady Montgomery, &c. A very agree- 
able day. In talking of Lady Holland’s 
iianagement of the conversation at her 
able, Lord John mentioned her great dislike 

0 the subject of bullion, and her saying 
nee to Lord Lauderdale after an illness ho 
iad, upon hj$ introducing this topic at IIol- 
and House, "My dear Lauderdale, as long 
s you were ill, I suffered you to talk bullion, 
ut now I really cannot bear it any longer.” 

1 light subject for an invalid, put upon a 
3gimen of bouillon and bullion. Came 
way with Lord John at half-past ten, and 
rent to Tortoni’s to eat ice. Talked of 
lackintosh’s want of observation in common 
ife, and his helplessness in the House of 


Commons from that circumstance. Tierney, 
who is, on the contrary, more minute than 
comprehensive, has rather a slighting opinion 
of his consequence ; and says he is a u very 
good historical man, and may be relied upon 
for a sound opinion about Cardinal Wolsey 
or so ; but for anything of the present 
day,” &c. 

10th. Read and walked a little. Lord 
John, Lord Charlemont, and Mercer, to din- 
ner with us. The day went off very well. 
The noble lords seemed excited by the 
novelty of their situation in such a little 
democratic cabin, and were more than usually 
agreeable. Lord John mentioned of the late 
Lord Lansdowne (who was remarkable for 
the sententious and speech-like pomposity of 
his conversation) that, in giving his opinion 

one day of Lord he said, "I have a 

high opinion of his lordship’s character ; so 
remarkable do I think him for the pure and 
unbending integrity of his principles, that I 
look upon it as impossible he should ever be 
guilty of the slightest deviation from the 
line of rectitude, unless it were most damn- 
ably well worth his while.” 

12th. Poor Dumoulin died yesterday 
morning. Williams opened him to-day, and 
found that his death was occasioned by the 
quantity of bark which another physician 
had given him, and which produced inflam- 
mation in the stomach and brain. What a 
world it is ! Here are two men whom I saw 
drinking wine together a few months ago, 
and now one of them is cutting open the 
other. 

13th. Dined at Lord Granard’s: company, 
Lord John, Lord Alvanley, Lord Valletort, 
Kangaroo Cooke, the Rancliffes. The din- 
ner too large for conversation, and there was 
but little fun from Alvanley. Cooke told of 
Admiral Cotton once (at Lisbon, I think) 
saying during dinner, “ Make signal for the 
Kangaroo to get under weigh ,* ” and Cooke, 
who had just been expressing his anxiefy to 
leave Lisbon, thought the speech alluded to 
his nickname, and considered it an extra- 
ordinary liberty for one who knew so little 
of him as Admiral Cotton to take. Lord 
Granard mentioned of the thin-legged Ba- 
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yarian ambassador here, that the other day 
at court, his sword having got between his 
legs, a short-sighted person behind him re- 
marked to a friend, “ What an odd dress 
that gentleman’s is ; he has a white stock- 
ing on one leg, and a black one on the 
other.” 

16th. Dined (Bessy and I) at Lord Charle- 
mont’s; the dear girl looking all neatness 
and beauty ; not so pretty as Lady Charle- 
mont certainly, but having the advantage of 
more youth on her side. The day very 
agreeable. Lord John told us a good trick 
of Sheridan’s upon Richardson. Sheridan 
had been driving out three or four hours in 
a hackney coach, when, seeing Richardson 
pass, he hailed him and made him get in. 
He instantly contrived to introduce a topic 
upon which Richardson (who was the very 
soul of disputatiousness) always differed 
with him ; and at last, affecting to be mor- 
tified at R.’s arguments, said, “ You really 
are too bad ; I cannot bear to listen to such 
things ; I will not stay in the same coach 
with you ; ” and accordingly got down and 
left him, Richardson hallooing out triumph- 
antly after him, “Ah, you’re beat, you’re 
beat;” nor was it till the heat of his victory 
had a little cooled that he found out he was 
left in the lurch to pay for Sheridan’s three 
hours’ coaching. 

18th. Wrote my letters, and went in to 
call upon Lord John, for the purpose of 
being introduced to his friends, the Grahams, 
find he has nearly finished a little novelette, 
a story, since he has been in Paris. Sent off 
to Perry by to-day’s post, the parody he 
wrote on William Spencer’s poem the other 
day. Spencer’s is entitled “The Year 
1806;” and begins, “It is gone with its 
thorns and its roses.” Lord John’s parody 
begins, very happily, “ It is gone where the 
late Mr. Rose is.” Mrs. Graham a nice 
little Frenchwoman. Told us that her 
friend Mdlle. Montjoye (one of the ladies of 
the Duchesse d’Orleans) mentioned the 
Duke’s having spoken of me as being very 
well known to him, and that he seemed sur- 
prised at my not having been to wait upon 
him. Must go, I suppose. 


19th. Received a note from Lord John 
(to whom I had once mentioned the cir- 
cumstances of poor Dumoulin’s death), tell- 
ing me that he had just been paid five 
hundred francs, which he had lent some 
time ago to a French officer ; and that, as ho 
was determined not to touch the sum, ho 
inclosed it to me that I might make use of 
it for the discharge of my poor countryman’s 
debts, &c. &c. I wrote in answer that I 
had every reason to think the father would 
be forthcoming in all that was necessary, 
but that I would keep a couple of hundred 
francs to meet any demand that might be 
urgent. Dined at home, and read in the 
evening. 

20th. Bessy and I went in to dine with 
Lord John at Very’s; had a cabinet parti- 
calier. Mercer was of the party; a very 
agreeable dinner. Lord John mentioned an 
old physician (I believe) of the old Marquis 
of Lansdowne, called Ingenhouz, who when 
he was told that old Frederick of Prussia 
was dead, asked anxiously, “Are you very 
sure dat he is dead?” “ Quite sure.” “On 
vhat authority ? ” “ Saw it in the papers.” 

“You are very, very sure?” “Perfectly 
so.” “Veil, now he is really dead, I vill 
say he vas do greatest tyrant dat ever ex- 
isted.” 

21st. Went with Lord John, Mr. M'Kay 
(who has a pass for all the prisons and hos- 
pitals), and Bessy, to see the Hotel Dieu 
and the Salpdtriere ; the former, a general 
hospital, and admirably conducted ; the 
latter, for superannuated women and mad 
women, also a very interesting institution. 
To the Hotel Dieu the government allows a* 
franc a-day for each sick person : there are 
now near 1000 in it. Dined with M'Kay at 
the table d'hote at Meurice’s, for the purpose 
of being made known to Mr. Washington 
Irving, the author of the work which has 
lately had success, the “ Sketch-Book ; ” 
a good-looking and intelligent-mannered 
man. 

22nd. Took a walk alone, for about* two 
hours and a quarter, to Neuilly, by the Bar- 
ri&re du Roule, and back by the Champs 
Elysdes. Found, when I returned home, 
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the packets from Lord Byron containing the 
continuation of his "Memoirs j ” the postage 
altogether forty-six francs and a half. He 
advises me, in the letter which accompanies 
them, to try and disposed f the reversion 
of the MS. now. This is worth considera- 
tion. 

23rd. * Breakfasted with Lord John, and 
went afterwards with him-, M‘Kay, Wil- 
liams, and Mr. Irving, to the Saint Lazare 
prison, for female offenders ; well regulated. 
Some of the women go out with considerable 
earnings from their work. The chef men- 
tioned one who had made 1500 francs when 
she left it. He says the morals of the prison 
are much improved. Went home with Lord 
John afterwards, and read a little story ho 
has written since he came to Paris, called the 
“Nun of Arrouca.” Dined at Montrond’s ; 
the party, two or three Sicilians, Perigord, 
Latour Maimbourg, a Madame Hamelin, &c. 
&c. Lord Alvanley, the only Englishman 
besides myself in company; the day very 
agreeable. A translation of “Lalla Rookh” 
in French verse, by a M. A maud, is, it seems, 
now in the press j he does not understand a 
word of English. This produced a discus- 
sion as to the possibility of a translation, 
under such circumstances, doing the original 
justice. M. Airoldi, a very agreeable Si- 
cilian, whom I sat next to, mentioned, as a 
j case in point, that the best Italian translation 
of Homer is done by Monti, who does not 
know anything of Greek. M. Arnaud is the 
author of " Germanicus ” and some other 
tragedies. They talked of a celebrated 
Sicilian poet, the Abate Mele, whom I 
never heard of before, in the genre Anacrton - 
tique and pastoral. M. Airoldi told me that, 
under Murat, one of his spies once came to 
tell him, that, in a certain house, a sonnet 
had been discovered, by a person of the name 
of Filicaja, beginning, Italia , Italia , &c. 
They then showed him a copy of the sonnet, 
which is by no means inapplicable to the 
state of Italy of that time. Murat agreed 
it was very seditious, and ordered them to 
arrest this Filicaja immediately. On coming 
to the house, however, where they found the 
sonnet, and mentioning the object of their 


search to the master of it, he said that 
there was but one small objection to their 
arresting Filicaja, namely, that he died 
about 200 years ago.* 

25th. Went with Bessy and Williams to 
see the house at Auteuil. She liked it all 
but the kitchen, which is away from the 
house, and a wretched paved place, such as 
we could not bear to see our excellent 
Hannah inhabit. The French do not care 
where they put their servants. 

28th. Have perceived, within these two 
days, a little tumour in my groin, produced 
by the same cause as that which I had about 
ten years ago. Lord John and Mr. Irving f 
came to dinner ; the evening very agreeable. 
Mr. Irving complains grievously of the last 
thing Lord Byron has sent, as unworthy of 
himself, and likely to injure Murray’s pro- 
perty in the former works. Lord John went 
to Lady ltancliffe’s ball, but I begged him to 
make an excuse for mo. In talking of people 
who had a sort of non sequitur head, there 
were two or three ridiculous instances men- 
tioned. A man going into a book-shop to 
ask if they had the “ Wliole Duty of Man,” 
and receiving for answer, " No, sir, but we 
have Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery,” &c. &c. 

29th. Montrond called ; said, in bad Eng- 
lish, upon my remarking that Lady Byron 
was not a fit wife for Lord B. “ ’Tis indeed 
a very hard thing to find a good person in 
that capacity.” Asked Dupuytren to-day, 
whether he had been paid for his visit to 
jjpor Dumoulin ; and, when he said not, paid 
him. 

30th. Read, and endeavoured to write, 
but visitors interrupted me,— Forster, Lord 
Granard, and Lord John, who says, as I 
cannot dine at Lady Rancliffe’s with him on 
Monday, ho will set off on that day. He 
looked over some of the sheets of Lord 
Byron’s continuation of his "Memoirs.” 

31st. A good many visitors. Lord John 
came between two and three, and read over 
the remainder of B.’s continuation. Stayed 

* This story has been told of others, especially of 
Eugfene Beauharnois, Viceroy of Italy. Probably 
not true, but ben trovato. — Ed. 

f Washington Irving. 
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with me till near six. Goes off to-morrow. 
I wrote a few lines of my poem to-day. 

January 1st, 1821. Read some of Jablon- 
ski, and wrote a few lines. 

2nd. Gallois came, and sat for some time : 
lamented that Lord John showed to so little 
advantage in society, from his extreme 
taciturnity, and still more from his apparent 
coldness and indifference to what is said by 
others : said that several here to whom he 
was introduced had been much disappointed 
in consequence of this manner. I can easily 
imagine that to Frenchmen such reserve and 
silence must appear something quite out of 
the course of nature. Looked this morning 
over the “ Curiosities of Literature. ” Quotes 
from Bacon’s will the following striking 
words: “ For my name and memory, I leave 
it to men’s charitable speeches, and to fo- 
reign nations, and the next ages.” A pretty 
quotation for small editions, Quam brevis 
immensum cepit membrana Maronem ! (Mar- 
tial). He says, “Though the fire offices will 
insure books, they will not allow authors to 
value their own manuscripts.” A fine 
instance of Fairfax’s admirable translation. 
Tasso of Olindo, Brama assai , poco spera , 
nulla chiede; which Fairfax has done. 

“ He, full of bashfulness and truth, 

Lov’d much, hop’d little, and desired nought.” 

3rd. Read, and tried to write a little. 
Nicolle of the Port-Royal Society said of a 
show-off man in society, “ He conquers me 
in the drawing-room, but he surrenders to 
me at discretion on the staircase.” Noah 
(according to the Rabbins), when in the ark, 
had no other light than jewels and pearls. 
Among the titles of the king of Ava is, 

“ absolute master of the ebb and flow of the 
sea, brother to the sun, and king of the four- 
and-twenty umbrellas.” Good invalid read- 
ing this kind of book is. I wish men 
oftener would give us what they read than 
what they think. 

6th. Saw Mrs. Story, who is just returned 
from England, and has brought the shawl I 
commissioned her to buy for Bessy ; come 
just in time for the dear girl’s new year’s 
gift. Douglas called ; said he had heard me 
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highly praised yesterday by Mr. Irving. 
Williams in the evening ; read me a passage 
from a letter of his wife’s, in which she calls 
down all the bossings of heaven upon me 
for my friendship and services to him. Poor 
fellow ! I have done nothing for him ; I wish 
I could. I see that Byron in his continuation 
says, that I advised him to go into the details 
of his loves more fully; but, if I recollect 
right, it was only his adventures in the East 
I alluded to, as in recounting these there 
could be but little harm done to any one. He 
showed me once, I recollect, a letter of Lord 
Sligo’s, relating the adventure by which the 
Giaour was suggested, and with which he 
seemed to intimate that he himself was 
connected. 

12th. A letter from Lord John to-day, 
the second I have received from him since 
he went. A letter from Lord Byron yester- 
day ; in which he tells me of his intention 
to visit England in the spring, and proposes 
(as a means of paying my debts) that he and 
I should set up a newspaper together on his 
arrival there. 

16th. Had seen, Saturday (13th.), Lord B. ’s 
verses to me (“ My Boat is on the Shore ”), 
very incorrectly given in the “Times sent 
off a correct copy of them to-day to Perry, 
and added some nonsense of my own about 
Sir Richard Steelo, the high sheriff, wIiq 
has just dispersed a meeting in Dublin by 
the military, beginning, 

“ Though sprung from the clever Sir Richard this 
man be. 

He’s as different a sort of Sir Richard as can be,” 
&c. 

18th. Called upon Douglas, and asked* 
him to meet Charles Sheridan at dinner with 
me to-day ; Lord Granard the other guest : 
had asked Washington Irving too, but ho 
was engaged. C. Sheridan clever, but not a 
very negociable sort of cleverness ; he will 
never turn it to much account in the world. 
Mentioned a good story of a robber who 
plundered the mail by means of four or five 
straw figures with muskets planted behind 
a hedge : told an anecdote of his father hav- 
ing induced a sentimental old maid to put 
a favourite cock to death, and then placing 
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himself privately behind her bed at night 
and crowing faintly (as the ghost of a cock 
might be supposed to cry), in order to 
frighten her, which he did effectually. 

22nd. Vicomte Chabot (an old acquain- 
tance of mine, who dined at Lord Miltown’s 
on Saturday, and who is in the service of the 
Duke of Orleans) called, and left a note for 
me to dine with the Duke to-morrow. I 
had had some conversation with Chabot on 
Saturday, in which I said how flattered I 
had been to find, from the intimation I 
received through Madame de Montjoye, that 
the Duke had not forgotten me, and that, 
only for the necessity of the ‘dress coat, with 
which I was not provided, I should have 
gone to his lev6e. Chabot (as he tells me 
in his note) mentioned all this to his high- 
ness, who has thus answered my confession 
of having no coat by asking me to dinner. 
Walked with Charles Sheridan, for the pur- 
pose of leaving my answer at the Palais 
Royal: am engaged to Lord Eancliffe to- 
morrow, but, of course, cannot disobey the 
royal command. Sheridan told me that his 
father, being a good deal plagued by an old 
maiden relation of his always going out to 
walk with him, said one day that the wea- 
ther was bad and rainy ; to which the old 
lady answered, that, on the contrary, it had 
cleared up. u Yes,” says Sheridan, u it has 
cleared up enough for one, but not for two." 
lie mentioned, too, that Tom Stepney sup- 
posed algebra to be a learned language, and 
referred to his father to know whether it was 
not so, who said certainly, “ Latin, Greek, 
and Algebra : ” u By what people was it 
spoken ? ” “ By the Algebrians, to be suro,” 

said Sheridan. Dined at Lord Gwydir’s: 
company, the De Souzas, Rancliffe, Mont- 
rond # , Alvanley, Kinnaird, &c. &c. : the 
conversation chiefly in French. Madame de 
Souza said very truly, that admiration is a feel- 
ing qui ne desire que finir ; I forgot quite the 

* The Comte de Montrond was on intimate 
terms with the beau monde of Paris and London. 
He died in 1843. The “Journal of Thomas 
Raikes,” published by Messrs. Longman in 185G, 
contains many notices of his life and humour. 


phrase, but it meant that admiration is always 
impatient to put an end to itself, and is glad 
to seize the first opportunity of doing so. 

23rd. Chabot called again to say that the 
Duke was obliged to go to the Tuileries this 
evening, and as he wanted to have a little 
more of my company, and u to talk over old 
times,” he wished, if possible, I would dine 
with him on Friday next instead. Chabot 
offered to call at the Rancliffes on his way 
back, and tell them I was free now for my 
engagement to them : did so : the company 
at Eanclifle’s, Kinnaird, Cook, Alvanley, 
Montrond, &c . ; six or seven English speak- 
ing broken French to each other, because 
there was one Frenchman (who could speak 
as good broken English) in company: this 
is too absurd, and the conversation was, ac- 
cordingly, as dull as it was ungrammatical ; 
even Alvanley is stupid in French. 

24th. Wrote a little. Bessy and I dined 
with the Douglases : company, Washington 
Irving and his brother, Williams, and Lord 
Miltown ; in the evening, Baroness Roe- 
beck, a yoimg bride of seventeen, with the 
most perfect Hebe eyes and cheeks I have 
seen for a long time. Simg a good deal; 
supped, and had a very pleasant evening. 
Called this morning before dinner on Mr. 
Canning, and was most cordially received. 
Miss Canning and I to practise Blanzini to- 
gether. 

2Gth. Called upon Chabot (whose rooms 
are over the Duke of Orleans’s) at a quarter 
before six, in order to go under his escort to 
dinner. The Duke met me on my entering 
the room with, “I wish you a very good 
night, Mr. Moore : ” he however speaks 
English perfectly well. There was only 
their own family party ; and though the thing 
was at first rather royal and formidable, I soon 
foimd myself perfectly at my ease among as 
unaffected and domestic a circle as ever I 
witnessed in my station. The Duke drank 
wine with me at dinner & V Anglaise, and I 
was placed next the Duchess, who did all the 
civilities of the partridges, pates, &c. before 
her in a very quiet and kind manner. After 
the dinner, which was over unusually soon, 
the Duchess sat down to work, and four or 
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five fine children were admitted, with whom 
the Duke played most delightedly, making 
| polichinvUe caps for them, &c. Mademoiselle 
showod me a lithographic work lately pub- 
lished, “ The Antiquities of Normandy,” 
and the Duke and she at each side of me 
looked through the whole of the engravings. 
They then asked me to sing, and I have 
seldom had a more pleased audience ; in- 
deed, the reiteration of “charmant,” “ deli- 
cieux,” &c. became at last almost oppressive. 
The Duke reminded me of the songs he had 
taught me at Donington Park, “ Cadet 
Roussel ” and “ Polichinelle est partout 
bien re^u,” and I played them over, which 
amused him very much. He said he did not 
see the least alteration in my looks since we 
last met, which must now be near eighteen 
years ago. In talking of the fitness of the 
English language for music, and the skill 
with which (they were pleased to say) I 
softened down its asperity, a Frenchman 
who was there said, in the true spirit of his 
nation, “Mais la langue Anglaise ri*est pas plus 
dure que TAllcmande” never seeming to have 
the least suspicion that his own is the most 
detestable language for music of any. The 
“ Evening Bells ” seemed particularly to be 
the favourite, and the whole family under- 
stood English well enough to comprehend 
the meaning of the words. As I was en- 
gaged in the evening to the Forsters, I 
begged of Chabot to ask whether I might 
take an early leave, which was granted, with 
a thousand expressions of thanks for the 
pleasure I had given them, &c., and I came 
i.way at a little after nine, very much 
pleased and flattered by the day. 

Feb. 2nd. Dined at Canning’s : company, 
Sheridan, Lord C. Churchill, Gen. Buchan, 
and one or two more. Not much from 
Canning. In talking of letters being charged 
by weight, he said that the post-office once 
refused to carry a letter of Sir J. Cox Hip- 
pesley’s, “ it was so dull.” I sung for them 
in the evening, and Miss C. sung some duets 
of Blanzini with me. Refused an invitation 
this morning for the Duke of Orleans’s music 
on Sunday. 

4th. I dined at Douglas’s. WeiA away 


between eight and nine to the Duke of 
Orleans’s ; the rooms looked very splendid ; 
the music good ; Cinti, Bordogni, Pellegrini, 
&c. Lord Miltown took me back to Dou- 
glas’s where I sang and supped. This morn- 
ing took Irving to introduce him to Mr. 
Canning. ^ 

5th. A letter from Lord Byron to-day, in 
which there is the following epigram upon 
the braziers going up “in armour,” with an 
address to the Queen : — 

“ The braziers, it seems, are ©rearing to pass 

An address, and present it themselves all in brass ; 

A superfluous pageant, for, by the Lord Harry, 

They’ll find where they’re going much more than 
they carry.” * 

The Longmans tell me that, in consequence 
I of my article on Madame de Souza’s novel, 
they have had it translated. t 

6th. Dined with the Storys at Yury’s 
(Bessy of the party) ; and went to the Fey- 
deau to see the opera of u Joseph ” by Mehul. 
Some operas do not do at this theatre ; the 
French are as unfit for the heroic in music as 
in poetry ; the light, common style is their 
element in both. 

7th. Dined at Mad. de Souza’s; only 
Gallois and a Frenchwoman, whose name I 
could not make out, an idolatress of Lord 
Byron, as almost all Frenchwomen are. 
Spoke of M. Mercier’s prohibited play, “ La 
Demence de Charles IX. : ” his style bizarre 
and affected. Talking of authors reading 
their plays in society, they asked if it was 
the practice in London. I said no; that 
the English would not stand it ; it would 
make them laugh. The Frenchwoman said, 

“ Nous dissimulons mieux V ennui.” The fact is 
the English have too quick a sense of the 
ridiculous to go decorously through such an 
operation. I remember when a party, many 
years ago, consisting of Monk Lewis, Miss 
Lydia White, Lady Charleville, &c. got up 
a reading of “Comus” at Lady Cork’s, ‘I 
saw Lord Grey (who sat in the front of the 
audience) put his hat before his face, as soon 
as Lewis stood up to begin, “ The star that 
bids the shepherd fold,” and he was evi- 
dently concealing a laugh. I had foreseen 
that this would be the case, and having at 
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first undertaken to read " Comus,” contrived 
afterwards to smuggle myself out of it, and 
was merely concerned with the musical part 
of the business. 

8th. Wrote between to-day and yester- 
day twelve or thirteen lines. To-day a grand 
treat for the little ones : the Villamils, the 
Storys, and ourselves had taken four boxes at 
Franconi’s for our whole establishments, and 
mustered there, what with nurses, children, 
and one or two adult friends, thirty in num-. 
her. Some" of the very young ones fell 
asleep half way in the evening, but all en- 
joyed themselves heartily, and the whole 
flock was got home again without any sort 
of embarrassment or accident. 

9th. Went to the Gymnase, and saw 
two very amusing pieces, “ Le 0010061/’ and 
the “ Cuisinier and Secretaire ) ” the examin- 
ation of the pretended cook by the pretended 
secretary, in the latter, excellent. “ Comment 
entendez voits les ortolans & la Provengalc ? 
quel est votre systbme la dessus ?” In one of hi s 
songs he calls himself Le Caesar de la Be- 
chamel, and L’ Alexandre du Rost Bef. 

12th. Madame de Souza, it appears, is 
much mortified at the article I have written, 
particularly at the extract I have made from 
her " Adele de Senanges.” This is unlucky. 
I confess I hesitated about the passage my- 
self, but it was coupled with a fling at the 
proceedings against the Queen, and I could 
not bring myself to leave it out. Why did I 
break through the resolution I had formed, 
never to review the work of a friend P 
Dined at LoM Charlemont’s : Sir Sidney 
Smith, &c. This last-named person said, 
that, when he was at Jerusalem, there was 
no Bible to be had for love or money. 

13th. Wrote to Lord Byron. Called 
upon Kinnaird, who goes off to-day. Dined 
at the Forsters’, a family party, and took a 
lesson in quadrilles from the girls in the 
evening. Haye determined to send Ana- 
stasia toIVlrs. Forster’s, whose usual price for 
girls is 100 guineas a year, but who has ex- 
pressed a readiness to take her upon more 
moderate terms. Found a note on my re- 
turn home from Miss Drew, to offer me a 
ticket and convoy to the funeral ceremony 


for the Due de Berri at St. Denis, to- 
morrow. 

22nd. Have received by Flahault (who 
is arrived for a short time) a very kind let- 
ter from Lord Lansdowne. It is amusing to 
find that even ho is becoming a reformer ; 
and the same impulse of the times that 
makes him a reformer, will make others re- 
volutionists. Dined at home : Kenny camo 
in the evening, and supped with us. Kenny 
told a story of an outside passenger of a 
stage-coach, whom his fellow-travellers 
called “the gentleman in black.” (" Won’t 
the gentleman in black have some break- 
fast?” &c.) When the coach, was over- 
turned, and the coachman was collecting his 
passengers, he saw one of them sitting in a 
rut, powdered over with dust, and said, 
“ And pray who are you, sir P ” “I am the 
gentleman in black,” was the answer. 

23rd. Went out early to breakfast with 
Flahault: showed me a letter from Italy, 
giving an account of the state of the country, 
of the Carbonari, and the opposite party, the 
Calderai : the former, though not regularly 
organised, are bound by an oath ; and their 
first principle is to forget all distinctions, and 
co-operate as Italians for the great cause. 
They have contrived to get the lower clergy 
into their interest by connecting religion 
with the objects of the sect. 

24th. Dined with Canning ; company, 
Burgess, and Lady Montgomery, Rancliffe, 
Lord Bristol and daughters, and Chenevix # , 
whom I did not know at first, not having seen 
him for near twenty years A good deal 
of conversation with him and Canning after 
dinner. Chenevix’s ultraism (which was 
the motive of his writing those strong articles 
against France in the "Edinburgh ”) breaks 
out at every word. Talking of the sort of 
enragd that Ducis had made of Hamlet, he 
said that Talma, in acting it, was like Casi- 
mir Perier in the Tribune : remarked that, 
for many years after the Revolution, the 
French artists never painted a picture with- 
out introducing blood into it. He spoke of 
the exceeding comicality of my translation 


The chemist. 
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of Lamartine’s verses in the last “ Edin- 
burgh ; ” hut find h$ regretted the slight I 
had thrown upon this young author, as it 
had been his intention to introduce him to 
the notice of English readers as the only, in 
short the earliest , French poet. 

25th. Went to the Chapel Royal with 
the Douglases. A little girl and her mother 
in tears before me during the service : upon 
inquiring, I found that it was at the sight of 
the Duchesse d’Angouleme, who had had 
the little girl educated, and whom she had 
never seen so close before, that caused her 
emotion, and of course affected the mother 
also. 

27th. Dined at the Palais Royal, in con- 
sequence of an invitation through Chabot 
yesterday, who mentioned in his note,* that 
Mademoiselle had made arrangements for 
the music she promised me in the evening, 
and that I should hear her play. All very 
kind. The Duchess told me, soon after I 
came in, rather a flattering piece of news ; 
namely, that at a grande fete, at the court of 
Berlin, the other day, the royal family had 
represented, in character, the story of “ Lalla 
Rookh,” and our own Duke of Cumberland, 
Aurungzebe. Madame Dolomieu, one of the 
dames d’honneur, promised to translate for 
me the programme of the fete, which is in 
German. The Duchess said that Chateau- 
briand had written home an account of it, 
and described it as the most splendid and 
tasteful thing he had ever seen. Mademoi- 
selle gave me her arm in going to dinner, 
and I sat between her and the Duchess. 
After dinner had some conversation on poli- 
tics with the Duke : seems to think there 
must be war, ere long, between England and 
Russia : spoke of the bad part France is acting 
with respect to Naples. I sang a little, and 
they seemed to like it very much. At nine 
o’clock Paer arrived with his daughter and a 
flute-player ; the girl sang, and Mademoi- 
selle played a sonata, accompanied by Paer 
and the flute, very charmingly. At half- 
past ten I came away with Chabot, who took 
me to Lady Rancliffe’s ball. A very pretty 
assemblage of women, both French and 
English ; among the former were two of 
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the beauties of the day, Madame Barante 
and Madame Baufremont. Returned home 
early. 

March 2nd. Rancliffe mentioned that 
Whitbread used to be called the “ Chevalier 
de Malt” and that Lord Melville was said 
to be his “ entire butt.” * 

5th. Willoughby mentioned that Talley- 
rand once, upon somebody who squinted 
asking him, “ Comment vont vos affaires,” 
answered u Comme vous voyez” 

9th. Mrs. S. drove me to the Cadran 
Bleu, in order to negotiate for our St. Pa- 
trick’s dinner. Meurice asks the enormous 
sum of 05 francs a head, but I rather think 
the Cadran Bleu will do it for 40. There is 
a strong party still for my being chairman. 
Lord Miltown says he will put in his own 
claim against Lord Charlemont, as being 
! prior to him in rank, and will then yield in 
favour of me ; but I trust nothing will be 
done to offend Charlemont, who is a particu- 
larly manly and friendly person. Our dinner 
at home consisted of Irving, Fielding, Villa- 
mil, and Colonel Corbet, an old college 
acquaintance of mine, who was obliged to 
leave Ireland in the u time of the troubles,” 
and has been fighting in the French service 
ever since. He was one of the four given 
up by Hamburgh to the English govern- 
ment. 

11th. Went to the Cadran Bleu, and got 
their calculation of the wines that would he 
necessaiy. Amusing to see how little they 
know of our mode of drinking. The great 
weight of the wine was, of coitfso, thrown in 
the second service, and, after dinner, the al- 
lowance for fifty Irishmen was " two bottles 
of Malaga, two of Lunel,” &c. &c. I, how- 
ever, explained the matter to them. 

15th. Met Lord Charlemont, Col. Burton, 
&c. at Cope’s, to make some arrangements 
about the dinner. Dined with the Fold- 
ings : Lady Payne, a Mr. Clay, and Mont- 
gomery, the party. Young Galigifhni (who 
has, ever since his father’s death, been 

* A joke of the Duchess of Gordon. She said to 
Mr. Whitbread in 1805, u Do you know what I call 
Lord Melville now, Mr. Whitbread? I call him 
your entire butt? ” — J. R. 
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anxious for me to give him such a cession o: it, received. The manner in which I ap- 
the right of publishing my works in Franc< plied the circumstance of St. Patrick’s name, 
as may enable him to suppress the cheap meaning originally the Devil, had a particu- 
editions now preparing here), called upon me larly good effect. I spoke twice after, and, in 
this morning with the copy of a document, proposing the memory of the old Earl of 
in which, instead of the nominal sum of 4000 Charlemont, pronounced an eulogium on 
francs, which was at first mentioned as the Grattan, which was cheered most rapturous- 
consideration for which I sold him the works, ly. The glees we had got up told wonder- 
he has inserted, with the intention of mak- fully : altogether, I have never seen a better 
ing it real, the sum of 2000 francs, of which public meeting. At twelve o’clock, Lord 0. 
he begged my acceptance : signed the paper left the chair, and we all separated. On my 
and took the money. return found that Bessy was again gone for 

10th. This being our dear Anastasia’s the night to nurse the little Villamil. 
birthday, Bessy has invited all the little 19th. Went out at ten o’clock to Gali- 
Stoiys, Villamils, Forsters, and Yonges gnani’s, and attended him to his notary’s, 
(amounting to near twenty) to a dinner. On where a paper was drawn up, dated at the 
my returning home found that Bessy had been time when I actually did agree to transfer 
obliged to go to bed from sickness of stomach the right of publishing, which I, of course, 
and head, but that at eleven o’ciock, hearing veiy willingly signed. Too happy to dine at 
from Villamil (who came to fetch his little home to-day. Bessy in low spirits at part- 
ones) that my little god-daughter Mary ing with our dear Anastasia, who goes to-day 
had had two or three attacks of fits in the to Mrs. Forster’s. Irving called near dinner 
course of the day, she got up and set off to time ; asked him to stay and share our roast 
assist Mrs. V. in nursing and watching her. chicken with us, which he did. He has been 
Waited up for her till half-past one, but she hard at work writing lately : in the course of 
did not return. ten days has written about 130 pages of the 

17th. Bessy came home at ten this mom- size of those in the “ Sketch Book ; ” this is 
ing, having sat up all night with the child, amazing rapidity. Has followed up an idea 
Went out with Galignani to confirm the docu- which I suggested, and taken the characters 
ment I gave him on Thursday, by signature in his “ Christmas Essay,” Master Simon, &c. 
before a notary. Have all along felt scruples &c., for the purpose of making a slight thread 
at putting a false date to this paper, but felt of a story on which to string his remarks and 
those scruples still more strongly after con- sketches of human manners and feelings : left 
firming it thus formally by a second signature, us at nine. Heard this morning, to my great 
Begged of Galignani to suspend further pro- regret, that about six or seven drunken fools 
ceedings in the business. Went and con- remained after the party broke up on Satur- 
sulted Le Roy (Villamil’s notary), who thinks day, and disgraced it by a quarrel among 
some other mode might be adopted plus con - themselves, which made it necessary to call 
fbrmc a la verity. I begged of Galignani to in the gens cF amirs. 

let it be done in this way, and that I would 20th. Went to Lady Montgomeiy’s ball : 
most willingly refund the money rather than fulP of pretty women ; Miss Canning the 
sign anything colourable or false even in form, most lovable. 

Went to the Cadran Bleu to see how the 21st. Not very well ,* this company-going 
dinner was laid out, to look after the wine, hurts and wearies me. 
and see the names written on the plates, &c. 25tli. This day ten years we were mar- 
&c. Douglas there to assist me. About sixty ried, and, though Time has made his usual 
sat down to dinner. The day veiy lively changes in us both, we are still more like 
and interesting : never saw anything like lovers than any married couples of the same 
the enthusiasm with which my health was standing I am acquainted with. Asked to 
drunk, and the speech, with which I followed dine at Rancliffe’s, but dined at home alone 
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with Bessy. This being Sunday, our dance, 
in celebration of the day, deferred till to- 
morrow. Roceived a letter yesterday from 
my dear father, which, notwithstanding the 
increased tremor of his hand, is written with 
a clearness of head and warmth of heart that 
seemed to promise many years of enjoyment 
still before him. God grant it ! 

26th. Bessy busy in preparations for the 
dance this evening. I wont and wrote to my 
dear mother, and told her, in proof of the 
unabated anxiety and affection I feel to- 
wards her, that a day or two ago, on my 
asking Bessy, “whether she would be satis- 
fied if little Tom loved her through life 
as well as I love my mother,” she an- 
swered, “Yes, if he loves me but a quarter 
as much.” Went into town too late to return 
to dinner, and dined at Yury’s alone. Found 
on my return our little rooms laid out with 
great management, and decorated with quan- 
tities of flowers, which Mrs. Story had sent. 
Our company, Mrs. S. and her cousins, Mrs. 
Forster, her two daughters, and Miss 
Bridgeman, the Villamils, Irving, Capt. 
Johnson, Wilder, &c., and the Douglases. 
Began with music ; Mrs. V., Miss Drew, and 
Emma Forster simg. Our dance afterwards 
to the pianoforte very gay, and not the less so 
for the floor giving way in sundry places : a 
circle of chalk was drawn round one hole, 
Dr. Yonge was placed sentry over another, 
and whenever there was a new crash, the 
general laugh at the heavy foot that pro- 
duced it caused more merriment than the 
solidest fleor in Paris could have given birth 
to. Sandwiches, negus, and champagne 
crowned the night, and we did not separate 
till near four in the morning. Irving’s hu- 
mour began to break out as the floor broke in, 
and he was much more himself than ev* I 
have seen him. Read this morning, before I 
went out, “ Ther&se Aubert,” and cried over 
it like a girl. 

27th. Heard of the surrender of the 
Neapolitans, without a blow, to the Aus- 
trians. Can this be true P Then there is no 
virtue in Maccaroni. 

28th. The news but too true, curse on the 
cowards ! A veiy kind note from Madame 
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de Souza to-day. Galignani told me the 
other day, that every person setting up as a 
bookseller in Paris is obliged to get four 
persons to testify solemnly for him that he 
understands Latin, Greek, &c. See. 

29th. Dined at the Granards’ : was also 
asked to Lord Bristol’s to meet Madame de 
Genlis, but could not get off the Granards. 
By the bye met Madame do Genlis last Sun- 
day at Denon’s, with Lady Charlemont ; a 
lively little old woman, but by no means so 
fantastic a person as Lady Morgan makes 
her. 

80th. Wrote a few lines about the ras- 
cally Neapolitans.* 

81st. Went out (Storys and Irving) to 
Sevres, to show them the manufactory, and 
to make some arrangements in our cottage 
for the summer, but old Colonel King would 
not give the key. The wheel of Mrs. S.’s 
carriage came off as we returned ; our chute, 
however, very easy and innocent. Dined 
with Chenevix. Some agreeable conversa- 
tion after dinner: talked of the rage for 
constitutions now ; the singularity that it is 
no longer the English constitution which is 
proposed as a model, but the Spanish or 
French ; said that I supposed it was because 
they knew the English constitution took 
time to form it, and those they wanted must 
be like cotelettes & la minute. The notion of 
being able to have a perfect constitution at 
once, per saUum as it were, reminded me of 
a circumstance menti<tned by Sir Gore Ouse- 
ley, that, onco on his telling the King of 
Persia, tfl his great astonishment, that the 
revenue of the post office alone in England 
amounted to more than that of his whole 
dominions, the king, after a few moments’ 
thought, exclaimed, “ Then I’ll have a post 
office,” forgetting the few preliminaries of 
commerce, &c. &c., and, indeed, the first 
necessary sine-qud-non of his people being 
able to write letters. They mentioned Ali 
Pacha, having some time ago, sent a mes- 
senger to Corfu to look for a constitution for 


* See published Works, vol. vii. p. 392. “ Aye, 
down to the dust with them, slaves as they are.*’ 
— Ed. 
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him, and his once wearing his three tails 
the three revolutionary colours. A French 
man there spoke of the Languedocian lan- 
guage : said it was the old Roman language, 
and still exists ) that the common people of 
the country all speak it, and that they say of 
any one who does not, u 11 se donne des airs ; 
il park Franqais” He quoted a passage 
from one of their ancient songs, in which 
the lover says, “ You ask me for your heart 
again ; I would willingly return it if I could, 
but, having placed it beside my own, I no 
longer know one from the other.” The idea, 
it seems, inculcated and believed among the 
French is, that the Duke of Orleans and 
English gold produced the Revolution. 

April 1st. Finished my lines about the 
Neapolitans. Took a solitary walk (for the 
first time these many weeks) along the 
Boulevard de Roule. Dined at Lord Ran- 
cliffe’s : company, the Due de Quiche, War- 
render, Lord Alvanley, and Lady Adelaide. 
The talk at dinner all about horses and 
birds, but in the evening we had something 
better. Alvanley mentioned a book, called 
“ L’Histoire du Systeme,” giving an account 
of Law’s money plan, and full, he said, §f 
curious anecdotes about that whole trans- 
action. There was a hump-backed man, 
who made a good deal of money by lending 
his hump as a writing-desk in the street, 
the houses and shops being all occupied by 
people making their calculations. The story 
about the Irish chairman whispering to 
Sheridan on the night of the fire at Drury 
Lane, “ Don’t make yourself uneasy, Mr. S . ; 
in about ten minutes the devil a drop more 
water there will be to be had ! ” Sir 

A. C once telling long rhodomontado 

stories about America at Lord Barrymore’s 
table, B. (winking at the rest -of the com- 
pany) asked him, “ Did you ever meet any 
of the Chick-chows, Sir Arthur?” “Oh, 
several j a very cruel race.” “ The Cherry- 
chows ? ” u Oli, very much among them : 
they were particularly kind to our men.” 

“ And pray, did you know anything of the 
Totteroddy bow-wows ? ” This was too 
much for poor Sir A., who then, for the first, 
perceived that Barrymore had been quizzing 


him. Came home early. Lady said that 

Louis XVIII. called Talleyrand une vielle 
lampe qui pue en s'eteignant. 

3rd. Called at Galignani’s: a strange 
gentleman in the shop accosted me, and said, 
“ Mr. Moore, I have not the honour of being 
acquainted with you, but I was requested 
by the Princess of Prussia to tell you, if ever 
I met you, how beautifully the fete at Berlin, 
taken from your i Lalla Rookh,’ went off.” 
Ho then told mo several particulars. The 
Grand Duchess of Russia (daughter of the 
King of Prussia), who acted “Lalla Rookh,” 
is, he said, very handsome ; and the sister of 
Prince Radzivil, who played the “ Peri,” a 
most beautiful little girl. He expects some 
drawings that were made of the ‘principal 
personages in their costumes, and will show 
them to me. Took courage, and called upon 
Madame de Sbuza for the first time since the 
article : was very kindly received, and walked 
about her garden with her. Dined (Bessy 
and I) at Story’s : company, the Villamils and 
Irving. Sung a little in the evening. At 
ten, Lady E. Fielding called to take me to 
the Duchesse de Broglie’s/ Repeated my 
Neapolitan verses to her and Fielding. She 
said they were like sparks of fire running 
through her in all directions. Saw there 
Madame *le Barante, looking very pretty ; 
the Duchesse de Raguse, and the Marquise 
de Dolomieu, who called me an monstre , for 
not having been to call upon her. Home at 
twelve. Have been reading a little miscel- 
lany these two or three days, from which 
the following things are worth preserving 
as illustrations. Talking of coral reefs and 
islands, “ There is eveiy reason to believe 
that the islands which are occasionally raised 
by the tremendous agency of subterraneous 
volcanoes, do not bear any proportion to 
those which are raised perpetually, by the 
silent but persevering exertions of the sea- 
worms, by which coral is produced.” “ The 
transformation of insects is only the throwing 
off external and temporary coverings, and not 
an alteration of the original form. Reaumur 
discovered that the chrysalis, or rather the 
butterfly itself, was inclosed in the 'body of 
he caterpillar. The proboscis, the antennae, 
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the limbs, and the wings of the fly, are so 
nicely folded up,” &c. In the diamond mines 
“ when a negro is so fortunate as to find a 
diamond of the weight of seventeen carats 
and a half, he is crowned with a wreath of 
flowers, and carried in procession to the 
administrator, who gives him his freedom 
by paying his owner for it : ” a pretty story 
might be made out of this. 

4th. A desperately wet day. Dined at 
Mad. de Souza’s: company, the Gwydirs, 
some unpronounceable Russians (Prince and 
Princess Sabafcscoff, I believe), Count Fun- 
chal, and Gabriel Delessert. The Russians 
a very unaffected, amiable-mannered pair. 
Funchal just the same merry, hideous little 
fellow, I remember him, sixteen or seventeen 
years ago at Tunbridge Wells, when he used 
to wear his hat in a particular way (as Wm. 
Spencer said), “ to look like the Duchess of 
St. Albans.” Delessert mentioned rather a 
comical trick of some English, who took an 
Ottoman flag with them to the ball of St. 
Peter’s, and planted it over the Angel. The 
astonishment of the cardinals next morning 
at seeing the crescent floating over St. Peter’s. 
A good deal of conversation with Lady E. 
Stuart, who told me that “ Lalla Itookh ” 
had been translated into German. It has 
now appeared in the French, Italian, Ger- 
man, and Persian languages. Lady Saltoun 
told me that a gentleman had just said to 
her, “If Mr. Moore wishes to be made much 
of, — if Mr. Moore wishes to have his head 
turned, let him go to Berlin ; there is nothing 
else talked of there but ‘ Lalla Rookh.’ ” 

8th. Jane Power arrived from England 
on her long meditated visit to us. Brought 
the copy of the “ National Melodies,” which 
I had ordered for Mademoiselle d’Orleans ; 
most splendidly and tastefully bound. Dined 
at Fielding’s : company, Lattin, Fazakerley 
(who has been the bearer of a copy of 
Rogers’s last edition of “ Human Life ” to 
Bessy, “from an old friend”), and Mont- 
gomery. Lattin very amusing. Mentioned 
some Frenchman who said he had not read 
the “ History of France,” but had guessed it. 
Talked of Forsyth’s book on Italy ; its won- 
derful learning and ability. I mentioned 
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some strange errors ho had fallen into j and 
Lafctln noticed his assertion that Acton was 
the son of a barber. 

9th. Wrote to Lord. Lattsdowne : men- 
tioned to him the report of a revolution at 
Constantinople, and said, “ Nothing now is 
wanting to bring the 1 Rights of Man ’ into 
proper disgrace, but their being taken up by 
the Turks. The Spanish constitution trans- 
lated into good Turkish would complete the 
farce.” Dined at Douglas’s to meet Harry 
Bushe and his wife, just arrived. # Bushe & 
propos of Lord Eldon’s larmoyant propensity, 
quoted some verses about Provost Hutchin- 
son from the “ Baratariana 
“ Who feels all his crimes, yet his feeling defies, 

And each day stabs his country with tears in his 
eyes.” 

Douglas mentioned Hutchinson’s having 
gone once to Lord Townshend to ask for 
some situation for his daughter Prudentia ; 
and, on Lord T.’s saying that he really had 
nothing just then left at his disposal but a 
captaincy of dragoons, the ready place-hun- 
ter replied that he would be most happy to 
accept of it ; and Miss Prudentia was accord- 
ingly made a captain of dragoons. Mrs. 
Bushe played in the evening, and I sung. 
Bushe said that Grattan died possessed of 
an income of 9000/. a year, owing fifty thou- 
sand, having borrowed to purchase. When 
I returned home found that Bessy had gone 
to sit up with Villamil’s child. 

10th. Dined at home ; had Irving, Dr. 
Williams, and Power’s man of business, to 
dine with me. Poor Bess still at Villamil’s. 
Never was there a creature that devoted 
herself to others with so little reserve or 
selfishness. In the evening went with the 
Kingstons and Jane Power to the Vaudeville. 
Called at V.’s in my way home to try and 
persuade Bessy to return with me, but she 
would not ; she promised, however, to take 
off her clothes to go to bed there. 

13th. Dined with Lord Trimlestown: 
company, Lord Granard, Lattin, Harry Bushe, 
&c. Lattin and I told Irish stories by the 
dozen. Some of his very amusing. A post- 
ing dialogue : “ Why, this chaise is very 
damp.” “ And a very good right it has to 
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be so, sir ; wasn’t it all night in the canal ? 
Found, on my return home at night, Lord 
Byron’s letter about Bowles and Pope, which 
Fielding had sent me to look over. The 
whole thing unworthy of him ; a leviathan 
among small fry. 

15th. Dined at Fielding’s : George Daw- 
son and Montgomery. Dawson told a good 
stoiy about the Irish landlord counting out 
the change of a guinea. “ Twelve, 13, 14 
(a shot heard ) ; ( Bob, go and see who’s that 
that’s killed ; ’ 15, 16, 17 (enter Bob), 1 It’s 
Kelly, sir.’ — Poor Captain Kelly, a very good 
customer of rhine ; 18, 19, 20, there’s your 
change, sir.” 

16th. Had to dine with us, Harry Bushe, 
Douglas, and Irving. Bushe told of an Irish 
countiy squire, who used, with hardly any 
means, to give entertainments to the militia, 
&c. in his neighbourhood; and when a friend 
expostulated with him on the extravagance 
of giving claret to these fellows when whisky 
punch would do just as well, he answered, 
“ You are very right, my dear friend ; but I 
have the claret on tick, and where the devil 
would I get credit for the lemons 9 ” Dou- 
glas mentioned the son of some rich grazier 
in Ireland, whoso son went on a tour to 
Italy, with express injunctions from the 
father to write to him whatever was worthy 
of notice. Accordingly, on his arrival in 
Italy, he wrote a letter beginning as follows : 
“Dear Father, the Alps is a very high 
mo untain, and bullocks bear no price. ’ ’ Lady 
Susan and her daughters, and the Kingstons, 
came in in the evening, and all supped. A 
French writer mentions, as a proof of 
Shakspeare’s attention to particulars, his 
allusion to the climate of Scotland in the 
words, “Hail, hail, all hail I” — Grcle, grSle > 
toute r/rele. 

23rd. Have begun words to a quadrille 
air. A young Frenchman called upon mo 
with part of a translation of “Lalla Rookh ” 
in verse ; a professor of the classics in Bel- 
gium: left his MS. with me. Dined at 
Harry Bushe’s : company, Col. Cope, Lord 
Charlemont, Douglas, Lattin, &c.; a noisy 
dinner. Bushe told of the Bishop of (I 
forget what), saying after his fourth bottle 


(striking his head in a fit of maudlin piety) 
“ I have been a gyeat sinner ; but I love my 
Redeemer.” This bishop is one of the 
opposers of the Catholic claims ; so is F — 
Godly ecclesiastics I pity their church should 
be in danger I 

May 1st. The commencement of the 
fetes on the Due de Bordeaux’s christening, 
Saw the procession in the morning; at least) 
had a glimpse of it from the Quai de Vol- 
taire. Dined at Story’s, and in the evening 
walked out to see the illuminations and fire- 
works: was foolish enough to take Anastasia 
with us, and got into an immense crowd 
with her to my great alarm. The misty 
darkness of the night very favourable to the 
effect of the illuminations, which, in the 
Tuileries Gardens, were most magnificent 
the star by itself in the middle of the dark 
sky, over the Legion d’Honneur, particularly 
striking, and the long arcade of light at the 
end of the gardens beautiful. Saw the fire- 
works (but badly) from a Mr. Penleaze’s 
windows on the Quai Voltaire. 

3rd. Received this morning Lord Byron’s 
tragedy. Looked again over his letter * on 
Bowles. It is amusing to see through his 
design in thus depreciating all the present 
school of poetry. Being quite sure of his 
own hold upon fame, he contrives to loosen 
that of all his contemporaries, in order that 
they may fall away entirely from his side, 
and leave him unencumbered, even by their 
floundering. It is like that Methodist 
preacher who, after sending all his auditory 
to the devil, thus concluded, — “ You may 
perhaps, on the day of judgment, think to 
escape by laying hold of my skirts as I go 
to heaven ; but it won’t do ; I’ll trick you 
all ; for I’ll wear a spencer, I’ll wear a 
spencer.” So Lord B. willingly surrenders 
the skirts of his poetical glory, rather than 
let any of us poor devils stick in them, even 
for ever so short a time. The best of it 
is, too, that the wise public all the while 
turns up its eyes, and exclaims, “How 
modest ! ” 


* This letter is printed in the collected edition of 
Lord Byron’s Poems, published by Mr. Murray. 
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6th. Went through the disagreeable in- 
quisition of our furniture, &c. by our land- 
lady, and took leave of her and the A116e des 
Veuves for good and all. Bessy and the 
servants set off for Sevres about one ; and I 
(after going to the Pere la Chaise with Mi’s. 
Story and the Kingstons) got there at seven, 
and dined with the Villamils. Kept awake 
at night by the nightingales. Finished to- 
day Lord B/s tragedy ; full of fine things, 
but wants that necessary ingredient, interest. 
Not one of the characters excites our sympa- 
thy, and the perpetual recurrence of our 
memory to Otway’s fine management of the 
same sort of story is unfavourable even to 
Lord B.’s great powers. 

6th. The Storys (children and all) came 
out, and all, except Bessy, who was too 
tired with our d6 management, went to Ver- 
sailles to see the Great Waters. Dined at 
Madame Raimbault’s (or rather her suc- 
cessors), with great difficulty, being obliged 
almost to battle for our dinners; and having 
called at La Butte on our way back, pro- 
ceeded to town with the expectation of a 
fete at Beaujon ; but there was none. Slept 
at Story’s. 

7th. Went to the Beaujon; descended 
in the cars three times with each of the 
Kingstons, and four times with Mrs. S. 
From thence for money to the banker’s. 
Met there old Montague*, Burgess, and 
Lord Sandon. Had previously called upon 
Lord Essex, who told me of the King’s late 
civility to the Opposition at Brighton, and 
his having had Lord and Lady Lansdowne, 
Lord and Lady Cowper, &c. to dine with 
him. Mentioned this to Lord Sandon, who 
said he was himself at the dinner; that 
Lord Cowper was veiy sulky; would hardly 
answer the King, and stayed outside in the 
passages as much as he could. Lord Lans- 

* Mr. Matthew Montague, afterwards Lord Koke- 
by. On one occasion he was confounded (by some 
one in the House of Commons)with Mr. Montague 
Matthew, formerly M.P. for Tipperary ; an eccentric 
character, but not without some native humour. 
Whereupon Mr. Matthew very indignantly retorted, 
that there was as much difference bet ween, Matthew 
Montague and Montague Matthew, as between a 
horse chestnut and a chestnut horse. 
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downs, on the contrary, all courtesy. Bur- 
gess, who is setting off for Scotland, repeated 
his invitation to me to visit him there on 
my return. He quoted, & propos of some- 
thing, Lord Thurlow’s two lines upon the 
Dutch, 

•« Amphibious wretches, speedy be your fall, 

May man n/idatn you, and God damn you all ! ” 

Montague spoke to me about my verses on 
his “dear friend ” Perceval’s death. Dmed 
by myself at Bomharde’s, and came out in 
the celdrifere at six. Received a note 
from Chabot, announcing a present of a 
clock from Mademoiselle d’Orleans. 

8th. The first quiet morning I have had 
for a long long time : arranged my books, 
&c. Walked out : sketched two or three 
verses of a song. Dined well and comfort- 
ably. Walked to shop with Bessy in the 
village. Received an invitation to dine 
with the Duke of Orleans at Neuilly to- 
morrow. 

9th. Wrote to Chabot to make the best 
excuse in his power for me to the Duke. 
Walked, read, and copied out my song. 
Dined with the Villamils, to meet the 
Princesse Talleyrand, and a comtesse and 
marquise, whose names I could not make 
out. It is said of Madame Talleyrand that 
one day, her husband having told her that- 
Denon was coming to dinner, bid her read a 
little of his book upon Egypt, just published, 
in order that she might be enabled to say 
something civil to him upon it, adding that 
he would leave the volume for her on his 
study table. He forgot this, however, and 
Madame upon going into the study, found a 
volume of “ Robinson Crusoe ” on the table 
instead, which having read very attentively, 
she was not long on opening upon Denon at 
dinner, about the desert island, bis manner 
of living, &c. &c., to the great astonishment 
of poor Denon, who could not make head or 
tail of what she meant: at last, upon her 
saying, “Eh puis, cecher Vendredi ! ” he per- 
ceived she took him for no less a person than 
Robinson Crusoe. Upon being asked once 
what part of the world she came from, she 
said, “Je suis cCInde” (Dinde), meaning des 
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Indes. Sat next her at dinner. She talked 
much of " Lalla Rookh,” which sho had 
read in French prose. Mentioned her having 
passed three months with the King of Spain 
and his brother and uncle at Valen^ay : said 
it was all a story about Ferdinand’s em- 
broidering the petticoat, and that it was the 
uncle who did it. Seemed to remember 
nothing curious about them, except her 
having eaten, one day, a dish of little fish 
caught expressly for her by the uncle ; and 
that Ferdinand, who had been always ac- 
customed to wear uniform, said to her, upon 
his putting on a now suit of velvet, “ I think 
I look like a bourgeois to-day ! ” She seem- 
ed to think this very interesting. Praised 
Bessy’s beauty to me. 

13th. Called to return Grcffulhe’s 
visit ; the first time I have seen his splendid 
house ; twenty-five acres of beautifully ar- 
ranged pleasure-ground in the middle of 
Paris ! Talked of Sheridan. He said that 
Sir A. Absolute was evidently taken from 
Old Mirabel in the "Inconstant.” Went 
from thence, according to appointment, to 
meet Lord Essex at Marshal Soult’s, to see 
Uis pictures : a large assembly of English 
there, the Bessboroughs, the Ponsonbys, the 
Bristols, Canning, &c. &c. The collection 
remarkably fino; almost all Murillo’s; the 
most interesting among which appeared to 
me, the Prodigal Son, Christ with the Man 
at the Pool, and a Saint looking up at a 
Burning Heart. There is also a little sketch 
from a large picture, very beautiful. I 
should like to see those pictures of Murillo’s 
placed beside some of the best of the Italian 
school. As it is, I have never seen a col- 
lection that appeared to me more curious and 
valuable. 

14th. Dined at Lord Essex’s : company, 
Lord Thanet, Fazakerley, Vaughan, Denon, 
and Cornwall, Lord E.’s daughter, and her 
governess. Lord Thanet spoke to me a good 
deal of Sheridan. Sheridan very unfeeling 
about Richardson’s death. When Lord T. 
spoke to him about it ^fortnight after, as a 
melancholy thing, he said, " Yes, very pro- 
voking indeed ; and all owing to that curst 
brandy and water, which he would drink.” 


When I mentioned S.’s want of scruple 
about stealing other people’s wit, Lord T, 
said he might have made use of Moliere’s 
apology for the same practice, " Cest mm 
bieiiy etje le prends partout ou je le trouve.” 
He said that Sheridan, at no part of his 
life, liked any allusion to his being a dra- 
matic writer; and that if he could have 
spoken out when they were burying him, 
he would have protested loudly against the 
place where they laid him, as Poets’ Corner 
was his aversion: would have liked to be 
placed near Fox, &c. Said that Lord John 
Townshend and (I think) Hare went to Bath 
for the purpose of getting acquainted with 
Mathews, and making inquiries about his 
ailair with Sheridan. Mathews described 
the duel as a mero hoax — in fact, as no 
duel at all ; that Sheridan came drunk, and 
that ho (Mathews) could have killed him 
with the greatest ease if he had chosen. A 
precious fellow this Mathews was ! Lord 
T. said he thought that Sheridan never was 
the same man after Richardson’s death. 
R.’s argumentative turn was of great use to 
him in stirring up his mind, and making 
him sift thoroughly any new subject he took 
up. This is not improbable. Cornwall 
mentioned rather a good story of Sheridan’s 
taking Dowton’s gig to come to town, while 
Dowton, with all the patience and sturdiness 
of a dun, was waiting in the parlour to see 
him. Denon remarked of Murillo’s Prodigal 
Son, that the traces of gold are seen on the 
rags he wears, and that the remains of his 
shirt are of the finest texture. Vaughan 
said that there are seventy-two Titians in 
the Escurial. Arrived at La Butte at a 
quarter past ten. 

16th. Wont to drink tea at Kenny’s in 
the evening : took Irving, who called, with 
us. Kenny told a stoiy of one Jim Welsh, 
who said, “ Rot me, if I don’t take a trip to 
France ; and rot me, if I don’t begin imme- 
diately to learn the language.” He got a 
grammar, dictionary, and master ; and after 
three months’ study thought himself qualified 
to undertake the journey. Just before he 
set out Duruset came up to him one day, 
and said, (( Eh bicn , Mom. Welsh , comment vous 
U 
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portez-vous?” Jim stared, looked bothered, 
turned his eyes to the right and left, and at 
last exclaimed, “Now rot me, if I ha’n’t 
forgot what that is. ,, 

21st. This is the day I fixed with 
Madame de Broglie to meet M. de Lafayette 
at dinner ; went in at two. Received two 
letters from Lord Byron. In one of them 
he says that the lines on the Neapolitans, 
which I sent him, “ are sublime as well as 
beautiful, and in my very best mood and 
manner.” Company at the Due de Brog- 
lie’s, Lord and Lady Bessborough, Due and 
Buchesse Dalberg, Wm. Schlegel, Count 
Forbin, M. de Lafayette, Auguste de Stael, 
the Swedish Ambassador, and, to my sur- 
prise, Madame Durazzo, of whom I have 
been hearing so much in all directions. A 
fine woman ; must have been beautiful ; not 
at all like an Italian. Sat next Miss Ran- 
dall, and had much talk about Lord Byron. 
She said Lord B. was much wronged by the 
world ; that he took up wickedness as a sub- 
ject, just as Chateaubriand did religion, 
without either of them having much of the 
reality of either feeling in their hearts. Had 
much talk with Schlegel in the evening, who 
appears to me full of literary coxcombry : 
spoke of Hazlitt, who, he said, Vavoit de - 
pasd in his critical opinions, and was an 
ultra- Shakspearian. Is evidently not well 
inclined towards Lord Byron ; thinks he 
will outlive himself, and get out of date long 
before he dies. Asked me if I thought a 
regular critique of all Lord B.’s works, and 
the system on which they are written, would 
succeed in England, and seems inclined to 
undertake it. Found fault with the “ Edin- 
burgh ” and “ Quarterly ” for not being 
sufficiently European (in other words, for 
not taking notice enough of M. Schlegel and 
his works). Auguste de Stael, in pyaising 
\hese works, said that if there came a being 
fresh from another planet, to whom he 
wished to give a clear and noble idea of 
t the arts, literature, philosophy, &c. of this 
earth, he would present to him the “Edin- 
burgh Review.” M. Schlegel seemed to 
think that this planetary visitant had much 
better come to him for information. 
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28th. My birthday. They come too quick. 
Went in and breakfasted with Mrs. S. Got 
some money, and came out with Fielding, 
young Talbot, and Montgomery, who dined 
with me ; Villamil and Kenny of the party. 
A very nice dinner (as all seemed to think), 
and the whole day agreeable. Fielding 
told us, that when Gouvion de St. Cyr, in 
the beginning of the Revolution, happened 
to go to some bureau (for a passport I be- 
lieve), and gave his name, Monsieur de Saint 
Cyr , the clerk answered, II n’y a pas de De. 
Eh him! M. Saint Cyr. — II riy a pas de 
Saint. Diahle , M. Cyr f done. — II n'y a pas 
de Sire ; nous avorn dlcapiU le tyran. 

30th. No company at Fielding’s. Talked 
of strange etymologies ; poltroon, from pol- 
lice truncij soldiers who cut off their thumbs 
to avoid going to the wars; topsy-turvey, 
from topside t’other way ; hocus pocus, from 
hoc est corpus , &c. ; pantaloon, from pianta 
leone. A good punning one — mtchant I 
(wicked), from mbche (a wick), &c. i 

June 4th. Kenny said that Antony Pas- 
quin (who was a veiy dirty fellow) “ died of 
a cold caught by washing his face.” 

fith. A large party asked to dine at Vil- 
lamil’s to-day. Begged of him to let the 
dinner take place at our cottage instead, as 
the alarming state of the child would make 
it uncomfortable for him to have company 
at his home; but he preferred letting it 
remain as it was. Company there : the 
Storys, the Sapios, Dr. Williams, Wilder, 
Irving, Mr. Ilinchliffe, and Kenny after 
dinner. Neither Bessy nor Mrs. Yillamil 
came down. Bessy resolved to sit up with 
little Mary to-night, who was evidently 
dying. 

Gth. At about a quarter after ten this 
morning the poor little thing died. Bessy 
and Dr. Williams sat up with it the whole 
night, and Bessy had it for six hours on her 
lap, where at last it died. Williams said 
he never saw anything like the strength of 
mind, and, indeed, of body, which Bessy 
showed throughout ^he whole time. This 
day altogether very gloomy. We dined 
with Yillamil, and he, and I, and Williams 
walked in the evening. 
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7th. This day still more miserable tha 
yesterday; the weather wretched, aiid th 
house comfortless and deserted, from Bessy 
being* away all day with Mrs. Villamil. 
Wrote a few lines. 

8th. Had fixed to-day to dine with Lord 
Bristol, to meet Madame de Genlis: felt 
very ill-inclined to it, from my spirits and 
the barometer both being low. However, 
went in without having quite made up my 
mind. At near six o’clock sent an apology 
to Ldrd Bristol, dated from La Butte, but 
the stupid servant said I was in Paris, which 
brought a note back again from his lordship 
entreating me, if possible, to come. I how- 
ever persisted in my caprice, and dined at 
Story’s. Not quite right ; for he is a most 
amiable man, and deserved the effort ; but 
the necessity of returning home at night, 
and having to walk in thin shoes up the 
wet road from the cdl^rifere to my cottage, 
is too great an operation to expect from 
any one. 

13th. Went in for the purpose of dining 
with the Hollands. Called on Lady Bess- 
borough ; told me that, when she was a 
child, she was m pension at Versailles ; used 
to be a good deal taken notice of by Marie 
Antoinette ; spoke of the very striking air 
of dignity her countenance could assume. 
On one occasion, when she (Lady B.) had 
been playing with her in the morning, there 
was to be a reception of ambassadors, whom 
it was the custom for the Queen to receive 
sitting at the bottom of the bed. The child, 
anxious to see the ceremony, hid herself in 
the bed-curtains, and was so astonished and 
even terrified by the change which took 
place in the Queen’s coimtenance, on the 
entrance of the ambassadors, that the feeling 
has never been forgotten by her to this hour. 
Met Luttrell on the Boulevards and walked 
with him. In remarking rather a pretty 
woman who passed he said, “ The French 
women are often in the suburbs of beauty, 
but never enter the town.” Company at 
Lord Holland’s, Allen, Henry Fox, the black 
Fox (attached to the embassy), Denon, and, 
to my great delight, Lord John Russell, 
who arrived this morning. Lord Holland 


told before dinner (a propos of something), 
of a man who professed to have studied 
“ Euclid ” all through, and upon some one 
saying to him, "Well, solve me that prob- 
lem,” answered, u Oh, I never looked at the 
cuts.” The dinner rather triste and gen6, 
both from Lord Holland’s absence (being 
laid up with the gout) and Denon’s presence, 
one foreigner always playing the deuce with 
a dinner-party. 

14th. Went to breakfast with Lord John. 
Has brought me a copy of his last book, 
“ On the English Government and Constitu- 
tion,” which is already going into a second 
edition. Was bearer of a letter from the 
Longmans, which makes me even more 
downhearted than I have been for some 
days, as it shows how dilatory and indiffer- 
ent all parties have been in the Bermuda 
negotiation, and how little probability there 
is of a speedy, or indeed any, end to my 
exile. Mentioned Scott having shown a 
letter acknowledging a copy " from the 
' author ” of “ Kenilworth.” I expressed my 
doubts as to the possibility of one man find- 
ing time for the research (to say nothing of 
the writing) necessary for accuracy in the 
costume, &c. &c. of such works ; but he says 
they are only superficially or apparently cor- 
rect ; that, if looked closely into by one con- 
versant in antiquities and the histoiy of the 
respective periods, they abound in errors ; 
that Charles Wynne detected some gross 
ones in u Ivanhoe,” besides others veiy 
trivial, which the orthodox Charles was as 
much horrified at as the more serious ones. 
For instance, " only think wliat an unpardon- 
able mistake Scott has fallen into about the 
Earl of Leicester ” (this must have been in 
" Kenilworth ”) : “ he has made him a 
Knight of St. Andrew, when he was in 
reality a Knight of St. Michael I ” or, vice 
versa , for I forget which way it was. 

18th. Called on Lord John Russell, who 
was about dressing to dine with Lord Stafford. 
Told him all I thought of the wisdom, mo- 
deration, and usefulness of his last work. 
Kenny and his wife supped with us. He 
told some very amusing stories about Lanza 
the composer and Reynolds, who was about 
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to write an opera for him. “ Have you done 
some oder littel tings, Mr. Reynolds?” — 
“ Oh, yes, several.” “ Vat is one, par exem- 
ple ?”• — “ Oh, it was I who wrote ‘ Out of 

Place,’ last winter.” “ God d ■, I hope 

dis will be better dan dat.” The scene, too, 
at the rehearsal of the music, where, to 
Lanza’s despair, they were cutting it by 
pages-full in the orchestra, and when little 
Simons, imitating Lanza’s voice out of a 
comer, said, "You may cut dere,” — “ Who 
de devil say dat? no, no, — cut! cut! noting 
but cut] You will cut my troat at last” 

21st. Irving, who was to dine with me, 
came about two, and brought the MS. of the 
work he is writing to read to me, which he 
did sitting on the grass in the walk up to the 
Rocher. It is amusing, but will, I fear, 
much disappoint the expectation his Sketches 
have raised. Between three and four, Lord 
John and Luttrell arrived, and all walked 
I together to Meudon. We were speaking of 
the pedantic phrases of physicians, — the 
word “ exhibit ” for instance ; and Luttrell 
said that “exhibit ” was chiefly used for mer- 
cury. “ You exhibit mercury, throw in the 
bark, and premise a venaesectio.” Villamil, 
Mrs. S., and Jane Power were our other 
diners. The dinner (the physique of it) was 
not so good as usual, but I made up in the 
wines, — Chambertin, Champagne, Madeira, 
White Hermitage, Claret, and Muscat. In 
speaking of my abuse of the Americans, 
Irving said it was unlucky that some of my 
best verses were upon that subject put 
them in his strongest pickle,” said Luttrell. 

25th. A large diner champetre given by 
the Villamils, in the park of Bellevue : the 
Storys, Kennys, Williams, Irving, Poole 
(author of “ Hamlet Travesti ”), &c. &c. ; 
pleasant enough. After Williams and I had 
sung one of the “Irish Melodies,” somebody 
said, “ Everything that’s national is delight- 
ful.” “ Except the National Debt, ma’am,” 
says Poole. In talking of the organs in 
Gall’s craniological system, Poole said he 
supposed a drunkard had a batrel organ. 

27th. Lady Davy called,* asked her to 
stay to dinner, which she did. Our company 
Lords Granard and Ranclifle, Kenny, Irving, 
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Mrs. Story, and Jane Power. Kenny said 
of Luttrell’s “ Advice to Julia,” “that it was 
too long and not broad enough.” Raneliffo 
said that the chancellor is of opinion the 
Queen must be admitted to the coronation 
dinner if she claims it, and that they are 
inventing all sorts of large tureens, &c. &c. 
to hide her from the king. 

28th. Called on the Hollands : both very 
gracious : wanted me to stay to dinner, but 
I had promised the Storys to go to the fete 
at Beaujon in the evening. Lord H. praised 
“ Lalla Rookh ” very warmly ; and my Lady 
declared that, in spite of her objection to 
Eastern things, she must, some time or other , 
read it herself. Said she also hated Northern 
subjects, which Lord H. remarked was un- 
lucky, as the only long poem he had ever 
written was in that region. Spoke of Can- 
ning. Lord H. said ho was not ill- tempered, 
but wrong-headed, and had la main malheu - 
reuse, always contriving to turn the worst 
view of the public towards the public ,* that 
this arose very much from over-refinement, 
and from aiming at high delicacy of senti- 
ment, &c. On my saying that authors now 
did not keep their poems nine years, Lord 
II. said, “ No, no ; who is to pay the interest 
all the while ?” 

July 2nd. Took Irving, to present him to 
the Hollands : my lady very gracious to him: 
Lord John there. I told him that Villamil 
meant to translate his last work into Spanish 
for the enlightenment of his countrymen, 
and find he is much pleased at the intention. 
Lord Holland said there might be some 
useful notes added to the translation, con- 
taining hints to the Spaniards on the im- 
provement of their present institutions, &c. 
&c. Mentioned, as an instance of the foppery 
of the French about their language, that an 
author, some time since, writing a play on 
the subject of Philippe le Bel, where the 
word monnaie must of necessity be introduced, 
found, after consulting the chief literacy men 
of his acquaintance, that it was impossible 
to introduce that word in the full dress of 
poetry, and accordingly was compelled to 
give up the plan altogether. Qucere , whether 
cash is not subject to the same difficulty? 
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Lord II. doubted whether cash was a legiti- 
mate English word, though, as Irving re- 
marked, it is as old as Ben .Tonson, there 
being a charactor called Cash in one of his 
comedies. Lord II. said Mr. Fox was of 
opinion that the word mob * was not genuine 
English. Appointed to dine with Lord John 
at Riche’s. Went to Lady Mildmay for the 
MS. of Lord Byron I had lent her to read ; 
sat some time with her. Mentioned how 
much she felt afraid of Lord Byron, when 
she used to meet him in society in London j 
and that once, when he spoke to her in a 
doorway, her heart beat so violently that she 
could hardly answer him. She said it was 
not only her awe of his great talents, but the 
peculiarity of a sort of under look he used 
to give, that produced this effect upon her. 
Separated from Lord John about eight, and 
returned in the Parisienne with Mrs. S. and 
Jane at nine. Lord John means to come 
to take a bed with us at the pavilion wo had 
last summer. 

3rd. Company at the Hollands’, Lambton, 
Lady Louisa and her sister, Lord Alvanley, 
Lord John, Lattin, Lord Thanet, Lord Gower, 
&c. Talking of Delille, Lord II. said that, 
notwithstanding his pretty description of 
Kensington Gardens, ho walked with him 
once thero, and he did not know them when 
he was in them. Mad. de Stael never looked 
at anything ; passed by scenery of every kind 
without a glance at it ; which did not, how- 
ever, prevent her describing it. I said that 
Lord Byron could not describe anything 
which he had not had actually under his 
eyes, and that he did it either on the spot or 
immediately after. This, Lord Holland re- 
marked, was the sign of a true poet, to write 
only from impressions; but where then do 
all the imaginary scenes of Dante, Milton, 
&c. go, if it is necessary to see what we 
describe in order to be a true poet P Lattin 
mentioned that Gail, the old Greek professor 

here, who was a ‘great friend of Delille’s, J 
embalmed him after his death, and varnished 
him, and after making a horrible figure of 
the poor poet, put a wreath of laurel round 
his head. Lord Holland mentioned having 
once been betrayed into a most exaggerated 
compliment, in saying that Virgil was lucky 
in meeting a poet as great as himself to 
translate him: to which Delille answered, 
u Savez vous, milord, que ce que vous dites Id est 
joli, mais trte joli” Before dinner, on my 
remarking to Luttrell a fine ©fleet of sunshine 
in the garden, which very soon passed away, 
he said, “ How often in life wq should like 
to arrest our beaux moment; should be so 
obliged to the Jive minutes if they would only 
stay ten.” Allen, on our talking of persons 
who described what they had not seen, said 
that Adam Smith never attended to anything 
that was said in conversation; and yet (or 
rather, perhaps, because he did not attend) 
used to give the most delightful and amusing 
accounts of all that had been said, filling up 
the few outlines his ear had caught from his 
own imagination. Talked of the numerous 
editions of Voltaire now printed. (By the 
bye, Gallois mentioned the other day, as an 
instance of the great increase of printing and 
publishing, that in Marmontel’s lifetime they 
did not venture to publish a complete edition 
of his works, but printed the popular things 
separate from the rest, in order to facilitate 
the sale ; and that it took a long lapse of 
time, oven so, to sell off the whole ; whereas, 
within some years past, a collection of all 
his works has gone off not only successfully, 
but rapidly. He granted, however, that 
reading has not increased in proportion, but 
that books are become more an article of 
furniture and luxury than of study. 

Lord Holland said that Lord Exeter 
burned his copy of Voltaire at the beginning 
of the French Devolution, and that he had 
been told Lord Granville had actually turned 
a copy out of his library at the same time. 
Went with Fazakerley and Morier to 

M. Langles’: a dingy set of savans there. 

M. Langles very civil to me: talked of 
u Lalla Rookh ; ” offered the use of his 
library, &c. &c. Introduced to M. Jullien, 

* This word was first used in England in 1679. 

“ I n that year,” says Lord Macaulay, “ our tongue 
was enriched with two words, Mob and Sham, re- 
markable memorials of a season of tumult and im- 
posture.”— History of England, vol. i. p. 256. 
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editor of the “ Revue Encyclopedique,” who 
| said he was about to write a detailed article 
' upon my works, their character, &c. &c. 

Was afterwards introduced to M. B , 

who addressed me in poetical prose ; said 
he had soupiri after me for a long time 
that he last summer wandered through the 
country which I had immortalised by my 
“ Melodies; ” “Je ny pensois qu'a vous ; jc 
vom demandois %ux rockers” fyc. fyc. Was 
rather bored by the whole thing, and heartily 
glad to escape. 

5th. Went in early with Villamil for the 
purpose of introducing him to Lord Holland. 
Much talk about Spanish, politics, on which 
subject Lord H. and Allen are very much in- 
terested. Walked about the garden with 
them. Dined at Morier’s : company, M. 
Langles, Denon, Pozzo di Borgo, Hamilton. 
Pozzo di Borgo very complimentary to me 
on my introduction to him. Much talk 
about Egypt. A curious matter of specula- 
tion to trace the source from which she 
derived her knowledge and civilisation. 
Could not have been from the East by the 
Red Sea, because it is evident it proceeded 
immediately from Upper Egypt, a course it 
could not have got into upon this supposi- 
tion. It must have been from Abyssinia and 
the interior of Africa, which bewilders the 
mind but to think of. The interior of Africa ! 
how little we really know of this world ! 
In .talking of Soult’s pictures, on my men- 
tioning that I heard he wished to sell them, 
Pozzo di Borgo said that, if so, he should be 
happy to treat with him for them for his 
master the Emperor; that he had made 
some very good purchases in Paris ; among 
others the Gallery of Malmaison, which he 
had bought, I think, for seventy thousand 
pounds. In this collection was the Cupid 
and Psyche of Canova. In the evening 
a Frenchman came in who had dined 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
brought the intelligence that Buonaparte 
had died on the 5th of May. Pozzo di 
Borgo, in talking to me of the news, said it 
was a triste catastrophe, and that, in spite of 
everything, he could not help feeling a sen- 
timent de tristresse at it. He asked if I was 
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at work upon any subject, and trusted I 
would not remain idle. 

(5th. Busy preparing the pavilion for 
Lord John. Our company to dinner : Lord 
Granard, Lady Adelaide, Lady Caroline, 
Lord John, Luttrell, Fazakerley, and Vil- 
lamil. The day very agreeable. Luttrell 
in good spirits, and highly amusing: told 
of an Irishman, who, having jumped into 
the water to save a mini from drowning, 
upon receiving sixpence from the person as 
a reward for the service, looked first at tho 
sixpence, then at him, and at last exclaimed, 
“By Jasus, I’m over-paid for tho job.” 

I Lord John told us that Bobus Smith one 
day, in conversation with Talleyrand, having 
brought in somehow the beauty of his mother, 
T. said, “ CStoit done votrepbre quin'Stoitpas 
bien” By the bye, I yesterday gave Lady 
Holland Lord Byron’s “ Memoirs ” to read ; 
and on my telling her that I rather feared he 
had mentioned her name in an unfair manner 
somewhere, she said, “ Such things give me 
no imeasiness: I know perfectly well my 
station in the world ; and I know all that 
can be said of me. As long as the few 
friends that I really am sure of speak kindly 
of me (and I would not believe the contrary 
if I saw it in black and white), all that the 
rest of the world can say is a matter of com- 
plete indifference to me.” There are some 
fine points about Lady Holland ; she is a warm 
and active friend, and I should think her 
capable of high-mindedness upon occasions, 

8tli. A proof that Lord John feels himself 
comfortable is, that he has begun another 
book this morning; the subject the “French 
Revolution ; ” or rather a sketch of the long . 
series of misrule and profligacy in the upper 
orders that led to it, and made it necessary. 

It will, I have no doubt, be amusing, be- 
cause he means to found it upon anecdotes 
drawn from the French Memoirs; and it 
will be useful, as reminding those people 
who now talk of nothing but the “ horrors 
of the French Revolution,” that there were 
other horrors antecedent to it, which must 
in fairness be taken into account. 

9th. Irving came to breakfast, for the 
purpose of taking leave (being about to set 
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off for England), and of reading to me some 
more of his new work ; some of it much 
livelier than the first ho read. He has 
given the description of the booksellers’ 
dinner so exactly like what I told him of 
one of the Longmans’ (the carving partner, 
the partner to laugh at the popular author’s 
jokes, the twelve-edition writers treated with 
claret, &c.), that I very much fear my friends 
in Paternoster Row will know themselves 
in the picture. 

10th. Went in to dine at Lord Holland’s, 
Yillamil being unable to go from the gout. 
Company, Lord John, Fazakerley, Irving, 
and Allen. Left them at nine, and came 
out in Villamil’s carriage alone at eleven. 
Kenny and Irving set off together for Eng- 
land to-morrow. Lord John mentioned to 
me some verses written upon "Lalla 
Rookh ; ” he did not say (nor, I believe, 
know) by whom, but not amiss : — 

" Lai la Rookh 

Is a book 

By Thomas Moore, 

Who has written four, 

Each warmer 

Than the former ; 

So the most recent 

Is the least decent.” 

11th. Breakfasted at Villamil’s to meet 
the Marquis Santa Cruz and his family ; very 
amiable persons. Am much inclined to 
think with Lord Holland, that the Spa- 
niards altogether are among the best people 
of Europe. A good deal of talk with the 
Marquis. Tie says that Spain, whatever 
she may suffer or do, will not retrograde in 
liberty. Told me of the reception which 
the Comte d’Artois, the other day, gave to 
Torreno, the Spanish minister to Berlin ; he 
hardly looked at him when introduced by 
Santa Cruz, but turning abruptly round to 
the Prussian minister said, " J'espere que vous 
serez content du ministre que nous venous 
cTenvoyer chez vom (meaning Chateau- 
briand) ; au moinSy il ne revolutionna'a pas 
votre pays: ” this is worse than foolish. 

14th. Went into town at four to dine at 
Lord Holland’s: company, Lord Gower, 
Due de Broglie, Dumont of Geneva, Lord 
John, &c. Lord Holland said that the 

Cheltenham waters are manufactured eveiy 
morning for the drinkers, and are not natural. 
Some pleasant conversation with Lord H. in 
the evening. He said that Apreece (the 
Cadwallader of Foote) had a trick of suck- 
ing his wrist now and then with a sort of 
supping noise, in which Foote exactly 
imitated him. Upon this farce coming out, 
Apreece went* to Garrick for the purpose 
of consulting him as to the propriety of 
challenging Foote for the insult; but all 
Garrick said was, "My dear sir, don’t think 
of doing any such thing; why, he would 
shoot you through the guts before you had 
supped two oysters off your wrist.” Spoke 
of Foote’s farces ; "Witty, but wrong,” in 
Smirke, which Foote used to say so well. 

18th. Called upon Gallois, who told me 
that he had just seen a pamphlet in prose, 
professing to be " traduit de V Anglais de Sir 
Thomas Moore , on the Death of Buona- 
parte,” with an ode on the same subject 
annexed, as written by Lord Byron: an 
audacious catchpenny; but it’s something 
that one’s name can furnish a catchpenny. 
Came out to Sevres at three: at dinner 
early at Villamil’s : Lord John, Fazakerley, 
Luttrell, Lady Davy, Gallois, and Ora (a 
Spaniard). The day very agreeable. Lut- 
trell mentioned too, at dinner, a good sort of 
sham problem, "Given, the tonnage of a 
ship, and the course she is upon; required, 
the name of the captain.” 

24th. Saw Bessy comfortably off at nine 
o’clock, with Jane Power, Hannah, and 
dear little Tom. Heaven guard her ! Dined 
at Lord Holland’s: company, Ellis (Lord 
Clifden’s son), Mr. Sneyd (who, I find, is 
the author of those lines on "Lalla Rookh”), 
Sir Charles Stuart, Lord John, &c. Ellis 
rather clever. Had some very delightful 
conversation with Lord Holland after dinner. 
Told me some highly amusing anecdotes 

about Dr. , a matter-of-fact Irish atheist, 

resident in France during the Revolution ; 
who, Lord II. thinks, was mainly instru- 
mental in heating Burke’s imagination about 
that event, by writing letters to him, in 
which he claimed for himself and brother 
atheists the whole credit of bringing it 
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about. Butko' believed him, and saw no- 
thing thenceforth but atheism and all sorts 
of horrors at the bottom t>f it. Lord H.’s 
mimicry of this .man’s manner ; of his boasts 
of proaelytism among his patients, "at those 
moments when the solemnity of their situa- 
tion made their minds more open to the 
truth j ” of his rising in a French coffee- 
house, when some one had oppressed doubts 
whether ever any mat was really an atheist, 
and saying gravely, “ Monsieur, fai Vhonneur 
de Tetre ; non seulement je ne crois pas qu'il 
y ait un Dieu, maisje le sais et je le prouve” 
$c. fyc. : all was irresistibly comical, and 
made us laugh as heartily as ever Liston 
did. Sir 0. Stuart* afterwards joined us. 
Talked of foreign ministers : their difficulty 
sometimes in making out materials for des- 
patches. The Prussian government requires 
of its ministers to turn at least the first page. 

25th. Called upon Lattin, who showed 
me the room which he destines for mo in his 
house ; a little dark, dirty, bathing-room. 
I’ll none of it. 

26th. Dined at Lattin’s ; company, Lords 
Holland, John Russell, Thanet, and Trimles- 
town; Messrs. Maine de Biron and Denon, 
Luttrell, and Coneannon. Abundance of 
noise and Irish stories from Lattin ; some of 
them very good. A man asked another to 
come and dine off boiled beef and potatoes 
with him. “ That I will,” says the other ; 
“ and it’s rather odd it should be exactly the 
same dinner I had at home for myself, bar- 
ring the beef” Some one using the old ex- 
pression about some light wino ho was giv- 
ing, “ There’s not a headacho in a hogshead 
of it,” was answered, “No, but there’s a 
bellyache in every glass of it.” In talking 
of the feeling of the Irish for Buonaparte, 
Lattin said, that when he was last in Ire- 
land, he has been taken to a secret part of the 
cabin by one of his poor tenants, who whis- 
pered “ I’ll know you'll not betray me, sir ; 
but just look there, and tell me whether 
that’s the real thing” pointing to a soi-disant 
portrait of Buonaparte, which was neither 
more nor less than a print of Marshal Saxe, 


* Afterwards Lord Stuart de Rothesay. 


or some such ancient. Denon told an anec- 
dote of a man, who having been asked re- 
peatedly to dinner by a person whom he 
knew to be but a shabby Amphitryon, went 
at last, and found the dinner so meagre and 
bad, that he did not get a bit to eat. When 
the dishes were removing, the host said, 
“ Well, now the ice is broken, I suppose you 
will ask me to dine with you some day.” — 
“ Most willingly.” ' “ Name your day, then.” 
— “ Aujourtfhui , par excmple ,” answered the 
dinnerless guest. Lord Holland told of a 
man remarkable for absence, who, dining 
t>nce at the same sort of shabby repast, 
fancied himself in his own house, and began 
to apologise for the wretchedness of the din- 
’ ner. Luttrell told of a good phraso of an at- 
torney’s, in speaking of a reconciliation that 
had taken place between two persons whom 
he wished to set by the ears, “ I am sorry to 
tell you, sir, that a compromise has broken 
out between the parties.” 

27th. Breakfasted at Lord Granard’s. 
Called afterwards on the Miss Berrys. Miss 
Berry employed about some work which 
will make it necessary for her to come and 
live in France. Having a private oppor- 
tunity to write to Lord Byron, sent him his 
(supposed) “ Ode on Napoleon’s Death,” 
and a ridiculous engraving of him upon a 
r ocher, in order “that ho might see what 
justice they do to his mind and body here.” 
Got a letter in the evening from my darling 
Bessy, who had arrived safely at Calais, and 
gives the following laconic description of her 
fellow-travellers : — “ Little Tom on the wav 
was delightful, Jane very quiet, poor Hannah 
very sick, the gentleman very gentlemanly, * 
and the lady (I think) a lady’s maid.” Re- 
ceived also a letter from Murray, consenting 
to givo me two thousand guineas for Lord 
Byron’s “Memoirs,” on condition that, in 
case of survivorship, I should consent to bo 
the editor. 

30th. Another letter from my darling 
Bessy, who has arrived safe at Dover. 
Went into town; saw my dearest Ana- 
stasia in my way. Called at the Hollands’ : 
asked me Jo dine; and though I went in 
with the determination of being free for the 
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evening, I consented. Frere’s brother just 
arrived from Constantinople. Told us some- 
thing about the Turks j but very muddily, 
as if he had been himself dosed among them 
with opium. Drove about a little with Mrs. 
S. Somebody told at dinner of a little 
French boy from College saying, when his 
father remonstrated with him upon some 
insubordination or waywardness he had been 
guilty of, 11 Metis, papa , il faut marcher avec 
sm sibcle.” Lady H. showed me some 
verses Lord Holland had written to her in 
English and Latin upon the subject of Na- 
poleon’s gift : some lines of Lord John’s too. 
She said I must do something of the same 
kind, and wished she could have a few lines 
from Lord Byron too, to add to her triumph. 
Lord Holland’s verses chiefly turn upon the 
circumstance of the box having been origin- 
ally given to Napoleon by the Pope, for his 
clemency in sparing Rome, Frere objected 
to the last line of the Latin. 

81st. Made two sets of verses to Lady 
JI. about the box before I got out of bed, 
but did not write them down. Called upon 
her with the intention of breakfasting, but 
she looked so out of temper, that though I 
sat down to the table, yet as no one asked 
me to partake of what was going on, did not 
venture to say that I had not breakfasted. 

August 1st. Foimd Rogers was arrived. 
Drove about a little with Mrs. S., and called 
upon Rogers at four ; his sister and niece 
witli him. Received me most cordially, and 
I truly happy to see him again. Stayed with 
him till it was time to dress for dinner 
at the Hollands’ : company there, Lord 
Tlianet, Lord John, Gallois, the two young 
Foxes, &c. Somebody mentioned that 
Canning had said, upon Ward’s late tirade 
in the House against Austria, u Then I sup- 
pose lodgings are very bad and dear at 
Vienna.” Lady H. read me a letter from 
Lord William Russell at Spa, in which he 
mentions that the Grand Duchess of Russia 
is there, and that she always carries about 
with her two copies of “ Lalla Rookh ” 
most splendidly boimd and studded with 
precious stones, one of which he had seen. 
In the evening came Benjamin Constant, 


Casimir Pifrier (a veiy good-looking mas); 
Lord Alvanley, &c, '' / ! . 

3rd. Rogers* having proposed to cOme 
out *to the pavilion to-day With hid' rfriptyX , 
bustled away early with a pigeon-pie and 
some other provisions for the dinner. Took 
up a pretty Dutch girl in my cuckoo, who 
deals in shawls, and gave me her history. 
With the assistance of Mallard the traiteur 
and Mrs. Villamil, made out a very respect- 
able bill of fare. The Rogerses arrived be- 
fore two o’clock, and went with me to Meu- 
don and the Sevres manufactory : our din- 
ner very lively and agreeable } Villamil and 
Lord John of the party. Lord John slept 
in the little pavilion. Rogers quite dis- 
tressed at hearing from me that Lord Byron 
had just finished a tragedy on the stoiy of 
Foscari. 

6th. Went into town with Villamil. 
Called on the M'Leods, iji order to fix a 
day for them to take me to Coulon’s danc- 
ing school, to see the new Spanish dancer 
of whom so much is said. Dined at the 
Cadran Bleu with Rogers, his sister, and 
niece, and Lord John. A letter to-day 
from Bessy, who is safe in Wiltshire. 

7th. Breakfasted at Story’s. Had my 
little Anastasia in from Mrs. Forster’s, to 
show her to the Rogerses. Walked her 
about a little afterwards, and met several 
of my acquaintances, who seemed to admire 
the dear girl a good deal : bought her a little 
French book. Mrs. Stoiy took me in her 
carriage to pay a visit to Bowditch (the 
Ashantee man), who has sent mo a whole 
heap of his new publications. Dined with 
Rogers and his sister at Beauvilliers ’ ; they 
went to the Fran 9 ais afterwards, and I to 
“ Otello : ” fine effects of harmony in this 
opera, and a few touches of feeling, such as 
Otello’s “ Si, dopo lei morrb,” and the scene 
where Desdemona hears the gondolier sing- 
ing, u Nessun maggior dolore : ” this whole 
scene very romantically imagined. 

8th. Have been lucky enough to get my 
cook back. Went to Chevet’s to buy a pie 
towards my dinner at home to-day ; per - 
dreaux aux truffes ; gave thirteen francs for 
it. Mrs. Villamil, however, just come to 
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town; says they expect Lord John and me 
to dine with them, which will be more con- 
venient. Called on the Hollands. Wrote 
out for Lady H. one of the sets of verses 
which I made upon Napoleon’s gift to her, 
and which she seemed to like very well. 
Lord John drove me out to S&vres in his 
cabriolet; dined with Yillamil. By the 
bye, there have been lately some attacks 
upon me in the " Courier,” and a defence in 
the " Chronicle ; ” the former, however, far 
more flattering than the latter, as bestowing 
warm praise in the midst of its censure. 

10th. Breakfasted with Rogers. spoke 
depreciatingly of Chantrey and Canova. 
Said Gerard’s Henri IV. was " like a tin- 
shop,” which is true ; a hard glitter about it. 
Explained to me what is called breadth of 
light, by Correggio’s picture of the Nymph 
and Satyr. Went to Den oil’s ; hismeeting with 
Rogers very comjcal — kissing him, &c. &c. 

12th. Breakfasted at Tortoni’s, and went 
afterwards to see the new opera house, a re- 
hearsal going on. Went at one o’clock, a 
large party of us, to see Soult’s pictures; 
Lady Holland, Madame Durazzo and her 
husband, Lord Clare, Ellis (Lord Clifden’s 
son), the Rogerses, &c. &c. Was anxious 
to see whether this collection could conquer 
the prejudices R. has against Murillo. He 
confessed he never before had such a high 
idea of this master, but still saw all the 
faults of his manner, the want of strength 
and decision, the florid colouring, the un- 
dignified and ordinary nature of his figures 
and faces, &c. &c. In talking to Rogers 
about my living in Paris, I said, " One 
would not enjoy even Paradise, if one was 
obliged to live in it.” " No,” says he : " I 
daresay when Adam and Eve were turned 
out, they were very happy.” 

13th. A dinner given by Lord John, at 
Roberts’, to the Rogerses, Luttrell, and mo ; 
gayer day than Saturday. Rogers’s story 
of his having called a lady une femme galante 
et g6ntreu8c at P6re la Chaise to-day ; her 
anger and the laughter of her companion, who 
seemed as if she said, "It’s all out; even 
strangers know it.” 

14th. Dined at Lord Holland’s : company, 


Lord and Lady Sefton, Rogers, Humboldt, 
&c. Humboldt mentioned at dinner a theory 
of Volney’s (I think), with respect to the 
influence of climate upon language ; that, in 
a cold, foggy atmosphere, people are afraid 
to open their mouths, and hence the indis- 
tinctness and want of richness and fulness 
in the sounds of their language; whereas, 
in a soft balsamic air, which the mouth will- 
ingly opens to inhale, the contrary effect 
takes place. 

15th. Breakfasted with R. : read mo his 
stoiy of Foscari, which is told veiy strik- 
ingly. Dined at McLeod’s : party, Villamil, 
Mr. Gisdin, and myself. A little McLeod 
(two years and a half old) repeated to me, 
quite correctly, the lines from "LallaRooldi,” 
" Tell me not of joys above,” taught by his 
young aunt, who seems to have everything 
I ever wrote by heart. Rogers, speaking of 
the sort of conscription of persons of all 
kinds that is put in force for the dinner 
of the Hollands, said, "there are two parties 
before whom everybody must appear — them 
and the police.” 

19th. Lord John drover me in his cabrio- 
let. Both dined at the Hollands’: company, 
Villamil, Arnauld the poet, Mrs. .Rawdon, 
a Mr. Ponsonby, &c. It turns out to be 
quite an invention what Madame Hamelin 
told me at Montrond’s, of Arnauld having 
translated " Lalla Rookh.” What led to 
the mistake was his having mentioned to 
her that he was trying to put some of my 
Melodies into French verso : a good deal of 
talk with him before dinner. Said to be 
one of the authors of the " Miroir ; ” the go- 
vernment persecute him incessantly. Lord 
H. told me that, among the thirty excepted 
from the amnesty on the Restoration, Fla- 
hault’s name was at first inserted, but through 
Talleyrand’s interest was afterwards re- 
moved, and (as they thought it necessary to 
make up the exact number of thirty) poor 
Amauld’s name, being the first that occurred, 
put in his place. 

23rd. Dined at Rancliffe’s: company, 
Villamil, Lord John, Long Wellesley, Daly, 
&c. Wellesley mentioned an anecdote to 
show the insincerity of George III., that in 
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giving the ribbon to Lord Wellesley (after 
having done all he could* as Lord W. well 
knew, to avoid giving it to him), he said, “I 
recollect, my Lord, having thought, when 
I saw you as a boy at Eton, that I should 
one day have to bestow this distinction upon 
you.” Lord R. told a good thing about 
Sir E. Nagle’s coming to our present king 
when the news of Buonaparte’s death had 
just arrived, and saying, “I have the plea- 
sure to tell your Majesty that your bitterest 
enemy is dead.” “ No ! is she, by Gad ? ” 
said the king. Put this into verse after- 
wards. 

25th. A letter yesterday from my dearest 
Bessy, full of the most natural and touching 
phrases ; just like herself in every word of 
it. Dined at the Hollands’ ,• company : Lord 
Darlington, Madame Durazzo, Lord John, 
&c. Sat near Lord II., who was, as usual, 
most hearty and agreeable. Talked of his 
early habits of inimiciy; how difficult ho 
had often found it to avoid mimicking peoplo 
in re-stating what they had said ; particu- 
larly Lord Loughborough. Heard his uncle 
mimic Pitt in the house. 

31st. Got up early and went to the 
Messageries Royales, for the chance of see- 
ing some one I knew going off in the Calais 
coach, who might bear a message to Bessy 
for me. Gave a card to the conducteur, on 
which I wrote with a pencil that I would 
wait her arrival at Paris. Breakfasted with 
Lord John: drove me afterwards to the 
I Hollands’. Much talk with him about his 
intended political steps the next session : 
means to bring forward a plan of reform; 
j evidently displeased with the shilly-shally 
| conduct of his party. Foimd Lord Holland 
in high spirits, and reciting verses in all 
languages, while he tore up his bills and 
letters ; among other things the following 
of Cowper’s: — 

“ Doctor Jortin 
Had the good fortin, 

To write these verses 
On tombs and hearses ; 

Which I, being jinglish, 

Have done into English.” 

This led us to talk of Jortin’s Qua te sub 


tenerd, and Gruter’s including it among his 
collection of ancient inscriptions, which, 
Lord H. said, surprised him, there being 
some evident clues to its detection as modem* 
The word oro, as it is here used, and the 
situation in the line of the word crudeUa; 
the one (I think, he said) being of modem 
use, and the latter only used in the early 
Latin authors. Lord H. repeated, with 
much emphasis, those fine verses of Dryden’s 
about transubstantiation (“Can I believe 
. . . that the great Maker of the world 
could die ”), which I have heard Matthew 
Montague say he has known Mr. Fox write 
out to amuse himself during an election 
committee. Lord H. showed me some 
verses he had written the day before ; one, 
upon a clock, with the design of U Amour 
fait passer le Terns on it, beginning some- 
thing this way, 

“ Love, says the poet, makes Time pass, 

But I’m inclined to doubt him ; 

Dismiss the roving boy ; alas ! 

Time pushes on without him.” 

The , other, a string of similes on his son 
Charles, of which I remember the following 
(N. Charles is a great person for recol- 
lecting dates): 

“ That he’s like a palm-tree, it well may be said, 

Having always a cluster of dates in his head.” 

September 3rd. A letter from Bessy to 
my great delight : her too hospitable spirit 
has induced her to ingfte two girls (the 
Miss Belchers) to pay us a visit iere, and 
they arc actually coming with her. 

4th, Came out to Sevres to order every- 
thing to bo ready for Bessy’s reception. 
Dined with the Storys, and drove in the 
evening to the Messageries Royales. At 
about eight the diligence anived, and in it 
the dear girl and her little one, whom I was 
right happy to see ; the Miss Belchers, too, 
with her. Mrs. S.’s carriage brought us all 
out to S&vres. 

5th. Passed the morning in talking over 
what has happened since we parted. After 
dinner went in to fetch Anastasia. 

8th. Took in Bessy and her young friends 
for the purpose of passing two or three days 
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at the Storys’, and showing them some of 
thq, lions. I dined at Mad. de Souza’s : 
company, Count Funchal, Gallois, Lord 
John, and Binda. Talked of the clever 
men of Italy — Nicollini, Fabbroni, &c. 
Fontana was a strong materialist. Gallois 
alluded to some French epigram which 
Lord Holland had showed him, but which 
was radically faulty from a confusion in the 
meaning of the word on which the point 
turned. This must often happen in such 
school-boy attempts at foreign verse-mailing. 
Funchal mentioned Matthias as an instance 
of* success in this way; but Binda (I was 
glad to find) pronounced his verses to be 
very indifferent. Spoke of a Society or 
Academy at Rome (I forget the name), 
of which the Duchess of Hamilton was 
made a member, under the title of Polyinnia 
Caledonia. 

9th. Breakfasted with Lord John, and 
afterwards went to look for Lord Lansdowno, 
who arrived last night. Found him au 
tromtme in the Hotel du Mont Blanc; 
starts again for the Pyrenees to-morrow. 
A good deal of talk about the Royal 'visit 
in Ireland ; the good sense with which the 
King has acted, and the bad servile style in 
which poor Paddy has received him; Mr. 
O’Connell pre-eminent in blarney and incon- 
sistency. Many good results, however, 
likely to arise from the whole affair, if the 
King but continues in the same state of 
temperature towar^ Ireland in which he is 
at presenj;. 

10th. Find that Lord Powerscourt, with 
whom the King dined the day he embarked 
from Ireland, was courageous enough to 
have a song of mine, “ The Prince’s Day,” 
sung before him, immediately after “God 
save the King,” and that his Majesty was 
much delighted with it. This song is 
laudatory, for I thought at the time he de- 
served such; but upon reading it rather 
anxiously over, I find nothing in it to bo 
ashamed of. What will those cowardly 
Scholars of Dublin College say, who took 
such pains, at their dinner the other day, to 
avoid mentioning my name ; and who after 
a speech of some Sir Noodle boasting of the 

poetical talent of Ireland, drank as the 
utmost they could venture, “ Maturin and 
the rising Poets of Erin,” what will these 
white-livered slaves say to the exhibition at 
Lord Powerscourt’s P The only excuse I 
can find for the worse than Eastern pro- 
stration into which my countrymen have 
grovelled during these few last weeks is, 
that they have so long been slaves, they 
know no better, and that it is not their own 
fault if they know no medium between 
brawling rebellion and foot-licking idolatiy. 
As for the King, he has done his part well 
and sensibly, and his visit altogether may 
be productive of benefits which the unmanly 
flatterers who have bedaubed him hardly 
deserve. 

12tli. Received a note from Lord John to 
say that he is for England and will take me. 
How lucky ! the 4th of this month, two 
years since, we started together from Lon- 
don. Dined with him at Beauvilliers’ ; he 
afterwards to the Gymnase, and I to Sevres. 

13th. Made some arrangements for my 
journey, whichis rather a perilous one ; but 

I have made up my mind to it ever since I 
found the Longmans had been so dilatory 
in their negotiation; besides, my poor father 
and mother are growing old, and it is time 

I should see them again. 

14th. Lord John camo out to take leave of. 
Bessy. Told him that, as I knew ho liked 
to change his mind, he must not bo parti- 
cular with me, as to his promise of going 
with me ; he seemed, however, decided upon 
it. 

15th. "Went in for the purpose of dining 
with McLeod. Had a note from Lord John 
to sav ho has changed his mind about going. 
This uncertainty rather a fault. My chief 
regret at it is the not having his assistance 
in my negotiation with the American agent, 
to whom I meant, through him, to offer a 
thousand poimds immediately on my settling 
with Murray for the “ Memoirs.” Went to 
Lafitte’s, and drew upon Murray, at three 
months, for a hundred poimds. Called upon 
Lord John, who seemed, after a little con- 
versation, to be half inclined to change again; 
bid me, at parting, not give him up. 
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loth. Bought a pair of mustachios, by 
advice of the women, as a mode of dis- 
guising myself in England. Came out at 
twelve : a party to dinner, the Storys, 
Dr. Lamb, and Irving’s friend : dined at 
four ; and went to the fete of St. Cloud in 
the evening ; saw several shows, &c. 

17th. Wrote to Murray, to say I should 
start on Wednesday : inclosed also to Rogers’s 
housekeeper the note he gave me for her, 
directing that I should have a bed at his 
house during my stay in London. Went in 
with my letters : saw Lord John, who says 
he is now determined to go, if I will stay for 
him till Saturday. 

22nd. Left Paris with Lord John at a 
little after seven. Slept that night at 
Airaines. 

23rd. Started at six ; delayed for horses 
on account of the King of England, who 
was expected at Boulogne : slept within two 
stages of Calais • the evening most lovely. 

24th. Sailed from Calais at twenty 
minutes past eleven ; a most sickening pas- 
sage of seven hours. The only persons aboard 
who knew me were Tyler and Forster, the 
Duchess of Devonshire’s son. Lord John 
recommended my assuming some name, 
which I did, calling myself, in the packet 
and at the inn, “Mr. Dyke.” Lord John 
and I searched at the custom house ; they 
took from me a little locket with the hair 
of Anastasia and Tom, which I was carry- 
ing to my sister, and a mother-of-pearl 
pocket-book I had for my mother. Lord 
John, however (towards whom the change 
in the comptroller’s manner on finding who 
he was amused us exceedingly), got them 
back again. Told me an anecdote of Hare’s 
books being stopped at a Dogana, and on 
his explaining that one of them was Platone 
filosofo antico, the doganiere sagaciously 
answered, “S t, s\ } filosofo antico ; mapub con - 
ten ere qualche cosa contra il g over no,” 

25th. Delayed by the custom house. 
Tierney, whose family are at Dover, called, 
and sat some time with us ; thinks the tide 
is setting now towards royalty. When I 
said, “The wind is fair for the King to-day,” 
he answered, “Damn it, everything’s for 


him.” Thinks that the majority of the 
country are tired of the present ministry, 
but don’t know where else to supply their 
places : a mournful avowal for the "Whig 
leader. Started in a hack-chaise at half- 
past twelve. Limched at Rochester: the 
King had gone through the day before, and 
done the distance from Rochester to Sitting- 
bourne (eleven miles) in forty-two minutes. 
Set down Lord John at his father’s in St. 
James’s Square, and arrived at Rogers’s 
about a quarter-past eleven. 

20th. Wrote notes to summon Murray 
and Power; the latter came immediately. 
Lord John wants me to go to Woburn. 

27th. Power called, then Lord John, and 
at last Murray. There was a mistake in the 
delivery of my note to him yesterday, which 
caused the delay. Agreed to all my arrange- 
ments about the payment of the sum for the 
“ Memoirs ; ” took away the MS. Says that 
Lord B.’s two last tragedies (“ Sardana- 
palus ” and “ Foscari ”) are worth nothing ; 
that nobody will read them. OffAd Lord 
B. 1000/. for the continuation of “ Don 
Juan,” and the same for the two tragedies ; 
which he refused Advised Murray not to 
speak so freely of his transactions with Lord 
B., nor of tho decrease which, he says, has 
taken place in the attraction of his works. 
“ Don J uan ” to be discontinued, at the re- 
quest ( as, according to him, Byron says) of 
the Countess Guiccioli. A passage this 
morning in “ Marmontel’s Memoirs ” struck 
me. Talking of the choice of a profession, 
his mother says, u Pour le ba?reau, si vous y 
entreZy je vous exige la parole la plus inviola - 
ble, que vous n’y affirmerez jamais que ce que 
\ vous ci'oircz vrai, que vous n'y difenderez 
jamais que ce que vous croirez juste.” On 
these terms he never could have been a 
lawyer ; but she was quite right. Lord 
John repeated some verses, by Home, 
author of “ Douglas,” 

" Proud and erect the Caledonian stood, 

Old was his mutton, and his claret good; 

‘ Let him drink port,’ the English statesman 
cried : 

He drank the potion, and his spirit died.” 

The joke of the King giving a drawing-room 
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(attributed to Rogers), that he was in him- 
self a sequence — King, Queen, and Knave. 
Dined with Power ; looked over some of my 
songs in the evening. 

28th. Longman called upon me. Told 
him my intention of settling the Bermuda 
business with the money arising from the 
sale of the u Memoirs : ” seemed rather 
disappointed ; said that I had better let 
matters go on as they were, and appeared 
labouring with some mystery. Remarked 
that though I had with much delicacy de- 
clined the contribution of friends, yet that 
I could not surely feel the same objection to 
letting one friend settle the business for me. 
At length, after much hesitation, acknow- 
ledged that a thousand pounds had been for 
some time placed at his disposal, for the 
purpose of arranging matters when the debt 
could bo reduced to that sum ; and that he 
had been under the strictest injunctions of 
secresy with regard to this deposit, which 
nothing but the intention I had expressed, 
of settli^; the business in another way, could 
have induced him to infringe; and that, 
finally, the person who had 'given this proof 
of warm and true friendship was (as I guessed 
in an instant) Lord Lansdowne. How one 
such action brightens the whole human race 
in our eyes ! Entreated of me still to leave 
the settlement of the business in Lord L.’s 
hands ; but, of course, will not. 

29th. Walked out in the evening, the 
only time when I venture abroad except in 
a hackney coach. The gas-lights very in- 
convenient for gentlemen incog. Called at 
Lady DoncgaTs, and saw Philippa Godfrey. 
Found in Marmontel that pretty thing said 
by Lord Albemarle to his mistress (Madlle. 
Guncher) who was looking earnestly up at 
a star, “ Nela rSgardcz pas tant; je nepuis pas 
vous la donner .” Saw Bessy’s mother this 
morning, and gave her five pounds. 

30th. Went to Newton’s; dined at Te- 
garts. A note from Lord John from Cashio- 
bury (directed to Thomas Dyke, Esq.) 
inclosing one from the Duke, in which he 
says, laconically, “ bring T. M.” Read the 
proofs of Lord B.’s t( Sardanapalus,” with 
which I was delighted. Much originality 
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in the character of Sardanapalus, but not 
a dramatic personage; his sly, insinuating 
sarcasms too delicate for the broad sign- 
painting of the stage. 

October 1st. Dined at Lady Donegal’s ; 
she herself not able to sit at dinner, but saw 
her in the evening. Excellent warm-hearted 
women in spite of their Toryism, which is, 
to be sure, most strong. 

3rd. A quarter before seven started from 
Holbom ; arrived at the Duke’s between 
two and three. Lord Tavistock there ; in- 
vited me over to Oakley, but shall not be 
able to go. The Duchess full of farming 
and all its technicalities ; disappointment in 
sale of pigs, price paid for driving bullocks, 
&c. &c. Had music in the evening: the 
Duchess said she wished I could (i transfer 
my genius to her for six weeks;” and I 
answered, 11 most willingly, if Woburn was 
placed at my disposal for the same time.” 
Introduced to Mr. Widen, a Quaker poet, in 
the library this morning. The statue gal- 
lery of the Duke very interesting ; Canova’s 
Graces exquisite; a cast of Sommariva’s 
Magdalen there. 

5th. Walked with Lord John to see 
Mrs. Seymour (sister of the Duke’s first 
wife and of Lady Bath) after breakfast: 
knew her vei-y well in Ireland during the 
Duke’s lord lieutenancy, when she was very 
intimate with my friend Mrs. H. Tighe. 
A person to be liked very much ; they live 
in a pretty cottage of the Duke’s adjoining 
the park. The Duchess afterwards put me 
under the guidance of her niece, Miss Rus- 
sell, to see the grounds, &c. &c. A pretty 
place, called the Thomery, where they 
sometimes drink tea in summer : the dairy, 
another pretty show place ; two milk-pails 
of Sevres china there, made for Marie An- 
toinette, and given by Lord Alvanlcy to the 
Duchess. Went afterwards through the 
apartments of the house with Lord John. 
A whole room full of Canalettos, a good 
many Vandykes ; Lord Russell’s long gold- 
headed cane in one of the rooms, beside his 
picture. The Duchess told at dinner of Sir 
W. Farquhar’s going into an assembly and 
being bowed to by several girls, whom he 
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did not know j upon which Lady Aid- 
borough said, “Go home and put on your 
night caps, girls, if you wish him to know 
you. ” Talked of the Duke of York, who has 
lately been here : mentioned his having said 
(half jest, half earnest), in speaking of the 

arrangements of the coronation, “ By G , 

I’ll have everything exactly the same at 
mine.” 

Gth. The Seymours came to dinner. 
Lord J. told of a Mr. Hare, upon being asked 
his quality in passing some barrier in Ger- 
many (having been long bored with such 
questions), saying that ho was secret cabinet 
trumpeter to the Prince of Tliurh and Taxis, 
and being taken out of liis bed next morn- 
ing by gens-d’armes for the joke. Sing- 
ing in the evening. Miss Russell promised 
to write out some pretty national airs for 
me. 

7tli. The Duke and Duchess made mo pro- 
mise to take Woburn in my way back, and 
she said, “ If you are in ever such a hurry 
you must sleep somewhere, so make this 
your inn.” Some conversation with Lord 
J. in the library before I started. His new 
plan of a book of Sketches, prefacing the 
story he showed me at Sevres to them, and 
giving the Sketches as the remains of his 
hero. Much talk about the projected news- 
paper, or periodical work, between Lord 
Byron, him, and me. Received letters from 
dear Bess. Started at twelve, in the Duke’s 
gig, for Brickhill : missed the coach : posted 
on twenty-nine miles to Daventry : slept 
there. 

8th. Up at three : off in a coach at four : 
arrived in Birmingham at ten. Somewhat 
tempted by Miss Wilson’s name in the 
bills for to-night, never having heard her, 
but took the mail, four guineas to Holyhead, 
and started at eleven. A cook, tobacconist, 
and a young man from Canterbury, going 
as preventive officer to Ireland : let into 
some secrets about the smuggling trade by 
them : some good bulls from the tobacconist, 
such as, “if the absentees would stay at 
home,” &c. &c. 

9th. At Holyhead at seven ; sailed in the 
steam packet at eight : arrived at Howth at 


half-past oue : called by my fellow-travellers 
Mr. Dyke : found that the searching-officer 
at the custom house was my old friend, 
Willy Leech ; dined and slept at his house, 
instead of the hotel, where I intended to 
pass the night, and get rid of my fatigued 
looks before I saw my father and mother. 
A good story of the fellow in the Marslial- 
sea having heard his companion brushing 
his teeth the last thing at night, and then, 
upon waking, at the same work in the morn- 
ing : “ Ogh, a weary night you must have 
had of it, Mr. Fitzgerald.” 

10th. Arrived at my father’s lodgings, 
in Abbey Street, at half-past twelve : felt 
very nervous in approaching the door, but, 
thank God ! foimd them all as well as I 
could possibly expect. My mother still 
ailing, but strong; and my father looking 
aged, but in excellent health. Dear Ellen, 
too, the meekest and kindest spirit that 
ever existed : if at all altered, rather for the 
better. Dined at home : John Scully of the 
party : walked out with him at night on 
his way to the Dunleary coach. 

11th. Cony called ; right glad to see him ; 
young Rawlins too. Set off (father, mother, 
Ellen, and I) for my sister Kate’s cottage at 
Monkstown *. a very happy day. The first 
time I have seen Kate for six years ; look- 
ing much better than when we last met. 
Iler little girl very intelligent : when asked 
by Corry whether she could not play some 
tunes on the pianoforte, she said, “ Yes, I 
stagger over two or three.” Returned in 
Kate’s jaunting car: walked through the 
town home. Heard a fellow say to another, 
“ Well, I never seed the match of you, since 
the ould king died.” 

12th. Drove out in a hackney coach. 
Called upon Mrs. Smith: told me that the 
poem of u The Universe” is not Maturin’s, 
but a Mr. Wills’s, who induced Maturin to 
lend his name to it by giving him the profits 
of the sale.* All dined atCorry’s; Coun- 
sellor Casey, the only person besides our- 

* This, as I am informed by Mr. Wills, is an 
error : Mr. Maturin asked Mr. Wills to allow him 
to publish “ The Universe,” as a favour to Mr. Ma- 
turin. — Ed. 
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selves: was in the Irish Parliament: his 
account of the fracas between Grattan and 
Isaac Cony, which ended in a duel. Grat- 
tan’s words were, “To this charge (imputa- 
tion of treason), what is to be said ? My 
only answer to it here is that it is false; 
anywhere else — a blow, a blow l” at the 
same time extending his arm violently 
towards where Corry sat. In another part 
of his speech he began his defence thus — 
“There were but two camps in the country, 
the minister and the insurgent,” &c. &c. 
Corry (our host) gave an account of Grat- 
tan’s conduct on the day when he was 
wounded by the mob during his chairing. 
While under the hands of the surgeon he 
said, “The papers will, of course, give an 
accoimt of it; they will say he was un- 
animously elected; he was seated in the 
chair amidst acclamations, &c. &c., and on 
his return home was obliged to send for a 
surgeon to cure him of a black eye he had 
got on the way.” He said also to some 
one who came in, “You see mo here like Ac- 
tion, devoured by my own hounds.” Told 
a story of Grattan’s taking some fine formal 
English visitors about his grounds, and fall- 
ing himself into a ditch by taking them a 
wrong way. Casey mentioned his extreme 
courtesy to Corry after he had wounded him. 
Cony wished him to go back to the house. 
“No, no,” said G., “let the curs fight it out. 
I’ll be with you, not only now, but till you 
are able ,to attend.” Grattan always an- 
nexed great importance to personal courage 
(readiness to go out). Isaac Corry, in speak- 
ing of him to Casey , expressed himself in 
the most enthusiastic manner ; and when 
Casey told him he had kept a minute of 
that memorable debate, seemed to regret it 
exceedingly, as ashamed of his own intem- 
perance on the occasion : on finding after- 
wards that the writing of this minute was 
effaced by lying in a damp place, rejoiced 
proportionably. 

13th. Drove about in a hackney coach 
with Corry. Have had the precaution to 
secure the silence of the newspapers on my 
arrival. Called on Mrs. P. Crampton : went 
to Mossop’s, the modeller, who did the fine 


head of Grattan from which Denon is 
having a model taken for me : is doing a 
series, in this way, of eminent Irishmen; 
begged me to sit to him. Went thence to 
Kirk’s, a sculptor of some talent; a bust 
there of my dear friend Dalton, painfully 
like. Dined at home. Some friends of my 
father’s (Mr. Abbott, his wife, and her sister) 
formed the party, together with young 
Curran. Two or three more came in the 
evening and supped : simg to them. Story 
of a man asking a servant, “Is your master 
at home?” — “No, sir, he’s out.” “Your 
mistress P”~“No, sir, sho’s out.” “Well, I’ll 
just go in and take an air of the fire till they 
come. ” — “Faith, sir, that’s out too.” When 
Lord Castlereagh was at Belfast, a common 
fellow was asking him for money, and when 
some one remonstrated with him upon it, 
said, “ Why, bless your soul, for a tenpenny 
I’d engage to entertain all his friends in 
Belfast.” Have forgot to mention, that on 
my way to Holyhead I wrote some lines for 
the little pocket-book I brought my mother, 
with which she was, of course, very much 
delighted. 

14th. Ventured to walk about the streets, 
it being my intention to start on Wednes- 
day next (17th). Shall be able, I trust, to 
get through London before the echo of any 
noise I may make here reaches it. All went 
out to dinner to Kate’s : took Curran with 
us. The Abbotts again. Called on P. 
Crampton this morning. Showed me some 
lines of his to his daughter. 

15th. Sat to Mossop and to Kirk. Space 
between the eyes indicates memory of forms, 
and Kirk has always observed that confor- 
mation in persons who were ready in know- * 
ing likenesses. The protuberance I have in 
the forehead remarked in heroes, — Napoleon, 
Duke of Wellington, and the rest of us. 
Large ears a sign of eloquence : praised mine ; 
so did Bartolini, by the bye. Kirk said 
he had thought the ears in the busts of 
Demosthenes out of nature, till he saw the 
ears of Burton (an eminent Irish barrister). 
Sat to Mossop again. All dined at Raw- 
lins’s, an old friend of my father and 
mother : music in the evening . 
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16th. Sat to Mossop and Kirk. Philip 
Crampton came while I was sitting to the 
latter. Forced me to let a mask be taken 
from my face : disagreeable operation. Dined 
(I only) at Mrs. Smith’s: company, Sir C. 
and Lady Morgan, Shiel, Maturin, Wills, 
&c. A large party in the evening ; father, 
mother, and Nell among them. Had music, 
then quadrilles : danced with Lady Clarke’s 
little daughter and a Miss Browne. After 
supper Lady Clarke sang a song she had 
written on the occasion of my return : very 
livelily done. 

17th. Gave my last sitting to Kirk and 
Mossop. Went with Mrs. Corry to choose 
a tabbinet for Bessy. Egan the harp maker, 
most anxious that I should judge of the 
power of his improved Irish harps, sent his 
son with one. The chaise at the door at 
half-past three, and some beautiful Irish airs 
played to me during my last moments. Had 
wine in, and all filled bumpers to the Irish 
harp and our next happy meeting; the 
effect saddening. Corry came part of the 
way with me. Dined at Howth with Leech, 
and slept there. 

18th. Sailed at half-past eight in the 
filthy Talbot steam-packet ; Lady Belmore 
and her sister and Lord Dunsany aboard. 
The latter offered to take me on in his 
carriage, which I accepted. Dined at 
Holyhead and slept at Gwynedd. 

19th. From Gwynedd at ten ; had bread 
and cheese at Bangor, and dined and slept 
at Keniog. 

21st. Dined at Birmingham. Took in a 
drummer there that amused me a good deal. 
One of my companions mentioned that an 
old woman said, upon the regiment of the 
Enniskilleners lately entering that town, 

“ Well, boys, you look mighty well, con- 
sidering it is now a hundred and nine years 
since you were here before.” 

22nd. Arrived in London at seven : 
breakfasted at the Swan with Two Necks : 
got to Rogers’s before ten. Wrote to Shoe 
to say I would come and dine with him, 
if he had no company, I being incog . Was 
preparing, as usual, to sneak out in a hack- 
ney coach, when Rees arrived with the im- 

portant and joyful intelligence that the agent 
has accepted the 1000/., and that I am now 
a free man again. Walked boldly out into 
the sunshine and showed myself up St. 
James’s Street and Bond Street. Shee all 
wrong about the late servile pageant in Ire- 
land : thinks that Paddy behaved exactly as 
he ought to do. Letter from Bess, in 
which, alluding to what I had communi- 
cated to her of Lord Lansdowne’s friend- 
ship, and the probability of my being soon 
liberated from exile, she says, "God bless 
you, my own free, fortunate, happy bird 
(what she generally calls me) ; but remem- 
ber that your cage is in Paris, and that your 
mate longs for you. ” 

23rd. Called with Longman upon Shed- 
don to see whether he really meant to ad- 
vance anything towards the sum I am to 
pay : his conduct all along shabby and shuf- 
fling, and now, when brought to the point, 
his agony at the prospect of being made to 
bleed, quite ludicrous. Upon my rising 
from my seat and saying, with a sort of con- 
temptuous air, “ Since Mr. Sheddon does not 
seem inclined to give anything but advice, 

Mr. Longman, I think we may take our 
leave,” he, with much stammering, proposed 
to give 200/. ; and, upon Longman saying 
that really this was not worth while talking 
about, he was, at last, with much pain and 
groaning, delivered of 300/., having had a 
very difficult time of it indeed. Resolved 
to let the remainder of the debt (740/.) bo 
discharged with Lord Lansdowne’s money 
(in order that his generous purpose should 
not be wholly frustrated), and then to pay 
him immediately afterwards by a draft upon 
Murray. Called on Chantrey, who seemed 
heartily glad to see me ; his atelier full of 
mind ; never saw such a set of thinking 
heads as his busts. Walter Scott’s very 
remarkable from the height of the head. 

The eyes, Chantrey says, are usually taken 
as a centre, and the lower portion (or half) 
always much the greater; but in Scott’s 
head the upper part is even longer than the 
lower. Explained to me in what cases the 
eyes ought to be marked or picked out, and 
in what not. 

X 
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24th. (Jailed upon .Murray : Belzoni there : 
mentioned a Dutchman, who has just ar- 
rived from the Mountains of the Moon in 
Africa, and came through Timbuctoo : says 
Mungo Park was executed there. Received 
a letter from Lord John this morning, press- 
ing me, with a kind and almost jealous 
anxiety, to take the 200/. he had left in 
Longman’s hands (the produce of his " Life 
of Lord Russell”) towards the settlement 
of the debt: says he had set it apart for 
sacred purposes, and did not mean to convert 
any part of it to the expenses of daily life, 
so hoped to hear no more of it. 

26th. Williams called upon me : has got 
in with Foscolo, and translates his articles 
for the " Quarterly : ” says he writes a far- 
rago of Italian, French, and English. Tells 
me he can live cheaper here than in Paris : 
j dines for a shilling, a pint of porter included, 
j and lives altogether for a guinea a week, 
j which Foscolo allows him. Hopes to make 
something by adapting French pieces to the 
English stage, which is the great manufac- 
ture of the present day. Met Luttrell and 
walked about with him. Dined with Lut- 
trell. Told a story of a young fellow at a 
Chelsea ball, who, upon the steward’s asking 
him, " What are you ? ” (meaning what 
o’clock it was by him), was so consciously 
alive to the intrusion which he had been 
i guilty of, that he stammered out, "Why, 
j sir, I confess I am a barber; but, if you 
; will have the goodness to say no more about 
| it, I will instantly leave the room.” Went to 
I Covent Garden, behind the scenes. Those 
! two nice girls, Miss Foote and Miss Beau- 
mont (with a third, not bad, Miss Love), 
making a racket behind the stage-door, being 
supposed to be locked up in a closet : helped 
them in their noise. 

27th. Took Williams to introduce him 
to Murray. Settled my business with the 
latter. Amusing jealousy on the subject 
between the rival bibliopolists of Albemarle 
Street and Paternoster Row, Murray claim- 
ing the merit of my liberation for himself 
and Lord Byron, and the others for themselves 
and Lord Lansdowne. 

28th. Sat to Newton, -who arrived yes- 


terday, and has laid an embargo upon me 
for my picture : Campbell (Thomas) came 
while I sat, knowing from Williams that I 
was there ; made the operation pleasanter ; 
talked much about his magazine, &c. &c. 
Walked in Hyde Park ; joined by Lord 
Blessington and Frederick Byng. Dined at 
Holland House: company, Colonel Anson, 
Tierney, Duke of Bedford, &c. &c. Told 
them about Lord Byron’s " Cain,” parallel 
with Milton : wrong for lovers of liberty to 
identify the principle of resistance to power 
with such an odious person as the devil. 
Abdiel’s case often drawn in as a precedent 
for ratting. Allen said that Milton ought to 
have let him escape without a knock in the 
battle. Sir J. Reynolds told Lord Holland 
that he had applied those versos about 
Abdiel ("faithful found among the faith- 
less,” &c. &c.) to Burke as a compliment. 
Long talk with Lord H. about poetry, 
Crabbe, &c. &c. : repeated me some vers 
lib'es of Porson’s : he apologised for sending 
my verses on the snuff-box to the " Chro- 
nicle,” but said it was done as a set-off 
against some savage lines Lord Carlisle had 
written on the same subject, and which 
were published in "John Bull.” Lord II. 
had produced the following epigram on 
those verses of Lord Carlisle’s : 

“ For this her snuff-box to resign ! 

A pleasant thought enough. 

Alas ! my lord, for verse like thine, 

Who’d give a pinch of snuff ? ” 

Told Lady H. of Lord Lansdowne’s kind- 
ness, and how deeply I felt it; on which 
she said, " From those who know you and 
have the means, it is but what is due to 
you.” The Duke of Bedford brought mo 
home in his carnage. Made an arrange- 
ment this morning with a Mr. Stibbert to 
join him in the journey to Paris, he having 
a carriage at Boulogne. 

29th. Called upon Douglas Kinnaird, 
who showed me a good deal of Lord B.’s 
correspondence with him upon his pecu- 
niary negotiations w r ith Murray : got 1000/. 
for " Marino -Faliero ” and " Prophecy of 
Dante;” 2000/. offered by Murray for the 
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threo other plays and remaining cantos of 
“ Don Juan/' which Lord B. refuses. Sat 
to Newton. Kinnaird took me to dinner at 
Chantrey’s : company, Mr. Hatchett (once a 
philosopher, now I know not what) and 
Jackson. Chantrey’s objections to subjects 
(in sculpture) displaying muscular exertion ; 
mind the great material,* difficulty of doing 
the mouth ; said, laughing, that he “ would 
do busts at half price, if he had not to put in 
the mouth." Lord Blessington called to 
take me to supper with him. Received a 
joint letter to-day from Hobhouse and Sir 
F. Burdett, congratulating me on the settle- 
ment of my business, and full of the warmest 
expressions of friendship. 

30th. Started at seven o'clock for Wilt- 
shire ; slept at Caine : wrote to the Phipps- 
es to announce my arrival. 

31st. Walked with Hughes to Sloperton 
and Bromham; the poor cottage in a sad 
state of desolation: touched my pianoforte 
(which is at Hughes’s house), and found it 
sweeter fhan almost any I have met since I 
left it. Set off* in a chaise for Bennett’s, 
changed horses at Warminster, passed by 
Fonthill Abbey, and arrived at four. A 
magnificent simset ; these two last days 
lovely. Dined, sung, and slept. 

November 2nd. Arrived in St. James’s 
Place at eight; called upon Newton and 
Murray. Lord II. came to the latter’s, and 
took me away in his carriage. Anxious to 
ask me about my parody on the Regent’s 
Letter. Told him that none had seen it 
before it was circulated but himself, Rogers, 
Perry, and Luttrell, He quoted something 
which he had been told Rogers had said about 
his (Lord II. ’s) having urged me to write 
this, and the likelihood of my being left in 
the lurch after having suffered for doing so. 
Lord II. confessed it was all very imprudent, 
and that the whole conduct of the party 
(Whig) at that time was anything but wise, 
as they must know the King would never 
forgive the personalities they then beset him 
with. 

3rd. Dreadfully wet day. Received Lord 
B.’s tremendous verses against the King 
• and the Irish, for their late exhibition in 


Dublin ; richly deserved by my servile 
countrymen, but not, on this occasion, by 
the King, who, as far as he was concerned, 
acted well and wisely. Sat to Newton : 
Murray came, during my sitting, with the 
“ Anglo-Saxon ” attorney, Turner *, to sign 
definitely the deed making over to him the 
“ Memoirs of Lord Byron." 

4th. Sat to Newton, The Blessingtons 
drove me to Holland House and waited for 
me. Read Byron’s verses to Lord and Lady 
H. and Allen; much struck by them, but 
advised me not to have any hand in printing 
them. Lord H. expressed some scruples 
about my sale of Lord B.’s “Memoirs; ’’ said 
he wished I could have got the 2000 guineas 
in any other way ; seemed to think it was 
in cold blood depositing a sort of quiver of 
poisoned arrows (this more the purport than 
the words of what he said) for a future war- 
! fare upon private character. Dined at Lord 
Blessington’s ; Sir T. Lawrence in the even- 
ing. Lawrence’s idea that murderers have 
thin lips; has always found it so. Re- 
solved to put off my departure from London. 
Thrown into considerable anxiety and doubt 
by what Lord H. said this morning. De- 
termined, if on consideration it appears to 
me that I could be fairly charged with any- 
thing wrong or unworthy in thus disposing 
of the “ Memoirs,” to throw myself on the 
mercy of. Murray, and prevail on him to 
rescind the deed, having it in my power, 
between the 600/. I have left in his hands, 
Lord L.’s 740/. and Lord John’s 200/., to 
pay him back near three-fourths of his 2000/. 
Lay awake thinking of it. 

6th. Decided upon leaving the whole 
transaction as it is at present. Wrote a long 
letter to Lord Holland, expressing all I had 
felt and thought since I saw him ; the de- 
cision I had come to, and the reasons which 
induced me to it : found myself easier after 
this. By tho bye, I received the other day 
a manuscript from the Longmans, request- 
ing me (as they often do) to look over it and 
give my opinion, whether it would be worth 
publishing anonymously. Upon opening it, 

* The late Mr. Sharon Turner. 
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found to my surprise that it was Rogers's 
“Italy,” which he has sent home thus privately 
to be published. Went to Covent Garden to 
the B.'s box, and afterwards supped with 
them. Received this morning a letter from 
an unknown poetess, entreating me to call 
upon her any day, between three and nine 
in the evening ; “ that I must not expect 
to find her a blue-stocking, for that she is 
only a curly-head little mortal,” &c. &c. j 
and inclosing me the following (not bad) 
specimen of her talents. 

IMPROMPTU 

ON THEIR REPEALING THE ACT AGAINST WITCH- 
CRAFT IN IRELAND. 

“ Sft you think that the days, then, of witchcraft 
are past. 

That in Ireland you’re safe from the magical 
art; 

Those who hold this belief may repent it at last, 
When the force of a spell is found deep in their 
heart. 

That the maidens of Erin in witchery deal, 

By those who have seen them can ne’er be 
denied ; 

While the spell of their bards o’er the senses 
will steal, 

As by some hath been felt, and by Moore hath 
been tried. 

Then think not to ’scape on such dangerous 
ground. 

Nor fancy that magic and witchcraft are o’er, 
For in Ireland these powers will ever abound, 
While their witches are fair, and their wizard 
is Moore" 

6tb. Called upon the poetess. Wrote a 
letter to leave for Lord Lansdowne ‘ (whom 
I have been every day expecting from Paris), 
expressing, as well as I could, my warm 
gratitude, and enclosing him a draft for 
740/., referring him also to the two let- 
ters I had written to Lord Holland on 
the subject of the “Memoirs.” In one of 
these, by the bye, were words to the follow- 
ing purport ; after saying that it should be 
perfectly in Brougham's power to read, not 
only what was said about himself in these 
papers (which, however, I believe to be veiy 
trifling), but, what was of much more con- 
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sequence, all that related to Lady Byron, in 
order that he might have an opportunity of 
correcting anything that was misrepresented 
or mistated, and so put the refutation on 
record with the charge, I added, “ What- 
ever may be thought of tho propriety of 
publishing private memoirs at all, it cer- 
tainly appears much more fair thus to pro- 
claim and lay them open to the eyes of the 
world, while all the persons interested or 
implicated are alive anti capable of defend- 
ing themselves, than (as is usually done) to 
keep them as a fire in reserve till those 
whom they attack have passed away, and 
possess no longer the power of either retort- 
ing or justifying.” Arranged with Stibbert 
for our departure to-morrow; dined at the 
George; called upon Power afterwards; 
packed, &c., and got early to bed. 

7th. Off at seven in the Dover coach ; 
two Frenchmen our companions ; talked of 
the niceties of the French language, Parle 
par ma voix in Racine wrong. Boileau full 
of faults in grammar, as I had already known 
from Saint Marc’s notes. Je ne m'en rajypclle 
pas , wrong. Arrived -at Dover at seven: 
King’s Head, wretched inn. 

8th. Sailed in the Rob Roy at half-past 
seven ; wind and sea against us ; five hours’ 
passage. Arrived at half-past two ; obliged 
to stay till to-morrow on account of the 
custom bouse. Met Brummell (the exile 
of Calais), and bad some conversation with 
him. 

9th. Set off in a hired chaise at half- 
past eleven for Boulogne, dined there, and 
arrived in Stibbert’s carriage at Montreuil 
at half-past ten at night. 

11th. Arrived in Paris at four, Bessy out, 
but saw my darling little Tom quite well. 
Dined at home, Bessy returned soon after. 
Thank God, all my dear ones are safe and 
well for me on my return 1 

13th, Forgot, by the bye, to take notice of 
some verses of Luttrell’s, which he gave me 
in town, and which he wrote as if from 
Rogers, upon hearing, about the same time, 
that parts of “Lalla Rookh” were translated 
and sung in Persian, and that Lord Lauder- 
dale had all “Human Life” by heart. 
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A SET-OFF. 

« I’m told, dear Moore, your lays are sung 
(Can it be true, you lucky man ?) 

By moonlight, in the Persian tongue. 

Along the streets of Ispahan. 

’Tis hard ; but one reflection cures, 

At once, a jealous poet’s smart : 

The Persians hare translated yours, 

But Lauderdale has mine by heart." 

14th to 22nd. For this week I have not 
been able to journalise very accurately. 
Besides writing an additional verse to one 
of the “National Melodies ” of the third 
number, I began revising what is written of 
my Egyptian work, and added a number of 
new lines. Our lodgings (which are Rue 
d’ Anjou, 17) seemed at first formidable to 
me from their noisy situation, but I find 
that, by lying in bed some hours in the 
morning, I may contrive to get on a little 
with my work during the winter. Received 
a letter Tull of kindness from Lord Lans- 
downe, in which, however, he seems to 
agree with Lord Holland as to the sale of the 
“Memoirs,” at least so far as to think that 
it may be a subject worthy my future con- 
sideration, whether I should not redeem 
them out of the hands of Murray, and saying 
that the 740/. is at my disposal towards that 
purpose if ever I should decide upon it. 
This is enough ; I am now determined to 
redeem them. Received a letter from 
Croker, to whom I had written, in conse- 
quence of a paragraph in the “Courier” 
charging the “Morning Chronicle” with 
“importing epigrams from Paris,” begging 
him to set them right as to any suspicion 
they may have of me, as I hove not 
published anything political, except the 
verses about the Neapolitans, for some years ; 
and with respect to the King, if I occupied 
myself about him at all, it would be to 
praise him with all my heart for his wise 
and liberal conduct in Ireland, whatever I 
might think of the hollow and heartless 
sycophants who were the objects of it. 
Croker says in his answer, that, slight as this 
favourable mention of the King is, he read 
it with pleasure, and should hail a rap- 
prochement between us on that point with 


real gratification, &c. &c. It is flattering 
enough to thiuk that I have now, within 
the last month, received letters full of the 
most cordial attachment from three persons 
so widely sundered in the political hemi- 
sphere as are Sir F. Buitfett, Lord Lans- 
downe, and Croker. 

80th. Dined at Lord Bristol’s to meet 
Madame de Genlis : a large party, Charle- 
monts, Templetons, Granards, &e. Sat 
next Madame de Genlis: much conversation 
with her; some things she told of the 
“olden time ” rather interesting. Upon my 
mentioning Mickle’s detection of Voltaire’s 
criticisms on the “Lusiad,” she told a 
similar thing of some criticisms of Mar- 
montel upon the same poem, which she 
traced in the same manner to an old French 
translation. Spoke of his “Tales” as in 
such mauvais tan of society; that he cer- 
tainly met men of fashion at Mademoiselle 
Clairon’s, but only knew them by the man- 
ners they put on there (which were, of 
course, different from what they would be 
in correct society), and painted from them 
accordingly. Mentioned some man of rank 
whom she had heard praising the manner in 
which Marmontel had sketched some cha- 
racters, saying that it was to the very life ; 
and on her expressing her astonishment at 
this opinion, he added, “ Yes, life such as it 
is chez Mademoiselle Clairon .” The same 
person, too, in praising any touch of nature 
in Marmontel, always subjoined, “ la nature, 
9omme elle est chez Mademoiselle Clairon .” 
Told me that she once entrusted to Stone 
between thirty and forty volumes of extracts 
which she had made during a most volumi- 
nous course of English reading, and which 
she never afterwards could recover. Sang 
in the evening. Translated “Keep your 
Tears for me ” into French, for Madame de 
Genlis before I sang it. 

December 10th. A letter from Corry to 
say that Richard Power cannot live many 
weeks. What a dreary thing to see such 
noble hearts dying around one ! 

13th. Were told that Madame Benjamin 
Constant (our neighbour au premier) had 
sent word that she would come down and 
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take coffee with us : waited upon her, and 
found it was Benjamin himself had sent 
this message; accordingly he came down and 
stayed till eleven o’clock. Had music and 
sandwiches, and afterwards danced ; left us 
between one and two. 

14th. Walkea to the Bois de Boulogne. 
Met Auguste de Stael, and had much talk 
with him about the change of ministry. De 
Stael to-day mentioned a joke about the 
new ministry; that its being Monsieur’s 
choosing, ho had escompU son rSgne. 

16th. Wrote and walked a little. Re- 
ceived an invitation to the Duke of Orleans’ 
this evening. Went between eight and 
nine to the Palais Royal ; the Duchesse de 
Beni there, and the Princess of Denmark. 
Mademoiselle* came and spoke to me and 
Gerard : asked him if he had heard me sing, 
&c. &c. 

30th. Walked on the road beyond the 
Barrifcre ; a glorious day, a bright sun on 
one side, and a misty shower and double 
rainbow on the other. Dined at Brummell’s, 
having nearly fainted beforehand with the 
pain of a blow I got on my knee while 
dressing. 

January 8th. Dined, by Kenny’s desire 
and instrumentality, at Pictet’s, a Swiss 
banker. Villamil of the party, the Newtes, 
&c. Found that I was to be shown off in 
the evening to his customers, and took 
flight. 

10th. Was to have dined with Stibbert, 
but preferred Lambton’s : company, only hi* 
brother, Lady Louisa, Lady Elizabeth, and 
Mrs. Ellis. All went to the Fron^ais after- 
wards to see the new tragedy of M. Jouy, 

" Sylla ; ” full of allusions to Napoleon, 
which were loudly applauded. Talma very 
fine in the last scene. Home early. Lamb- 
ton quoted to-day a Persian proverb, “ The 
words of kings never fall to the ground.” 

16th. Dined at Lambton’s: Cottu, the 
author of the work on " English Jurispru- 
dence,” and Sir Robert Wilson. Wilson’s 
slap-dash politics and slap-dash French in 


* H. R. H. the Princess Adelaide, sister of the 
Duke of Orleans, afterwards, King Louis Philippe. 
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his disputes with Cottu very amusing. His 
pronunciation of La Pologne as if it was 
L’Apollon, and Cottu taking it for granted 
he meant the latter, and saying, "Non, non , 
on ne f emit pas la guerre pour V Apollon” 

20th. Called upon Darby to know if his 
dinner stands good for Tuesday, as Lambton 
has asked me to meet the Portalises on that 
day. Saw with him a M. le Garde, who 
asked me if I could speak French, and on 
my replying “a little,” said, "Ah! oui ; on 
ne pourrait pas avoir Sent de si beaux vers 
sans savoir le Franqais ; ” this is excellent. 

22nd. Up early to see the Belchers off 
to the coach. When we arrived there, 
found they had forgot their passports, and 
had to drive back furiously for them ; 
just came as the coach was driving off. 
Told me that they had not money enough, 
and that I must send them some to Calais. 
Went off to Lafitte’s and dispatched to them 
an order upon a banker at Calais for eight 
Napoleons, having already advanced them 
251. This with the 500 francs I gave to 
Yonge’s subscription, and 400 I lent the 
other day to Dalton, leaves a melancholy 
vacuum in my already Shallow purse. Dined 
at Darby’s : company, Etienne (the famous 
journalist and deputy, who made on Satur- 
day last the best speech that has been spoken 
on the law for restraining the press) ; Tliiard, i 
another deputy ; Dupin the advocate, Princ.e 
Paul of Wiirtemberg, SirH. Mildmay, King, 
Mackenzie, &c. &c. A good deal of savage 
cleverness about Dupin. The day altogether 
curious and amusing. Went afterwards to 
Lambton’s: found there the Portalises (both 
brothers and their wives), Lady Jersey, 
Mad. de Broglie and the Duke, and Sir R; 
Wilson. The Due de Broglie said that fanat- 
icism no longer existed in France, and that re- 
ligion is only used as a political instrument. 

28th. Denon told me that the medal of 
Grattan was nearly finished, which I am 
not very glad to hear, as nobody has yet 
paid me, and I shall have to give the 1000 
francs it costs out of my own pocket. 

February 0th. Went for a short time to 
Mad. de Broglie’s. The priests of the Greek 
Church read out a long list of crimes (such as I 
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only Greeks would think of) to the penitent, 
who nods his head at every item of which 
he has been guilty, and the priest puts a mark 
of his thumb-nail against it accordingly. 
At the conclusion the whole is summed 
up, and a receipt in full given for the total by 
absolution. In some places people manage 
to abonner themselves for some one favourite 
vice for six or eight months to come. 

11th. Dined at the Cafd Fra^ais. Re- 
ceived a letter from the Longmans to-day, 
to say that another Bermuda claim has been 
brought forward ; an after-clap of that 
thunderstorm 1 The amount 1200/., but 
think it may be reduced to three ; and 
offering, if a letter which they advise my 
writing to old Sheddon should fail, to ad- 
vance me the money : shall not take it. 

12th. Received Lord Byron’s MS. of 
“Werner” this morning ; paid five Napo- 
leons for the postage. 

10th. Dined with Villamil: a French- 
man of the party, who, when Villamil 
I introduced him to me as a distant relation 
of Buonaparte’s, said, “ Ce n'est pas le plus 
beau do. man histoire .” 

23rd. Stewart Rose has brought me a 
letter of introduction from Lord Lansdowne. 
Talking of Scott (with whom he is intimate), 
says he has no doubt of his being the author 
of all the novels. Scott’s life in Edinburgh 
favourable to working; dines always at 
home, and writes in the evening. Writing 
quite necessary to him ; so much so, that 
when he was very ill some time ago, he 
used to dictate for three or four hours at a 
time. From combining circumstances, Rose 
thinks it was the “Bride of Lammermoor” 
he dictated in this way. 

28th. Dorion told me that to print 1000 
copies of such an octavo volume as his, in 
Didat’s best manner, cost but about seventy 
pounds English. 

March 3rd. Dined at Cadogan’s : com- 
pany, the Charlemonts, Lady Warrender, 
Sir Sidney Smith, the Robinsons, &c. &c. 
Sat next to Sir Sidney. Told me some 
curious things ; the distillation of salt water, 
a most useful discoveiy for the navy; the 
water fade and insipid, but quite pure and 


| fresh. Some navigator, he mentioned, is 
going to take out casks of coal with those of 
water; if it succeeds, there will be so much 
stowage saved, as the calculation is that one 
cask of coal will make three of water. Sea 
scurvy arises from the want of fresh food ; 
the knowledge of this has led to the almost 
total extirpation of it. Mrs* Cadogan told 
me that Sir Sidney amused her for a whole 
evening by explaining how she might see a 
ball coming out of a cannon’s mouth in time 
to avoid it. 

4th. Received a letter from Lord Byron, 
who signs himself now Noel Byron. He 
has called out Southey *, as I expected he 
would, and he has done right; no man 
should sutler such a letter as Southey’s, 
signed witli his name, to pass without this 
soii; of notice. Lord B. ought not to have 
brought it upon himself, but, having done 
so, there was but this left for him. Neither 
will any harm result from it, as Southey, 

I am sure, will not meet him. 

14th. Had received tickets for the Duke 
of Orleans’s box at the Italian : sent the 
Villamils and Bessy; joined them there 
afterwards ; Count Pahlen took me. Some 
conversation with him about Rossini. Ros- 
sini at Venice being employed to write an 
opera for the Carnival, passed off an old one 
upon them, but was, I believe, imprisoned 
three days for the deceit. In comparing 
him to Cimarosa, critics say, Cimarosa never 
repeated himself, but then there is but one 
of his pieces that keeps the* stage, the “Ma- , 
trimonio.” j 

22nd. Went with Bessy, Mrs. Story, and | 
Miss Drew, to see Soult’s pictures. Denon | 
took us. Denon said to me, u If ever you 
describe Jesus Christ, take that for your 
model (the figure of him in the Healing of 
the Sick); it is the only true idea ever 
given of him; cest la morale de Jhus Christ.” 
Soult very civil to me : spoke about Lady 
Holland, &c. &c. 


* In consequence of a letter which appeared in the 
London “Courier,” Jan. 5, 1822, in reply to some 
strictures made by Lord Byron on Mr. Southey’s 
Preface to his “Vision of Judgment.” 
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24th. Story, last night, won 2600/. at 
icarte; began with thirty-three Napoleons, 
Offered to-day to lend me as much of it as 
I chose, but declined with many thanks ; a 
kind-hearted fellow as can be. 

26th. Dined at Sir H. Mildmay*s ; Henry 
Leeson, Fox, King, and Latouche; agree- 
able enough. Two of Fox’s stories good : 
the Prince de Poix stopped by a sentry, 
announced his name. “Prince de Poix! (an- 
swered the sentry) quand vous series le Roi 
des Haricots , vous ne passenez pas par ici.” 
The wife of a colonel at a review in Dublin 
stopped by a sentiy in the same manner, and 
telling him she was “the Colonel’s lady,” 
— “No matter for that, ma’am; if you were 
even his wife you couldn’t pass.” Came 
home early (being anxious about Tom) in- 
stead of going either to Madame Talleyrand’s 
or Madame Sassenay’s. 

30th. Went at twelve with young Thayer 
to the college in the Rue St. Jacques (Col- 
lege de France) to hear a lecture by Monsieur 
Guizot, who has given a course on the 
History of the Representative Government 
in England. This lecture embraced the 
period of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries. The parallel with 
which ho concluded, between those times 
and the present, very striking; our supe- 
riority to them in intellectual acquirement, 
and our inferiority in moral energy ; happi- 
ness and rights were then so rare and so 
difficult of attainment, that it was necessary 
to exert the whde force of men’s nature, to 
I gain ever so small a portion of them out of 
! the struggle ; now comforts are so diffused 
j and la vie est si facile , that men grow in- 
I different, and are contented with knowing 
I the rights they are entitled to, without 
| taking any extraordinary pains to possess 
j themselves of them: hence their theories 
! are bold, but their practice timorous and 
! compromising; it is in short the age of 
| what he well described, les esprits exigeam 
et les caradbrcs complaisam. 

April 5th. Dined at Greffulhe’s : company, 
Sir Sidney and his ladies, and some*French- 
men : sang in the evening. Had a letter 
from the Longmans to-day, to say that the 


new claim is 1400/., and that instead of 
300/., which it was expected they would 
take, they actually demand 600/., so that I 
must not think of leaving France. Shall 
take a run over, however, for Power’s sake. 

11th. Went and took my place in the 
diligence for Saturday, and got my passport. 
Dined with Rancliffe: Lords Thanet and 
Herbert, King, Fitzgerald, Flahault, &c. A 
story of Alvanley writing to a friend, “I 
have no credit with either butcher or poul- 
terer, but if you can put up with turtle and 
turbot, I shall be happy to see you.” 

12th. Have been transcribing these two 
days some of the trifles I have written lately, 
and marking on the proofs of “ Rhymes on 
the Road ” the poems which I wish to have 
omitted, in case any accident might prevent 
me from superintending their publication 
myself. Met Mr. Smith this morning, who 
invited me to join him in his carriage to- 
morrow morning, instead of going by the 
diligence : accepted his offer, and am to be off 
at six o’clock. 

13th. Started between six and seven, 
and slept at Amiens j m our party, Smith, 
Abercromby, and young Smith. 

14th. Smith told some anecdotes of the 
revolutionary time in France : two brothers, 
one of whom was so shaken in his nerves by 
the scenes around him, that the other was 
in perpetual anxiety lest he should bo sur- • 
prised into some act . of cowardice, and 
disgrace himself. They lived concealed ; 
ventured out together to see the execution 
of Charlotte Corday; tho horror of the 
nervous man, &c. &c. Bribed a soldier to 
aid in their escape from Paris, who told his 
wife, and she, in her fears for her husband, 
gave information ; both executed. Another 
of a man, who, in making his escape in dis- 
guise, in coming to one of the frontier towns, 
asked a party whom he did not know, but 
with whom he had been singing revolu- 
tionary songs through the street, to dine 
with him ; drank republican toasts, &c. The 
same party saw him out of town in the 
evening, singing as in the morning; his 
escape from them, and breathless run when 
he got beyond the frontier: heard afterwards 
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that tho whole of the party had been seized 
as his accomplices, and most of them (a 
young girl among the number) executed. 
Met Lord Lansdowne on the road to-day \ 
got out an<| shook hands with him. Arrived 
at Boulogne at eight in the evening, and 
decided for going in the steam-packet from 
thence. 

15th. The scene of our departure (at 
about half-past four) very amusing ; all the 
fashionables of Boulogne, in gigs, carriages, 
curricles, &c. on the pier. Resurrection of 
many Irish friends whom I had thought no 
longer above the world: Tom Grady, who 
told me that there was some other region 
(unknown) to which those, who exploded at 
Boulogne, were blown. Told me of some 
half-pay English officers, who having ex- 
hausted all other means of raising the wind, 
at last levied subscriptions for a private 
theatre, and having announced the “ Forty 
Thieves” for the first representation, abs- 
conded on the morning of tho day with tho 
money. Our passage only four hours, but 
very disagreeable. 

16th. Separated from the rest of the party, 
and started in the coach at half-past ten. 
Cunningham and Col. Meyrick my com- 
panions. Meyriek mentioned several puns 
against Napoleon at the Variety s (it must 
have been during the Cent Jours), one of 
which was something of this kind, “La garde 
mirite la croix de la Ugion cCHonneur , 
V Empcreur Vaecorde ( la corde ).” 

17th. Took lodgings at Blackie’s, the 
baker, in Bury Street, from whom I learned 
that my good old friend and landlady, Mrs. 
Pineand, died near a year since at Edin- 
burgh. Went to the Longmans j dined 
there, and Reos and I went to Covent Gar- 
den afterwards, to see “ Cherry and Fair Star.” 

18th. Found my lodgings so uncomfort- 
able that I paid part of the week, and took 
others at 24, Bury Street. Dined at the 
George and went to Drury Lane. Elliston 
(whom I had called upon in the mom- 
ing, but who was ill in bed), had a private 
box prepared for me. Saw Madame Vestris 
in “Don Juan,” and was delighted with her. 

19th. Dined with Lord Essex : company, 


Brougham, Lord A. Hamilton, and Bob 
Smith. Brougham mentioned having heard 
some one describe the execution of a Cfetin 
as particularly horrible ; the creature’s un- 
conscieusness of what was to be done, his 
pride at being the object of so much crowd 
and bustle, &c. Went in the evening to Lord 
Blessington’s ; found a party there, among 
whom was Galt the writer. 

20th. Dined with Lady Donegal, and 
went to the Opera in the evening : part of 
the evening in the Blessingtons’ box, where I 
met the Speaker, who very civilly volun- 
teered his permission for my entrance under 
the gallery, the night of Canning’s Catholic 
motion. 

21st. Went out to dine at Holland House : 
company, Lord and Lady Cowper, Lord and 
Lady Morpeth, Lord J. Russell, Lord Gower, 
Lord Clanwilliam, &c. &c. Some con- 
versation with Lord Holland at dinner. I 
said if Burke and Bacon were not poets 
(measured lines not being necessary to con- 
stitute one), I did not know what poesy 
meant. Lord H. said that Mackintosh did 
not consider Burke poetical. Talked of the 
Buko of Orleans (jfegalitd) : was not such as 
he will be represented in history, that is, 
weak and wicked, but very clever and only 
shabby. Lord H. mentioned a curious I 
fancy of Lord Wycombe (late Lord Lans- 
downe), attaching himself to a Colonel 
Neale, of the 9th regiment of foot, merely 
on account of his extraordinary ignorance; 

“ a phenomenon of a man having lived so 
long without learning anything ; ” used to 
delight in persuading him that he was clever, 
<fec. &c. Slept there in a beautiful little 
bed-room. 

22nd. Irving, with whom I arranged the 
matter yesterday, came out at eleven o’clock 
to pay his homage. Lady H. said, “ What 
an uncouth hour to come at! ” which alarmed 
me a little ; but she was very civil to him. 
Showed me her Napoleon treasure, and the 
extracts from the will. Wanted me, right 
or wrong, to stay to-day to meet Lord Grey 
and Jeffrey ; but could not, being engaged to 
Lord Blessington. By the bye, met Jeffrey 
on Saturday : did not know me, I being, as 
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lie said, so full of bloom and youth. ; whereas 
the last time he saw me I looked pale and 
careworn. Walked in with Irving; called at 
Kingston House (Lord Listowel’s) in our 
way. Wants me to dine there on Thursday, but 
Lord John's motion for Reform will prevent 
me. Met the Sergeant-at-arms to-day, who 
told me that the Speaker had mentioned me 
to him as to be let in under the gallery on 
Canning's motion. Called upon Lady Grey, 
and sat with her some time. Dined at 
Lord Blessington’s : company, Lord Erskine, 
Dr. Parr, Captain Morris, Lord Auckland, 
Galt, &c. None of the veterans very bright, 
though the old American sung some of his 
songs. What a venerable triumvirate, — 
learning, law, and lilting ! Ought to have 
mentioned that, soon after my arrival, I spoke 
to Murray upon thesubject of LordB.’s “Me- 
moirs ; ” of my wish to redeem them, and can- 
cel the deed of sale; which Murray acceded 
to with the best grace imaginable. Accord- 
ingly, there is now an agreement making out, 
by which I become his debtor for two thou- 
sand guineas, leaving the MS. in his hands, as 
security, till I am able to pay it. This is, I feel, 
an over-delicate deference to the opinions of 
others; but it is better than allowing a 
shadow of suspicion to approach within a 
mile of one in any transaction ; and I know 
I shall feel the happier when rid of the 
bargain. 

23rd. Dined with Shee: showed me a 
poem he had written upon Scott, Lord Byron, 
and me, — “Three poets in three different 
regions bom.” Left him early for the Opera. 
The house splendid ; most of the women in 
their drawing-room dresses, and the general 
rising to “ God save the King ” most striking. 

24th. Dined with Chantrey : went with 
him, in the evening, to Sir Humphry Davy’s 
scientific soiree, where I met Sotheby, &c. ; 
and from thence to Almack’s. A very pretty 
show of women, though not quite what it 
used to be. N.B. Chantrey’s remark about 
sculpture having taken the lead of painting 
in ancient times, and vice versa , among the 
modems. The consequences of this. 

25th. Sat to Newton. Took an early 
dinner at the George, and went off to the 


House of Commons, to hear Lord John’s 
speech on Reform. Got a very good place, 
under the galleiy ; Lord John sat with 
me till the time for his motion caine on. 
His speech excellent, full of good sense and 
talent, and, though occupying nearly three 
.hours in the delivery, listened to throughout 
with the profoundest attention. Towards 
the end of the debate Canning spoke, and 
far surpassed everything I had expected from 
him. It was all that can be imagined agree- 
able in oratory ; nothing, certainly, profound 
or generalising, or grand or electric ; but for 
good taste, for beauty of language, for grace, 
playfulness, and all that regards manner and 
display, it was perfect. Ate cold meat at 
Bellamy's (introduced by Lambton); and 
did not leave the house till near two. 

2Gth. Called upon Lord John, and sat 
with him some time. Also, upon Canning, 
whom I congratulated upon his speech of last 
night, “ What (lie said), were you there ? I 
was little aware I had such a critical auditor.” 

28th. Sat to Newton. Went and worked 
at the “National Melodies,” with Bishop, 
for about two or three hours. Dined at 
Abercromby’s. Met Lady*Morgan this morn- 
ing, who begged me to join her, Lady C. 
Lamb, and General Pepe (a glorious “trium- 
virate,” as she herself calls a man and his 
cow, and something else in the Wild Irish 
Girl), to a soiree at Lydia White’s to-morrow 
night. 

29th. Called upon Luttrell after break- 
fast. Found there Beresford, author of tho 
“ Miseries ; ” a grotesque-minded person, 
very amusing. Dined at Kinnaird’s : com- 
pany, the Duke of Sussex, Sir F. Burdett, 
Jeffrey, Hobhouse, &c. &c. Sat next to 
Jeffrey. Talking of the trouble of the 
“Edinburgh Review,” he said, “ Come down, 
to Edinburgh, and I’ll give you half of it.” 
I told him I thought tho public “ would find, 
in that case, one half of tho disc obscured.” 
Duke of Sussex asked me to dine with him 
to-morrow, but excused myself on account 
of Canning’s motion. A long conversation 
with Hobhouse about Lord B.’s “ Memoirs,” 
which confirmed me more and more in my 
satisfaction in having rescinded the bargain. 
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Hobhouse an upright and honest man. In 
speaking of Lord R. he said, “ I know more 
of B. than any one else, and much more than 
I should wish anybody else to know.” Gave 
up Lady Grey’s again, and walked down to 
tHe House of Commons with Jeffrey. Talk 
about Lord Byron; expressed his fear that 
Lord B. had but few of the social sympathies 
in his heart. Went in for a short time, and 
heard Brougham on Finance. 

30th. Breakfasted with Luttrell, and 
walked out with him. Alluding to my rest- 
lessness, he said I was “ like a little bright 
ever-moving ball of quicksilver; ‘it still 
eludes you, and it glitters still.’ ” * We did 
nothing but repeat our respective verses to 
each other ; some of his admirable. Called 
upon Irving with him. Met Hat Vaughan, 
who said, in answer to my inquiries about 
the 200/. sent by the Prince to Sheridan, 
that it was understood to be merely for the 
moment, and that more was to come when 
wanted. This alters the complexion of the 
thing materially. L. mentioned a poetical 
midshipman who described the weather in 
the log-book thus, “ Light airs, languishing 
into calms.” Laid in some cold meat and 
went to the House of Commons ; avenues all 
blocked up with unsuccessful candidates for 
admission. After several repulses, and at 
last giving it up in despair, was taken in by 
Jerningham as one of the Catholics on his 
list, Mr. Blunt. Sat next Lord Limerick 
and Randolph, the famous American ora- 
tor ; a singular-looking man, with a young- 
old face, and a short small body, mounted 
upon a pair of high crane legs and thighs, so 
that, when he stood up, you did not know 
when he was to end, and a squeaking voice 
like a boy’s just beforo breaking into man- 
hood.. His manner, too, strange and pedantic, 
but his powers of eloquence (Irving tells me) 
wonderful. Canning’s speech very able and 
statesman-like, but far less beautiful as a 
display than, that of the other night ; that 
was indeed the bouquet of his feux cC artifice. 
Supped at Stevens’s : the last time I supped 
tliere.was with Lord Byron at three in the 
morning. 

* Young's Satires. 


| May 1st. Took Irving to dine at Lady 
Donegal’s : Lord Clifton and Charles Moore 
of the party. Irving and I went afterwards 
to the Ancient Music, where “ I’d mourn the 
Hopes that leave me ” was performed (the 
first time that anything of mine has presumed 
to breathe in this venerable atmosphere), and 
encored. From thence I went to Catalani’s 
concert, where, also (proud triumphs for Irish 
Music ! !), the tiling that produced most sen- 
sation was “ The Last Rose of Summer,” on 
Nicholson’s flute ; and finished the night at 
Almack’s, having been obliged to go home 
and dress again, and being nearly excluded 
for my lateness. Some conversation here 
with Canning and Lord Grey. 

2nd. Went with Irving to breakfast at 
Holland House. The Duke of Bedford came 
in after breakfast, fresh from his duel with 
the Duke of Buckingham. Introduced Irving 
to the Longmans, and dined with him there, 
in order to go to see Mathews in the even- 
ing : Roes went with us. Very clever and 
amusing, but too much of it. Too tired to 
go to Devonshire House (which I have now 
missed three Thursdays), and went with 
Irving to sup at the Burton ale house. 

3rd. Called, and sat with Lady Lans- 
downe, who was full of kindness. Went to 
tlie private view of the Exhibition with 
Mrs. Chantrey and Lady Dacre. Two fine 
things of Westmacott’s among the sculpture, 
a Psyche and a Beggar-woman ; the latter 
full of sentiment, carrying the art, too, into 
a new region. Lawrence’s Adonized George 
IV., disgraceful both to the King and the 
painter ; a lie upon canvas. Was to have 
dined to-day with the Artists’ Benevolent 
Society, but preferred a dinner alone at 
Richardson’s coffee-house, and went to Co- 
vent Garden in the evening. Miss Stephens 
delightful. 

4th. Breakfasted with Lord Lansdowne : 
told him of my last arrangement with Mur- 
ray. He said that his chief objection to the 
disposal of the “ Memoirs ” was removed by 
Lord Byron’s having given me full powers 
(as to correction and alteration) over the 
whole of the MS. signed by bond, &c. &c. to 
Murray. 
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5th. Sat to Phillips the painter, for the 
finishing 1 of the picture he began two or 
three years ago. Irving walked about with 
me : called together at Lady Blessington’s, 
who is growing very absurd. “ I have felt 
very melancholy and ill all this day,” sho 
said. “ Why is that ? ” I asked. “ Don’t 
you know ? ” “ No.” a It is the anniver- 
sary of my poor Napoleon’s death.” 

7th. Occupied in calls and packing; 
desperate rain. Irving went with me to the 
inn in St. Clement’s, from which the Dover 
mail starts ; where we dined ; and at half- 
past seven I was off. 

8th. A stiff breeze : had some thoughts 
of not venturing across, but at last decided 
for it. A most stormy and sickening pas- 
sage: found Macdonald (Mrs. Armstrong’s 
brother) among the passengers, and joined 
him, on landing at Calais, to the Hotel do 
Bourbon, where we were very comfortable. 

Oth. Started in the diligence (Armstrong 
and I), at half-past nine. 

10th. Arrived in Paris at six. Found 
Bessy not at all well, and looking wretch- 
edly : dined at home. Villainil called in 
the evening ; and, soon after, Den on. Told 
me the medal of Grattan was nearly finished. 
By tho bye, when Lord Holland was in 
Paris, I mentioned to him tho plan I had 
for ten persons subscribing five pounds each 
to have a medal executed ; and he bid me 
put down his name for two subscriptions. 
Informed by Denon that Rogers is arrived 
in Paris from Italy. 

12th. Rogers agreed to dine with mo at 
Lord G.’s. Went out to La Butte to Mrs. 
Smith, who is about to give up tho place, 
thinking that it does not agree with her, 
and thereby upsets all my plans for the 
summer. Never were quiet and study more 
necessary to me, and never did I seem 
farther from them. 

14th. R. told me a good deal about Lord 
Byron, whom he saw both going and coming 
back. Expressed to R. tho same contempt 
for Shakspeare which he has often expressed 
to me; treats his companion Shelley very 
cavalierly. By the bye, I find (by a letter 
received within these few days, by Horace 


Smith), that Lord B. showed Shelley the 
letters I wrote on the subject of his “Cain,” 
warning him against the influence Shelley’s 
admiration might have over his mind, and 
deprecating that wretched display of atheism 
which Shelley had given into, and in which 
Lord B. himself seemed but too much in- 
clined to follow him. Shelley, too, has 
written anxiously to Smith to say how sorry 
he should be to stand ill in my opinion, and 
making some explanation of his opinions 
which Smith is to show me. Rogers starts 
for England to-morrow morning. 

19th. Went over the etat of our Rue 
d’ Anjou lodgings, with tho old porter, &c. 
Came off to Pussy. Have now some pros- 
pect of quiet. 

24th. Began writing for my little work 
(“ The Letters from Abroad ”), finishing 
tho poem on Country Dance and Quadrille. 
Walked at half-past three to meet Yillamil 
at the Tir le Page in the Champs Elysdes ; 
tried my hand attiring, and, after some trials, 
hit a poupte. 

26th. Finished the poem, having written 
more than 100 lines of ft since I came. 
Miss Drew to dinner. All walked for 
Anastasia in the evening. With some peo- 
ple, the heart is tho spoiled child of tho 
imagination. 

27th. Wrote my letters, and began a 
poem called the “ Three Angels,” — a sub- 
ject on which I long ago wrote a prose story, 
and have ever since meditated a verse one. 
Lord B. has now anticipated me in his 
“Deluge; ” but n' imports, I’ll try my hand. 

28th. More of the poem. Horace Smith, 
Kenny, and Yillamil to dinner. Smith 
mentioned a conundrum upon Falstaff : 

“ My first is a dropper, my second a prop- 
per, and my whole a whapper.” 

31st. Bessy and I started at ten o’clock 
in order to go with tho Villamils to see 
Rainey, which now belongs to the D. of 
Orleans. Day scorching hot: had luncheon 
there under the trees, and then walked about. 
The Riviere Anglaiso (upon which, wo 
were told, the old D. of Orleans had depmsd 
unc somtne faiorme to make snr la arte de la 
montagne) a poor little gutter, about as wide 
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as the river down the Prince Regent’s table 
at liis memorable fete. In going went by 
Pantin, the great reservoir and laboratory of 
the Poudrette, and therefore insufferable for 
stench; but, thanks to the quarter of the 
wind, not very offensive to-day. Returned 
by Montreuil (Les Peches) ; the sight of the 
country here, covered with walls and espa- 
liers, very curious, but a dreary place ; no 
shade in summer, nothing but bare walls in 
winter. Arrived at Vdry’s between six and 
seven, and dined. The whole very agree- 
able. 

June 3rd. Set off at two in the Pa- 
risienne to dine with Smith at Versailles : 
the weather insufferably hot : company, 
Greathoad, Berguer, Kenny, and Grattan. 
Some amusing stories told. Harry Erskine 
saying to a man who found him digging 
potatoes in his garden, " This is what you 
call otium cum diggin a tatg .” It appears 
that Dante Cary is the author of those pretty 
translations from the old French poets in the 
London Magazine. • 

4th. A letter most kind and affectionate 
from Lord Strangford. Says that the game 
is up with the poor Greeks, and that they 
will bo now in a worse situation than they 
have been in since the taking of Constanti- 
nople. Dined at home and worked. Walked 
with Bessy and Tom to the Bois do Boulogne 
after dinner ; on our return found the Forsters, 
who drank tea. 

10th. Went into Paris to attend a meet- 
ing for the purpose of relieving those unfor- 
tunate Irish, who are always in some scrapo 
or other, either rebelling, or blarneying, or 
starving, which is, perhaps, the worst of all. 
Sir C. Stuart took the chair ; found myself 
named on tho committee. Sir S. Smith 
made a speech, and contrived to bring some 
of his whims and theories to bear even upon 
the subject of Irish starvation. Proposed 
sending them wine from Bordeaux, and 
portable soup from Paris. 

12th. Ilacl put down my name at La- 
fitte’s for 100 francs to the Irish subscrip- 
tion, but have removed it till I see what 
are tho arrangements under this new plan. 

15th. Went into Paris to attend the 


committee. Am appointed one of the col- 
lectors at the door for tho charity sermon 
to-morrow ; subscribed 200 francs. 

loth. In at half-past two to attend the 
sermon ; very little on my plate, but near 
200/. altogether collected. 

21st. A long letter from Lord Byron to- 
day : he has lost his little natural daughter, 
Allegra, and seems to feel it a good deal. 
When I was at Venice, he said, in showing 
me this child, “I suppose you have some 
notion of what they call the parental feeling, 
but I confess I have not ; this little thing 
amuses me, but that’s all.” This, however, 
was evidently all affected ; he feels much 
more naturally than he will allow. 

22nd. By the bye, a brother of Mrs. 
Goold, who is in the Navy, called upon me 
some evenings since : said with what de- 
light he and his brother officers had read my 
Bermuda poems on the spot ; how they had 
looked for the little bay, &c. Told me that 
my pretty little friend, Mrs. W. Tucker, was 
dead, and that they showed her grave at St. 
George’s as being that of “ Nea.” 

29th. Went with Bessy into town, to see 
her off to Montmorenci with the Villamils. 
She and I dined at Riche’s, they being en- 
gaged to the Due do San Lorenzo’s. Saw 
her off at seven. Went to Bryan’s. A 
saying at Paris, “11 faut etre riche pour 
diner dies JIardg , et Hardi pour diner ckez 
Hide" 

30th. Went into town to dine with 
Bryan : took him to the CaffS de la Paix in 
the evening. Came home by the gondole. 
An amazing reciter of verses among the 
passengers : set him right about some lines 
of Malesherbe’s. 

July 1st. Denon told me of a picture at 
the Louvre this year, the subject of which 
is a set of pigs, with underneath the inscrip- 
tion (seen on several), Socidi des Amis des 
Arts . 

4th. Met Kirk at Forster’s at three, 
that he might see our dear Anastasia, and 
give an accoimt of her to my mother. She 
was in high beauty, and he seemed much 
struck with her countenance. 

12th. Mentioned some one saying that 
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second marriages were “ the triumph of 
hope over experience.” Had another mes- 
sage yesterday from the Prince Royal of 
Prussia about “ Lalla Rookh : ” he told the 
writer of the letter that he always sleeps 
with a copy of the poem under his pillow. 

14th. A troublesome gentleman, who has 
called several times, insisted upon seeing 
me: said his business was of a romantic 
nature, and the romance was his asking me 
to lend him money enough to keep him for 
j a month : told me he was the author of the 
; “ Hermit in London/’ but begged the to 
i keep his secret. Told him I had no money 
myself, but would tiy what a friend I was 
going to dine with would do for him : this 
, merely to get rid of “ the Hermit.” 

17th. Received to-day a letter from 
Brougham, inclosing one from Barnes (the 
editor of The Times), proposing that, as he is 
ill, I shall take his place for some time in 
writing the leading articles of that paper ; 
the pay to be 100/. a month. This is flatter- 
| ing. To be thought capable of wielding so 
powerful a political machine as The Times 
newspaper is a tribute the more flattering 
(as is usually the case) from my feeling con- 
scious that I do not deserve it. 

To Samuel Rogers , Esq. 

19, Hue Basse, h Passv, prbs (le Paris, 
July 18, 1822.* 

My dear Rogers, 

I find that, though you do not write to 
me, you are still thoughtful as usual about 
everything that may tend to either my profit 
or reputation, and I think it must be with a 
viow to gratifying me on the latter score 
that you recommended the application from 
“ The Times ” that Brougham has just for- 
warded to me. It does indeed flatter me 
very much to have it thought that I could 
wield such a powerful political engine as 
u The Times ” with either that strength or 
promptitude which such a task requires, and 
it flatters me the more from my being con- 
scious that I do not deserve it. Putting my 

* This letter is dated by Mr. Moore 1842, but 
obviously by mistake for 1822, 


ability, however, out of the question, it is im- 
possible that I should now undertake such 
an office ; for, in the first place, I cannot 
come to England, and, in the next, if I 
could, there are so many tasks before mo 
(from the long spell of idleness I have in- 
dulged in), that every minute of my time 
will hardly be sufficient to accomplish them. 
So, pray take some means of letting Mr. j 
Barnes know that, with eveiy acknowledg- 
ment of the honour which he has done me by ! 
the application, I feel myself obliged to de- 1 
cline his proposal for the present. I write 
in haste and by the common post, because I 
havo understood that an immediate answer ( 
was necessary, and I would not have j 
troubled you, my dear Rogers, with tin's ; 
letter, had not Brougham desired me to j 
make you the medium of my reply. 

I am afraid there is no chance of our 
meeting here very soon, for you must havo 
had a sufficient dose of the Continent for 
some timo j but, about the beginning of 
winter, if the Fates and the Yimkees are j 
propitious, we may stand a chance of shaking 1 
hands with each other in St. James’s Place. ■ 
Ever yours, 

Thomas Moobe. 

18th. Wrote to decline the proposal of 
The Times. j 

August 4th. Called upon by the Douglases j 
at three to go and dine at Mr. Thayer’s [an j 
American, to whom their hotel (de Morency) ; 
and the Passage du Panorama belongs] at : 
his country house at Sceaux. A large and 
strange party there : among others the famous 
M. Say*, whom I found agreeable. In 
speaking of Lamartino ho said, that his 
school, which was that of Chateaubriand, j 
met with strong opposition from the critics. ■ 
M. Chenier particularly had attacked it. | 
Praised Chenier: said his epistles were, | 
some of them, equal to Voltaire’s. No truth 1 
whatever in the story of his .having been 
accessory to his brother’s death in the Revo- 
lution. Said that the school of Chateau- 
briand consisted in producing effects more 


* The political economist. 
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by words than ideas ; that it added to the 
stock of phrases without increasing that of 
thought. For instance* he said, Chateau- 
briand, in calling God Le grand CSlibataire 
du Monde (what wretched affectation !) con- 
veyed no more than if he had called him Le 
Th'e Eternel, or any other common name. 
Among the company, too, was Garat, brother 
to the old singer of that name, who sings 
himself with much spirit, and gave an Ana- 
creontic after dinner with great effect. 

6th. Called on Bryan : thence to Lafitte’s, 
where, in talking of the disgraceful outrage 
on the English actors hist week, somebody 
said, that in Buonaparte’s time, when there 
was a violent opposition to a. play called 
u Christoph e Colomb ” (merely because it was 
written in violation of rules of the critics), 
Napoleon sent down to the theatre, not only 
some troops of gens-d’finnerie, but a piece 
of artillery, and carried the tragedy off 
smoothly. What a powerful support at an 
author’s back. 

Oth. Have finished to-day 1100, making 
at the rate of twenty lines a day since last 
Thursday. Took Bessy in at four to dine 
with the Bryans, who had a box at the 
Opera for the night. The “ Barbiere.” Re- 
mark on the pathos of the accompaniment 
to a bass duet 



15th. Dined at Forster’s to meet Bishop. 
Some talk about music. B. said that Handel 
was the first who studied general effect, and 
brought his voices and instruments into 
masses, as a painter would call it : Mozart 
earned this to perfection : Haydn had not so 
much of it ; too fond of finishing up bits to 
the injury of the whole. Does not think 
that Rossini’s music will live. Had some 
singing in the evening. Tried over Mi 
manett la voce, which he owns to be perfectly 
beautiful. Had a hackney coach home for 
Bessy, who came after dinner. 

25th. Received a very kind letter last 
night from Lord Lansdowne, chiefly relative 
to the cottage at Sloperton, which, by the 
death of old Ilall, there is now another 


chance of my having if I chouse. One 
paragraph of his letter is as follows : u I can 
only say, that if an address from all the 
neighbours of Sloperton could recall you, you 
would speedily receive one as cordial and 
affectionate, and perhaps rather more sincere, 
than those which His Majesty is now col- 
lecting from the loyalty of his Scottish sub- 
jects, and in which the inhabitants of Bowood 
would certainly not be behindhand.” 

This book now contains three years of my 
life ; " quam nihil in medio invenies. ,t 

September 12th. Went to Abbot’s to 
breakfast. Abbot mentioned two or three legal 
anecdotes. Judge Fletcher once interrupted 
Tom Gold in an argument he was entering 
into about the jury’s deciding on the fact, 
See., when Gold, vexed at being stopped in 
his career, said, “My Lord, Lord Mansfield 
was remarkable for the patience with which 
he heard the Counsel that addressed him.” 
“He never heard you, Mr. Gold,” was 
Fletcher’s reply, given with a weight of 
brogue, which added to the effect of the 
sarcasm. The same judge, who, it seems, 
is a very surly person, once said to an advo- 
cate, “ Sir, I’ll not sit here to be baited like 
a bear tied to the stake.” "No, not tied to 
the stake, my Lord,” interrupted the Counsel. 
Ho mentioned the excellent joke of Curran’s 
upon a case, where the Theatre Royal in 
Dublin brought an action against Astlev for 
acting the "Lock and Key.” "My Lords, 
the whole question turns upon this, whether 
the said ‘ Lock and Key ’ is to be a patent one, 
or of the spring and tqgibler kind.” Talking 
of jokes, there is a good story of Lattin’s, 
which I doubt if I have recorded. During 
the time of the emigrants in England, an 
old French lady came to him in some 
country town, begging, for God’s sake, 
he would interfere, as the mob was about 
to tar and feather a French nobleman. On 
Lattin’s proceeding with much surprise to 
inquire into the matter, lie found they were 
only going to pitch a marquee. Called at 
Catalani’s on our arrival in Paris; foupd 
her; asked us to dine at five, which we did. 
Her naivete and cheerfulness very delightful. 
Spoke of Pasta with enthusiasm, as the singer 
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that had most touched her heart, next to her 
own master, Marchesa. I mentioned the 
defects of Pasta’s voice: “Yes, but she can 
do beautiful things with it. ” 

14th. ^.t dinner had Duruset and Poole, 
besides Bishop’s lady, who is rather a fine 
woman. Poole told of a man, who said, “I 
can only offer you for dinner what the French 
call a lever (jiSvre) and a pulley (poulet).” 
I said to Bishop that “this sort of dinner 
would do for our men of business, the 
mechanic Poioers 

16th. Was at Bryan’s, in the Rue d’Ar- 
tois, before half-past six, though stopped at 
the barrier to have my trunk opened and 
examined. We started in his carriage at a 
little after seven. A most heavenly day. 
The first sight of Rouen, on descending the 
hill, very beautiful j the long, richly planted 
island in the river, the faubourg and villages 
over the plain opposite to the city, and the 
black, lofty towers of the cathedral, one of 
which (as our post-boy first told us in 
descending the hill) had been struck by a 
thunder storm the day before and very much 
injured, produced altogether a most striking 
effect in the bright, but indistinct, sort of 
light which sunset threw over them. Hid 
the journey in eleven hours, six minutes. 

17th. All walked out for the purpose of 
seeing the cathedral, but, on account of the 
workmen being employed in repairing the 
late damages, were not admitted. Went 
from thence to the Museum in the Hotel de 
Ville; a wretched set of pictures. The cata- 
logue has the audacity to give a bad copy of 
Raphael’s glorious Dresden Madonna as an 
original. Dined wretchedly at our inn, 
where the only comfort was a very good 
pianoforte in our sitting-room, with some 
music books, oddly enough consisting for the 
most pari of Stevenson’s songs and mine. 

18th. Went to the library ; vacation 
time, and no permission to read, which is 
rather a disappointment, as I had some re- 
ferences to make, on the subject of angels, 
which I had hoped to have employed myself 
in here. The town allows 3000 francs a year 
for additions to the library, whose fond seems 
chiefly theological. Bryan mentioned a 


ridicule he once saw on “ Otello,” where the 
harlequin says to his lamp, “ Si feteins ta 
Jlamme, j'cii mon briquet , mats on riallume 
pas une femme comme une guinguette .” To- 
day before dinner walked by myself to a 
height above the road, by which we first 
came in sight of Rouen, and had a magni- 
ficent view, not only of the city, but of the 
river to the left, studded with islands to a 
great extent. 

20th. Up before six, and off a little 
after seven. Arrived in town at seven, and 
found Bessy and Mrs. B. waiting dinner for 
us. Called in our way home for Anastasia, 
whoso cough is now decidedly a hooping 
one. A letter from Rees to say that we may 
safely return to England as soon as wo like. 

22nd. The artist employed by Denon to 
engrave Grattan’s medal for me, called with 
the die. Abbot called and sat some time. 
Spoke with much warmth about my mother ; 
her warm-heartedness, her animation, the 
continual freshness and energy of her thoughts 
and allections. All very true, and, of course, 
delightful to hear. 

23rd. Called on Abbot, and thence to 
Denon’s. Upon my proifering a thousand 
francs to the medallist (which according to 
my impression was the prix cmvcrni ), lie 
exclaimed, “Ce n’estpas <;a, (liable, ce n’est pas 
qa ; vest cinquantc louis ,” making the dif- 
ference of ten napoleons, which I was 
obliged to pay. Denon seemed a little 
ashamed of the price, and suggested that T 
should poiler ces deux cent francs sur le 
tirage, the striking being three francs cheaper 
for each medal than I had expected ; but 
this, though very French, was not my mode 
of doing things. Denon, to consolo me, 
read us a notice on the life of Puget, the 
sculptor, which he has written for some 
forthcoming work. Very neatly done. Pu- 
get, it seems, upon remarking the resem- 
blance a mountain at Marseilles bears to a 
sitting figure, proposed to make out the 
form, and so realise tho Moimt Athos project, 
but met with no encouragement for his 
sublime undertaking. 

The statue of Milon at Versailles is by 
Puget, and one of his finest works. In 
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talking of Claude Lorraine, Denon having 
said that his talent broke out at a late period 
of life, without any instruction whatever, I 
remarked that this rather lessened one’s 
respect for the art, as in other subjects a 
certain degree of intellectual preparation 
and instruction was necessary ; he answered 
very livelily, “Ah, oui , il faut de V instruction 
pour faire de mauvaises copies de ce qu'U a 
fait , mais — for original genius it requires no 
such thing ; it is like your Shakspeare, &c. 
&c.” 

October 8th. Wrote to Lord Strangford 
by a courier going off to the Duke of Wel- 
lington at Vienna. All went in to dine at 
Bryan’s. The Douglases, Lord Triinlestown, 
and little Byrne of the party. Byrne’s story 
of the priest, saying to a fellow who always 
shirked his dues at Easter and Christmas, 
and who gave as an excuse for his last 
failure, that he had been very ill, and so 
near dying that Father Brennan had anointed 
him : “ Anointed you, did he ? faith, it 
showed he did not know you as well as I 
do, or ho would have known you were slip- 
pery enough without it.” The Irishman’s 
defence of the palavering reception given to 
the Ring in Ireland : “ Well, faith, after all, 
you know the only way to deal with a hum- 
bugger is to humbug him.” The King of 
France *, who asked one of his courtiers, 
why he had gone to England ? and on his 
answering, “Pour apprendre a pcnser ,” said 
quickly, u Los chcvauxV' (panser). Curran’s 
old story of the piper cutting olF the legs of 
the hanged man for the sake of the stock- 
ings, then leaving the legs behind him in a 
cow-house where he was allowed to sleep, 
and the woman supposing, on finding them 
there (he having gone off early), that the 
cow had eaten him up all but the legs ; the 
driving the cow to the fair, bidding a piper 
stand out of the way, because this was a cow 
that eat pipers, &c. &c. 

23rd. Up at six, and at nine my darlings 
started. Heaven bless them ! If ever 
creatures deserved that God should particu- 
larly watch over them, it is they. The day 


* Louis the XVth. 


beautiful. Dined at Bryan’s. The night 
stormy, and kept me thinking with much 
anxiety of the dear travellers. Home to 
Passy a little after eleven ; the house look- 
ing very dreaiy. 

November 1st to 5th. Passed my even- 
ings chiefly at Douglas’s, and w’as in the 
morning occupied with the revision of my 
poem, one half of which I sent off on Mon- 
day 4th, and the remainder on Thursday 
7th. Not able, from want of time, to cor- 
rect or fill up the blanks for epithets in the 
latter half,* must do it in the press. Idea 
of a farewell dinner to me resumed; promises 
very well. Hopes of Lord Granard, Vaughan 
(secretary to the Embassy), and some other 
Tories coming: Douglas most active and 
good-natured about it, and Lucy most anx- 
ious. Dined with Bryan twice. Stories 
of Lattin’s. Lord Muskerry saying on his 
death-bed “ that he had nothing to reproach 
himself with, having never through life de- 
nied himself anything.” Heard from Bessy 
of her arrival at the cottage, and her being 
welcomed by peals from the village bells. 

11th. The dinner took place at Robert’s ; 
about fifty sat down : Lord Triinlestown in 
the chair: among the company were Lord 
Granard, Sir G. Webster, Robert Adair, &c. 
Collinet’s band attended ; the dinner one of 
Robert’s best ; and all went off remarkably 
well. In returning thanks for my health, I 
gave “ Prosperity to England,” with an 
eulogium on the moral worth of that country, 
which was felt more, both by myself and 
the company, from its being delivered in 
France, and produced much effect. Douglas, 
in proposing Bessy’s health, after praising 
her numerous virtues, &c. &c., concluded 
thus : — “We need not, therefore, gentlemen, 
be surprised that Mr. Moore is about to com- 
municate to the world * The Loves of the 
Angels,’ having been so long familiar with 
one at home.” In returning thanks for this, 

I mentioned the circumstance of the village 
bells welcoming her arrival, as being her 
triumph in England, while I had mine this 
day in France, and concluded thus : — 

“ These, gentlemen, are rewards and atone- 
ments for everything. No matter how poor 
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I may steal through life — no matter how 
many calamities (even heavier than that 
from which I have now been relieved) may 
fall upon me — as long as such friends as 
you hold out the hand of fellowship to me 
at parting, and the sound of honest English 
bells shall welcome me and mine at meeting, 
I shall consider myself a Croesus in that best 
wealth, happiness, and shall lay down my 
head, grateful for the gifts God has given.” 
In introducing the subject of the village 
bells, I said, “This is a day of vanity for 
me ; and you, who set the fountain rimning, 
ought not to complain of its overflowing.” 

. Lattin proposed the health of my father and 
mother, and mentioned the delight he had 
felt in witnessing my father’s triumph at the 
dinner in Dublin. In returning thanks for 
this, I alluded to Southey’s making his 
Kehama enter triumphantly in through seven 
gates at the same moment, and said : “ This 
miraculous multiplication of one gentleman 
into seven has been, to a great degree, effected 
by the toasts into which your kindness has 
subdivided me this day; ” concluding thus: — 

“ I have often, gentlemen, heard of sympa- 
thetic ink, but here is a liquid which lias 
much better claims to that epithet ; and if 
j there is a glass of such at this moment be- 
fore my good old father, it must, I think, 

| sparkle in sympathetic reply to those which 
! you have done him the honour of filling to 
! him.” A song was sung by Grattan during 
the night, which he had written for the 
occasion. Left them between one and two, 
and went to Douglas’s, where I supped. 

13th. Villamil said, very prettily, that 
Bessy was quite a female Bayard, sans pour 
et sam rdproche. 

18tli. Started in the diligence at nine. 
Leicester Stanhope *, one of my companions 
inside, and Lord Mountcashel in the galeria 
behind. Travelled all night. Took up 
some Frenchmen half-way, who went as far 
as Boulogne. 

21st. Sailed about seven. Arrived at 
Dover in about four hours. Had to get out 
in boats. 


♦ Afterwards Earl of Harrington. 


22nd. Started at near eleven for town, 
having waited an hour for a little French 
milliner, who was going through the opera- 
tion of the custom-house ; went without 
her after all. Reached town about nine. 
Went to the George Coffee House, where I 
had begged the Longmans to get me a bed. 
Despatched a poker off to Mrs. Power for 
letters, which I expected to find from 
Bessy. Sent me word there were some, but I 
could not have them till the morning. Too 
tantalising this, as I had not heard from my 
dear things at home for more than a week. 

23rd. The letters from Bessy did not 
come till past ten, but all, thank God, well. 
Called at Rogers’s ; found he was at Holland 
House. Left a note for him to say I would 
go out and dine there to-morrow, if they would 
have me. Went to dine at Longmans’. 
Found them in high spirits about the poem. 

25th. Dined with Rogers, and went to 
Lady Holland’s box in the evening to see 
Miss Kelly in Juliet. Very bad ; but (as 
it seems) good enough for the public, who 
are delighted with her. Lord John Russell 
(who is just arrived from Hastings) came 
into the box. Received' his tragedy (“ Don 
Carlos”) yesterday, and mean to keep the 
reading of it for . Sloperton. Went be- 
hind the scenes. Told Miss Foote how 
much I had heard of her Desdemona ; her 
answer very modest and sensible. Fixed to . 
meet Lord J. next day at two. By the bye, 
the Longmans have made use of the 200/. he 
has left so long in their hands (the receipts 
of his “Life of Lord Russell”) towards 
paying this last Bermuda claim. I expected 
they would have advanced the money them- 
selves ; but it cannot be helped. Besides, 
he seems to have set his heart on my ap- 
propriating it in this way, and it is but 
owing to him instead of to them. 

20th. Went to the Foreign Office to get 
my two packets of medals. Gave Lord 
John ten for himself and the Duke, and, in 
spite of my resolutions to the contrary, 
allowed Rogers, too, to have five. 

27th. The Longmans have received an 
anonymous letter about my poem, beginning, 

“ I conjure the respectable house of L. R. 
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H. O. and Brown to pause ere they, &c. where I arrived between nine and ten. 
&c. : ” and ending, u Beware of the fate of Had written to bespeak a lodging at Mrs. 


Murray arid of Cain ! ” 

28th. Set off at seven in the coach for 
Caine. Arrived at home between seven 
and eight, and found all well, except poor 
Bess, who looks wretchedly. The dear 
girl has worked hard to get the cottage into 
order, and it is most neat and comfortable. 
The change made in my study, by throwing 
the two rooms into one, a wonderful im- 
provement. Most happy to be at home 
; again. 0 quid salutis est y fyc. Sec. 
j December 1st. This was the day an- 
' nounced originally for the publication ; and 
| some people asked the Longmans (who of 
i Course were not aware that the first fell on 
! a Sunday), whether the, poem was so very 
sacred, that nothing less than a Sunday 
would do for its publication. 

5th. Had a letter from Lord L., ex- 
pressing his surprise at not having been called 
upon for the sum he held at my disposal ; and 
saying that if I had been able to arrange 
everything u through the help of the Muse 
alone,” he would rejoice at it, as he knew 
it was the mode most satisfactory to my 
own feelings ; but that if I had applied to 
any other person than him, he could not 
hplp feeling a little jealous, &c. Can any- 
thing be more thoroughly and stemngly 
kind ? Wrote him a short note to say I 
should inform him of all the particulars on 
Saturday. 

7th. Dined at Bowood : company, Lord 
MalmeSbury, the Barings, and Bowles. Lord 
L. mentioned Pitt’s dislike to Erskine, and 
his frequent attacks upon him. On one 
occasion, when E. followed Mr. Fox in a 
long speech, Pitt said, “ The learned gentle- 
man has followed his Right lion. Leader, 
running along the line of his argument, 
and, as usual, attenuating it as he went.” * 

; Baring, a sensible, good kind of man. 

12th. Set off in the Regulator for town, 

* I have heard this metaphor from Lord Hol- 
land somewhat differently, as, “The Hon. and 
' Learned Gentleman who followed the Right Hon. 
j Gentleman, attenuating the thread of his discourse 


Soanes’, where I found myself very com- 
fortably received. 

10th. Went after breakfast to call on 
Rogers. Thence to the Hollands ; asked me 
to dine. Walked out with Lord Holland to 
the Park. A wretched cold day, and even 
the sunshine of his conversation did not 
atone for the total want of it in the heavens ; 
besides, he walked so slow, and I had no 
great coat. He mentioned what his uncle 
one night said in a reply to Mr. Pitt : “ The J 
Right Honourable Gentleman seems to have 
a very high notion of his own abilities, and 
I must say it is the only one of his opinions 
in which I most perfectly coincide with 
him.” Dined at the Holland’s. In the 
evening went with Lord II. and Henry to 
the play. 

17th. Dined with Murray, to meet Wm. 
Spencer. The rest of the company, Harry 
Drury, the D’lsraelis, a Mr. Coleridge, Sic. 
Sic. A long time since Spencer and I met 
before, and he is but little altered, either in 
looks, spirits, or good nature. Told some 
good anecdotes about French translations 
from the English. In some work where it 
was said “ the air was so clear, that we 
could distinctly see a bell-wether on the 
opposite hill,” the translator made bell- 
wether, le beau temps. Price, on the Pic- 
turesque, says, that a bald head is the only 
smooth thing possessing that quality, but 
that if wo were to cover it over with flour, 
it would lose its picturesqueness imme- 
diately ; in translating which, some French- 
man makes it, me belle tete ehauve eouronnte de 
Jleurs. Scrope Davies called some person, 
who had a habit of puffing out his cheeks 
when he spoke, and was not remarkable for 
veracity, “ The yEolian Lyre.” Left them 
at eleven, almost suffocated with a severe 
cold, and more wine than was good for it. 
Found proofs waiting for me at home, and 
sat up till two o’clock correcting them. 

19th. Took my place for Sunday in the 
York House coach. Made an agreement for 
a hackney coach, and went out to Hornsey to 
visit the grave of our poor child Barbara, 
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I Bessy having heard it was much neglected, 
i Found this not to be the case. Sought out 
! the sexton, and bid him have it new sodded, 
. giving him at the same time five shillings, 
i and promising him more when I should 
: come again. 

20th. Went to Chantrey’s, but did not 
find him at home. Croker called upon me 
in his carnage at half-past five, to take me 
out to his apartments at Kensington Palace 
to dinner. The company, Sir George Cock- 
bum, Mr. and Mrs. Barrow, and Admiral 
Moorsom. Cockbum’s noli me tamjere man- 
ner with mo the few times I have met 
him sineo his advancement to office, highly 
amusing; somewhat less to-day however. 
Ridiculously enough, in looking round Cro- 
ker’s room before dinner, I saw a bust, which 
I took to be the King’s ; on looking nearer, 
however, I foimd it to be myself, a cast from 
the bust in Dublin by Kirk. Mrs. Croker 
said several persons took it to be the King. 

22nd. Up before six, and off at seven. 
Arrived at home a little after seven, and 
found my darling girl pretty well, and her 
little ones bravely. 

26th. Rather fidgetty about the fate of 
my book. Bessy had a note yesterday from 
Lady L. with a present of some toys for the 
children, but not a word about the “ Angels.” 
Rather ominous this. Wrote to Lady Done- 
gal yesterday about some silver tissue for 
Mrs. Phipps’s dress for the fancy ball, and * 
said, “ Don’t say a word about the ( Angels ’ 
in your answer ; stick to the silver tissue.” 

27th. An answer from Lady Donegal, 
with the following sentence in it, which, 
from the state of nervousness I had got into 
about my book, came upon me like a thun- 
derbolt. “You bid me not say anything 
about the 'Angels,’ but I must so far disobey 
you as to say that I am both vexed and 
disappointed, and I think that you will feel 
I am right in not allowing Barbara to read 
it.” I never remember anything that gave 
me much more pain than this. It seemed 
at once to ring the death-knell of my poem. 
This at once accounted for the dead silence 
of the Longmans since the publication, for 
the non-appearance of the second edition, 


which I was taught to expect would bo 
announced the third day, for Lord Lans- 
downe’s reserve on the subject, for every- i 
thing. My book, then, was considered (why ! 
or wherefore it was in vain to inquire) im- | 
proper, and what I thought the best, as well I 
as the most moral tiling I had ever written, ! 
w as to be doomed to rank with the rubbish 1 
of Carlile * and Co. for ever. Bowles, who j 
was with me at the time, endeavoured most j 
good-liumouredly to soothe me, and, though I 
he had not read the poem, gallantly made j 
himself responsible that I could not have 
written anything to bring upon me such a 
censure. It w r as all in vain. I wrote off to 
the Longmans to beg they would tell me the 
worst at once, and to my mother, to prepare 
her for the failure which I now considered 
as certain. In this mood Bowles left mo, 
and in about an hour after, luckily for my 
peace of mind, Lord Lansdowne and Byng 
arrived. Their coming was like an avatar 
to me. Lord L. declared, in the warmest 
manner, that he thought the poem not only 
beautiful, but perfectly unexceptionable and 
pure, and that he had no hesitation in pre- 
ferring it to anything I had ever written. 
Byng too (who two or three weeks since 
had expressed himself with some degree of 
alarm about the title), told me that, on 
reading the poem, he had instantly written 
off to some friends who felt the same appre- 
hensions as himself, that “it might bo safely 
trusted in the nursery.” It is inconceivable 
the relief all this was to me, and not less so 
to my darling Bessy, who had seen the 
wretched state I was thrown into by Lady 
D.’s letter, and had in vain employed her 
good sense and sweetness to counteract its 
effect. Walked part of the way back with 
Lord L. and B. 

28th. Dined at Bowood ; companv, Jekyll 
(just arrived with his two sons), *Mr. and 
Mrs. Abercromby, Byng, Macdonald (the 
member), Miss Fox, and Miss Yernon. Lady 
L. spoke in raptures about the poem; said 
they were all enchanted with it, and could 


♦ Richard Carlile, the publisher of works of an 
infidel character. 
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not conceive how any imagination could con- 
trive to extract an idea of impropriety from 
it. La< ly L. ’s favourite, the first story ; Miss 
Fox, and others, preferred the second. J eky 11 
more silent than he used to be, but still very 
agreeable. In talking of cheap living, he 
mentioned a man who told him his eating 
cost him almost nothing, for " on Sunday,” 
said he, " I always dine with my old friend 

, and then eat so much that it lasts 

until Wednesday, when I buy some tripe, 
which I hate like the very devil, and which 
accordingly makes me so sick that I cannot 
eat any more till Sunday again.” Said that 
when the great waterworks were established 
at Chelsea, there was a proposal for having 
j there also a great organ, from which families 
! might be supplied with sacred music, ac- 
cording as they wished, by turning the cock 

1 on or off; but one objection ho said was, 

1 that upon a thaw occurring after a long frost, 
you might have “ Judas Maccabeus ” burst- 
ing out at Charing Cross, and there would 
be no getting him under. He said that it 

was an undoubted fact that Lord , the 

proprietor of Lansdowne House before the 
old Lord Lansdowne, had a project of placing 
seven and twenty fiddlers, hermetically sealed, 
in on apartment underground, from which 
music might be communicated by tubes to 
any apartment where it was wanted. Lord 
L. bore witness to the truth of this (with the 
exception of its being an organ instead of 
Jekyll’s hermetically sealed fiddlers), and 
said that the pipes which had been already 
laid for this plan were found during some 
repairs that took place at Lansdowne House. 
Walked home. 

29th. Received the " Literary Gazette,” 
"Literary Chronicle,” and "Museum,” all 
containing reviews of my work, and all 
favourable enough. The last the least so, 
but (from its being connected with clergy- 
men) the most useful, as giving me credit 
for a moral design in the poem. Wrote a 
letter to Lady Donegal, telling her the 
opinions of Lord Lansdowne, &c. &c., and of 
this journal, as a set-off against her own. 

January 5th, 1823. Have received several 
newspapers with reviews of the poem; all 

very favourable. Dined at Bowood ; taken ' 
by the Phippses. Company, besides them j 
mid the Bennetts, Mrs. Abercromby, Misses 
Fox and Vernon, the Jekylls, Stanley (Lord | 
Derby’s son), Lord Auckland, and Mac- 1 
donald, a young Irishman. Got nothing out | 
of Jokyll, who was talking all the while 1 
to Phipps, except that when I offered my j 
arm to him to help him down to dinner, he - 
said, " This is making a mistress in Chancery 
of me.” 

9th. A good deal of talk about Sheridan. 
Said that Mrs. S. had sung once after her 
marriage, at the installation of Lord North 
at Oxford ; and as there were degrees then 
conferring honoris causa, Lord N. said to 
Sheridan that he ought to have one uxoris 
causa. Spoke of Tickell’s discontent with 
Sheridan ; his idea that S. might have 
brought him forward, but would not. De- 
scribed Tickell’s anxiety on the first night of 
Parliament’s meeting after the publication of 
his pamphlet " Anticipation.” The laugh- 
able effect on the House of Col. Barry’s 
speech ; he being the only one (having just 
arrived from the country) ignorant of the 
pamphlet, and falling exactly into the same 
peculiarities which the pamphlet quizzed, 
particularly that of quoting French words 
and then translating them. At every new 
instance of this kind in his speech there was 
a roar of laughter from the House, which 
Barre, of course, could not understand. A 
friend went off to Tickell (who in his fidget 
had gone to bed in a coffee-house in Covent 
Garden) to tell him the successful effect of 
the pamphlet. His next pamphlet, "The 
Cassette Verte, &c.” (P) was a failure. Said, 
from his own observation, Sheridan was a 
most painstaking writer. Knew it in the 
instance of his prologue to the " Miniature 
Picture ” (a piece written by Lady Craven, 
and first acted at Denham, but not successful 
on the public stage), which Sheridan cor- 
rected and altered over and over again. 
Jokyll wrote the Epilogue; and it was said, 

" that the frame w r as much better than the 
picture .” Mentioned some lines which he 
(Jekyll) had written upon the Emperor of 
China’s hint to Lord Macartney, that he had 
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better hasten his departure, as the rainy 
season was coming on : — 

“ The sage Chian-ki-ti 

Has hook’d in the sky, 

And he says we shall soon have wet weather ; 

So I think, my good fellows, 

As you’ve no umbrellas, 

You’d better get home, dry, together! ” 

Canning and some one else translated these 
lines into Latin verse, and the word they 
chose to express the want of umbrellas was 
very happy — vos inumbrettcs video. They 
sent across the House to Jekyll one night 
to beg for the rest of the verses, and his an- 
swer was, “Tell them, if they want papers 
they must move for them. We find it very 
hard to get them even so.” Lord L. men- 
tioned the conclusion of a letter from a Dutch 
commercial house, as follows: — “Sugars are 
falling more and more every day ; not so the 
respect and esteem with which we are &c. 
&c.” Slept at Bowood. 

! 7th. At breakfast Jekyll told of some 
one remarking on the inaccuracy of the in- 
scription on Lord Kenyon’s tomb, Mors ja- 
nua vita ; upon which Lord Ellenborough 
said, “Don’t you know that that was by 
Kenyon’s express desire, as he left it in his 
will, that they should not go to the expense 
of a diphthong P ” He mentioned Rogers’s 
story of an old gentleman, when sleeping at 
the fire, being awakened by the clatter of the 
fire-irons all tumbling down, and saying, 
“What! going to bed without one kiss,” 
taking it for the children. Talked of Gen. 
Smith, a celebrated Nabob, who said, as an 
excuse for his bad shooting, that he had 
“ spoilt his hand by shooting peacocks with 
the Great Mogul.” Lord L. told of the 
same having written to put off some friends 
whom he had invited to his country seat, 
saying, “ I find my damned fellow of a 
steward has in the meantime sold the estate.” 
This Gen. Smith was the original of Foote’s 
“ Sir Matthew Mite” (his father having 
been a cheesemonger) ; and Jekyll told of 
some one having taken Foote to Smith’s 
country-house on their way to town; his 
sleeping there, and being treated with every 
civility by Smith; and saying, before they 


were a hundred yards from his house, “ I 
think I can’t possibly miss him now, having 
had such a good sitting.” 

8th. Have had a letter from Lord John, 
in which he says, “I am delighted with 
your poem. Fairly speaking, I think the 
second story the best, and the third a falling 
off. The verses are beautiful and full of 
imagination.” He adds afterwards, “ I am 
happy to find that all here agree with me in 
opinion. Lady Jersey, Luttrell, Agar Ellis, 
all like the 1 Angels’ exceedingly.” It is 
cun ous to see the dilference of tastes. Lord 
J. here says, “ The third story is a falling off,” 
and just before I received his letter, I had 
been reading a Review, in which the wise 
critic says, “ The third story, which is un- 
questionably the best of the three.” Lord 
John, of course, is right; it is a falling off 
after the second. 

14th. Dinner vory agreeable. MissN. men- 
tioned a French lady, of whom she inquired, 
by way of compliment, “ in what manner 
she had contrived to speak English so well ? ” 
and the answer w#s, “ I begun by traducing .” 
Lord L. in the evening, quoted a ridiculous 
passage from the preface to Mrs. Piozzi’s 
“ Retrospections,” in which, anticipating the 
ultimate perfection of the human race, she 
says she does not despair of the time arriving 
“when Vice will take refuge in the anus 
of Impossibility. ” Mentioned also an Ode 
of hers to Posterity, beginning, “Posterity, 
gregarious Dame ; ” the only meaning of 
which must be, a Lady chez qui numbers as- 
semble, — a Lady at home. I repeated what 
Jekyll told the other day of Bearcroft, say- 
ing to Mrs. Piozzi, when Thrale, after she 
had called him frequently Mr. Beercraft, 

“ Beercraft is not my name, Madam ; it may 
be your trade, but it is not my name." 

15th. A very bleak, snowy day. The 
whole party played shuttlecock in the con- 
servatory. I played with the Miss Bennetts. 
Lord L. and Stanley kept it up 2050 times. 
Walked a little with Lord L. before din- 
ner. Mentioned the old Lord Liverpool 
(when Mr. Jenkinson) saying, in answer to 
some one who had called him, “ That evil 
genius, who lurks behind the Throne, ” “Mr. 
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Sjjeaker, I am not an evil genius ; I am not 
lurking behind the Throne. I again repeat, 
I am not an evil genius, but the member for 
Rye in every respect whatsoever ” (this last a 
familiar phrase of his). Stanley mentioned, 
at dinner, that on Lord Harrowby’s going 
down to Brighton last year, the King (who 
was out of temper with his Minister) received 
him with a coldness almost rude, saying, 
“ You are come down, my Lord, to see your son, 
I suppose.” “ Yes, your Majesty,” answered 
Lord IL, “ and for that solely.” In talking 
of Geneva, and the sort of miniature scale 
everything is upon there, Lord L. said, that 
one time when he was passing there, they 
had contrived to get up a little Catholic 
Question, a cession having been made to them 
from Savoy, of a village (Colonge, I believe), 
which made it necessary to discuss the privi- 
leges of these new Catholic subjects, &c. &c. 
Talleyrand’s quizzing the Genevese, by say- 
ing that geographers had quite forgot in 
enumerating the parts of the world, Europe, 
Asia, &c. &c., to add a fifth part, Geneva. 

17th. In talking of Ricardo, at break- 
fast, some one mentioned that he had been 
buried, — which is the ceremony among the 
J ews towards any one who quits their faith. 
The friends of the convert, too, go into 
mourning for him. 

23rd. Received “ Beausobre ” from Lord 
L. and some gingerbread nuts for Bessy 
from Lady L. By the bye, I have forgot 
to mention that in the course of last week, 
having written to Murray to hear what 
was preparing for (or against) me in the 
“Quarterly,” and saying that, from some- 
thing which dropped from Croker, I had 
half a hope he might undertake me, I re- 
ceived a letter from Croker reminding me 
that we had both agreed no friend should 
ever review the work of a friend ; but that 
still, if he had time (which he had not), 
nothing would give him more pleasure than 
attempting to do justice to my poem, &c. &c. 

February 12th, to March 16th. Have 
now been more than a month sine lined , and 
during that time have not stirred beyond 
the gates of my cottage. My chief occupa- 
tion has been writing the new notes for the 


“Angels,” and my “Fables for the Holy 
Alliance,” which have been frequently ad- 
vertised and puffed since the commencement 
of this month. Wrote to Lord John,*with 
Bessy’s request that he would stand god- 
father for her forthcoming production : an- 
swered in the affirmative. Sent me some 
verses of his about the French armament 
against Spain, in which he says, 

“ And the part of the Eagle ’s performed by the 
Goose.” 

Two letters from Lord Byron, not at all as 
lively as formerly : indeed Douglas Kin- 
naird told me when I was in town that 
the vivacity of his correspondence is very 
much dimmed. Bessy went one day to 
Bath, attended by Hughes (as I was not 
able to go myself), and settled upon a school 
for our dearest Anastasia ; a Miss Furness’s, 
where there are but five girls at present, and 
twelve the limited number. Bessy much 
pleased with the lady herself, and the gene- 
ral air of the establishment. A sad thing 
that the sweet child cannot be educated at 
home ; but there are no masters to be got : 
and though I would willingly myself give 
up all the accomplishments in the world for 
the great object of keeping her heart and 
manners as they are now — pure, kind, and 
simple, — yet Bessy is naturally anxious 
about the cultivation of her mind,* and 
having done all she can for her herself, wishes 
to give her the advantages that every other 
child possesses : so we must send her. On 
the lGth we kept my dear ’Stasia’s birthday, 
and on the 18th Bessy took her to school. 

London, April 1st. Saw Sir A. Cooper, 
who apologised for “ giving such a man the 
trouble ” of coming to him. Said there was 
no cause for uneasiness in the symptoms I felt. 
Recommended me, among other things, the 
use of the shower-bath. Begged me to let 
him see me again, “ as a friend, if I would 
do him that honour.” Altogether very 
courteous. Walked afterwards (for the first 
time since I came to town) to Rogers’s. 
Very agreeable. Asked me to dine with 
him, which I did; company, Wordsworth 
and his wife and sister-in-law, Cary (the 
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! translator of Dante), Hallam, and Sharpe. 
Some discussion about Racine and Voltaire, 
in which I startled, and rather shocked them, 
by ikying that, though there could be no 
doubt of the superior taste and workmanship 
of Racine, yet that Voltaire’s tragedies 
interested me the most of the two. Another 
electrifying assertion of mine was, that I 
would much rather see “Othello” and 
“ Romeo and Juliet ” as Italian operas, and 
played by Pasta , than the original of Shak- 
speare, as acted on the London stage. 
Wordsworth told of some acquaintance of 
his, who being told, among other things, to 
go and see the “ Chapeau de Paille” at Ant- 
werp, said, on his return, “I saw all the other 
things you mentioned, but as for the straw- 
hat manufactoiy I could not make it out.” 

2nd. Called upon Lord Lansdowne ; ad- 
mired a pretty picture of a child by Sir J. 
Reynolds, of which he told me that, at the 
sale where he bought it, the day had been 
so dark and misty that people could hardly 
see the pictures, till just at one moment a 
sunbeam burst suddenly in and fell upon 
this, lighting it up so beautifully that the 
whole company broke, by one common con- 
sent, into a loud peal of clapping. This 
sunbeam, he added, cost him at least fifty 
pounds in the purchase of the picture. 

3rd. Dined at Longman’s ; Power of the 
party. They mentioned, as a proof of 
Walter Scott’s industry, that when he was 
editor of the “Edinburgh Annual Register,” 
being allowed books, as is the custom, to 
cut up for extracts, &c., he would often, in 
order to save a book worth 15s. for his 
library, pass the greater part of the day 
transcribing the necessary passages. 

4th. Dined at Mr. Monkhouse’s (a gen- 
tleman I had never seen before), on Words- 
worth’s invitation, who lives there whenever 
he comes to town. A singular party : Cole- 
ridge, Rogers, Wordsworth and wife, Charles 
Lamb (the hero, at present, of the “London 
Magazine ”) and his sister (the poor woman 
who went mad with him in the diligence on 
the way to Paris), and a Mr. Robinson, one 
of the minora sidera of this constellation of 
the Lakes, the host himself, a Maecenas of 


the school, contributing nothing but good 
dinners and silence. Charles Lamb a clever 
fellow certainly; but full of villanous and 
abortive puns, which he miscarries of every 
minute. Some excellent things, however, 
have come from him; and his friend Robin- 
son mentioned to me not a bad one. On 
Robinson’s receiving his first brief, he called 
upon Lamb to tell him of it. “ I suppose,” 
said Lamb, “you addressed that line of 
Pope’s to it, ( Thou great first cause , least 
understood. ’ ” Coleridge told some tolerable 
things. One of a poor author, who, on re- 
ceiving from his publisher an account of the 
proceeds (as he expected it to be) of a work 
he • had published, saw among the items, 

“ Cellarage, 3/. 10s. 6d.fi and thought it was 
a charge for the trouble of selling the 700 
copies, which he did not consider unreason- 
able ; but on inquiry he found it was for the 
cellar-room, occupied by his work, not a copy 
of which had stirred from thence. He told, 
too, of the servant-maid where he himself 
had lodged at Ramsgate, coming in to say 
that he was wanted, there being a person at 
the door inquiring for a r poet ; and on his 
going out, he found it was a pot-boy from 
the public-house, whose cry, of “ any pots 
for the Angel,” the girl had mistaken for a 
demand for a poet. Improbable enough. In 
talking of Klopstock, he mentioned his de- 
scription of the Deity’s “head spreading 
through space,” which, he said, gave one the 
idea of a hydrocephalous affection. Lamb 
quoted an epitaph by Clio Rickman, in 
which, after several lines, in the usual jog- 
trot style of epitaph, he continued thus : — 

“ He well performed the husband’s, father’s part, ’ 
And knew immortal Hudibras by heart.” 

A good deal of talk with Lamb about De 
Foe’s works, which he praised warmly, par- 
ticularly “ Colonel Jack,” of which he men- 
tioned some striking passages. Is collecting 
the works of the Dunciad heroes. Coleridge 
said that Spenser is the poet most remarkable 
for contrivances of versification : his spelling 
words differently, to suit the music of the 
line, putting sometimes “ spake,” sometimes 
“ spoke,” as it fell best on the ear, &c. &c. 
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To show the difference in the facility of re- 
citing verses, according as they were skil- 
fully or unskilfully constructed, he said he 
had made the experiment upon Beppo and 
Whistlecraffc (Frere’s poem), and found that 
he could read three stanzas of the latter in 
the same time as two of the former. This 
is absurd. Talked much of Jeremy Taylor; 
his work upon "Prophesying,” &c. C. 
Lamb told me he had got 170/. for his two 
years’ contributions to the "London Ma- 
gazine” (Letters of Elia). Should have 
thought it more. 

6th. Went out to Holland House, having 
had a kind note from Lady Holland, asking 
me to pass some days ; but answered that I 
would only stay over to-night. Company 
at dinner, Vernon and Lady Elizabeth, Lord 
Grey, Lord Howard de Walden, and Sydney 
Smith. Smith told some stories of Judge 
Park ; his addressing the young woman in 
the court, "Young woman, don’t stand so 
close to Mr. Donellan ; it isn’t to the credit 
of any young woman to be so close to Mr. 
Donellan : ” Mr. Donellan’s demand for an 
explanation, &c. &c. In the evening, Lord 
Holland assisted me to consult some books 
of Heraldry, in the library, for the exact 
number of the pearls on the different coro- 
nets, which I wanted to ascertain for my 
" Epitaph on a Tuft-hunter.” My Lady 
catechised me very kindly about my health ; 
wondered I could go to such a savage fellow 
as Astley Cooper ; cautioned me against the 
shower-bath ; said that Willis had declared 
he owed to it more patients than to any 
other cause. Sydney Smith very comical 
about the remedy that Lady H. is going to 
use for the book-worm, which is making 
great ravages in tho library. She is about to 
have the books washed with some mercurial 
preparation; and Smith says it is Davy’s 
opinion that the air will become charged 
with the mercury, and that the whole family 
will be salivated. " I shall see Allen,” says 
Smith, "some day, with his tongue hanging 
out, speechless, and shall take the opportu- 
nity to stick a few principles into him.” 
Slept there. 

9th. Dined at Power’s, to meet Bishop. 


Jackson, the boxer, had called upon me in 
the morning, to know where that well-known 
line, "Men are but children of a larger 
growth,” is to be found ; said there was a 
bet depending on it, and he thought I would 
be most likely to tell. Not, he said, in 
"Young’s Night Thoughts.” Promised to 
make out, if I could. 

10th. Dined at Rogers’s. A distinguished 
j party: S. Smith, Ward*, Luttrell, Payne 
Knight, Lord Aberdeen, Abercromby, Lord 
Clifden, &<P Smith particularly amusing. 
Have rather held out against him hitherto : 
but this day he conquered me ; and I now 
am his victim, in the laughing way, for life. I 
His imagination of a duel between two doctors, 
with oil of croton on the tips of their fingers, 
trying to touch each other’s lips, highly ludi- 
crous. What Rogers says of Smith, very true, 
that whenever the conversation is getting 
dull, he throws in some touch which makes 
it rebound, and rise again as light as ever. 
Ward’s artificial efforts, which to me are 
always painful, made still more so by their 
contrast to Smith’s natural and overflowing 
exuberance. Luttrell, too, considerably ex- 
tinguished to-day ; but there is this differ- 
ence between Luttrell and Smith — that after 
the former, you remember what good things 
he said, and after the latter, you merely 
remember how much you laughed. 

14th, Received an impatient letter from 
Bess, which rather disturbed me, both on 
her account and my own. Perceive she is 
getting quite uncomfortable without me, 
and yet have quantities of things to do in 
town. Must manage as woll as I can. 
Woolriche called while I was dressing, 
having just arrived ; thinks a shower-bath 
will do me service, though, as I told him, 
Lady Holland last night rather alarmed me 
about this remedy, by mentioning that 
Willis said it has sent him more patients 
than &ny other cause. W. told me that Lord 
John is just arrived. Went- to dinner at 
Lansdowne House at half-past seven, Lord 
L. having asked me to dine quietly with 
themselves in his room before their assembly. 

* Robert Plumer Ward, Esq., the well known 
author of “ Tremaine.” 
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He did not come from the IIouso of Lords 
till about eight. Dined without dressing. 
A good deal of talk about Ireland and the 
Irish parliament. I said that, notwithstand- 
ing the corruption of that parliament, its 
existence was serviceable in keeping alive 
(by the principles continually and eloquently 
broached in it) an active political feeling, a 
circulation of public spirit, which is the only 
antiseptic that can keep a country from decay 
and degradation, and which is now, in Ire- 
land, totally gone ; that this is€K<Jent from 
the fact of there not being, in the convul- 
sions which agitate her, one political motive 
to give the slightest degree of dignity to her 
tumultuousness ; that if there had not ex- 
isted that parliament (bad as it had always 
been), there never would have been enough 
of public spirit generated to produce the 
grand spectacle which Ireland exhibited in 
’82. Lord L., who seemed to question all 
this, and to consider the getting rid of so 
profligate a parliament, at all events, a bene- 
fit, remarked that if the events of ’82 were 
to be attributed to the influence of a parlia- 
ment, there was no reason why that influ- 
ence should not be progressive ; whereas, on 
the contrary, public spirit had so retrograded 
from that period, that the profligacy deve- 
loped by the measure of the Union was such as 
never had before disgraced any assembly or na- 
tion. To this I answered, That the interval 
between (occupied as it was by the agitation 
produced everywhere by the French Revolu- 
tion, and which in Ireland ended in a bloody 
rebellion) was not a fair trial of the influence 
of such principles as triumphed in ’82 ; that 
England herself was " frighted from her pro- 
priety,” and put in a position unnatural to 
her during that interval ; and that therefore 
we cannot possibly judge how far the dawn 
of independence which rose upon Ireland in 
’82 might have brightened if it had not been 
overcast by this general convulsion of the 
whole civilised world. 

16th. Dined with W. Spencer. Spencer 
not in very high feather. What Madame 
de Stael said of Paris, “Cest la ville du monde 
oil onpeut le mieux se passer du bonheur” Her 
reply to a man who, upon finding himself 

placed between her and a very pretty woman, 
said how lucky he was de se tr Oliver place, 
entre le Genie et la Beanie. " Vest la premiere 
fois (said Madame de Stael) qu on m'ait lone 
pour ma beaute .” 

17th. Received, on my return home, a 
note from the Longmans, full of panic at an 
opinion they have just had from their legal 
adviser, Turner, that the " Fables ” are in- 
dictable, as " tending to bring monarchy 
into contempt. ” Dined at Lord King’s : com- 
pany, Mr. Thos. Grenville, Payne Knight, 
Sharpe, Sir G. Robinson (who came from 
the House at the end of dinner, and brought 
us an account of Canning’s foolish interrup- 
tion of Brougham, " That is false,” &c.), 
and a scientific gentleman whose name I 
could not make out. Conversation chiefly 
about grammar: Prior’s "than her” and 
" than me ” pronounced, with Lowth, to be 
wrong. Milton’s " than whom ” discussed. 
Knight said that the test of soundness or pro- 
priety in phrases was translating them into 
Latin, that language b^ing, beyond all others, 
the language of good sense. I quoted those 
lines of Lord Byron in the " Giaour ” as defy- 
ing all grammar, and yet impossible (for dra- 
matic effect) of being altered for the better — 

“ Faithless to him, he shrunk the blow, 

But true to me, I laid him low.” 

Robinson quoted, as another instance, the 
celebrated 

“ Je t’aimais inconstant, qu’aurais-je fait fidfele?” 

18th. Went to the Longmans, and had 
a discussion with Turner on the subject of 
his opinion about the "Fables.” The Long- 
mans expected I should mako alterations, . 
but told them that was impossible. Asked 
Turner whether he thought the Constitu- 
tional Association (which is what he dreads) 
would be content with having the author 
delivered up to them. Said it was most 
probable they would. " This then,” said I, 

" might settle perhaps all alarms, as I was 
perfectly ready to meet the consequences 
myself in every way ; though of there being 
any such consequences from the publication 

I had not the slightest apprehension.” Left 
them to consider the matter. 
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l ( .)th Dined at Phillips’s. Drove first, 
by mistake, to his son’s in Hill Street, where 
the servant who opened the door said, “ Per- 
haps, sir, it is to Mr. Phillips’s of Mount 
Street you meant to go, for we are going to 
dine there too.” Company, Sydney Smith, 
the George Phillipses, the Ordes, the Mac- 
donalds, &c. Sydney Smith had that day 
gone through the ceremony at Lambeth, 
which it appears all persons must do upon 
receiving a second living ; they are shut up 
by themselves, with pen and ink, and the 
choice of four subjects given them, on one 
of which they must write a Latin prose 
Thesis. This is really a greater tax upon 
pluralists than I had supposed to exist ; for 
nine out of ten reverends must be sadly posed 
by the task. Not that their examiner is 
likely to be very strict. Ho says doubtless 
of these pluralists, Tibi plura nitent non ego 
pauets offendar maculis. 

20th. Called upon Rogers, and consulted 
with him about this hitch that has taken 
place in the publication of the “ Fables.” 
Advised me to require a decisive answer. 
Called at Lansdowne House ; saw Lady L., 
who was all amiability. Has offered me, 
by the bye, the use of her shower-bath from 
the Park, till they go down themselves. It 
is delightful to see how that cold uncertainty 
which at first himg upon her manner towards 
me is clearing away, and giving place to a 
friendly, frank familiarity, which is both 
more becoming to her and far more comfort- 
able to mo. Home at two to receive Lord 
John, who has called two or three times 
without finding me. Walked out with him. 
Called afterwards on Shee, the painter; glad 
to find that he has been pleased with the 
“ Angels.” Says he thought it the most 
beautiful thing I had ever written, or that 
ever had been written in that style ; but that 
I had given the world so much in the same 
strain they naturally must relax in their 
eagerness about it ; and that it was necessary 
for me now to change my hand. He is right. 

21st. Went down to Paternoster Row to 
learn the final resolve of the Co. Told me 
they had, to satisfy themselves, submitted 
the sheets to Denman, and would let me 


know his opinion as soon as they received it. 
Found a note from the Row, inclosing one 
from Denman to the attorney ; very clearly 
written, and saying (just as I expected) that, 
though he could not guarantee against the 
folly of people in prosecuting, he would 
venture to guarantee the result of such a 
prosecution, which had been anticipated by 
Horace and Pope — 

“ The plaintiff will be hiss’d, 

My lords the fudges laugh, and you’re dismiss'd.” 

23rd. Breakfasted with Lord John ; 
showed me a letter he received, a day or 
two ago, from the Duke, on the politics of 
the day, very clearly written, and full of 
quite a youthful ardour on the subject. 

24th. Started at seven in the White Lion 
coach ; companions, an elderly military gen- 
tleman, and a poor sickly girl, brought up 
in France. Arrived at home at seven, and 
found my dear Bessy looking wonderfully 
well, but little Tom ill with a feverish cold. 

May 17th. An account in the papers of the 
public meeting for the Greeks on Thursday. 
Sir James Mackintosh concluded a splendid 
speech by quoting (with most flattering men- 
tion of me) three stanzas from the “ Torch 
of Liberty,” in the “ Fables.” My name 
received with “loud cheering.” This is 
gratifying. How I lament not having been 
able to attend this meeting ! Such an op- 
portunity for me to speak in public may 
hardly over again occur; the subject, the 
audience, — all would have been what I am 
most ambitious of. 

23rd. Received a veiy kind note from 
Lady L., in which she says she had been 
charged by Lords Lansdowne, Holland, and 
Lord John (as well as various others), to 
tell me how much my “ Fables ” were ad- 
mired ; that it was impossible to say in a 
note half of what she was charged with, 
but that tho admiration of them was so cor- 
dial, it could not but give me pleasure ; and 
that when she was at Holland House, the 
two copies they had there were fought for. 
This is all very gratifying. I only wish the 
public would catch a little more of the same 
enthusiasm, and buy me up more rapidly. 
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Sent to Lady L. a letter for Rogers, in which 
I begged of him to put down my name to 
the Greek subscription for 61. 

24th. My darling girl’s symptoms became 
decisive after breakfast ; a message was dis- 
patched for the midwife ; and, in little more 
than half an hour after she arrived, a little 
boy was born. Added a few lines announ- 
cing the event to several letters of Bessy’s, 
which she had left open for the purpose, and 
wrote two or three myself. 

25th. Bessy doing marvellously well, and 
the little fright (as all such young things are) 
prospering also. Wrote several letters. 

28th. Being my birthday, dined in my 
dear Bessy’s bed-room, who still keeps 
wonderfully well. 

30th. Set off in Phipps’s gig for Melksham ; 
found there that I had left all my money at 
home; borrowed a pound of P.’s coachman, 
and sent a note by him to Bessy, to forward 
me the money by the evening coach to Bath. 
Arrived, by the Devizes coach, at Bath at 
eleven o’clock. Called immediately on my 
darling Anastasia, at Miss Furness’s ; took 
her out to walk. Showed me a pretty way 
through the fields. Sweet child ! I could 
not help stopping every instant to look at 
her and kiss her. Weather very hot. Left 
her at home, and walked about Bath : saw 
my name placarded on the walls every- 
where. 

June 1st. Went from Lady D.’s to Lord 
Essex’s ; found Lady Jersey, and Brougham, 
and (what I did not expect) Lord John 
Russell ; also a Miss Thellusson, with whom 
I sang two or three Italian duets. Walked 
away with Lord John — he to Lady Jersey’s, 
who was at home, and I to Warrender’s, 
where I found Miss Stephens, her niece, 
Mrs. Blackshaw, Captain Ratcliffe, &c. Sup- 
per and singing; Miss Stephens seemed to 
like my singing exceedingly. Amused her 
by mentioning an “ Essay on Music,” which 
I had seen in some periodical publication, in 
which the writer, after discussing the various 
styles of music, declares himself at the end 
foT “ Nature, Tom Moore, and Kitty Ste- 
phens; ” she expressed great delight at the 

alliance. W&rrender again importunate on J 


the subject of my domesticating myself chcz 
lui ; promised I would answer for certainty 
in a day or two. Did not reach home till 
three ; and, on entering my garret (though 
small, and not very odorous), resolved to 
stick to it in preference to the baronet’s fine 
chambers ; such charms has independence ! 

2nd. Went first to Lady Farquhar’s. A 
beautiful little girl, Miss Mathison, with 
that foreign cast of countenance which is 
such an improvement on continental beauty, 
having good English flesh and blood for its 
substratum ; as the cookery of France in 
England is always better than in its native 
element, having the superior English ma- 
terials to show off its art and piquancy upon. 
Caradori and Curioni sung, but not very 
agreeably. Went from thence to Lady 
Jersey’s, and heard (for the first time in my 
life) an Italian improvisatore , of the name of 
Pistrucci. lie had already done three or four 
subjects, of which one, “Don Quixote and 
the Windmills,” must have been a puzzler 
to him. The subject on which I heard him 
was “ Hero and Leander,” which must have 
been part of his stock in hand ; but still the 
facility surprised me. He sang it through, 
and was accompanied by Mad. Renaudin on 
the pianoforte. 

3rd. Breakfasted with Rogers ; Constable, 
of Edinburgh, the great publisher, and 
Bowles, of the party. In talking of the 
craft of bookselling, Constable said, “Mr. 
Moore, if you will let me have a poem from 
your pen, I will engage to sell thrice as 
many copies as the Longmans ever did, even 
of ‘ Lalla Rookh.’ ” Very encouraging this, 
and comes seasonably to put me in better 
conceit with myself. In conversing with 
me afterwards, he intimated his strong wish 
that I should connect myself with the “Edin- 
burgh Review.” In talking of W alter Scott, 
and the author of “ Waverley,” he conti- 
nually forgot himself, and made them the 
same person. Has had the original MS. of 
the novels presented to him by the author, 
in forty-nine volumes, written with his own 
hand ; very few corrections. Says the 
author to his knowledge has already re- 
ceived more than a hundred thousand pound 
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for his novels alone. Walter Scott appa- 
rently veiy idle : the only time he is known to 
begin to study is aboutthree hours in the morn- 
ing before breakfast ; the rest of the day he is 
at the disposal of everybody, and rarely retires 
at night till others do. W ent with Constable 
and Bowles to Sir George Beaumont’s. 

4th. Breakfasted with Luttrell ; Sandford 
came in ; asked him (being of the Treasury) 
to get Bessy’s china out of the custom-house 
of Dover for me ; said ho would if I wrote 
an application to him in verse, not otherwise ; 
hardly worth this. Luttrell read me part of 
a journal (a large volume) which he kept on 
his tour to Italy; seemed very clever.* 

5th. With Lord John before eleven. 
Met Brougham and the Duke of Leinster on 
my way to him ; Brougham going to Court, 
with his hair and beard fresh cut, “ all 
shaven and shorn.” Much talk with Lord 
John about my Sheridan work ; how far I 
should venture in passing judgment on the 
political events of the time ; better merely 
to draw my conclusions from the general and 
obvious features of every transaction, such 
as they appear on the surface of history, 
than, by attempting to trace negotiations or 
develope secret motives, run the risk of being 
falsified hereafter, when memoirs written by 
tho actors themselves may appear, and prove 
that I was completely on the wrong scent in 
my conjectures. An instance of this in Mr. 
Fox’s “History,” where he attributes to 
Argylo at one period during his invasion of 
Scotland, what the publication of Sir P. 
Hume’s “Memoirs” proves to have been 
completely unfounded. It is with respect to 
the attempt to release their friends who 
were prisoners, which Fox represents Argyle 
as anxious to undertake. It is supposed 
that Adam has actually written memoirs of 
those political events in which Sheridan and 
himself were engaged, and that they will 
appear after his death. Lord John is about 
a work on the “Political History of Eu- 
rope ; ” showed me some verses lie had 
written about “Love and the Marriage 
Act ; ” very good; suggested some alterations. 

Gth. Breakfasted at the George. Called 
* What has become of this journal ? 


upon Mrs. Story ; upon Murray, to beg him 
to make out my account and arrange with 
him about discounting my bills on Power. 
Went to see the picture of tho Queen’s Trial, 
and happened to seat myself next Mr. Shed- 
don (my Bermuda friend), who looked a 
little awkward on finding mo at his elbow ; 
affected, however, to be very civil, and said 
that ho had received from Bermuda some of 
the money he had advanced towards my re- 
lease of the claims, adding, that he w r as 
trying to get more from the same quarter 
for me: credat Judceus. Called upon Dr. 
Williams ; glad to see signs' of more pro- 
sperity about him. Dined at Lord Lans- 
downe’s : company, Lord and Lady Cawdor, 
Sir J. Mackintosh, &c. &c. Ilume, lately, 
at some meeting, in referring to allegations 
made by some one who preceded him, 
called him the “honourable allegator.” A 
notable receipt for raising Newtons in 
France, suggested by Bayle (the author of 
“Ilistoire do la Peinture en Italic,” &c. 
&c.) ; “ Pour avoir des Newtons , ilfaut s6mer 
des Benjamin Constants .” Conversation about 
French words expressing meanings which 
we cannot supply from our own language, 
verve given as an instance. Whether the 
vagueness may not (instead of their definite- 
ness) he the great convenience wo find in 
them; just as Northcote, in looking at a 
picture, said “ Yes, very good, veiy clever ; 
but it wants, it wants (at last, snapping his 
fingers), damme, it wants that." May not 
our use of verve, and such other words, he 
from the same despair of fin ding anything to 
express exactly what we mean P Suggested 
this, which amused them ; but they stood 
up for verve , as more significant than the 
snap of the fingers. Mackintosh’s test of 
what is most excellent in art, “ That which 
pleases the greatest number of people,” pro- 
duced some discussion ; differed with him ; 
may be true, to a certain degree, of such a 
sensual art as music, but not of those for the 
enjoyment of which knowledge is necessaiy 
— painting, for instance, and poetxy. In the 
latter, ho adduced as examples, Homer and 
Shakspeare, which certainly for universality 
of pleasing are the best, and perhaps the 
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only ones he could mention. Mackintosh 
quoted with praise what Canning said some 
nights before, in referring to Windham, 
" whose illustrations often survived the sub- 
jects to which they were applied.” If he 
had said stories instead of illustrations, it 
would be more correct, though not so im- 
posing: illustrations can no more survive 
their subjects than a shadow can the sub- 
stance or a reflection the image; and as 
Windham’s chief merit was applying old 
stories well, to remember the story without 
reference to its application, might be a tri- 
bute to .Joe Miller, but certainly not to 
Windham. Instanced Sheridan’s application 
of the 6tory of the drummer to the subject 
of Ireland, when remarks were made upon 
the tendency of the Irish to complain. The 
drummer said to an unfortunate man, upon 
whom he was inflicting the cat-o’-nine-tails 
(and who exclaimed occasionally, " a little 
higher,” “a little lower”), "Why, do what 
I will, there is no such thing as pleasing 
you.” Would any one think that he paid a 
compliment either to Sheridan’s wit or his 
own, by saying that the mere caricatures of 
this old story had survived in his memory 
the admirable application of them ? Thus it 
is that the world is humbugged by phrases. 
Mackintosh said that Pitt’s speeches are 
miserably reported. He was himself present 
at the speech on the Slave Trade in ’92 
(which Mr. Fox declared was the finest he 
had ever heard), and the report, he says, 
gives no idea whatever of its merits. 
Burke’s and Windham’s the only speeches 
well reported ; being given by themselves. 
Went from thence to Devonshire House, 
where there was very bad music ; two new 
women, Castelli and Maranoni, execrable. 
The Duke, in coming to the door to meet the 
Duke of Wellington, near whom I stood, 
turned aside first to shake hands with me 
(though the great Captain’s hand was wait- 
ing, ready stretched out), and said, " I am 
glad to see you here at last.” A good deal 
of talk with Lady Normanton and Lady 
Cowper. The Duchess of Sussex, bantering 
me upon the two fine ladies she saw so anx- 
ious to get hold of me the other night at 


Almack’s (Ladies Jersey and Tankerville), 
said that some one near her remarked, "See 
them now, it is all on account of his reputa- 
tion, for they do not care one pin about him.” 
While she spoke, Lord Jersey stood close 
beside her, and she was (or at least affected 
to be) much annoyed at finding that he had 
heard her. 

7th. To the opera: Lady Lansdowne’s 
box. In talking of a children’s ball, lately 
given by Lady Jersey, she said, "How little 
Tom would have shown off there ! ” Must 
communicate this to Bess. To Mrs. Baring’s 
box, where I found Prince Leopold, and was 
introduced to him : very gracious. 

8th. Breakfasted with Lord John. Well 
said by Bobus Smith, to those who were 
inclined to take part against Plunkett, in his 
late contest with the Orangemen, " Would 
you pull down the house to destroy a single 
ratP ” Lord John said that he had heard 
of Sheridan’s having walked about for 
several hours with Fox, trying' to dissuade I 
him from the coalition with Lord North, 
and that the conversation ended with Fox’s i 
saying, " It is as fixed as the Hanover suc- 
cession.” * Went to call on the Cannings 
at Gloucester Lodge ; Canning himself en- 
gaged, but saw the ladies : Lord Kensington 
there. Told of his being with the King of 
Naples shooting larks ; said he was in ex- 
pectation that Lord Spencer (who was of 
the party, and is famous for bringing down 
either keepers or dogs, or some part of the 
company, whenever he shoots) would have 
bagged the king, t 

11th. Breakfasted with Rogers ; Kenny 
and Luttrell of the party. Witticisms of • 
Foote. His saying to a canting sort of lady 
that asked him, " Pray, Mr. Foote, do you 
ever go to church?” "No, madam; not 
that I see any harm in it.” 

12th. Had a note from Hobhouse, saying 
it was the wish of the committee for the 
Spanish meeting to-morrow, that I should 


* This story, which I had heard, does not appear 
to be true. — Ed. 

t Lord Spencer was a very good shot, and not 
likely to have “ bagged the king.” — Ed. 
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move or second one of the resolutions to be 
proposed. Went to Burdett’s, where I found 
Hobhouse, and talked the matter over. The 
time too short now to prepare myself as I 
ought. It is not so much what one is to say, 
as what one is not to say, that requires con- 
sideration. Told them I would let them 
know in the morning. After dining, dressed 
and went to Mrs. Ogle’s. Thence, very late, 
to Lady Lansdowne’s assembly. The gallery 
opened, and the effect of it very fine. Some 
talk with Lord John about to-morrow. 
Mentioned to him my doubts whether it 
was quite in good taste for a person like me, 
neither a parliamentary man, nor a monied 
man, nor even a city man, to take any lead- 
ing part in such a meeting. Did not quite 
agree with me, and I rather think the scru- 
ple is over fastidious. 

13th. Went, at a quarter before one, to 
Mrs. T. Hope’s ball. Insufferably hot, and 
every one panting for Vauxhall. Lord J ohn 
told me the success of to-day’s meeting. 
Regret now that I lost the opportunity. 
The resolutions were moved by Lord J., 
Mackintosh, Brougham, and Lynedoch, &c. 
&c. Away at two. 

15th. Breakfasted at home. Made some 
calls. Foimd Burdett limping about his 
garden. Expressed his regret at my not 
going to the meeting, and lamented the 
backwardness of the great Whigs, Lords 
(trey, JLansdowne, &c.. on this occasion. 
Spoke highly' of the honesty and straight- 
forwardness of Lord John and the rest of 
the Russells. Called upon Edward Moore, 
whom I had asked to drive me out to Horn- 
sey to-day. Drove to the Hornsey church- 
yard, and saw my dear Barbara’s grave. 
Nothing amiss but the looseness of the 
headstone, from the dryness of the earth. 
Spoke to the gravedigger to look to it, and 
said I would send him something by Edward 
Moore in a few weeks. Dined at Sir Hum- 
phry Davy’s: company, Mackintosh, Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, the Barings, &c. Mac- 
kintosh’s ideas of the separation there exists 
(or should exist) between poetry and elo- 
quence. Granted to me what I said (in 
talking of Bacon) that poetry is naturally 


connected with 'philosophy, but adding, 
“ and eloquence with logic.” 

16th. Breakfasted at Lord Bective’s. 
Affected a £ood deal by little Edward’s 
singing to me (before Lord and Lady B. 
made their appearance) a little tune which 
he had himself composed, to words written 
for him by his poor father, part of which 
were as follows : — 

“ When I rise in the morning, I fervently pray 

To that God who protects me by night and by 
day, 

To bless my papa, who's in heaven above, 

And my dearest mamma, whom I equally love.” 

Something particularly melancholy in this 
line, written as it was by poor Dalton*, in 
anticipation of his approaching death — and 
such a death ! 

17th. Called at Charles Kemble’s; found 
only Mrs. K. : fell down stairs in coming 
away, and strained my wrist. Dined at Lamb- 
ton’s, though scarcely able to dress, from 
the pain of my wrist, and totally without 
the power of cutting my meat at dinner. 
A strong political dinner: Lord Grey, 
Brougham, Hobhouse, Denman, J. Williams, 
Creevey, D. Kinnaird, &c. : some talk upon 
the Queen’s business, which would have been 
interesting from such authorities (her three 
defenders), but something turned it into an- 
other channel. Brougham seemed to think 
that she was not quite right in her head, and 
that the chief pivot her insanity turned upon 
was children. By this he accounted for the 
circumstance which Lady Douglas deposed 
to ; and most of which he believed. She 
was on the point of committing a folly upon 
this very same subject when she died, which 
would have exposed her to much obloquy. 
From a violent fancy she took to a child of 
young Wood’s (the son of the Alderman), she 
was going to dismiss her valuable and most 
attached friends, Lord and Lady Hood, and 
put Wood and his wife in their places. 

* Mr. Dalton’s death was caused by a tumour, 
which grew larger and larger, year after year, and 
at length burst and suffocated him. His widow, 
who was the daughter of Sir John Stevenson, was 
married to Lord Bective. 
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18th. Dined at Lord Jersey’s : com- 
pany, Prince Esterhazy, the Morpeths, Gran- 
villes, William Russells, and Morleys. Sat 
next Lady Wm. Russell. When I men- 
tioned the story of the new opera (the 
“ Freischiitz ” ), which is making such a 
sensation in Germany, her look of enthu- 
siasm, on remembering having read the 
story when she was young, became her pro- 
digiously. Am sorry, however, to perceive 
that the continent has weaned her a good 
deal from England: her indifference about 
the House of Commons, and ignorance of 
what is going on there, drew from Lady 
Jersey a very well applied story of LuttrelTs, 
about a man from Lidia, who, on hearing 
the House of Commons mentioned, said, 
“Oh, is that going on still P ” 

19th. Breakfasted with Rogers: only 
Kenny; Creevey did not come. Went with 
Kenny to hear him read his new piece to the 
actors at the Haymarket ; rehearsal of “ Fi- 
garo ” going on : very amusing altogether. 
Two lines in one of Kenny’s songs for Liston 
rather amused me: talking of his hard- 
hearted mistress : — 

“ And when I kneel to sue for mercy, 

I meet with none — but wice-wersa.” 

Dreamt last night that I saw Bessy fall- 
ing out of a gig ; and find, from her letter, 
that she and Mrs. Phipps were to drive in 
our new pony carriage to-day to Buckhill : 
wrote to her (as indeed I had done before) 
to beg she would not drive out any more till 
my return. Dined at William Ponsonby’s : 
company, the Bouveries, Lord Besborough, 
Payne ^Knight, Sir T. Lawrence, Dibdin (the 
bibliographer), Heber, Wm. Spencer, &c. 
&c. Wm. Spencer, as usual, amusing. 
Knight mentioned what old Lady Towns- 
hend used to say about her son’s anxiety to 
trace the antiquity of his family ; that he 
ought to he prouder to have sprung from the 
loins of old Roger Townshend than from 
Chilperic, King of the Franks. Had re- 
ceived a note from Lady Dacre two or three 
days ago, asking me this evening; and at 
the same time begging me to fix a day to 
dine with them ; adding, with very skilful 
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flattery, “You must excuse my worrying yoi 
in this way ; I do not so much run after th< 
poet for my own self as the patriot for Lor< 
Dacre.” 

20th. Breakfasted with Lord John, win 
seems to have nearly made up his mind t< 
go to Ireland with me. The party promise: 
most agreeably : we are to join the Lans- 
downes at Killarney; Lord Kenmare ha? 
invited us to make his house our quarters ; 
and the Cunliffes, who are also going, expect 
us to pay them a visit in our way through 
Wales. Went to Power’s; to Longmans’. 
Dined at Alex. Baring’s : company, Broug- 
ham, Lord Dudley, Adair, Lord John Rus- 
sell, &c. Struck with the difference between 
Brougham and Lord D. ; the former so na- 
tural, the latter so painfully artificial : the one, 
a vast Niagara of intellect, overflowing for 
ever, in spite of itself, from a thousand reser- 
voirs ; the other, like the cascades in his own 
neighbourhood at Ilagley, got up ostenta- 
tiously for the occasion, artificial in his live- 
liest flow, and makingup by preparation and 
dexterity for the shallowness and penury of 
his supply. These latter terms, I, of course, 
use as comparing his powers with those of 
Brougham ; for that Lord D. is no ordinary 
man, with all my distaste to him, I must 
allow. A good deal of talk about law ; its 
contradictions and unintelligibleness ; how 
far it would be practicable to get rid of these 
absurdities ; the danger that would arise to 
property from any change in its forms: 
various suggestions for this purpose. Re- 
marks upon the system of registering the 
conveyance of property, which exists in 
Scotland, and in Yorkshire, and Middlesex ; 
preference people have for estates in register' 
counties. Yet Blackstone is against the 
extension of this plan, a & he thinks more 
disputes arise from the inattention of parties, 
&c. &c., than are produced by the want of 
registers. Went from thence to Lady Cow- 
per’s, where were the Lansdownes, Jerseys, 
Morpeths, &c. ; some talk with Lord Cow- 
per. A letter from Bessy to-day, to say, 
that in spite of my dream, she had got very 
safely and pleasantly over her drive. 

21st. Called, by appointment, on Con- 
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stable ; long conversation with him ; most 
anxious that I should come to Edinburgh ; 
and promises that I shall prosper there. 
The “Review” (he told me in confidence) 
is sinking $ Jeffrey has not time enough to 
devote to it ; would bo most happy to have 
me in his place ; but the resignation must 
come from himself, as the proprietors could 
not propose it to him. Jeffrey has 700/. a 
year for being editor, and the power of draw- 
ing 2800/. for contributors. Told him that 
I could not think of undertaking the editor- 
ship under 1000/. a year, as I should, if I 
undertook it, devote myself almost entirely 
to it, and less than 1000/. would not pay me 
for this. He seemed to think that if Jeffrey 
was once out of the way, there would be no 
difficulty about terms; read me a letter he 
had just received from his partner on the 
subject, in which he says, “ Moore is out 
of all sight the best man wo could havo ; his 
name would revive the reputation of the 
‘ Review ; ’ he would continue to us our con- 
nection with the old contributors, and the 
work would become more literary and more 
regular; but we must get him gradually 
into it ; and the first step is to persuade 
him to come to Edinburgh.” All this (evi- 
dently not intended to be seen by me) is 
very flattering. 

22nd. Called upon Edward Moore to ask 
him for the use of his tilbury in dispatching 
two or three calls. Before driving out, had 
gone with Moore to Warwick Chapel, where 
we hoard the latter part of the service, and 
most solemn and touching it was. It seem- 
ed to come with more effect over me, after 
the restless and feverish life I have been 
leading ; and brought tears instantly from the 
very depths of my heart. Music is the true 
interpreter of the religious feelings ; nothing 
written or spoken is equal to it. Had a 
note yesterday from Lady Holland (they hav- 
ing just returned from Paris) to ask me to 
sleep there to-night and stay over to-morrow. 
Sent out my clothes, with a noto to say I 
would sleep, and would breakfast there in 
the morning, but could not stay to-morrow. 
Mado an arrangement with a hackney coach 
to take me out to Gloucester Lodge, and 


from thence to Holland House at night. Took 
Chinnery with me. Arrived first, and found 
Mrs. and Miss Canning, with whom (and 
Canning himself, who joined us soon) I 
had some agreeable conversation. In talking 
with Miss Canning about girls reputed clever, 
mentioned the Miss Copley I met the other 
day ; “ You will see her at dinner,” she said. 
^Company, Lord Melville, Sir Joseph Copley 
and his two daughters, Lord Ilervey, Lord 
Kensington, Lady Caroline Wortley, and 
Stuart Wortley himself, who took the seat 
next Miss Canning, which was intended by 
her for me. Sat next Lord Melville, who 
did not condescend to say a word to me, until 
he heard my name mentioned, then became 
veiy civil and communicative. Dinner al- 
together rather flat ; though I now and then 
caught a sly thing said by Canning, who was 
at a distance from me. When we went up 
to coffee, took an opportunity of asking C. 
whether what Dennis O’Brien had told me 
of his sending 100/. to Sheridan (in conse- 
quence of an application from the latter, a 
short time before his death) was true. Said 
it was ; that soon after his return to England, 
S. sent him (I believe to the House of Com- 
mons) a draft upon him for 100/. to be accept- 
ed, which, upon learning the state Sheridan 
was in, he did. Sat down together on the 
sofa, and had a good deal of talk about S. ; 
surd ho had always thought that S. was the 
author of the Prince’s famous letter about 
the Regency ; and even remembers, though a 
boy at the time, hearing some passages of it 
from Sheridan before it appeared ; though 
tllis might have happened without its being 
actually written by him. Was sure that he 
might havo como in advantageously with 
Lord Sidmouth, and believes that an offer was 
made him to that effect. What makes his 
resistance to this more meritorious was, that 
lie totally differed with the Whigs on the 
subject of Lord S., and thought that they 
ought to have joined him, as the only means 
of keeping out Pitt. Altogether found 
Canning very communicative and amiable. 
Showed, as a specimen of the progress of the 
arts in Sierra Leone, an attempt at a female 
figure, a sort of parody on the Venus de 
Z . 
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Medici, with a long neck like a corkscrew, 
and everything else most grotesque and 
comical. Said that Wilberforce gazed on 
it with delight. On my taking leave, he 
begged I would ascertain whether he was 
at home whenever I came to London. 

23rd. Conversation at breakfast upon the 
peculiarity of Frere’s humour. Lord W. 
Russell directed my attention to an order from 1 
the Horse Guards in to-day’s newspaper, 
beginning thus: “His Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to approve of the discon- 
tinuance of breeches,” &c . Came away 

between twelve and one; called at Lord 
Listowel’s in my way; anxious that I should 
dine there to-day to meet the Bectives, but 
could not. Forgot to mention that two or 
three days ago Dr. Williams called upon me, 
j and insisted on repaying the ten Napoleons 
I lent him in Paris, which tells well for the 
| state both of his morals and his purse, 
j 24th. Off in the coach at six; a very 
| pretty person of the party. Arrived at 
Caine a little after five, and expected to find 
our new carriage (as Bessy promised) in 
waiting for me. Set off to walk homo; met 
our man William on the way, who told me 
that the carriage could not come on account 
of something that was the matter with the 
harness. Sent him on to Caine, and walked 
home, which I found rather fatiguing after 
my sleepless night. Met by Bessy at the 
’ door, looking very ill, and her face and nose 
much disfigured; upon inquiry the secret 
came out, that on Sunday evening (the even- 
I ing before last), she and Mrs. Phipps and 
, Tom drove out in the little carriage (which 
Bessy herself had driven two or three times 
before), and in going down by Sandridge 
Lodge the pony, from being bitten, they think, 
by a forest-fly, set off galloping and kicking, 
without any possibility of being reined in, 
threw them all into a ditch, ran off with the 
carriage to Bromham, and knocked both it 
and himself almost to pieces. Much shocked 
| and mortified, though grateful to God that it 
had not been worse. Bessy, in protecting 
little Tom in her arms, came with her un- 
lucky nose to the ground, which is much 
swollen, though (as Dr. Headly says, who has 


seen it) not broken. The rest of the party 
escaped with some bruises. What a strange 
coincidence with my dream I It was a great 
effort for me to compass the expense of this 
little luxury; and such is the end of it. 

July 6th and 7th. Received a letter from 
Lord John to say that he must give up his 
intention of going with me to Ireland, on 
account of Lord Tavistock’s precarious state 
of health ; but begging me not to mention this 
as his reason. A sad disappointment, and 
changes the aspect of my journey consider- 
ably. 

8th. Bowles called; made him stay 
dinner. Quoted this odd passage from an 
article of Sydney Smith’s in tho “ Edinburgh 
Review:” “The same passion which peoples 
the parsonage with chubby children animates 
the Arminian and burns in the breast of the 
Baptist.” Much talk about the Establish- 
ment, after dinner, and the attacks now made 
upon it. Said that tho Calvinism of one of 
the Articles is considerably neutralised by 
another that followed it (the 16th I believe) ; 
accounts for the introduction of the Athannsian 
Creed by the necessity under which the 
Reformers found themselves of answering 
the objection mado to them by the Catholics, 
that they were about to get rid of Christ and 
the Trinity altogether ; the same motive in- 
fluenced Calvin in burning Servetus; denied 
that the Church had shown itself hostile to- 
liberty, and instanced the spirited conduct 
of Magdalen College and Dr. Hough in their 
contest with James II., which Mr. Fox, ho 
said, had not done justice to. A thorough 
Churchman. Bowles, and his efforts at libe- 
rality both on politics and religion, quite 
diverting from their abortiveness. 

14th. Awdrey breakfasted with us ; and 
Bowles arrived soon after. The little fellow 
baptized u John Russell.” 

21st. Writing letters and making pre- • 
parations for my departure to-morrow. Bessy 
much saddened and out of sorts at my leav- 
ing her for so long a time; but still most 
thoughtfully and sweetly preparing every 
tiling comfortable for me. 

22nd. Dined at two ; and at half-past three 
set off in a chaise for Bath, taking my dear 
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Anastasia with me, to leave her again at her 
school : arrived between six and seven ; and 
having deposited her at Miss Fumiss’s, went 
to the White Hart. 

23rd. Off at a quarter-past seven, in the 
coach for Birmingham : an old gentleman my 
only companion for the greater part of the 
way. 

24th. Set off in the coach at eleven ; 
lucky enough to find in it Casey, the Irish 
barrister, whom I found very agreeable the 
whole way. Arrived at Shrewsbury at five; 

| thought it better to go on in a chaise to 
Oswestry, and let the coach take us up there 
in the morning. Dined at Oswestry at nine, 
and finished a bottle of strong port between 
us. 

25th. On the arrival of the coach, found 
tli at, from some mistake with respect both to 
Casey’s place and mine, we were to be for- 
warded together in a chaise. A third person 
was attempted to be put in with us ; but upon 
Casey’s making serious lawyer-like speeches 
on the subject, they were forced to give in, 
and we set off comfortably together in the 
chaise : a good deal of conversation all the 
way. Curran, in speaking of Baron Smith’s 
temper, and the restraint he always found 
himself under in his company, said, “ I always 
feel myself, when with Smith, in the situation 
of poor Friday when he went on his knees to 
Robinson Crusoe’s gun, and prayed it not to 
go oft’ suddenly and shoot him.” Story of an 
Irish fellow refusing to prosecute a man who 
had beaten him almost to death on St. Pa- 
trick’s night, and saying that he let him oil 
“in honour of the night.” Of his overhearing 
two fellows talking about Lord Cornwallis 
when he was going in state to the theatre of 
Dublin ; and accounting for his not going early 
by the four of being pelted. “ True enough,” 
says one of them, “ a two-year old paving- 
stone would come very nately to compose his 
other eye” (Lord C. having a defect in 
one of his eyes). Assistant barrister keeping 
an old woman in jail, and having her up now 
and then (always sending her back again 
upon some excuse or other), in order to pro- 
long the commission, and continue his pay. 
Examination of a witness : — “ What’s your 


name P ” &c.' &c. “ Did you vote at the 
election?” “I did, sir.” — “Are you a free- 
holder ? ” “I am not, sir.” — “ Did you take 
the freeholder’s oathP” “I did, sir.” — i 
“Who did you vote for?” “Mr. Bowes 
Daly, sir. ” — “Were you bribed P ” “I was, 
sir.” — “How much did you get?” “Five 
guineas, sir.” — “What did you do with it?” 
“1 spint it, sir.” — “You may go down.” 
“I will, sir.” Bowes Daly, upon being told 
this, said it was all true except the fellow’s 
having got the money. Of an aide-de-camp, 
during an expedition of the lawyers’ corps into 
the county Wicklow, riding up to ask the 
reason of a halt ; they made answer by some 
one, “ It is the law’s .delay ; ” and upon the 
corps being ordered to take ground to the 
right, one of them saying, “ 1 lere now, after 
having aired my mud, I am obliged to go into 
damp wet.” Story of Keller answering some 
one who came into court to look for Gould 
having searched him everywhere without 
being able to find him, Aurum irrepwtum et 
sic melius position. 

2(3th. Sailed in the Ivanhoe; took to my 
berth and peppermint lozenges, but felt 
deadly sick all the way. Came in a chaise 
(Casey and I), from Howth, and broke down 
when near Dublin; got into a jaunting- 
car, and arrived at Casey’s, where I dined. 
Never shall forget the welcomeness of his 
good mutton broth, to which was added some 
very old port, and an excellent bottle of claret. 
Went afterwards in a hackney-coach to 
Abbey Street. Found my dearest father and 
mother watching for me at the window ; my 
mother not looking so well as when I last 
saw her, but my father (though, of course, 
enfeebled by his great age) in excellent health 
and spirits. Sweet little Nell, too, quite well. 
Called at Bilton’s Hotel, to inquire after the 
Lansdownes; and found that Lady L. had 
been very ill and in her bed for two or three 
days past. 

28th. My mother expressing a strong 
wish to see Lord Lansdowne, without the 
fuss of a visit from him, I engaged to manage 
it for her. Told him that he must let me 
show him to two people who considered me 
as the greatest man in the world, and him 
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as the next, for being my friend. V ery good- 
naturedly allowed me to walk him past the 
windows, and wished to call upon them; but 
I thought it better thus. Dr. Percival hay- 
ing declared Lady L. fit to travel, they intend 
to start on Wednesday, and will give me a 
seat in the> carriage with them. Went and 
bought a travelling cloak, as Jupiter Pluvius 
' still continues his operations. Called upon 
Lady Morgan, who is about to publish a Life 
of Salvator Rosa; has heard that Lord L. 
has some Salvators, and wishes to know the 
particulars of them. Walked about with 
Cony. Corry came home and supped 
with us. Saw this morning a poor fruit- 
woman on the steps of a door, eating her 
own currants; while another who was passing 
by and observed her said, "That’s one way 
of carrying on trade.” 

29th. Paid visits to Mrs. Smith, Sec. See. 

| Saw Henry Webster, who told mo Lord 
j Wellesley would like to see something of 
! mo before 1 left Ireland, and bade me leave 
| my name at the Castle ; with I did. Dined 
, at Lord Lansdowno’s : company, Corry, 

: Charles Fox, Henry Webster, and Franks. 

, Lord L. mentioned an epigram, comparing 
| some woman, who was in the habit of stoal- 
i ing plants, with Darwin ; the two last lines 
were — 

“ Decide the case, Judge Botany, I pray ; 

And his the laurel be, and hers the Bay.” 

30th. Off at half-past seven ; we in the 
open carriage, with four horses, and the valet 
and Lady L.’s maid in the chariot with a 
pair after us. The pretty cottages in the 
neighbourhood of Lord Mayor’s Placo near 
Johnstown, very creditable to him. Fine 
Gothic window at Castle Dermott-Geraldine. 
The river Barrow, from Carlow, rather pretty ; 
remembered the Irish poet’s lines to it: — 
" Wheel, Barrow, wheel thy winding course.” 
Dined and slept at Kilkenny, at our old club- 
house, now turned into an inn. Went with 
Lord and Lady L. to see the Castle, whose 
thick walls, and deep windows, and tapestry, 
delighted her exceedingly. The man, in 
showing us the country from the top of the 
tower, said, "That house belongs to rich 


Maguire, who is very poor and distressed. ” 
Walked with Lord L. about tho town, and 
recollected the days of my courtship, when I 
used to walk with Bessy on the banks of the 
river; looked into Cavanagh’s, where she and 
her mother and sister lived, and where we 
used to have so many snug dinners from the 
club-house. Happy times! but not more 
happy than those which I owe to the same 
dear girl still. Fine round tower annexed to 
the Cathedral. 

31st. Arrived atLismore Castle to dinner; 
received by the duke’s agent, Col. Currie, 
who, with his family lives in the Castle. 
My ol<f acquaintances, Dean and Mrs. Scott, 
came to dinner. The Lansdownes being 
strangers to all theso people, the evening 
passed rather tamely. Mrs. S. told some Irish 
stories. One, of a conversation she overheard 
between two fellows about Donelly, the Irish 
champion : how a Miss Kelly, a young lady 
of fine behaviour, had followed him to the 
Curragh, to his great battle, and laid her 
gold watch and her coach and six that ho 
would win; and that when Donelly, at one 
time, was getting the worst of it, she ex- * 
claimed, " Oh, Donelly, would you leave me 
to go back on foot, and not know the hour ? ” 
on which lie rallied, and won. How tho 
Duke of Wellington said to Donelly, "I am 
told you are called tho hero of Ireland;.” 
"Not tho hero, my Lord, but only tho 
champion.” Walked with Col. Currie be- 
fore dinner to tho school, and heard the boys 
examined, lie has succeeded in removing 
the objections of tho Catholic priest to the 
introduction of the Bible, which is ono of the 
great obstacles to schools in other places. 

August 2ud. Walked about with Hickson, 
the brother of Lord Lansdowne’s agent. 

On my mentioning to him what has been 
dinned into my ears all along about Lord L’s 
being a bad landlord, he said, "If there 
be the least ground for that assertion, believe 
me, it must be the agent’s fault alone; as 
never was there a representation made by my 
brother, with respect to the propriety of 
reductions or allowances, that Lord Lnns- 
downe did not promptly assent to them.” Was 
rejoiced to hear this, as it has all along vexed 
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and puzzled me to hear such imputations 
cast upon one whom I know to he so just 
and humane. Took leave of Lord and Lady 
L., who start for Kenmare in the morning, 
where, if I can, I shall join them about the 
end of the week. 

3rd. The Lansdownes set off before I was 
up. Received a petition, in prose and verse, 
from a drunken scribbler of Cork, who signs 
himself “Roderick O’Conner, the last of all 
the Bards,” and in one sense of the phrase 
truly so. The following are some of his 
lines : — 

“ Which has more renown, 

Moore or Lansdowne, 

One a coronet — t’other a laurel crown ? 

Needy and poor, I come to Moore ; 
Komantic author of * Lalla Rookh,* 

On thy bard with pity look.” 

Sent the “last of all the bards ” five shillings. 
Set off in the steamboat for Cove (to see my 
sister Kate Scully) between ten and eleven. 
Kate and her husband received me with 
much delight,- she quite well and grown fat; 
John not so well. About two, we all em- 
barked aboard the steamboat to take a cruise 
up the Carrigaline river, whose windings are 
very pretty; went np as far as Mr. Newn- 
ham’s fishing cottages. Walked with John 
and Kate in the evening ; all tho fashionables 
abroad ; had to stand such broadsides of star- 
ing, as disconcerted even ine, used as I am. 
’Twas tho samo yesterday in Cork; and 
amusing enough to see, when I walked with 
Lord Lansdowne, how distracted the good 
people’s attention was between tho peer and 
the poet; tho former, however, as usual, had 
tho best of it. Slept at a very comfortablo 
little inn kept by a widow woman. 

4th. After breakfasting with Kate and 
John, set off’ in tho steamboat for Cork; the 
day tolerably fi no, and the view magnificent. 
A great pity there is not somO fine architec- . 
ture to meet the eye at the bottom of this 
approach ; if they had turned the new cus- 
tom-house, with a handsome fa^ade, towards 
the water, it would have enriched the scene 
incalculably. Forgot to mention that, be- 
fore I started this morning, a deputation of 


eight or ten gentlemen of Cove waited upon 
me to request I woidd name a day, either 
now or before I left the south, to dine with the 
inhabitants ; answered that I hoped to return 
this way, and would, in that case, have great 
pleasure in accepting their invitation. John 
told me there were two or three Orangemen 
in this deputation, which I was glad to 
hear. Beecher’s gig met me about a mile from 
Mallow; and I arrived to Ballygiblin to a 
late dinner ; found Lyne, an old college ac- 
quaintance, just arrived too. He mentioned 
old Rose having once asked Sheridan what 
he thought of the name he had just given 
his little §on, “George Pitt Rose, ,, and 
Sheridan replying, “Why, I think a Rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet.” 
Mrs. Beecher’s sister sung in the evening* 
and so did I a little. 

7th. Arrived at Lord Kenmaro’s at four. 
Lord L. out on tho lake with Mr. Sullivan 
(Lady Harriet’s son), who has been here two 
or three days, and goes to-morrow. The 
dinner very good, and Lady Kenmaro very 
pleasing. 

8th. The weather rather favourable. 
Drove down to Ross Island, and embarked 
on the Lake at eleven. Lady Kenmare’s 
first time of being on her own lakes, having 
been hut ten days here, and reserving her 
debut (as sho says) for my coming. Landed 
on Innisfallen, and enjoyed thoroughly its 
loveliness. Never was anythingmore beau- 
tiful. Went afterwards to Sullivan’s Cas- 
cade, which was in high beauty. Curious 
effect of a child on high, crossing the glen ; 
seemed as if it was flitting across the water- 
fall. The peasants that live on the opposite 
bank come over with fruit when strangers 
appear, and their appearance, with their 
infants, stepping from rock to rock, across 
the cascade, highly picturesque; Mr. Gal- 
way (Lord Kenmare’s agent) and his wife 
at dinner. Instance of the hospitality of 
the poor cotters, that it is tho practico with 
many of their families to lay by, each 
individual, every day, one potatoe and a 
sup of milk for the stranger that may come. 
Intended riots at fairs (from the spirit of 
sept-ship) have been frequently put a stop 
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to by orders from Captain Rock. Sung a 
little in tho evening. 

10th. Read Smith’s u Kerry. ” Was 
waited upon by a deputation of the gentle- 
men of Killamey, to request I would name 
a day to dine with them ; but my stay is 
too short to do so. 

11th. A letter from Lord Lansdowne, to 
say that he cannot stay longer than Tuesday. 
Much inclined to give him up for the stag- 
hunt. To-day too stormy for the lakes. 
Took a walk through the town of Killamey, 
joined by Galway, with whom I had some 
conversation about the state of the country. 
Thinks the great object of the people is to 
get rid of the profit that is made upon them 
by sub-letting. The gentlemen are the most 
troublesome tenants, and the worst pay. 

, who holds considerable property from 

Lord K., cannot bo mado pay by love or 
law. Says it is most ungentlemanlike of 
Lord Kenmare to expect it. This reminds 
me of an epigram I heard the other day made 
upon him and O’Connell, when the one 
hesitated about fighting on account of his 
sick daughter, and the other boggled at the 
same operation through tho interference of 
his wife. 

“These heroes of Erin, abhorrent of slaughter, 

Improve on the Jewish command; 

One honours his wife, and the other his daughter, 

That their days may be long in the land.” 

12th. A beautiful day at last. "Went 
with Lord Kenmare to see tho Upper Lake. 
The whole scene exquisite. Loveliness is the 
word that suits it best. Tho grand is less 
grand than what may bo found among the 
Alps, but tho softness, tlio luxuriance, the 
variety of colouring, the little gardens that 
every small rock exhibits, the romantic dis- 
position of the islands, and graceful sweep 
of the shores; — all this is unequalled any- 
where else. The water-lilies in the river, 
both white and yellow, such worthy in- 
habitants of such a region! Pulled some 
heath on Ronan’s Island to send to my dear 
Bessy. Limched at Hyde’s cottage, and 
met there the party I joined in the coach, 
and who were going on to Dunloe Gap. 
Sorry not to go with them, as I shall lose 


that feature of tho Lukes. The echoes much 
clearer, and more like enchantment, than the 
last day, and (as Lady Donegal expressed 
it in her letter of instructions to me) 
u quite take one out of this world.” Just 
home in time to receive the Lansdownes, 
who give a most delightful account of the 
prosperity of the town of Kenmare. 

13th. A fine day for the hunt, but 
preferred the Lansdownes. Started after 
breakfast. Beyond Listowel got out to walk 
through the wood by the river to the Knight 
of Kerry’s house, where we were to dine and 
sleep. The name of his place Ballinruddery. 
The walk most beautiful, being high over the 
river (Feale) and wooded. Hickson (Lord 
L.’s agent) and bis brother came along with 
us from Killamey, and it is another brother, a 
clergyman, who lives in Fitzgerald’s house 
during the absence of the family, and who, 
with his wife, received us at diuner. The 
house a mere cottage, hut gentlemanlike and 
comfortable, and the place altogether beauti- 
ful, worthy of its excellent and high-spirited 
owner, from whom, by tho bye, I received ^ 
letter enclosed to Lord L. to-day, expressing 
his regret that he is not in Ireland to assist 
his constituents in doing due honours to 
me on my arrival among them. Excellent 
salmon at dinner. 

14th. Off between nine and ten. The 
bridge of Listowel, which had been broken 
down, was within a few days propped 
up for the Judges. Thought, as it bad 
been sub judice , we might venture. Ar- 
rived at Limerick (coming this last stage 
very quick) at seven: Swinburne’s hotel. 
Lord L.’s account of his Kerry tenantry. 
His chief difficulty is to keep them from 
underletting. Some, who pay him but 8/. 
or 10/., will let their small portion out in 
comers to poor wretches, who marry upon 
the strength of this pied-ii-terre , and swarm 
the little spot they occupy with children. 
These are they who put the key in the thatch 
in summer, and go begging about the country, 
and, under the name of “ Lord Lansdowne’s 
tenants,” bring disgrace upon him and his 
property. 

16th. Walked with Lord L,, to see the 
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spot where the bridge is to be, connecting 
Limerick with the county Clare, and with 
his property, which will be, of course, a great 
. advantage to him. Arrived at Roscrea about 
eight, where I dined and slept, having se- 
cured a place in the coach to take me on 
to-morrow morning. 

10th. A small round tower at Roscrea, 
and a very fine ancient portal, which serves 
as a gate to the church ; the ruins of a castle 
in the town. Started about ten o’clock. 
The curious rock, with ruins on it, in the 
neighbourhood of Maryborough, called Du- 
nanmse. Sorry not to be able to stop and 
see it. 

17th. Walked about a good deal. Called 
on P. Crampton, and found him laid up on 
the sofa. Dined at home, and had Abbot 
to dinner. 

18th. Made a number of calls. Stared 
and run after at eveiy step. Dined at homo : 
the Abbots to dinner. Went ( all of 
us) to the theatre in the evening to hear 
Catalani. Went to her dressing-room, and 
met there Stevenson, who most unfor- 
tunately goes out of town to-morrow, not to 
return for some time. Had brought over 
some sacred songs for him to arrange, which 
this will, I fear, put out of the question. 
Abbot brought Mrs. A. and my sister Ellen 
to introduce to Catalani. Her kindness to 
Nell, calling her la smur d'Anacrdon. A 
good trait in Catalani, the veneration she 
always felt for Grattan, and when told of his 
death she burst into tears. On Abbot ma- 
king her a present the other day of one of 
the medals of him, she kissed him. G ration 
was always an ardent admirer of hers, and 
Catalani showed Abbot a letter of his in 
French to her, which she keeps treasured 
in a splendid box, and had either the policy 
or good taste to say she preferred it to 
all the tributes she has from kings and em- 
perors. The letter expresses a hope that, 
after having enchanted the world with her 
song, she may be called late to add to the 
melody of heaven. The Abbots supped with 
us; and my dearest father and mother seemed 
perfectly happy. 

19th. Catalani took a violent fancy for 
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ray dear mother; overheard her saying to 
Vallebraque, cette chtore Madam e Moore, . 

24th. Dined at home ; packed up after 
dinner, took my farewell supper with the 
Lansdownes and off for Morrison’s. 

25th. Coach called for me at a*quarter 
after seven. Skinner, in whose packet we 
sail, the only passenger in it. Told me of 
the havoc these English commissioners are 
making in the Post Office. So much the 
better; it is the great seat of Orangeism; and 
Lord Wellesley says he knows that all the 
libels against him, diming the late row, were 
circulated gratuitously through the medium 
of the Post Office, Found Lord and Lady 
L. aboard. Took immediately to my berth, 
and was in Holyhead in about seven hours, 
where we dined, and set off immediately 
afterwards for the first stage, Mona House. 

26th. Stopped at Bangor Ferry, Lord L. 
having a letter to Mr. Wilson, the director 
of the works of the bridge, to show and 
explain the operations to us. Enormous 
undertaking, and never, I think, to be 
completed, though there seems, as yet, no 
doubt entertained of its success! It is a 
little extraordinary, however, that, according 
to Mr. Wilson’s account, they have not yet 
made up their minds as to the mode of 
carrying the chains across, the great, and, in 
my mind, insurmountable difficulty. Went 
down into the rock, where the pins or bars, 
by which the chains hold, are fixed. Ar- 
rived to dinner at Llangollen, in the beautiful 
inn overhanging the water; my bedroom 
commanded the same view. Much amused 
with the folly of those who have scribbled 
in the book kept here. Among the late 
transits was one which called up rather me- 
lancholy thoughts; “Earl and Countess of 
Bective,* Lord Taylor (the infant), and 
Master G. Dalton,” in her handwriting. 

27th. Off early, and arrived in the even- 
ing to dinner at Worcester. Sauntered by 
myself through the town a little afterwards. 
Lord L. mentioned an amusing blunder of 
Madame de Stael’s, when in England, in 


* Lady Bective was the widow of Mr. Moore’s 
friend Mr. Edward Dalton. 
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mistaking Charles Long for Sergeant Lens 
(who had just refused some situation from the 
Government), and complimenting Long (who 
is the most determined placeman in England) 
on his disinterestedness. 

28th. # Walked with Lady Lansdowne 
after breakfast to a china-shop, where Lord L. 
afterwards joined us. On Lady L.’a buying 
a pretty pastile-burner for herself (price, a 
guinea), Lord L. bought tho fellow of it for 
Bessy, and bid mo give it to her from him. 
Went out of our way a little for the purpose 
of seeing the beautiful view from Froster, 
which is of the finest kind of English pros- 
pects, extensive, rich, cultivated, animated, 
with a noble river wafting numerous sails 
through its hedge-rows and cornfields. By 
some mistake at Gloucester we were sent 
wrong, and lost about ten miles of our road. 
Met at Malmesbury by Lord L.’s horses, and 
near Chippenham by Lord Kerry, riding. 
At Chippenham I parted with them, and 
took a chaise for Sloperton, where I arrived 
between seven and eight, and found Bessy 
and her little ones, thank Heaven, quite well. 
Thus ended one 6f the pleasantest journoys 
altogether I have ever taken. It is in tra- 
velling with people that one comes to know 
them most thoroughly, and I must say, that 
for every good quality both of temper and 
| mind, for the power of enjoying what was 
enjoyable, and smoothing all that was disa- 
greeable (though this latter quality, it is true, 
was rarely put to the trial), for ready atten- 
tion to whatever was said or proposed, and 
for those place volt e bid rci(jionamenti y which 
make (as Ariosto says) the roughest way 
seem short, I have never met any two persons 
more remarkably distinguished than those I 
have just travelled with. 

September 9th. Lord L. called just as we 
were preparing to set off to Devizes to dine 
with the Hugheses. Said lie had read my 
translation from Catidlus of the “Pseninsula- 
rumSinnio” (which I had mentioned to him 
as, in my own opinion, pretty well done), and 
expressed himself highly pleased with it. 
Company at Hugheses, Col. Hull, and Mr. 
Mayo, the chaplain of the jail. Col. H. said 
that the missionaries were laughed at in the 


East Indies, and the few wretched creatures of 
whom they made converts nicknamed “ Com- 
pany’s Christians.” Came overland from 
India. In crossing the Desert he and his two 
friends brought a good supply of Sneyd’s 
elarot, and used to finish a magnum or two 
every evening. Sneyd’s claret in the Desert I 
times are altered. 

12th. Dined at the Lansdownes. The 
Phippses took, as company, besides them 
and ourselves, tho Bowleses, the Joys, and 
the Duncans. Mr. Duncan mentioned, that 
Blackstone has preserved the name of the 
judge to whom Shakspeare alludes in the 
gravedigger s argument, “ If the water comes 
to the man, &c. ; ” must see this. 

October 3rd. Walked over with Bessy and 
Mrs. Phipps to call upon our new neighbours, 
the Starkeys. 

4th. Left home at threo to walk to Buck- 
hill, before my dinner at Bowood. An 
Irishman, who called upon me some days ago 
to beg I would get some “ ginteel situation ” 
for him, has just written to me from Bristol 
to say that he came from Ireland expressly 
with the sole hope of my assisting him, and 
that he now has not money enough to pay 
his passage back again. Begged of Hughes 
to let his agent at Bristol pay the man’s 
passage, and see him on board. Felt rather 
a restraint at dinner from tho little hitch 
there has been between me and Mr. Gren- 
ville about Sheridan’s letters. In talking of 
ghost stories, Lord L. told of a party who 
were occupied in the same sort of conversa- 
tion ; and there was ono tall, pale-looking 
weflnan of the party, who listened and said 
nothing; but upon one of tho company 
turning to her and asking whether she did 
not believe there was such a thing as a ghost, 
she answered, “6Y fy ends? oui , et mcmeje le 
mis and instantly vanished. Bowles very 
amusing ; his manner of pronouncing Cata- 
lani’s speech about Sheridan at Oxford, that 
he had beaucmip de talent , , et trbs pen de 
beaute f convulsed us all with laughter. Mr. 
Grenville mentioned that the last Mrs. She- 
ridan used to say, “As to my husband’s 
talents, I will not say anything about them, 
but I will say that he is the handsomest and 
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lionestest man in all England.” Bowles 
told the ghost story from Giraldus Cam- 
hrensis. An archdeacon of extraordinary 
learning and talents, and who was a neigh- 
bour of Giraldus, and with whom he lived a 
good deal, when they were one day talking 
about the disappearance of the demons on 
the birth of Christ, said, " It is very true, 
and I remember on that occasion I hid my- 
self in a well.” 

5th. Meant to have .walked home to see 
Bess, but the morning too wet. After 
breakfast, being alone with Mr. Grenville, 
broached the dolicate subject of Sheridan, 
by saying that I had some letters of his 
(Mr. G.’s) which I should long since have 
sent to him but for the hurry in which I was 
obliged to leave England. This brought on 
a conversation about S., in which I found him 
veiy kind and commimicative. S. after his 
marriage lived at a cottage at Burnham 
(East or West, I don’t know which) • and at 
a later period of his life, when he and Mrs. 
S. were not on the most peaceable terms, 
Mr. Grenville has heard him saying half to 
himself, " Sad, that former feelings should 
have so completely gone by. Would any- 
thing bring them back P Yes, perhaps the 
gardens at Bath and tho cottage at Burnham 
might.” Was very agreeable when a young 
man, full of spirits and good-humoured ; 
always disguising his necessities and boast- 
ing of the prosperity of his views. His 
jealousy of Mrs. S. more from vanity than 
affection. Fox took a strong fancy to her, 
which ho did not at all disguise ; and Mr. G. 
said it was amusing to see the struggle 
between Sheridan’s great admiration of, and 
deference to, Fox, and the sensitive alarm ho 
felt at his attentions to her. At tho time 
that Mr. G. and his brother left Bath to go 
to Dublin, old Sheridan was acting there; 
and Lord Townsend (the Lord Lieutenant), 
wishing that they should see him in " King 
John,” ordered that play ; but on the morn- 
ing of the representation, wrote them a note 
to say he had just had a letter fifcm Mr. 
Sheridan, informing him that he had been 
thrown out of his carriage the day before, I 
and had strained his shoulder so violently, 


that it was impossible for him to act King 
John, — but rather than the young gentle- 
men should be disappointed, he would appear 
in a comedy, and play, as well as he could, 
" Sir Charles Easy.” This a joke of Lord 
Townsend’s. Great Queen Street was where 
S. lived when he became connected with the 
theatre. Story of tho elector asking S. for 
a frank, and another doing the same imme- 
diately, saying, " I don’t see why I’m not to 
have a frank as well as John Thompson.” 
" What direction shall I put upon it P ” said 
Sheridan. " The same as John Thompson’s, 
to be sure.” Thinks S. used, when a young 
fellow, to pick up a guinea or two by writing 
for newspapers, which is confirmed by the 
fragments of letters of this kind among his 
papers. Lived at a coffee-house in Maiden 
Lane. Is this " the Bedford ” to which I 
find Grenville’s and other letters directed P 
Mr. Grenville heard Erskine ask Fox, the 
day before his (E.’s) first speech in the House 
of Commons, what kind of coat he thought 
he had best wear on the occasion, and 
whether a black one would be best. Fox 
answered him with perfect gravity, and said, 
"As he was oftenest seen in black, that 
would be perhaps the best colour,” but 
laughed heartily when he went away. I 
showed him and Lord L. an item in the 
Index to Wakefield’s "Ireland,” where it is 
quietly said, "Catholics will in a few years 
exterminate the Protestants.” At dinner it 
was mentioned that Lord Alvanley said Sir 
William Scott was like a conceited Muscovy 
duck, which is excellent ; better than Can- 
ning’s comparison, who said he was like a 
turkey in a martingale. Mr. G. described 
Lord North’s method of looking through 
his notes when he had lost tho thread of his 
discourse, talking in his oratorical voice all 
the while, "It is not on this side of the 
paper, Mr. Speaker, neither is it on the other 
side.” In talking of Mirabeau, Lord L. said 
he had been told by Maury, that one time 
when Mirabeau was answering a speech of 
his, he put himself in a reasoning attitude, 
and said, “Jc vais renfermer M. Maury dans 
mi cercle vicieux ;” upon which Maury started 
up and exclaimed, " Comment / veux-tu m'cm - 
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br asser which had the effect of utterly 
disconcerting* Mirabeau. In the evening 
wrote out some verses in Lady L.’s album, 
and sung with Lady Cawdor. Slept there. 

10th. Have determined to change the 
plan of my Irish work, and make it a “ Jlis- 
tory of Captain Rock and his Ancestors/’ 
which may be more livelily and certainly 
more easily done. But all I have already 
written, by this change, goes for nothing. 

12th. While dressing to walk to Bo wood, 
Lord John came. Sent away his horses and 
we walked there by Chitoway ; delighted 
with the country round mo, the day being 
most favourable for it. Much talk about 
Ireland ; told him my plans for a work on 
.the subject. Company at dinner, Lord 
Aberdeen and lingers (who came together 
from Lord Bathurst’s ), Abercromby and his 
son, Lady Harriet Frampton (sister to Lady 
L.) and her daughter, Mr. Strangways, 
brother to Lady L., and Lord John. Dinner 
rather noisy ; very little conversation. The 
evening somewhat better. Lord John men- 
tioned that, when in Spain, an ecclesiastic 
he met told him of a poor Irishman who 
had lately been travelling there, to whom he 
had an opportunity of showing some kind- 
ness ; but from the Irishman not knowing 
Spanish they were obliged to converse in 
Latin. On taking his leave, the grateful 
Hibernian knelt down and said to the Church- 
man, Da mihi benefici urn tuum*. “No, no,” 
replied the other, “I have done as much 
as I could for you, but that is rather too 
much.” 

13th. A good deal of conversation after 
breakfast arising from Southey’s remark in 
his “ History of the War in Spain and Portu- 
gal,” that Pitt and Fox were both overrated 
men. I said Lord Chatham’s wa s a fame 
much more independent of party and circum- 
stance than theirs ; that there were several 
men in their time nearly equal to them in 
debate, and superior to them in general 
talents ; but, that Lord Chatham stood out 
from the canvass of his age alone. Nor was 
he indebted, as each of them was, to the 

* Meaning ** benedictionem tuam.” 


adoption of his name by a party for that 
kind of corporate celebrity which such an 
association always gives. Lord Aberdeen 
rather contested all these points with me. 
Rogers produced some English verses of 
Lord Grenville’s, to the surprise of all the 
party, who seemed to agree that he was one 
of the least poetical men they could point 
out. The verses were a paraphrastic trans- 
lation of the lines at the beginning of the 
“ Inferno,” O deyli altri poeti onore e lume , 
and very spiritedly done. 

31st. The havoc of last night visible 
everywhere. Trees blown down in all direc- 
tions. Bath coaches endeavouring to come 
this way, instead of their customary road, 
but obliged to return. Saw a tree which 
had fallen over the path I came last night. 
An Iloratian escape this ! 

November 3rd. Took ’Stasia to call upon 
Lady Lansdowne, who showed me a good 
epigram Lord L. had sent her from London ; 
the two last lines of which are, — 

u D’Angouleme se donne ft Dieu, 

Et Donnadieu so donne au Diable.” 

15th. Dined at Phipps’s ; though Bessy 
at first refused, this being her birthday, and 
it having long been a fancy of hers that she 
was to die at the age of thirty, which she 
completed to-day. Company, the Bowleses, 
Lockes, Dr. Starkey, Mr. Fisher, Edmonstoir, 
&c. 

16th. My dear girl, who acknowledged 
that the fancy about her dying at thirty had 
haunted her a good deal, gave me a letter 
which she had written to me in contempla- 
tion of this event ; full of such things as, in 
spite of my efforts to laugh at her for her 
nonsense, made me cry. 

23rd. Read and wrote. Have received 
a portrait of my dear mother to match that 
of my father; and though it does not do 
her justice, there is, in particular lights, 
enough of resemblance to make it very pre- 
cious to me. 

Decibel* 10th. W alked over to Bowood 
to call upon Lord Lansdowne. Says the 
reputation of England on the Continent has 
sunk considerably, with one party, for having 
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shown an inclination to oppose them without 
being 1 (as they think) able to venture ; and 
with the other, for having given them hopes 
of assistance, and then left them in the 
lurch. The famous Gentz * spoke to Wliishaw 
in an affected tone of concern for the embar- 
rassments that England is surrounded by, 
particularly in respect to the state of Ireland ; 
and said it was rather strange that a country 
which took such mighty interest in the 
way other powers governed their dominions, 
should not have learned better how to man- 
age her own. 

14tli. Received a note from Croker, pro- 
posing that I should belong to a newclubf for 
literary and scientific persons, to be formed 
on the model of the United Service, &c. 
AVishes me to propose it to Lord Lansdowne 
also, and says, “ We should not feel that we 
did our duty to the proposed institution if we 
did not express to Lord Lansdowne and to 
you the wish of all the present members of 
the Committee that his Lordship and you 
should belong to us.” 

15th. Wrote a letter to Lord Byron, on 
his long silence to me ; saying that^ I could 
not account for it unless it arose from “one 
of those sudden whims against the absent 
which I have often dreaded from him ; one 
of those meteor-stones which generate them- 
selves so unaccountably in the high atmo- 
sphere of his fancy, and come down upon 
one, some fine day, when one least expects 
to be so lapidated ; begging, however, if I 
am to be in the list of the cut dead, he will 
tell me so, that I may make my funeral ar- 
rangements accordingly.” 

10th. Drove over to Bowood to dinner : 
company, Lords Malmesbury and Arundel, 
Bailey, a Scotch lawyer whose name I for- 
get, Miss Fox, and Miss Vernon. In the 
evening Lord M. produced an original letter 
of Locke’s to a Mrs. Springer ; very prosy 
indeed. A curious statement also of the 
husband of this lady (a solicitor) having 
fallen down ill in the street, and a rough 
copy of the Exclusion Act found upon him, 

* Ibis distinguished German statesman died in 
1832. 

t The “ Athenaeum.” 


which, with the rest of his papers, was laid 
before the council. Sir Robert Sawyer, who 
had assisted in drawing up this Act, caught 
a glimpse of his own hand-writing (having 
interlined this very copy), and accordingly* 
huddling up the papers, proposed that each 
•of the Law Officers should cany a certain 
portion of them home with him, in order to 
examine their contents more carefully, taking 
care that this unlucky copy should be among 
his own share. Talked of the correspon- 
dence between Newton and Locke, given by 
Stewart in his Preliminary Dissertation h) 
the Encyclopedia. Lord L. read them out. 
The abandon of Newton’s contrition, for 
having once said, upon hearing that Locke 
was ill, “it were bettor he were dead,” veiy 
interesting even in its weakness. He signs 
himself “ Your unfortunate friend.” Locke’s 
answer thought by some of our party cold 
and stiff', but it has, perhaps, quite sufficient 
kindness, with certainly a considerable por- 
tion of dignity. Verboseness is its great 
fault, as it is of most of Locke’s writings, 
except (as Lord L. remarked) in a sort of a 
report of a debate at which he was prosent, 
inserted in his works, where he has given 
one of the concisest and clearest specimens 
of reporting that perhaps exist. The feeling 
of Newton against Locke was in consequence 
,of the injury he thought Locke’s theory 
of innate ideas inflicted on the cause of 
morality. Lord L. will belong to this new 
club, but bid me impress upon Croker 
strongly the necessity of keeping it select, 
as we shall otherwise be overrun with all 
the pretenders to literature and the arts, than 
whom there is not anywhere a more odious 
race. 

27th. Abercromby (M.P. for Caine) and 
young Macdonnel called upon me from Bo- 
wood. Walked part of the way back with 
them. A good deal of conversation about 
Ireland. Told them my plan of Captain 
Rock's Memoirs, which Abercromby said 
was a very “ clever thought ; ” urged upon 
me the importance of setting the Rebellion 
of ’08 in its true points of view, as an event 
purposely brought about by the Govern- 
ment. 
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28th. Forgot to mention that I received 
a letter from Charles Sheridan a day or two 
since, which seems to throw a new difficulty 
in the way of my “ Life of Sheridan.” He 
still considers himself as having a claim on 
Murrft 3 r for a share of the profits (to be given 
to the family), in consideration of having 
allowed the use of the papers, a claim which 
Murray is not disposed to admit. 

January 17th, 1824. Lady Lansdowno 
called to see little Russell. Asked us to 
dine at Bowood this day week, and insisted on 
sending the carriage to take us there and 
back. 

20th. Bess had a chaise to take our dear 
Anastasia to Bath. In walking met Lord L. 
riding ; he sent back his horses, and we had 
a long walk together. Mentioned an article 
in file " New Monthly,” which he thought 
might be Luttrell’s, about Voltaire and 
Rousseau, following up my opinion of the 
latter in my “ Rhymes on the Road,” and 
speaking of me with praise. This led to con- 
versation about Voltaire; his bonhomie, his 
benevolence, and the interest he took to the 
last in every improvement of the condition 
of mankind. In talking of his religious 
opinions, I said that line might be applied to 
him, d force d? esprit tout lui parut matibre ; 
for he was himself the best argument against 
materialism that could bo furnished, from 
the unimpaired vivacity which his mind con- 
tinued to possess wfyen his body had become 
merely a shadow. 

24th. Dinner at Bowood : company, the 
Phippses, Bowleses, young Talbot, and our- 
selves. Day agreeable. Praised Whitelock’s 
book. Lord L. said his father had told him 
that one day in calling on Lord Chatham ho 
found he had been setting his son, Pitt, to 
make an abstract of Whitelock’s memorial 
as a task. IIow much more sensible than 
to set a boy to make dull Greek or Latin 
verses, as Lord Grenville or Lord Wellesley 
would probably have done ! * Lord L. men- 
tioned Whitelock’s “ Embassy to Sweden ”f 

* Lord Grenville and Lord Wellesley hardly de- 
serve such a remark. — Ed. 

f A new edition of this work has lately been 
published, with notes, by Mr. H. Reeve. 


as interesting, though little read. He gives 
a minute account of the proposal of the em- 
bassy to him, of his conversation with Mrs. 
Whitelock abed about it, &c. &c. 

February 27th.- Set off from Caine in the 
York House coach. Arrived a little before 
' seven ; and after depositing my things at my 
lodgings in Duke Street, went to Edward 
Moore’s, who had dinner prepared for me. 
He has fitted his house up veiy elegantly, 
and had it lighted from top to bottom to 
display it to advantage. 

28tli. Dined at Longmans : company, 
Shee, Abbot (the actor), &c. Rather amus- 
ing. Shee told us he had got five hundred 
guineas for the copyright of his rejected play. 
Abbot, in coming away with me in a hack- 
ney coach, remarked how lucky Shee was, 
as the sort of success that his play was cal- 
culated to obtain would not have been half 
so profitable as the grievance had turned out. 

“ The fact is,” said he, “ all that about 
liberty is gone by. It won’t do any longer.” 
This, though spoken professionally, is but too 
true also politically. It is gone by ; thanks 
to the Spaniards, tho poltroon Neapolitans, 
&c. &c. Went to tho opera (Lord L. having 
given me a ticket in the morning), but was 
refused admittance, having gaiters on. They 
were French gaiters, and I flattered myself 
were, like French curl-papers, invisible, but 
it was not the case. Went home. 

29th. At home all day till dinner, when I 
had a hackney coach and went to Power’s. 
Corrected and looked over some songs in the 
evening. Then to Rogers’s ; found Luttrell, 
Lord John, Mrs. Graham, Miss Rogers, and 
Lady Davy. Talked of Lord Byron marching 
with the Greeks. By the bye, I forgot to men- 
tion that, before I left home, I had a letter 
from Lord B., written just as he was starting 
for Missolonglii, in which he says that he 
means to take the field with tho Greeks, and 
adds, “If famine, pestilence, or a bullet, 
should carry off a fellow-warbler, mind that 
you remember him in your smiles and 
wine.” It is said that the Greek Committee 
have written to him requesting him not to 
fight ! 

March 1st. Lord John called, and sat 
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with me some time. Remarked that it 
would be a very apt quotation for the Orange- 
men, in casS'of the accession of the Duke of 
York to the throne, “ Now is the winter of 
our discontent made glorious summer by the 
sun of York.” Talked of the high character 
Lor<fLansdowne bears, even among peoplo 
one would least expect it from : for instance, 

and , both so much more violent, 

and yet both expressing to Lord John their 
strong confidence in Lord L. and their warm 
admiration of his conduct. Dined at Lady 
D/s, and home early. Jekyll says that 
people who inflict long speeches upon tho 
country gentlemen in the House might bo 
prosecuted under Martin’s bill for “ torment- 
ing dumb animals.” 

7th. Breakfasted at Power’s, in order to 
look over and correct proofs, &c. &c. Thence 
to call on Luttrell, to go to tho Countess San 
Antonio’s, where we arrived (according to 
appointment) at one. Lady Caroline Wort- 
ley and her son came soon afterwards. I 
sang a little to them. Rossini did not come 
till near three. Brought with him Placci, 
Curioni, and Cocchi ; Mercer came after- 
wards ; and we joined in tho choruses of 
the “ Semiramide.” Rossini, a fat, natural, 
jolly-looking person, with a sort of vague 
archness in his eye, but nothing further. 
His mastery over the pianoforte miraculous. 
A good scene ensued upon the entrance 
(without leave) of Count Yandramin (?), 
bringing in, of all people, Sir Thomas Far- 
quhar. The Countess’s burst of anger and 
bad Italian at tho Count, and her persever- 
ance till she got both the intruders fairly out 
again, was all very diverting, and seemed to 
amuse Rossini a good deal. Her volley of 
Italian admirable. Said “ Sir Thomas Far- 
quhar, indeed ! ” who was only eccellente par 
contare i denari. Rossini remarked, after 
they were gone, on tho unfitness of persons 
who were not connoisseurs as audience at 
•prom or rehearsal, because they “ did not 
know enough to make allowance for the 
blunders and slovenliness that always ne- 
cessarily occurred on such occasions.” Dined 
at Holland House, taken by Abercroinby 
and Whishaw. Tierney, at dinner, breaking 


out about “ Lalla Rookh.” “ Upon my soul, 
I must say (though Moore is present) that’s 
the prettiest thing I ever read in my life.” 
Lord Holland amused at Tierney’s manner 
of saying it, “ as if ho was afraid Moore 
wouldn’t agree with him.” 

8th. Dined at Lord Lansdowne’s : com- 
pany, Lord Essex, the Cawdors, Luttrells, 
&c. See. Talked of the Duke of Montrose 
being called the “ Goose,” when Lord Gra- 
ham (in the Rolliad). Lord North, one 
night, when, as usual, asleep, was waked to 
bo told that Lord Graham was going to 
speak. “No, no,” says Lord North, “he’ll 
nof> speak till Michaelmas ! ” 

9th. Dined at Lord Auckland’s : no one I 
but his sisters, Luttrell, and Mr. Baring 
Wall. In talking about Stephen Kemble, 
whose sole qualification for acting FalstafF 
w;is his being able to do it without stuffing, 
Luttrell said, “ The most difficult character 
I know to act without stuffing is a fillet of 
veal I I have seen it attempted, but it 
failed.” 

10th. Walked about for two hours ; met 
Ilallam. Dined at Mrs. Tighe’s : company, 
Jekyll, Lord and Lady Belhaven, Lord Janies 
Stuart, William Spencer, &c. &c. Talked 
of the manner of concluding letters. Wil- 
liam Spencer quoted a French letter, in which 
the writer, complaining of a hurt he had 
received in his jarnbe, goes on avec laquelle 
f at Vhonneur , fyc. §c. Jekyll told of a letter 
from the Duke of , when abroad, com- 

plaining how much the whole party had 
been bitten by bugs : “ Lady Mary is also 
much bitten. Tho only person that has 
escaped is he who has the honour,” &c. 
See. 

14th. Dined at Sir II. Davy’s: company, 
the Lansdownes, Lord and I^ly Colchester, 
Sir John Nicholl, and Strafford Canning. 
Story of Lord Coleraine taking off the hat 
of the person walking with him, instead of 
his own, when bowing to some one in a 
shower of rain. Had along discussion about 
divining rods. Mentioned a magnetiser in 
Paris who professes to correspond by means 
of the magnetic fluid (which he sends in a 
parabola over the tops of the houses) with a 
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young' lady in the Rue de Richelieu, himself 
living in the Place Louis Quinze. Some- 
times the fluid is intercepted by other people 
in its way. The same professor of mag- 
netism also produces a sympathetic feeling 
in his patients, by means of a lurid atmo- 
sphere, which surrounds him and them. 
Performed this experiment with a man’s 
wife in the dark, the husband himself being 
of the party, but not able to perceive the 
atmosphere, which was only visible to the 
wife and the magnetiser. 

17th. Charles Sheridan cam^ according 
to appointment; expressed himself anxious 
that, at all events (whether he could seaure 
better terms for his brother’s family or not), 
the work should bo taken out of the hands 
of Murray. Advised him, however, to sound 
Murray as to what he would be willing to 
give before he finally decided. Left me to 
do so ; and returned in an hour with the 
intelligence that Murray would offer nothing ; 
that he considered the thousand pounds to 
me cleared everything ; and that, accord- 
ingly, Charles Sheridan had signified to him 
that the papers would be transferred into 
other hands. Agreod to try the Longmans, 
and to let Sheridan know the result on 
Saturday, S. saying many flattering things 
about his luck in being in such honour- 
able hands as mine, &c. &c. Luttrell said, 
in the course of conversation, “ What a pro- 
digality of invention there is in mankind; 
only think, to invent such a language as 
Greek, and then let it die ! ” 

20th. Sheridan and Rees met, and had 
their consultation ; and Rees’s proposal was, 
that besides making up my thousand pounds 
to me, they would agree, after the sale of 
1000 copies quarto and 1500 octavo, to give 
Mrs. T. SherMjpn’s family half the profits of 
all further eaitions that might be printed. 
C. Sheridan asked a little time to consider, 
and said he would let us know his deter- 
mination in a day or two. Dined at Holland 
House ; taken out by Lord John Russell in 
his cabriolet. Company, Lord Jersey, Lut- 
trell, Byng, young Wortley, &c. Brought 
back by Byng ; went to the opera. Adair 
told to-day of Sheridan’s saying, “By the 


silence that prevails, I conclude Lauderdale 
lias been cutting a joke.” 

23rd. Lord John called upon me ; walked 
out. Dinner at Rogers’s to meet Barnes, the 
editor of “The Times;” company, Lords 
Lansdowne and Holland, Luttrell, Tierney, 
and myself. Barnes very quiet and unpro- 
ductive; neither in bis look nor manner 
giving any idea of the strong powers which 
he unquestionably possesses. Dinner very 
agreeable; Lord Holland, though suffering 
with the gout, all gaiety and anecdote. A 
number of stories told of Lord North. Of 
the night he anticipated the motion for his 
removal, by announcing the resignation of 
the Ministry ; his having his carriage, when 
none of the rest had, and saying, laughingly, 
“You see what it is to be in the secret 
invincible good humour. Fox’s speech on 
the Scrutiny, one of his best, and reported 
so well, that Lord Holland said, “In read- 
ing it I think I hear my uncle’s voice.” 
Lord II., too, told of a gentleman missing 
his watch in the pit one night, and charg- 
ing Barrington, who was near him, with 
having stolen it. Barrington, in a fright, 
gave up a watch to him instantly; and 
the gentleman, on returning homo, found 
his own watch on his table, not having taken 
it out with him; so that, in fact, he had 
robbed Barrington of some other person’s 
watch. 

24th. Dined with Watson Taylor: com- 
pany, C. Ellis, Planta, Wilmot (the Under 
Secretary), Jekyll, Lord Ancrum, Lady 
Sandwich, the Davys, &c. &c. Got near 
Jekyll and Wilmot, and found it agreeable 
enough. Story of Lord Ellenborough’s say- 
ing to a witness, “Why you are an indus- 
trious fellow ; you must have taken pains 
with yourself ; no man was ever naturally 
so stupid. ” Conversation about the negroes ; 
Davy’s opinion that they are decidedly an 
inferior race, and that it would take many 
generations of high culture to bring them to 
a level with whites. It required, he said, 
forty generations to make a wild duck a 
tame one ; and to bring the negroes to the 
perfection of civilised whites, would take 
nearly the same lapse of time. Sir Humphry 
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talks wildly sometimes, and de omni sci- 
bih. 

27th. Was to have dined at Holland 
House to-day to meet General Mina ; but 
found myself so hard run with my printing 
and transcribing that I could not spare the 
time. C. Sheridan (who wrote to me a day 
or two since, communicating his assent to 
the proposal of the Longmans, and enclosing 
a copy of an agreement for them to sign) 
called this morning, and received from me 
the paper signed by them ; so that I have 
now only to give Murray a draft upon the 
Longmans for the money I have had of him 
(about 350/.), and transfer the MS. at 
present in his hands (containing the early 
part of the “Life”) from him to them. 

28th. Dined with Barnes in Great Surrey 
Street, beyond . Blackfriars Bridge, having 
written the day before yesterday to explain 
to Miss White, and promised to come to her 
in the evening. Company at Barnes’s, a 
Secretary of the French Embassy, Haydon 
the painter, and a Scotch gentleman whose 
name I could not make out, but who is also 
a chief writer for “ The Times.” Barnes 
more forthcoming a good deal than he was 
at Rogers’s. Spoke of that day, and said 
how much he was delighted with Lord 
Lansdowne, whose unaffected modesty 
struck him as particularly remarkable in a 
person of such high talent and rank ; was 
also very much charmed with Lord Holland, 
as far as regarded the liveliness and variety 
of his conversation j but considered his 
manners so evidently aristocratic and high, 
as to alarm the pride of persons in his 
(Barnes’s) situation, and keep them on the 
alert lest this tone should be carried too far 
with them. Told him that this latter ap- 
prehension was altogether groundless, as 
Lord Holland’s goodnature and good breed- 
ing would be always a sufficient guarantee 
against any such encroachment ; but, at the 
same time, could not help agreeing with 
him (though rather surprised at his perceiv- 
ing it so soon through all the cheerfulness 
mid hilarity of Lord Holland’s manner) that 
there is actually a strong sense of rank and 
station about him ; while, notwithstandingthe 

greater reserve and discretion of Lord Lans- 
downe’s conversation and address, there is 
not anything like the same aristocratic feel- 
ing in him as in Lord Holland ; indeed, few 
noblemen, I think, have less of this feeling 
than Lord Lansdowne/ A good many 
stories about Lord Ellenborough. Went to 
Miss White’s ; found Rogers, Tierney, 
Wordsworth, Jekyll, &c., who had dined 
there ; told Rogers what Barnes had said 
about Lord Holland ; made me repeat it to 
Tierney, who seemed to think it very extra- 
ordinary, and to have quite a different 
opinion himself ; looking upon Lord Lans- 
downe, as, if anything, the more aristocratic 
man of the two. 

April 1st. Have been finishing the pre- 
face to “Captain Rock” these two mornings 
in bed, and hurried over some of it clumsily 
enough ; took down the last copy to the 
Longmans myself. Forgot to mention that 
yesterday I received Murray’s account, and 
that, between the money he advanced me 
and the books he has supplied me with, it 
amounts to 350/. Has written me also a 
note, begging that I would apply to Douglas 
Kinnaird for the assignment of Lord Byron’s 
“Memoirs,” which he continues, he says, to 
withhold from him, leaving him no security 
for his property in them. In consequence 
of this, called upon Kinnaird ; read over the 
assignment with him and Hobhouse; and 
they being of opinion that there was no 
objection to letting Murray have this instru- 
ment in his possession, till such time as I 
' should be able (according to my intention) 
to redeem the “Memoirs” altogether, I 
brought it away with me. 

3rd. Breakfasted with Newton, in order 
to meet Russell the actor, who had pro- 
mised me a dress to take down with me to 
Bath, Bessy having expressed a wish to go 
to a masquerade there on Monday, and I 
having agreed to meet her in Bath for the 
purpose. Excellent this,- having an ap- 
pointment with my wife at a masquerade ! 
Promised mo a Figaro’s dress. 

5th. Bessy and Tom arrived between 
cloven and twelve. The dear girl has not 
been at all well for some weeks, but as brisk 
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and alive as usual; notwithstanding. Went 
to see dear Anastasia; and took her and Julia 
Starkey to see the panorama of the Corona- 
tion ; ordered our dominoes for the night; 
my Figaro dress being given up. Dined at 
Mr. T. Phipps’s ; home and dressed. The 
masquerade, as a spectacle; beautiful; and 
when we were allowed to cast off our masks 
very agreeable ; the room, with the booths 
for refreshments on each side, better imagined 
and managed than anything of the kind I 
ever saw, and no expense spared to make 
all perfect. Bessy delighted; and danced 
towards the end of the night with Tom 
Bayly. Not home till between six and seven 
in the morning. 

9th. Received copies of " Captain Rock,” 
which is published to-day. Rees tells me 
in his letter that Lord Liverpool sent for a 
copy yesterday morning; this was on account 
of Lord Damley’s motion on the state of 
Ireland last night. 

13th. Started at three o’clock for Farley 
Abbey (Colonel Iloulton’s place), in conse- 
quence of a promise mado at the masquerade 
that Bessy and I would pay them a visit of 
a few days this week ; Bessy, however, not 
well enough to go. Went in my little gig 
as far as Trowbridge, and took a chaise from 
thence; did the four miles in less than 
twenty, minutes. Company at dinner (be- 
sides their three fine girls and John Houlton), 
Colonel Davy, Mr. Elwyn of Bath, and a 
Mr. Langford. Mr. Elwyn mentioned (what 

I have heard Lord Lansdownc tell) of a 
French exposition , in which some coiffeur * 
exhibited an image of a bald head, with a 
Cupid hovering over it, and about to let a 
new-invented wig fall on it; the motto 
underneath, Le yenie r Spare les torts da terns. 

14th. Walked about the grounds with 
Mrs. Iloulton and the girls ; and was much 
delighted. Saw the ruins of the old castle 
and chapel, and the mummies of the Ilun- 
gerfords. The first Speaker of the House 
of Commons is lying there, perfect still. A 
fine monument of the time of Charles I. in 
high preservation in the chapel. The 
Phippses arrived to dinner; the day very 
agreeable, and could hardly be otherwise. 

15th. Set off with the Phippses, to return 
home, at a little after two. Stopped at 
Trowbridge to call on Crabbe, but he was 
not at home. On my return found letter 
from Lords Holland, Lansdowne, John Rus- 
sell, and Dillon, about my book. Lord 
Holland says, "It has far surpassed my 
expectations; and my expectations were 
very high. It is so full of wit and argu- 
ment, learning, and feeling.” He then pro- 
ceeds to some details with respect to First 
Fruits, which I wish I had known before I 
published. Lord Lansdowne says, "Every 
one that I have seen is delighted with your 
book;” and Lord John begins his letter, 

" Success ! success I The ( Captain ’ is bought 
by everybody; extravagantly praised by Lady 
Holland; deeply studied by my Lord,” 
&c. &c. Dillon says it is the finest thing 
since Swift, &c. &c. All this very encourag- 
ing. 

23rd. A letter from Rees, inclosing one 
from Milliken, the Dublin bookseller, in 
which he speaks of the great sensation 
produced by the “Captain” in Ireland. 

11 The people,” he says, " through the coun- 
try are subscribing their sixpences and 
shillings to buy a copy ; and he should not 
wonder if the work was pirated.” 

May 3rd. A letter from Lord Byron at 
Missolonghi ; has had an attack of epilepsy 
or apoplexy; "the physicians,” he says, 

" do not know which ; but the alternative is 
agreeable.” 

11th. Breakfasted at Newton’s with Lock- 
hart ; foimd him agreeable. Told of Sir W. 
Scott once finding Crabbe and some Scotch 
chieftain (in his full costume) trying to 
converse together in French, Crabbe having 
taken the tartan hero for a foreigner, and the 
other, on being addressed in French by 
Crabbe, supposing him to be an Italian 
abb6. Called upon at N ewton’s by Murray *, 
with whom I walked for some time, talking 
of our respective wives, and praising them 
a Venvie. ' Dined at the Wiltshire Anniver- 
sary. Sir F. Burdett was to have been in 
tlie chair, but detained at the House. Gor- 

* Who married Mrs. Moore’s sister. — Ed. 
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don, M.P. for Cricklade, took it. My health 
given and drunk with great cordiality. Made 
them a speech ; said that the possession of a 
thatched cottage and half an acre of garden 
was the only claim I had to being accounted 
a Wiltshire gentleman. Irishmen, however, 
could take many disguises. An Irish colonel, 
once, upon meeting a man whom he thought 
he recognised, in the uniform of the 42nd 
Regiment, said, " How’s this? you are an 
Irishman, am’t you?” "Faith I am, your 
honour.” "And in the uniform of a Scotch 
regiment P ” " Yes, your Honour, I am what 
they call a lamb in wolfs clothing.” I should 
have said that Gordon, in proposing my 
health, alluded to " Captain Rock,” saying 
that I had lately appeared in a new character, 
that of a writer of statistics. 

12th. Breakfasted at Rogers’s. Told me 
it had been remarked invidiously, that the 
only persons I had praised in "Captain Rock ” 
were Peel and Canning, and that some had 
defended me (most probably himself) by 
saying, " It is a hard case that Moore, who 
has been abusing people all his life, should 
not be allowed to praise a little now.” Car- 
penter (who has been costive enough in his 
praises since I ceased to publish with him), 
said to me, speaking of " Rock,” " Sir, there 
is hut one opinion as to its cleverness among 
men of all parties ; it has placed you high 
too upon a ground which many were not 
inclined to think you could ever occupy.” 
Went to the Literary Fund Dinner, of which 
I was a steward. Surprised on finding so 
large a portion of its directors and visitors 
to be persons whose names I had never heard 
before ; in short, the only downright literati 
among them were myself and old George 
Dyer, the poet, who used to take advantage 
of the people being earthed up to the chin 
by Dr. Graham, to go and road his verses to 
them. Lord Lansdowne in the chair, and 
Lord John Russell next him ; I sat opposite 
to them. Lord L. gave my health in a 
most flattering manner, and nothing could 
be more warm than the reception it met with 
from the company; made them along speech, 
which was interrupted at almost every sen- 
tence by applauses. It had been proposed 


to me before dinner to take the chair after 
Lord Lansdowne, who vtaa obliged to go 
away early, but I declined it Left with 
him and Lord John, who went to the French 
play, while I went home to refresh and dress 
myself again for Almack’s. Everybody there, 
and all overflowing to me with praise of 
" Rock.” A good deal of conversation with 
Lord Downshire, who said he thought it 
would do considerable good ; that English- 
men, in general, knew nothing of the history 
of Ireland ; that he, himself, brought up as 
a boy in England, was for a long time ignor- 
ant of everything relating to Ireland, except 
that it was the place where his estates lay ; 
that this book will turn the attention of 
Englishmen to the subject. Stanley came 
to me, and, with much earnestness, said that 
Lord Lansdowne had mentioned to him my 
idea of his having quoted and misrepresented 
me, but assured me that all he quoted from 
me was the assertion with respect to* the 
incorrectness of the pamphlet on the wealth 
of the clergy. 

18th. Dined early with Rees in order to 
go to a party at Longman’s in the evening. 
Rees asked me had I called upon Murray 
yet to complete the arrangement entered 
into when I was last in town for the re- 
demption of Lord Byron’s "Memoirs;” said 
I had not. Told me the money was ready, 
and advised me not to lose any further time 
about it. 

14th. A letter in the " Morning Herald ” 
to-day about my speech at the Literary 
Fund, accusing me of having represented 
Napoleon as a friend to the liberty of the 
press. What absurdities malice will, in its 
blindness, rush into I Calling at Colburn’s 
library to inquire the address of the editor 
of the " Literary Gazette,” was told by the 
shopman that Lord Byron was dead. Could 
not believe it, but feared the worst, as his 
last letter to me about a fortnight since men- 
tioned the severe attack of apoplexy or 
epilepsy which he had just suffered. Hur- 
ried to inquire. Met Lord Lansdowne, who 
said he feared it was but too true. Recol- 
lected then the unfinished state in which my 
agreement for the redemption of the " Me- 
. A A 
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moirs” lay. Lord L. said, “You have 
nothing but Murray's . fairness to depend 
upon.” Went oft* to the “ Morning Chroni- 
cle ” office, and saw the “ Courier,” which 
confirmed this most disastrous news. Has- 
tened to Murray’s, who was denied to me, 
but left a note for him, to say that " in 
consequence of this melancholy event, I had 
called to know when it would be convenient 
to him to complete the arrangements with 
respect to the ‘ Memoirs/ which we had 
agreed upon between us when I was last in 
town.” Sent an apology to Lord King, 
with whom I was to have dined. A note 
from Hobhouse (which had been lying some 
time for me) announcing the event. Called 
upon Rogers, who had not heard the news. 
Remember his having, in the same manner, 
found me unacquainted with Lord Nelson’s 
| death, late on the day when the intelligence 
arrived. Advised me not to stir at all on 
the subject of the "Memoirs,” but to wait 
and see what Murray would do ; aud in the 
meantime to ask Brougham’s opinion. Dined 
alone at the George, and in the evening left 
a note for Brougham. Found a note on my 
return home from Douglas Kinnaird, anxi- 
ously inquiring in whose possession the 
“ Memoirs ” were, and saying that he was 
ready, on the part of Lord Byron’s family, 
to advance the two thousand pounds for the 
MS., in order to give Lady Byron and the 
; rest of the family an opportunity of deciding 
! whether they wished them to be published 
• or no. 

| loth. A gloomy wet day. Went to D. 
Kinnaird’s. Told him how matters stood 
between me and Murray, and of my claims 
on the MS. He repeated his proposal that 
Lady Byron should advance the 2000 guineas 
for its redemption; but this I would not 
hear of ; it was I alone who ought to pay 
the money upon it, and the money was ready 
for the purpose. I would then submit it 
(not to Lady Byron), but to a chosen number 
of persons, and if they, upon examination, 
pronounced it altogether unfit for publica- 
tion, I would bum it. lie again urged the 
propriety of my being indemnified in the 
sum, but without in the least degree con- 


vincing me. Went in search of Brougham ; 
found him with Lord Lansdowne ; told them 
both all the particulars of my transaction 
with Murray. B. saw that in fairness I had 
a claim on the property of the MS., but 
doubted whether the delivery of the assign- 
ment (signed by Lord Byron) after the 
passing of the bond, might not, in a legal 
point of view, endanger it. Advised me, at 
all events, to apply for an injunction, if 
Murray showed any symptoms of appropria- 
ting the MS. to himself. No answer yet 
from Murray. Called upon Hobhouse, from 
whom I learned that Murray had already 
been to Mr. Wilmot Horton, offering to place 
the "Memoirs” at the disposal of Lord 
Byron’s family (without mentioning either I 
to him or to Hobhouse any claim of mine on 
the work), and that Wilmot Horton was 
about to negotiate with him for the redemp- 
tion of the MS. I then reminded Hobhouse 
of all that had passed between Murray and 
me on the subject before I left town (which 
I had already mentioned to Hobhouse), and 
said that whatever was dono with the MS. 
must be done by me, as I alone had the right 
over it, and if Murray attempted to dispose 
of it without my consent, I would apply for 
an injunction. At the same time, I assured 
Hobhouse that I was most ready to place 
the work at the disposal, not of Lady Byron 
(for this we both agreed would be treachery, 
to Lord Byron’s intentions and wishes), but 
at the disposal of Mrs. Leigh, his sister, to 
be done with by her exactly as she thought 
proper. After this, we went together to 
Kinnaird’s, and discussed the matter over 
again, the opinion both of Hobhouse and 
Kinnaird being that Mrs. Leigh would and 1 
ought to bum the MS. altogether, without 
any previous perusal or deliberation. I 
endeavoured to convince them that this 
would be throwing a stigma upon the work 
which it did not deserve ; and stated, that 
though the second part of the "Memoirs” 
was full of very coarse things, yet that (with 
the exception of about three or four lines) the 
first part contained nothing which, on the 
score of decency, might not be most safely 
published. I added, however, that as my 
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whole wish was to consult the feelings of 
Lord Byron’s dearest friend, his sister, the 
' manuscript, when in my power, should be 
placed in her hands, to be disposed of as she 
should think proper. They asked me then 
whether I would consent to meet Murray at 
Mrs. Leigh’s rooms on Monday, and there, 
paying him the 2000 guineas, take the MS. 
from him, and hand it over to Mrs. Leigh to 
be burnt. I said that, as to the burning, 
that was her affair, but all the rest I would 
willingly do. Kinnaird wrote down this 
proposal on a piece of paper, and Hobhouse 
set off instantly to Murray with it. In the 
course of to-day I recollected a circumstance 
(and mentioned it both to H. and K.) which, 
independent of any reliance on Murray’s 
fairness, set my mind at rest as to the validity 
of my claim on the manuscript. At the 
time (April 1822) when I converted the sale 
of the "Memoirs” into a debt, and gave 
Murray my bond for the 2000 guineas, leav- 
ing the MS. in his hands as a collateral 
security, I, by Luttrell’s advice, directed a 
clause tc be inserted in the agreement, giv- 
ing me, in the event of Lord Byron’s death, 
a period of three months after such event 
for the purpose of raising the money and 
redeeming iny pledge. This clause I dic- 
tated as clearly as possible both to Murray 
and his solicitor, Mr. Turner, and saw the 
solicitor interline it in a rough draft of the 
agreement. Accordingly, on recollecting it 
now, and finding that Luttrell had a perfect 
recollection of the circumstance also (J.e. of 
having suggested the clause to me), I felt, 
of course, confident in my claim. Went to 
the Longmans, who promised to bring the 
2000 guineas for me on Monday morning.. 
Paid eleven shillings coach-hire to-day, and 
got wet through after all. Dined with 
Edward Moore, finished a bottle of cham- 
pagne, and home. 

16th. Called on Hobhouse. Murray, he 
said, seem a little startled at first on hearing 
of my claim, and, when the clause was men- 
tioned, said, "Is there such a clause ?” but 
immediately, however, professed his readiness 
to comply with the arrangement proposed, 
only altering the sum, which Kinnaird had 


written, "two thousand pounds/* into "two 
thousand guineas and adding " with interest, 
expense of. stamps,” &c. &c. Kinnaird 
joined us, being about to start to-day for 
Scotland. After this I called upon Luttrell, 
and told him all that had passed, adding 
that it was my intention, in giving the 
manuscript to Mrs. Leigh, to protest against 
its being wholly destroyed. Luttrell 
strongly urged my doing so, and proposed 
that we should call upon Wilmot Horton 
(who was to be the representative of Mrs. 
Leigh at to-morrow’s meeting), and talk to 
him on the subj ect. The utmost, he thought, 
that could be required of me, was to submit 
the MS. to the examination of the friends of 
the family, and destroy all that should be I 
found objectionable, but retain what was 
not so, for my own benefit and that of the 
public. Went off to Wilmot Horton’s, 
whom we luckily found. Told him the 
! whole history of the MS. since I put it into 
Murray's hands, and mentioned the ideas 
that had occurred to myself and Luttrell 
with respect to its destruction ; the injustice 
we thought it would be to Byron’s memory 
to condemn the work wholly, and without 
even opening it, as if it were a pest bag j 
that every object might be gained by our 
perusing and examining it together (he on 
the part of Mrs. Leigh, Frank Doyle on the 
part of Lady Byron, and any one else whom 
the family might think proper to select), 
and, rejecting all that could wound the 
feelings of a single individual, but preserv- 
ing what was innoxious and creditable to 
Lord Byron, of which I assured him there 
was a considerable proportion. Was glad 
to find that Mr. Wilmot Horton completely 
agreed with these views j it was even, he 
said, what he meant to propose himself. He 
undertook also to see Mrs. Leigh on the 
subject, proposing that we should meet at 
Murray’s (instead of Mrs. Leigh’s) to-mor- 
row, at eleven o’clock, and that then, after the 
payment of the money by me to Murray, the 
MS. should be placed in some banker’s hands 
till it was decided among us what should be 
done with it. 
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[I hare omitted in this place a long account of the 
destruction of Lord Byron’s MS. Memoir of his 
Life. The reason for my doing so may be easily 
stated. Mr. Moore had consented, with too much 
ease and want of reflection, to become the depo- 
sitory of Lord Byron’s Memoir, and had obtained 
from Mr. Murray 2000 guineas on the credit of 
this work. He speaks of this act of his, a few 
pages onward, as “ the greatest error I had com- 
mitted, in putting such a document out of my 
power.” Ho afterwards endeavoured to repair 
this error by repaying the money to Mr. Murray, 
and securing the manuscript to be dealt with, as 
should be thought most advisable by himself in 
concert with the representatives of Lord Byron. 
He believed this purpose to be secured by a 
clause which Mr. Luttrell had advised should be 
inserted in a new agreement with Mr. Murray, 
by which Mr. Moore was to have the power of 
redeeming the MS. for three months after Lord 
Byron’s death. But neither Mr. Murray nor 
Mr. Turner, his solicitor, seems to have under- 
stood Mr. Moore’s wish and intention in this 
respect; and Mr. Moore himself, os has been 
seen, inserted words which had no such effect. 
Mr. Murray, on his side, had confided the manu- 
script to Mr. Gifford, who, on perusal, declared it 
too gross for publication. This opinion had be- 
come known to Lord Byron’s friends and relations. 

Hence, when the news of Lord Byron’s unexpected 
death arrived, all parties, with the most honour- 
able wishes and consistent views, were thrown 
into perplexity and apparent discord. Mr. Moore 
wished to redeem the manuscript, and submit it 
to Mrs. Leigh, Lord Byron’s sister, to be de- 
stroyed or published with erasures and omis- 
sions. Mr. Hobhouse wished it to be immediately 
destroyed, and the representatives of Mrs. Leigh 
expressed the same wish. Mr. Murray was will- 
ing at once to give up the manuscript on repay- 
ment of his 2000 guineas with interest. 

The result was, that after a very unpleasant scene 
at Mr. Murray’s, the manuscript was destroyed 
by Mr. Wilmot Horton and Col. Doyle as the 
representatives of Mrs. Leigh, with the full con- 
sent of Mr. Moore, who repaid to Mr. Murray the 
sum he had advanced, with the interest then due. 
After the whole had been burnt the agreement 
was found, and it appeared that Mr. Moore’s in- 
terest in the MS. had entirely ceased on the 
death of Lord Byron, by which event the pro- 
perty became absolutely vested in Mr. Murray. 

The details of this scene have been recorded both 
by Mr. Moore and Mr. Hobhouse, and perhaps 
by others. Mr. Hobhouse having kindly per- 
mitted me to read his narrative, I can say, that 
the leading facts related by him and Mr. Moore 
agree. Both narratives retain marks of the irrit- 
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ation which the circumstances of the moment 
produced ; but as they both (Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Hobhouse) desired to do what was most honour- 
able to Lord Byron’s memory, and as they lived 
in terms of friendship afterwards, I have omitted 
details which recall a painful scene, and would 
excite painful feelings. 

As to the manuscript itself, having read the greater 
part, if not the whole, I should say that three or 
four passages of it were too gross for publication ; 
that the rest, with few exceptions, contained 
little traces of Lord Byron’s genius, and no in- 
teresting details of his life. His early youth in 
Greece, and his sensibility to the scenes around 
him, when resting on a rock in the swimming ex- 
cursions he took from the Pira 2 us, were strikingly 
described. But, on the whole, the world is no 
loser by the sacrifice made of the Memoirs of this 
great poet. It has been supposed that the sup- 
pression was required to prevent disclosures in- 
volving individuals; but there was only one 
passage of this description; and Lord Byron 
frequently repeated in the Memoirs, “ I am not 
writing confessions.”] — Ed. 

♦ 

18th. Dressed in a hurry, having been 
I invited this week past to meet the Princesses 
at Lady Donegal’s at two o’clock. Found 
there Col. Dalton, tie attendant of the 
Princess Augusta; and soon after their 
Royal Highnesses came, viz., Augusta, 
Mary (the Duchess of Gloucester), and 
Sophia of Gloucester. The rest of the 
party were Jekyll, and Lady Pulteney and 
her daughter. Sung for them, and then 
the Princess Augusta sung and played for 
me ; among other things, new airs which 
she had composed to two songs of mine, 
“ The wreath you wove” (rather pretty) 
and “The Legacy!” She played also a 
march, which she told me she had “com- 
posed for Frederick ” (Duke of York), and 
a waltz or two, with some German airs. I 
then sung to her my rebel song, “Oh, where’s 
the slave I ” and it was no small triumph to 
be chorused in it by the favourite sister of 
his Majesty George IV; * * * "We then sat 
down to luncheon ; and it was quite amusing 
to find how much at my ease I felt myself; 
having consorted with princes in my time, 
but not knowing much of the female gender 
of royalty. A good deal of talk about Lord 
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Kenyon. Jekyll said that Kenyon died oJ 
eating apple-pie crust at breakfast, to save 
the expense of muffins; and that Lord 
Ellenborough, who succeeded to the Chief 
Justiceship in consequence, always bowed 
with great reverence to apple pie; “which,” 
said Jekyll, “ we used to call apple pie -tv.” 
The Princesses also told of how “the King” 
used to play tricks on Kenyon, sending the 
Despatch Box to him at a quarter past seven, 
when he knew Kenyon was snug in bed ; 
being accustomed to go to bed at that hour 
to save candle-light. Altogether the repast 
went off very agreeably. Gave up my other 
engagements and dined with Woolriche, at 
Richardson's. I ought to have mentioned 
that in the course of my conversations these 
two days past with Hobhouse, he frequently 
stated that, having remonstrated with Lord 
Byron the last time ho saw him on the im- 
propriety of putting a document of the nature 
of these memoirs out of his own power, Lord 
B. had expressed regret at having done so, 
and alleged considerations of delicacy to- 
wards me as his only reason for not recalling 
them. This, if I wanted any justification 
to myself for what I have done, would 
abundantly satisfy me as to the propriety of 
the sacrifice. 

20th. Went to breakfast at Holland 
House. Lord John and Sydney Smith 
there. Smith told me, in speaking of 
“ Captain Rock ” (which he had not yet 
read), that he once drew up a little manual 
of Irish History, much, as he conceived, in 
the same spirit and intention. Went from 
thence to pay a visit to Canning; driven 
part of the way by Lord John ; not at home ; 
left card. Met Stanhope (Lord Mansfield's 
son-in-law), who asked me whether the 
statement in “ The Times ” was true. Told 
him the two chief facts were ; on which he 
said, “ You have done the finest thing that 
ever man did — you have saved the countiy 
from a pollution.” Here I stopped him, and 
assured him that this was a mistake ; that 
there was but very little of an objectionable 
nature in the first or principal part of the 
memoirs, and that my chief objection to the 

1 total destruction of the MS., was the sane- 

tion such a step would give to this unjust 
character of the work. A clever letter to- 
day from Cony about “ Rock ; ” thinks me 
too Catholic. Dined at Lord Charlemont’s r 
company, Lord and Lady Wicklow, Lord 
Ellenborough, Caulfield, &c. Went to Lans- 
downe House ; a large assembly ; the Duke 
of Gloucester said to me, “ You have done 
the handsomest and finest thing that ever 
man did ; ” spoke also of “ Rock,” and said 
he feared there was but too much truth in 
it. The Duke of Sussex, too, very civil : 
said ho had a quarrel with me, because I 
never came to see him. Long conversation 
with Luttrell, who has had a letter from 
Wilmot Horton, urging my acceptance of 
the money back again from Murray: Luttrell 
strongly of opinion that I ought to take it. 
Repeated my determination not to do so: 
but promised to talk with him on the sub- 
ject in the morning. The most ridiculous 
statements going about these two days ; one, 
that the parties broke by force into my'lodg- 
ings, and carried off the MS. ; another, that 
Hobhouse had held me down with all his 
might while they were burning it. By the 
bye, met the Misses Law this evening at 
Lord Chari emont’s, and found them all kind- 
ness to me, notwithstanding my sad offences 
against their father. 

21st. Breakfasted with Luttrell. Dis- 
cussed the offer of W. Horton over, but he 
could not convince me. My views of the 
matter simply these : from the moment I 
was lucky enough (by converting the sale of 
the MS. into a debt ) to repair the great 
error I had committed, in putting such a 
document out of my power, I considered it • 
but as a tntst, subject to such contingencies 
as had just happened, and ready to be placed 
at the disposal of Lord Byron, if he should 
think proper to recall it ; or of his represen- 
tatives, if, after his death, it should be found 
advisable to suppress it. To secure this ob- 
ject it was that, at Luttrell's suggestion, I 
directed a clause to be inserted in the agree- 
ment with Murray, giving me a lapse of 
three months after the death of Lord Byron 
to raise the money and redeem my deposit. 
That the clause was not inserted, as I intended, 
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was a strange accident, and would have been 
to me (bad the omission been discovered in 
time to take the disposal of the MS. out of 
my hands) a most provoking one. But, 
luckily, by the delay in producing the agree- 
ment, I was enabled to proceed exactly as if 
all had been as I intended ; and to restore, 
of my own free will , and without any view 
! to self-interest , the trust into those hands 
that had the most natural claims to the j 
disposal of it Were I now to take the 
money, I should voluntarily surrender all 
this ground, which I had taken so much 
pains to secure to myself ; should acknow- 
ledge that I had put the MS. out of my 
power, and surrendering all the satis- 
faction of having disinterestedly concurred 
in a measure considered essential to the 
reputation of my friend, should exhibit my- 
self as either so helplessly needy, or so 
over-attentive to my own interests, as to 
require to be paid for a sacrifice which 
honourable feeling alone should have dic- 
tated. Luttrell proposed our calling upon 
Hobhouse, assuring me, at the same time, 
that no one could be more kindly disposed 
towards me than Hobhouse was. I felt glad 
of the opportunity, and we went ; the meet- 
ing very cordial. Talked again over the 
offer of the family, and Hobhouse (to whom 
Wilniot Horton had also appealed on the 
subject) concurred with Luttrell in urging 
it on me. I went over, as strongly as I 

• could, my reasons against it; and at last 
Luttrell, with a candour that did him much 
honour, said, "Shall I confess to you, my 
dear Moore, that what you have said has a 

• good deal shaken me ; and if you should find 
(but not till after you have found) that Lord 
J. Russell and Lord Lansdowne agree with 
these views of yours, pray mention the effect 
which I freely confess they have produced 
on me.” This avowal was evidently not 
without its influence upon Hobhouse, who, 
after a little more conversation, looked 
earnestly at me and said, "Shall I tell you, 
Moore, fairly what I would do if I were in 
your situation ? ” "Out with it,” I answered 
eagerly, well knowing what was coming. 
"I would not take the money,” he replied; 


and then added; " The fact is, if I wished to 
injure your character, my advice would be 
to accept it.” 

22nd Was early with the Lansdownes. 
Went over all my reasons for the refusal, 
but did not make much impression on them; 
begged me to consult Abercromby, and hear 
what Lord John had to say on the subject i 
Met Murrayin St James's Street, who said, 
taking me by the hand , "I hope there is no 
objection to our shaking hands ; ” received 
this coldly, and said, I hoped he was satisfied 
with the statement in "The Times ” to-day ? 
"Pretty well,” he answered; but added 
there were dreadful statements against him 
going about, and that Lord Lansdowne 
(who of all men, he should be most sorry to 
have think ill of him) had said such things 
of him the other day at the Literary Club, 
that ho had thought it due to himself to 
write a letter to his Lordship on the subject. 

I answered, " Mr. Murray, you need not fear 
any injustice from Lord Lansdowne, who is 
well acquainted with every particular of the 
transaction between you and me from begin- 
ning to end. As to this last affair, I am a 
ready to bear testimony that your conduct in 
it has been very fair.” So saying, we parted. 
Went home. Lord John called upon me, 
full of Wilmot Horton, who had been work- 
ing at him too on the subject; was of opinion 
that there existed no objection whatever to 
my taking the money. A long conversation ; 
said he would think over what I had said 
against our next meeting. Went to Rogers’s, 
and foimd him and his sister equally inclined 
with the rest to consider my refusal of the 
money as too romantic a sacrifice. Recapi-, 
tulated my reasons, much more strongly and 
eloquently than I could ever put them to 
paper. Saw they were both touched by 
them, though Rogers would not allow it; 
owned that he would not receive the money 
in such a case, but said that my having a 
wife and children made all the difference 
possible in the views he ought to take of it. 
This avowal, however, was enough for me. 
More mean things have been done in this 
world (as I told him) under the shelter of 
" wife and children,” than under any other | 
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pretext that worldly-mindedness can resort 
to. He said, at last, smiling at me, " Well, 
your life may be a good poem, but it is a 
damned bad matter-of-fact.” Dined at Lord 
Belhaven’s: company, Lady Uxbridge, Lords 
Duncan and Maitland, &c. &c. Sung a little 
before I went to the Opera. That beautiful 
person, Lady Tullamofe (who came in the 
evening), so affected at "Poor broken heart,” 
that she was obliged to leave the room, sob- 
bing violently. Lady Belhaven took me to 
her : told her how little reason she had to be 
ashamed of feeling music so much, &c. &c. 
Too late for " Tancredi.” 

2.3rd. A bouncing lie in "John Bull” 
to-day ; says that it was Mrs. Leigh’s 
friends redeemed the MS., and that " in the 
meantime little Moore pockets the money.” 
In writing a note to Hobhouse I said, " For 
God’s sake don’t let any one contradict that 
lie in i John Bull ’ to-day j it’s worth any 
money.” This morning Bryan delighted me 
with a piece of intelligence, which showed 
the kindness of his heart, as much as it made 
mine happy. He means to put out a thou- 
sand pounds to interest for my dear Anastasia, 
to whom he considers his duty of godfather 
transferred, since the death of poor Barbara. 
Said that he would not have mentioned this 
to me, but that he thought it might bo some 
relief to my mind now in the sacrifice I was 
making: presented me also with a gold 
repeater $ evidently much pleased with my 
conduct in this transaction, though he, at 
first, thought with the rest that I ought to 
take the money. 

24th. Called upon Lord Lansdowne. 
Found him strongly of opinion that I ought 
to give some public contradiction to' the 
statement in Saturday’s " Courier,” and the 
"Observer” of yesterday. However I might 
despise it myself, and however little impres- 
sion it might produce upon him and those 
who knew the circumstances, " yet to others 
it conveyed the idea that Murray had the 
whole merit of the sacrifice, and that the 
money was not paid by me.” Went to con- 
sult Luttrell and Hobhouse, who thought a 
short statement from myself was the best 
mode of setting all right. Drew up one, and 


took it to Barnes ; who undertook tp send a 
copy of it to the " Chronicle.” Called at 
Longmans’. Went home, and sent copies 
of the statement to Hobhouse, Luttrell, 
Frank Doyle, and Wilmot. Lord John, who 
came in while I was thus occupied, topk 
charge of the inclosure to Wilmot Horton, 
as he was going to the House of Commons. 
Informed them all that there would be time 
enough before ten that night to make any 
alterations they might suggest in the state- 
ment. Drove with Edward Moore to the 
Regent’s Park, with which I was enchanted, 
never having seen it before. Dined with him 
in order to keep myself open for the evening. 
Received, while at dinner, notes from Doyle 
and W. Horton, both entreating me to defer 
my statement, and reconsider my resolution 
against receiving the money. " You are, I 
think,” says Doyle, " (though from motives 
of high honour) mistaken in your view of the 
matter. ” W. Horton requested that I would 
at least wait for a narration of the whole 
proceedings, which he would draw up against 
twelve o’clock next day, and transmit to me 
for the purpose of being shown to Lord 
Lansdowne, and my other friends, before my 
final decision should be taken. Drove off 
with E. Moore to the "Times” and "Chroni- 
cle ” offices, to countermand the statement. 

26th. Had written part of my answer 
to W. Horton yesterday. Breakfasted with 
Lord John, and took it with me to finish it 
there. Found Lord John converted to my ' 
opinion with respect to the refusal of the 
money. Went from thence to Lord Lans- 
downe, who also (under the new view 
which the narrative gave him of the transac- 
tion) approved of my not taking the money. 
He had thought before it was from the 
family I was to receive the remuneration, 
and in that case he still said he saw no 
objection to my receiving it ; but in the 
manner it was now proposed to repay me, 
namely, by having the money given back to 
me by Murray, he certainly agreed that I 
was right in declining it. Was rejoiced at 
the sanction of his concurrence, though not 
perfectly understanding the distinction he 
drew ; for, after all, it was the family that 
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would actually pay the money in both cases. 
Went to Moore’s, where I finished my 
answer to Wilmot Horton. His argument 
of a “ prior claim to the purchase ” was 
easily despatched. I then wsnt over much 
of what I have already stated : my views in 
converting the sale of the MS. into a debt : 
my precaution in ordering a clause to be 
inserted in the agreement, giving me a 
power of redeeming it after Lord B.’s death, 
all for the purpose of keeping the trust in my 
own hands, and enabling me either to restore 
it to Lord Byron, if ho should change his 
mind with respect to its destination, or, in 
the event of his death, placing it at the 
disposal of those most naturally interested in 
all that concerned him. Had the omission 
of the intended clause been sooner discovered, 
I might have found somo difficulty in acting 
up to these intentions, but luckily the ignor- 
ance in which we wero left with respect to 
the terms of the agreement, left me free to 
pursue the course which I had always 
resolved upon, and to put self-interest com- 
pletely out of the question in concurring 
with the other friends of Lord Byron in a 
step thought. so necessary to his own fame 
and the feelings of those he left behind him. 
With respect to the argument used by some 
of those who advised my acceptance of the 
money, that Lord Byron, having given me 
these memoirs for my benefit, the family 
were but making good to me the intentions 
of their relative: I said that if Lord Byron 
were himself alive, and should say to me, 
“Here, Moore, was a gift which I meant for 
your advantage; circumstances have frus- 
trated my intention, but I insist on your 
receiving from me an equivalent,” I would, 
without hesitation, have accepted such an 
equivalent from the hands of my friend ; but 
[ acknowledged no such right to make me a 
3 resent in persons with whom I had not 
jven the honour of being acquainted ; nor 
•ould I, by deriving profit from a work 
vhich they had pronounced unfit , for publi- 
-ation, lend my sanction to the old satirical 
>roverb, bonus odor nummi , let it come from 
whatever source it may. This (with a few 
cknowledgments, of the delicate manner in 
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which Mr. Horton had conducted himself 
through the negotiation), was the substance 
of the answer which I despatched to him, 
and the chief of the reasons, which I alleged 
for declining to receive the money in any 
shape, or through any channel whatever. 
Drove with Moore in his cabriolet, and left 
the letter at W. Horton’s myself. Thence 
to the “Times” and “Chronicle” offices with 
my statement, which I now felt myself at 
full liberty to publish. Dined with Rogers 
at six, to meet a party who were going to 
the Ancient Music : Lord Essex, and Miss 
Capell, Miss Stephens, Sir P. Codrington, 
Dr. Wollaston, &c. &c. Left them at 
half-past seven, and went to dine at Lord 
Wicklow’s, where I met the Aberdeens 
and Charlemonts. Sung a little in the 
evening. 

27th. Went at one o’clock to the Comte 
de la Garde’s, who has translated my “ Me- 
lodies ” into French with French airs, and 
fixed this morning for me to hear them. A 
large party, chiefly English, assembled. 
Madame Castelli and her husband sung the 
Melodies, and Ciarehottijii accompanied ; 
abo a French girl on the harp, and a flute 
player from the French opera. At the con- 
clusion a Cantata was sung with full accom- 
paniments, written and composed for the 
occasion in honour of me ; words by M. la 
Garde, the music by Signor Castelli. Rather 
an embarrassing honour ; did not know how 
to look while they were si muting out (Test 
nommer Moore a la posttritt! Adair was 
among the audience. Dined at Lord Bel- 
haven’s : company, Lord and Lady Catlicart, 
&c. &c. Lord Caernarvon said to me, while 
they were singing a quintett, “Really I 
don’t see any difference between this and 
any other kind of noise.” 

June 17th. Called upon Vallebreque; 
Catalani not visible ; gave me an order for 
the Messiah to-morrow ; not likely to make 
use of it, Irving and I set out for the 
Cottage between ten and eleven. Took 
Irving after dinner to show him to the 
Starkeys, but he was sleepy and did not 
open his mouth ; the same at Elwyn’s dinner. 
Not strong as a lion, but delightful as a 
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domestic animal. Walked him over this 
morning 1 to call on Lord Lansdowne (come 
down in consequence of Lord King’s illness), 
who walked part of the way back with us. 
Read me some parts of his new work “ Tales 
of a Traveller.” Rather tremble for its fate. 
Murray has given him 1500/. for it,* might 
have had, I think, 2000/. 

19th to 30th. The two or three ensuing 
weeks may be taken en gros , as they were 
diversified by little that calls for detail. I 
resumed my Sheridan task, and worked at 
it with tolerable industry, writing with more 
facility and quickness than usual. Received 
several letters from Rees, partly concerning 
inquiries connected with “ Sheridan’s Life ” 
in which I employed him, and partly to urge 
my immediate application to Lord Byron’s 
family, and to fill other sources likely to 
furnish them, for materials towards my in- 
tended “ Memoirs of Byron.” Answered 
that I would do so, as soon as the fimeral 
was over, but that it would be indecorous 
till then. Looked over the Journals, &c. I 
have of Byron’s, and find much in them that 
may be made use of. Went one Sunday to 
Bowles’s church (Mrs. B. with us), and 
dined with him. Bowles still wild against 
“ Captain Rock ; ” has begun an answer to 
it, part of which he read to me, “ all in good 
humour,” as he pathetically says, when he 
is most bitter. Received a copy of “ Captain 
Rock detected ; ” suspect it to be by a friend 
of my Sister Kate’s, O’Sullivan; tolerably 
abusive of me ; but worse of Lord Lans- 
downe, which I regret for many reasons. 
Answered a letter I had received from a Miss 

Sophia in France, expressing the most 

passionate feelings about Lord Byron’s death, 
and entreating me to inform her of the par- 
ticulars ; whether he suffered much pain ; 
whether he had any friends with him, &c. 
&c. Gave her all the information I could. 
Received a letter in English from some Ger- 
man (whether* female or male, don’t know) 
near Dresden, beginning {i As you are not 
only the first poet in the world, but also the 
best man,” and inclosing me a letter to 
transmit to Lady Byron, signed with a most 
unpronounceable name, Graff Whackerback, 


or some such horror. Sent the letter to 
Lady Byron through Frank Doyle. 

July 1st to 9th. Began to think whether 
it would be necessary for me to go up to 
Lord Byron’s funeral. Wrote to Hobhouse, 
wko told me his own wish had been to have 
him buried in Westminster Abbey ; but that 
Mrs. Leigh had decided for Newstead, and 
that therefore the only mark of respect would 
be sending carnages. 

9th. Saw in the papers that the friends 
of Lord B. would accompany the funeral out 
of London, and determined to go up ; wrote 
to Rogers to-day, to know what his inten- 
tions are ; cannot, however, wait his answer, 
which would not arrive till Sunday (the day 
after to-morrow), and the funeral is to be on 
Monday. Resolved to start to-morrow 
morning. 

10th. Mrs. B. went with me in the gig 
to Buckliill, where I took the coach and 
arrived in town five minutes after six ; no 
rooms at 15, Duke Street ; was obliged to 
go to a glazier’s opposite. 

11th. Called on Rogers after breakfast ; 
said he had written in answer to my letter, 
that I need not disturb myself to come up, 
as there was no occasion. Hobhouse had 
asked him to go in one of the mourning 
coaches, but he did not intend it; seemed 
inclined, however, to change his mind : and 
at last I persuaded him to accompany me to 
the funeral. 

12th. Was with Rogers at half-past 
eight. Set off for George Street, Westmin- 
ster, at half-past nine. When I approached 
the house, and saw the crowd assembled, 
felt a nervous trembling come over me, 
which lasted till the whole ceremony was 
over ; thought I should be ill. Never was 
at a funeral before, but poor Curran’s. The 
riotous curiosity of the mob, the bustle of 
the undertakers, &c., and all the other 
vulgar accompaniments of the ceremony, 
mixing with my recollections of him who 
was gone, produced a combination of disgust 
and sadness that was deeply painful to me. 
Hobhouse, in the active part he had to sus- 
tain, showed a manly, unaffected feeling. 
Our coachful consisted of Rogers, Campbell, 
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Colonel Stanhope, Orlando (the Greek de- 
put}'), and myself. Saw a lady crying in a 
barouche as we turned out of George Street, 
and said to myself, “ Bless her heart, who- 
ever she is!” There were, however, few 
respectable persons among the crowd ; and 
the whole ceremony was anything but what 
it ought to have been. Left the hearse as 
soon as it was off the stones, and returned 
home to get rid of my black clothes, and try 
to forget, as much as possible, the wretched 
feelings I had experienced in them. Stan- 
hope said in the coach, in speaking of the 
strange mixture of avarice and profusion 
which Byron exhibited, that he had heard 
himself say, u He was sure he should die a 
miser and a bigot.” Hobhouse, to-day, 
mentioned as remarkable, the change in 
Byron’s character when he went to Greece. 
Finding that there was ardour enough 
among them, but that steadiness was what 
j they wanted, he instantly took a quiet and 
; passive tone, listening to the different repre- 
! sentations made to him, and letting his 
! judgment be properly informed, before ho 
J either urged or took any decided course of 
action. Fixed with Stanhope to come to 
breakfast with Rogers on Wednesday. 
Walked with R. into the park, and met a 
soldier’s funeral, which, in the full state my 
heart was in, affected me strongly. The air 
the bugles played was, u I’m wearing awa, 
like snow-wreaths in the thaw.” Went to 
Mrs. Story’s, and supped with her. I and 
the girls went to Vauxhall : a most delicious 
night. Rogers told me of Burke taking a 
tour on foot with his brother, and when 
they came to two branching roads Burke 
held up his stick to decide which they should 
take. The stick said Bath. Burke went 
there and was married. 

13th. Breakfasted at our new club, the 
Athenaeum. In looking over Rogers’s 
« Common-place Book ” * with him this 
evening, found some highly curious records 
of his conversations with eminent men, par- 
ticularly Fox, Grattan, and the Duke of 
Wellington. Grattan thought that Mr. 

* This work was published by Messrs. Long 
man & Co. in 1859. 
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Fox’s best speeches were during the Ame- 
rican war ; his best time about 1779. 
Quoted several fine passages from Lord 
Chatham. "I care not from whence the 
wind comes,” &c. &c. (which I must pro- 
cure from R.), and the passage about the 
intention of the Americans to resist, u I am 
pleased to hear,” which Grattan thought 
surpassed anything in Demosthenes. u Mr. 
Pitt,” said Grattan, u is a discreet man ; he 
is right nine times for once that Mr. Fox is 
right, but that once of Mr. Fox is worth all 
the other nine times of Mr. Pitt.” * * * 
14th. Breakfasted with Rogers to meet 
Leicester Stanhope. Much talk about Lord 
Byron, of whom Stanhope saw q good deal 
at Missolonghi. Byron entirely guided in 
his views by Mavrocordato; “ a mere puppet 
in his hands,*” Mavrocordato always teazing 
him for money, till Byron hated the very 
sight of him. The story of Byron’s giving 
four thousand pounds to raise the siege of 
Missolonghi not true. A little money goes 
an immense way in Greece. A hundred 
pounds might sometimes be the means of 
keeping a fleet or army together. Mavrocor- 
dato appointed B. to command the army of 
western Greece. Stanhope thought this ap- 
pointment of a stranger injurious to the 
dignity of the Groek nation, and told B. so, 
which annoyed him. S. expressed the same 
to some members of the Greek government, ' 
who said it was done by Mavrocordato, with- 
out consulting them. In the passage from 
Cephalonia, the ship, aboard which were 
Count Gambia, Byron’s servants, packages, 
&c. &c., was taken and carried into a Turkish 
port; but, by some management, got off 
again. Byron himself, next morning, at 
break of day, got close in with a Turkish 
frigate, which, however, took his small ves- 
sel for a fire-ship and sheered off. B. gave 
but little money. After his severe attack, 
when he was lying nervous and reduced in 
bed, insurrection took place among the 
Suliots, who would frequently rush into 
his bedroom to make their remonstrances. 
Byron would not have them shut out, but 
always listened to them with much good 
nature ; very gallant this. Asked Stanhope 
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rs to his courage, which I have sometimes 
heard the depreciating gossips of society 
throw a doubt upon; and not long ago, 
indeed, was told of Lord Bathurst’s saying, 
when somebody expressed an apprehension 
for Lord Byron’s safety in Greece, “ Oh, 
never fear, he will not expose himself to 
much danger.” Stanhope said, on the 
contrary, he was always for . rushing into 
danger ; would propose one day to go in a 
fire-ship ; another time, to storm Lepanto ; 
would however, laugh at all this himself 

afterwards, and say he wished that (some 

one, I don’t know whom, that was expected 
to take a command) would come and super- 
sede him. Stanhope had several stormy 
conversations with him on business. In one 
of them Byron threatened to write a pasquin- 
ade against him ; and Stanhope begged him 
to do so, and he would give him a hundred 
pounds for the copyright. Said it was an 
extraordinary scene when the leeches had bit 
the temporal artery in his first attack ; the two 
physicians squabbling over him, and he, weak 
as he was, joking at their expense. Capt. 
Parry was his favourite butt at Missolonghi. 

Kith. Breakfasted at Holland House. 
Asked Lord Holland several questions about 
Burke, suggested to me by reading Prior’s 
u Life of Burke ” on my way to town. 
Burke very anxious (Lord H. says) for the 
Coalition. The fifty-four articles of Im- 
peachment against Fox were written by 
Burke before the separation. Advised me, 
in giving Sheridan’s character, to take into 
account the much looser notions of conduct 
that existed in his times ; a strictness at the 
present day, of which they had not then any 
idea. The laxity of principle in the higher 
classes pervaded all Europe, and might be 
traced to the dissolute Court of the Regent. 
The consequence was, the people lost their 
respect for the higher classes in France. 
Acknowledged that in England, George III., 
by the decency of his private life, and Mr. 
Pitt (“ though a drunkard ”) by his freedom 
from the more glaring irregularities of high 
life, kept up the tone of moral conduct, and 
that so far Pitt did more services to England 
than Mr. Fox (though so much more ami- 


able) could ever have done, because the ex- 
ample of the latter rather tended in the 
other direction. Mr. Fox was never a 
member of the Friends of the People; 
never a Reformer, in the sense of those who 
think the people have a right to change the 
representation. When he was for Reform in 
1797, “he meant really Revolution,” because 
he thought that a Revolution of another 
kind was coming on, and preferred, of the 
two, a popular one. His speeches at the 
time prove this. Has papers, which, if well 
grounded, go to prove that the breach with 
Burke had such an effect on Mr. Fox, that 
but for party ties, he would at that time 
have left Parliament altogether ; the breach, 
if not brought about, considerably widened 
and embittered, by Sheridan, Grey, &c. 
Sat with Lady Holland some time in her 
own room. Joined by Lord H. and talked 
of Lord Byron. B. shocked by Lady H.’s 
calling her son Henry “ hoppy-kicky,” &c. 
His fancy and liking for persons who had 
this deformity; mentioned that Stanhope 
told me of his having taken into favour 
some Count in Greece who was thus de- 
formed. Lord H. related the circumstances 
of his speaking to Byron about the attack 
upon Lord Carlisle. Byron’s horror when 
ho mentioned the personality of the line *, 
&c. which had never occurred to him before ; 
left him resolved to make an amende for it, 
and (as Lord Holland supposes) in the de- 
dication of the “ Corsair ” to me, which he 
was just then about to write. But the very 
next day came out the attack upon Byron 
in the “Courier,” which totally changod his 
conduct as he might be supposed (he feared) 
to have been bullied into the reparation of 
this abuse. Lord Holland’s remark on the 
singularity of all the best writers of Comedy 
having written thoir plays so early in life. 
This would prove that liveliness of fancy is 
more necessary for the task than knowledge 
of the world. Left them to meet Kenny by 
appointment. Lord Holland, by the bye, 
having told me that when I came, in my 


* Alluding to a line on Lord Carlisle in “ En- 
glish Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” — E d. 
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‘'Life of Sheridan,” to the period of the 
Whig Administration, he would (if I pleased) 
look over what I said on the subject, not for 
the purpose of communicating anything to 
me, which he could hardly do, but in order 
to prevent me from falling into error. 

17th. With Kenny a little after ten. Mrs. 
Shelley very gentle and feminine. Spoke a 
good deal of Byron ; his treatment of Leigh 
Hunt, by her account, not very good. Made 
some remarks upon him in a letter to Mur- 
ray, which reached Hunt’s ears, and pro- 
duced an expostulation from him to Byron 
on the subject j B.’s answer aristocratical 
and evasive. The Guiccioli refused a settle- 
ment from him (ten thousand pounds, I 
think). Spoke of the story of the girl in 
the Giaour. Founded (as B. has often told 
me) on the circumstance of a young girl, 
whom he knew himself in Greece, and whom 
he supposed to be a Greek, but who proved 
to be a Turk ; and who underwent on his 
account the punishment mentioned in the 
poem j he met her body carried along in the 
sack. Kenny to-day mentioned Charles 
Lamb’s being once bored by a lady praising 
to him " such a charming man ! ” &c. &c. 
ending with u I know him, bless him ! ” on 
which Lamb said, "Well, I don’t, but d — n 
him, at a hazard.” Rogers yesterday, as an 
instance of broken metaphors, quoted a line 
of Croker’s in his "Talavdra,” “ a column of 
the flower of France.” 

18th, Breakfasted at the Athenaeum. 
Called upon Peter Moore, and found him at 
last. Mentioned the art with which S. got 
possession of his friend Ironmonger’s house 
at Leatherhead, advising him to go to France, 
and he would take house, furniture, &c. &c. 
off his hands for five years. Ironmonger 
obliged to come home on account of Buona- 
parte’s sortie from Elba, and had great diffi- 
culty in getting possession of his house again. 
Sheridan, he says, raised 30,000/. by new 
shares. When S., after the theatre was in 
Whitbread’s hands, went down to Stafford, 
they told him that if he could manage to 
raise 2600/. it would secure his election ; S. 
drew upon Whitbread for the sum, but it 
was refused. S. paid his way at Stafford 


most punctually, and I forget how much 
Moore said it had cost him ; must ask agaiu. 

19th. Off at a quarter before seven for 
home. Found all well on my return, and 
Mrs. Branigan still with Bessy, but Anas- 
tasia gone back to school. On some one 
asking S., after the Westminster Iiall Speech, 
" Why he had mentioned the ' luminous 
page of Gibbon,’ ” he replied, with a wink, 
“ I said voluminous. ” * Hobhouse, at Byron’s 
funeral, told me that he looked at the corpse 
at Hanson’s desire, who thought it necessary 
some one besides himself should see it, and 
that there was hardly a trace of identity left. 
Could hardly believe it was he j the mus- 
tachios, the puffy face, the shaggy eye- 
brows, &c. The brains weighed a third or 
fourth more than is usual. 

27th. Dined at Bowood : company, Du- 
mont, Lord and Lady King, Hickson and 
Mahony (both from Ireland). It was men- 
tioned that the Bishop of Limerick, in his 
late tedious speech, had his notes written on 
cards, and the Chancellor said to Lord L., 
“ I have always hated cards, but never saw 
a pack I took such an aversion to as that.” 
They thought the Bishop never would have 
done, and when he did stop, Lord King cried 
out distinctly " Bravo ! ” Dumont, in talk- 
ing of poetry, said, quoting from some one, 

" La difficult # , c'est la dixiemc Muse . ” I men- 
tioned some verses in which this is illus- 
trated by thejct-d'eaii, which is made stronger 
and higher by pressure. He remembered 
the verses, and repeated them. Came home 
at night. 

August 3rd. Bessy and I dined at Bo- 
wood ; she not a little alarmed at the en- 
counter with Lady Holland, who, however, 
was all graciousness to her. Some ludicrous 
verses quoted at dinner \ among others the 
following on Theophilus : — 

“ When I’m drinking my tea 
I think of my The , 

When I’m drinking my coffee 
I think of my Offee ; 

So, whether I’m drinking my tea or my coffee. 

I’m always a thinking of thee, my Theoffy.” 

* Mr. Dudfey North told me this joke was his 
own. — Ed. 
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Lord II. mentioned some one being defied 
to find a rhyme for Oarysfort ; and wilting — 

“ I’m writing a note to my uncle Carysfort, 

He has got the gout, and is gone to Paris for V’ 

In talking of people who prepared their con- 
volution, Lord Lansdowne mentioned a 
Frenchman who once dined at his father’s, 
and who, taking him aside when they stood 
up from dinner, said, “ There are one or two 
things which I had prepared to say to-day ; 
but as there was not time or opportunity to 
bring them in, I will, if you will allow me, 
tell them now to you.” In the evening 
talked with Lord Holland about Sheridan. 
Burke, though very magnanimous in for- 
warding Mr. Fox when he appeared in the 
arena of politics, did not feel the same to- 
wards Sheridan, but regarded him with 
great jealousy. Sheridan’s strong wish to 
make his power felt in politics grew still 
stronger in his latter days from vanity and 
disappointment. Lord H. knows of no 
regular application from S. to see Mr. Fox 
when he was dying ; never heard of his 
refusing to see him ; though, at the same 
time, is sure that he would not have liked 
it. Thinks Sheridan was slow in argument ; 
did not all at once ^eo your drift. 

5th. Drove in the gig to breakfast at Bo- 
wood. Talked with Lord H. and R. after- 
wards about Sheridan. Question as to the 
things I might tell. Rogers mentioned that 
S.’s father said, “ Talk of the merit of Dick’s 
comedy 1 There’s nothing in it. He had 
but to dip the pencil in his own heart, and 
he’d find there the characters of both Joseph 
and Charles.” Lord H. thought I might 
introduce this as an exemplification of the 
harsh feeling the father had towards him, 
which was such that “he even permitted 
himself to say,” &c. &c. Must say something 
kind of Tom Sheridan ; his case a hard one ; 
brought up amid all the splendour attached 
to his father’s name, and the extravagance 
of his mode of living ; left without education 
or example, yet turning out so amiable. 
Lord H. mentioned a letter from the Prince 
to the King, after the first Regency question, 


exculpating himself; has a copy ; does not 
think it has been printed. At the time of 
Mr. Fox’s assertion about the Prince’s mar- 
riage with Mrs. F., the Prince wanted Grey 
to contradict it, but Grey refused; upon 
which the Prince said “ Then I must get 
Sheridan to say something.” The Prince 
did authorise Mr. Fox to contradict the mar- 
riage, though he afterwards denied it. Lord 
H. saw a letter from Monkton in answer to 
an appeal S. made to him, and saying, so 
far was S. from being under any pecuniary 
obligation to him (Monkton), that if the 
balance was fairly struck, it would prove to 
be rather the other way. His pride on being 
told by some physician that he had a very 
large heart. The Prince’s reason for not 
going near Sheridan latterly was, that he 
feared his influence over him. The Prince, 
when the King last went mad, kept aloof 
from the Whigs, which Lord H. now thinks 
he was right in, though they all thought 
differently then. Never saw even S., though 
S. wished to have it supposed he did. S. 
latterly, though having his house in Saville 
Row, lived at a hotel, and used to chuckle 
at the idea of the bailiffs watching fruitlessly 
for him in Saville Row. “ They talk (said 
S. one day to Lord H.) of avarice, lust, ambi- 
tion, as great passions. It is a mistake ; they 
are little passions. Vanity is the great com- 
manding passion of all. It is this that pro- 
duces the most grand and heroic deeds, or 
impels to the most dreadful crimes. Save ! 
me but from this passion, and I can defy the 
others. They are mere urchins, but this is a 
giant.” Proposed to Lord Lansdowne to 
stay dinner, and he said he expected I would. 
When I told Lady Holland why 1 did not 
stay yesterday, she said, “I guessed it was so ; 
England is the only country where such 
things could happen.” Walked with Du- 
mont and Rogers. D. mentioned Piron’s 
reply to Voltaire, on his boasting that they 
did not hiss his tragedy, " Quand on bailie , on 
nesifflepas .” Rogers quoted Lord Chatham’s 
saying, on some motion which he made and 
in which nobody seconded him, “ My lords, 

I stand alone ; my lords, I stand like our first 
parent, naked but not ashamed.” Name of a 
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novel, "Delia, by the author of Julia.” It was 
at Osterley, where Child (the banker) lived, 
and where Sheridan had a house, that he 
wrote the sermon for O’Beime to pre^h ; 
poor O’Beime throwing his voice most point- 
edly into Child’s pew. Child had been harsh 
in punishing some poor person for making 
free with a few vegetables ; and the text (R. 
says, though this differs from O’Beime’s own 
account to me) was, "It is easier for a 
camel.” &e. &c. 

lltn. Drove over to Bowood at ten in 
the morning. Told Lord H. that the verses 
I meant were those by Ariphron, 'Yyieia, 
irpitrfSvTa pciKaptov. Saw the Hollands off 
before twelve. Talked with Rogers and 
Lord John (who arrived on Sunday last) 
of Chatham. Rogers quoted what he said 
when commenting on a speech of the king’s, 
which was known to be the joint com- 
position of Lord Holland and Lord Mans- 
field ; " Here rolls the Rhone, black, turbid, 
and rapid; while here steals the Saone, 
whispering, with flowers on its banks.” 
People used to repeat these beautiful things 
that Lord C. had said as they walked up 
Parliament Street. Pitt’s style very imlike ; 
more suited to business. Courtney said of 
Pitt’s speeches, that "they were like Lycur- 
gus’s money, that did not pass out of Sparta;” 
this very pretty, but not true, as Pitt’s 
speeches did tell through the country. 

12th. After writing a few sentences of 
Sheridan, set off to dine at Bowood, Bessy 
leaving me there, in her way to Buckhill. 
Company, Lord Belgrave and Lady Eliza- 
beth, Lord John, and the Durazzos. Lord 
L. told me in the evening that old Sheridan 
once gave a very bad character of Richard 
Brinsley to his father Lord Shelburne ; said 
he was a person not to be trusted. Lord S. 
met old Sheridan out riding when he had 
this conversation with him ; and it happened 
on the very day of the dismissal of Lord 
North’s administration ; Lord S. finding on 
his return home, the message relative to the 
formation of a new one. Talked with him of 
the opinions of Fox on the Regency ; Pitt’s 

* More properly, I believe, Mr. Fox (afterwards 
Lord Holland) and the Duke of Newcastle. — Ed. 
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evident exultation when Fox committed 
himself in his first speech on that subject; 
slapped his thigh in triumph, and said to some 
one near him (from whom Lord L., as well 
as I could understand, heard it), " I’ll un- 
whig the gentleman for the rest of his life.” 

13th. At breakfast, Madame Durazzo, in 
talking of poor Miss Bathurst (who wa3 
drowned at Rome), mentioned that Talley- 
rand in reading an account of it (in which it 
was said that her uncle plunged in after her, 
and that M. de Laval was in the greatest 
grief), said, " M. jde Laval aussi Jest plongt, 
mais dam la plus profmde douleur .” Lord 
John told me that Crabbe (who was here 
the beginning of the week, and whom I had 
but a glimpse of, ) said that I was " a great 
poet when I liked” My pony carriage ar- 
rived to take Lord John and me to the 
christening of our little Russell, which he 
had fixed for to-day; after the ceremony, 
Lord John lunched with us. Showed him 
some parts of my Sheridan work, which he 
seemed to like. Told me he had heard from 
Dudley North (one of the managers of 
Hastings’ trial), that when the managers 
used to retire to take any doubtful point into 
consideration, Burke used to say, "Now let 
us defer to the superior wisdom of Mr. Fox.” 
Drove Lord John back tb Bowood, and re- 
turned to dinner. Mentioned wh at Brougham 
said lately, in allusion to the adoption by 
the Ministers of all the Whig measures, " The 
fact is, we are in power, and they are in place.” 
The Lansdownes have invited Bessy to dine 
to-morrow, but she does not seem inclined 
to it; "Tell her,” Lord L. said to-day, "we 
have nothing to offer her but a haunch of 
venison, and Lord John.” 

20th. Lord J. mentioned what Voltaire 
said in his answer to an address presented 
to him by the College of some little town 
which called itself Jille de V University de 
Paris . " I have no doubt of it,” said Vol- 
taire, " and certainly a Jille trbs sage , qui na 
fait jamais parlor d'elle.” Lord John re- 
minded me of the circumstance mentioned 
by Lord Byron in his " Memoirs,” of his re- 
ceiving a letter from some young girl dying 
in a consumption, who said she could not go 
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out of the world, without thanking him for 
all the pleasure his works had given her/’, 
&c. &c. Talking of mistakes made by pri- 
vate actors : “ I would’nt give that for you 
(snapping his fingers),” being all spoken, 
stage directions and all, in the same manner. 
The old Lord Lansdowne, in some private 
plays, always said, “ I'll spoil your intrigue 
(aside);” pronouncing intrigue, too, as three 
syllables. I mentioned the actor who could 
never be got to say, “ Stand by, and let the 
coffin pass,” but, instead of it, always said 
“Stand by, and let the parson cough.” 

25th. William, our servant, ill, from the 
fright of the pony kicking last night. On 
my saying that I thought the strong beer at 
Bowood might have something to do with it, 
Luttrell said, “Yes, he’s aleing, I suppose.” 

27th. Luttrell, Nugent, Mrs. Scott, and 
Luttrell ’s son came to dinner; Mr. Scott, 
himself, being engaged. Luttrell had put 
his joke about “ aleing ” into verse : — 

u Come, come, for trifles never stick, 

Most servants have a failing : 

Yours, it is true, are sometimes sick, 

But mine are always aleing .” 

Our dinner very ill drest, which was rather 
provoking, as Luttrell is particular about the 
cuisine ; it had no effect, however, either on 
his wit or good humour, for he was highly 

agreeable Remarked many unaccount- 

able things in Ireland: plenty of plovers, 
but no plovers’ eggs ; chaises in abundance, 
but no return ones, &c. t &c. The Lans- 
downes’ carriage brought Luttrell and Nugent 
to dinner, but they walked home, with the 
assistance of my lantern. 

28th. Wrote before I got out of bed, a 
parody on Horace’s Sic te Diva potens Cypri , 
addressed to the lantern that I lent Luttrell 
last night : — 

“ So may the Cyprian queen above, 

The mother of that link-boy Love ; 

So may each star in Heaven’s dome, — 

Those patent Smethursts of astronomy, — 

That light poor rural diners home, 

After a dose of bad gastronomy ; 

So may each winter wind that blows 

O’er down or upland, steep or level, 

And most particularly those 

That blow round corners like the devil 

Respect thee, oh ! thou lantern bright, 

By which for want of chaise and Houynhnbnm, 

I trust my Luttrell home to-night 1 . 

With half a poet’s larder in him.® 

“ That bard had brow of brass, I own 5 , 

Who first presumed, the hardened sinner. 

To ask fine gentlemen from town 

To come and eat a d—d bad dinner; 

Who feared not leveret, black as soot 4 , 

Like roasted Afric, at the bead set 
(And making tow’rds the duck at foot, 

The veteran duck, a sort of dead set) ; 

Whose nose could stand such Adent fish 

As that we at Devizes purvey — 

Than which I know no likelier dish • 

To turn one’s Btomach topsy-turvy. 

Oh ! dying of an indigestion, 

To him was quite out of the question ®, 

Who could behold unmoved, unbother’d, 

Shrimps in sour anchovy smother’d 7 j 

Who, venturous wight, no terror had 

Of tart old pies, or puddings sad; 

Who could for eatables mistake, 

Whate’er the cook had mess’d up blindly; 

And e’en, like famish’d Luttrell, take 

To infamous Scotch collops 8 kindly.” 

Sent off this to L. ; and dined at the 
Phippses : company, Estcourts, Lockes, 
Fishers, &c. &c. Sung for them in the 
evening. 

20th. A note early from Lord Lansdowne, 
to say that Capt. Basil Hall, who is at Bo- 
wood, wishes much to see me ; and that if I 
cannot come over to-day to either luncheon 
or dinner, he will call upon me to-morrow. 
Answered that I would come to dinner to- 
day. Walked over at five. Went to Lut- 
trell’s room ; and found he had written the 

1 Navis, quae tibi creditum 

Debes Virgilium — 

2 Kt serves animas dimidium mese. 

8 Illi robur et aes triplex 

Circa pectus erat. 

4 Nec timuit praecipitem Africum. 

8 Quo non arbiter Adriae 

Major, tollere seu ponere vult freta. 

8 Quern mortis timuit gradum, — 

7 Qui Axis oculis monstra natantia. 

* Infames scopulos ; or as it ought evidently to 
be read, coIIojms. N.B. Luttrell eat only of a dish 
of this kind at dinner. 
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following answer to my parody, with which 
he seemed pleased, particularly with the 
serves animce dimidium , and Quo non arbiter 
Adrift : — 

“ A fine feast is a farce and a fable, 

As often, dear Moore, we have found it ; 
Prithee, what is the farce on a table 
j To the Fair who sit sparkling around it? 

! « I see not what you ’d be to blame for 
i Though your cook were no dab at her duty ,* 

! In your cottage was all that we came for, 

; Wit, poetry, fciendship, and beauty I 

** And then, to increase our delight 
To a fulness all boundaries scorning, 

We were cheer’d with your lantern at night, 

And regaled with your rhymes the next morn- 
ing.” 

* H.L. 

Company, only Capt. Basil Hall, Luttrell, 
and Nugent, and an ad interim tutor of 
Kerry’s. Hall mentioned a good phrase of 
some American, to whom Sir A. Ball had 
been very civil at Malta, " most grateful for 
all the kindness shown to himself and his 
wife,* and hoped some time or another to 
have an opportunity of retaliating upon Lady 
Ball. ” Luttrell mentioned some Irish mem- 
ber (Crosbie, I believe) who in speaking of 
some one in the House, said, " Sir, if I have 
any partiality for the Hon. Gentleman, it is 
against him.” Hall gave me, before I came 
away, a journal written by his sister, Lady 
De Lancy, containing an account of the 
death of her husband at Waterloo, and her 
attendance upon him there, they having 
been but three months married. Walked 
home ; took the narrative to bed with me to 
read a page or two, but found it so deeply 
j interesting, that I read till near two o’clock, 

I and finished it ; made myself quite miserable, 
and went to sleep, I believe, crying. Hall 
said he would call upon me to-morrow. 

September 8th. Walked over to Bowood 
to dress, and went with Lord L. to the Book- 
Club dinner at Chippenham. About four- 
teen or sixteen people. Made to follow 
Lord L. out of the room, and sat next him. 
Mentioned Sir B. Roche saying energetically 
in the House, " Mr. Speaker, 111 answer 
boldly in the affirmative, No.” Joy (who 
was President) told us he was by at the 


memorable scene between Fox and Burke. 
Said that there were a number of people in 
the House affected to tears. In proposing 
new books after the dinner, a member from 
the bottom of the table said, " There is a 
book called 4 Rock Detected/ which I should 
like to propose ; ” upon which I said imme- 
diately, “ Mr. President, I second that 
motion.” I added, however, that they need 
not go to the expense of buying a copy, as I 
had one quite at their service. Left between 
nine and ten. 

15th. Bowles called. Asked him to re- 
turn to dinner with us, which he did. Is 
going pell-mell into controversy again; 
Roscoe has exposed a carelessness of his 
with regard to one of Pope’s letters, which 
he is going to write a pamphlet to explain. 

Have received a pretty seal ring (a Lough 
Neagh pebble) from Ireland ; the device an 
Irish harp, with my own words , 44 Dear harp 
of my country,” round it. 

21st. Bowles showed me after breakfast 
the names in the "Tales of the Genii,” 
that were transpositions of the author’s 
(Ridley’s) friends. Ellor for Rolle, and 
Phesoi Ceneps for Joseph Spence. Lowth, 
another great friend of Spence’s, who has 
inscribed to him his fine poem, "The Choice 
of Hercules,” in his work. 

October 11th. [Received a letter from 
Bowles.] 

Bremhill, October 10th, 1825. 

My dear Moore, 

I have just finished your work, and upon 
an occasion so important to your fame, I 
could not be satisfied without telling more 
at large my opinion, and pointing out more 
specifically some, which I think blemishes. 

Poor Sheridan as a lover, as a husband 
and father, as a writer, as a statesman, and 
most brilliant orator, and as at last, ship- 
wrecked, and desolate in fortunes, and broken 
in heart, is set before us in so captivating, 
interesting, and affecting a manner, that I 
have scarce words sufficient to say how much 
I am pleased, and how high I think this 
work has placed you among the most judi- 
cious but animated, biographical historians 
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I yesterday just touched on what struck 
me, as here and there defects , not in thinking, 
but in style ; your metaphors are sometimes 
singularly happy and beautiful, at other 
times I think them apparently strained and 
far-fetched, and, what is worse, affected. 
This, however, is very rare; but their too 
frequency gives alone an idea more of glitter 
than substantiality. 

There is one page, which I hope you upon 
consideration will give (or rather prevent), 
“protervis in Mare Criticttm portare ventis.” 

It is, in Joe Richardson’s own language, 
his " damnable ” stupid letter. A letter 
decorated with such words is bad enough, 
but this is perfectly needless; it illustrates 
the moody and motley character of a 
man of whom we have heard scarcely any* 
thing, and it absolutely runs provokingly 
across the very stream of the interesting 
narrative. 

I might treat you with a metaphor , but I 
have not time ; nevertheless, I do hope, as it 
is in " damnable ” bad style, does Joe no 
credit, and illustrates no trait of Sheridan, 
you will consent to turn it out, and forgive 
my honest criticism. 

The Oxfoi'd scene must be revised, and I 
am vexed you did not show me the sheets ! 

In the first place, no scholars have a right 
to say u non placet,” but only Masters of 
Arts, for only masters have any voice or 
vote. 

In the next place, Sheridan’s being placed 
among the Graduates is inaccurate ; a Doctor, 
it is true, is a Graduate, but a man is a Gradu- 
ate without being a Doctor ’, a Bachelor of 
Arts is a Graduate, a Master of Arts is a 
Graduate, Dr. Starkey the highest Graduate, 
but you should have been more distinct. 

Ingram, whose noble indignation was 
roused and expressed in the purest Latinity, 
should by all means, for his own sake, have 
been spoken of as the present accomplished 
President of Trinity College, and for the sake 
of Longmans, the accurate translator of 
the Saxon Chronicle I I read the speech, and 
perfectly well remember the words " clam 
subductum,” but whether it was delivered 
in convocation, I am not certain. Pray take 


care that this little academical history be 
brought out in the next edition a little more 
accurately, and let me see the sheets, and 
there is one most striking circumstance 
should be added. 

The tumultuary acclaim of the whole the- 
atre -was so long and so astounding, that it 
was nearly a quarter of an hour before the 
Vice-Chancellor could get a hearing. The 
academical business was stopped, and no- 
thing heard but, “Sheridan, Sheridan, 
Sheridan ! ” nor was it possible for the Vice- 
Chancellor to effect silence till Sheridan 
appeared at the door of the theatre. He 
was so much mortified at the report that his 
Degree would not pass, that he was in bed 
at New College, not intending to get up. 
I was the person who ran to him with the 
tidings of how hotly he was called for. He 
was delighted, and instantly got up, and as 
soon as possible showed his red nose, hestemo 
inflatum Iaccho! at the great door of the 
theatre. Instantly four thousand voices burst 
out again, "Sheridan, Sheridan /” After 
a long tumult the Vice-Chancellor stood up 
with great dignity; there was an instant 
hush, as it was conceived he would say some- 
thing of the Degree. His words were (for I 
heard them, as every one did in the vast the- 
atre), “Aut silendum eat, academici, aut 
dissolvi hanc convocationem, necesse est.” 
His look and voice were the most dignified 
and commanding I ever witnessed. 

It was now the cry burst out, “ Sheridan 
among the Doctors ! ! ” Howley *, now Bishop, 
and who attended his death -bed, was then 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and therefore 
was the first among the Doctors, next to the 
Heads of Houses. He, with his natural be- 
nignity, made way for Sheridan to sit before 
him. All was silent, and the business pro- 
ceeded. 

This is as accurate an account as you can 
get, for who was more interested than myself? 
You had better adopt the facts, if not the 
language, in your next edition. 

Yours truly 

(Signed) W. L. Bowles. 


* Afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 
BB 
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October 12th. Received a letter from 
Cony to say he had arrived at Bristol on 
his way to me ; and hoped to be with us 
to-day. 

13th. Cony gave us amusing accounts of 
my dear mother’s anxiety about me, and his 
making her laugh through her tears. 
Walked him over to Bo wood ; sorry the 
Lansdownes are not at home to receive him. 
In looking at the cascade, he mentioned 
what Plunkett said, when some one praising 
his waterfall, exclaimed, “ Why, it’s quite a 
cataract.” “Oh, that’s all my eye,” said 
Plunkett. A delicious day. In the evening 
showed him Sheridan’s MSS. of the “School 
for Scandal,” which, being an enthusiast in 
the drama, lie was delighted with. 

14th. Off to Bath with Corry at half-past 
ten, thinking it as well to take advantage of 
the return of his chaise to bring home 
Anastasia, who is wanted for the celebration 
of Tom’s birthday. Told me that when 
Grattan was once asked his opinion about 
Sackvillo Hamilton (a well known man of 
office in Ireland), he answered, “Oh, red 
tape and sealing wax.” Corry much pleased 
with my Anastasia’s countenance, but sees, 
what I do myself, the loving and loveable 
nature of the dear child ; and feels how 
ticklish will be the steerage of such a 
creature, when her affections are brought 
more strongly out. God protect her, and 
keep her innocent ! 

18th. Wrote to Rogers with respect to 
the injunction he laid on me not to apply to 
Byron’s family on the subject of materials 
for his life till he gave me leave; said I 
thought, if they had any sense or feeling, 
they would rather have a hand upon whose 
delicacy, they could rely, to gather decently 
together the fragments of Byron’s memory, 
than have them scattered about for every 
scribbler to make his own little separate 
heap or tumulus of. Mentioned the misre- 
presentations in Medwin’s book of my first 
acquaintance with Byron, but said, “I am 
glad they were no worse, as I expected 
mischief, and I am sure there will be some, 
in other quarters. To bring up a dead man 
thus to run a muck among the living is a 

formidable thing. In old times, superstitious 
thieves used to employ a dead man’s hand in 
committing robberies, and they called it la 
main de gloire . I rather think the Captain of 
Dragoons (Medwin) is making use of a 

4 hand of glory ’ for not much better pur- 
poses.” 

23rd. Dined at Bowood : company, Gro- 
setts and Clutterbucks ; Mrs. Clutterbuck 
looking very pretty. Clutterbuck’s story of 
the old lady (his aunt) excellent. Being 
very nervous, she told Sir W. Farquhar she 
thought Bath would do her good. “It’s 
very odd,” says Sir. W., “but that’s the 
very thing I was going to recommend to 
you. I will write the particulars of your 
case to a very clever man there, in whose 
hands you will be well taken care of.” The 
lady, furnished with the letter, sets off, and 
on arriving at Newbury, feeling as usual, 
very nervous, she said to her confidant, 
“Long as Sir Walter has attended me, he 
has never explained to me what ails me. I 
have a great mind to open his letter and see 
what he has stated of my case to the Bath 
physician.” In vain her friend represented 
to her the breach of confidence this would be. ‘ “ 
She opened the letter, and read, “Dear 
Davis, keep the old lady three weeks, and 
send her back again.” 

24th. A good' deal of talk at breakfast 
about the falsehoods and misrepresentations 
in Medwin’s book about Byron. Told them 
the whole particulars of my first acquaintance 
with Byron, and the mis-statement about the 
“leadless bullet” that led to it. Lord L. 
owned he himself had been always under 
the impression that the story was true, and 
that the pistols in my meeting with Jeffrey, 
were really not loaded. A proof what a fast 
hold the world takes of anything that dis- 
parages. He mentioned that the present 
Lords Hertford and Mansfield, when at the 
University, were mischievously set to fight 
in a room, by their seconds, and made to 
fire twice; the seconds not having loaded 
either pistol, and even having contrived a 
hole in the wainscot to make them think, 
after the first fire, that it was where the 
bullet went through. Walked to Buckhill 
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to see Bessy, who slept there last night. 
Went with her some part of her way home, 
and then returned to Bowood. Dressed, 
and set off* with Lord L. to dinner at 
Bowles’s. Company, Bingham, Linley, 
Lord L., Phipps, and myself. Bowles 
mentioned that at some celebration at Read- 
ing school, when the patrons or governors 
of it (beer anti brandy merchants) were to be 
welcomed with a Latin address, the boy 
appointed to the task thus bespoke them, 
“ Salvete , hospites celeheevimi” and then 
turning to the others, “ Salvete , hospites cele- 
brandi.” 

20th. Walked to Bowood to dinner. 
Company, Lord and Lady Pembroke, 
Colonel Young, my old friend Sir Stamford 
Rallies, and the Bowleses. Lord L. men- I 
tioned a ship having been once cast away at 
Petersburgh, laden with the newest fashions 
from France, and all the fish that were 
caught for several days were dressed out in 
the different dresses, veils, caps, &c. &c. 
Raffles gave us an account of his misfortune 
(by the burning of the ship in which he left 
Bencoolen), very interestingly. 

30th. W alked home after breakfast, Lady 
Lanst^owne having entreated me to stay over 
to-morrow, and to get Bessy to come over 
too. Lunched at home, and walked with 
Bessy ; then back to Bowood to dinner. Sir 
S. Raffles gone. Had shown me in the 
morning, maps of his new settlement at 
Singapore. The India Company’s servants 
much annoyed at his introduction of the 
principles of free trade so close to them. 
Lord L. mentioned that Cottu (the judge 
who wrote about England), after praising to 
liim Scarlett and the other lawyers of the 
Northern Circuit, said, “ Mate il faut avouet' 
P f e leur cuisine est fade et bornte;” there was, 
it. appeared to him, the same old goose at 
dinner everywhere he went. In talking of 
English architects, Lord P. said he would 
rank Chambers the highest of any ; Lord L. 
said that Cockerell is of the same opinion. 
The Americans (I mentioned) call a cargo of 
fashionable goods, trinkets, &c. &c. being 
“laden with notions ,” and on being hailed by 
our ships, a fellow (without an idea, perhaps, 


in his head) will answer through a speaking- 
trumpet, that he is “laden with notions.” 

November 17th. Walked to Bowood to 
dinner: company, the A’Courts, Lyttelton 
(Lord Lyttelton’s brother), Miss Napier, 
and Miss Talbot. Lyttelton more agreeable 
than hd used to be when a young man ; less 
of a rattle. Lord L. told of Curat (I think) 
accompanying Chauvelin, when he came 
on his mission: their bringing a large Amiens 
pie to eat on the road, which was fastened 
on the top of the chaise. Garat, anxious to 
see the country, got out and sat with the 
pie, and at the end of his journey said very 
innocently, that nothing could be more un- 
just than giving the. English a character of 
gravity or tristesse , as he had seen nothing 
but eclats de rire all the way along. Slept 
I there. 

19th. Should have mentioned that I 
wrote to Doyle within these few days, beg- 
ging him to communicate to Lady Byron and 
Mrs. Leigh, my intention to write a Life of 
Lord Byron ; said it was always his own 
wish that I should, if I survived him, write 
something about him, and that I thought it 
must be equally now the wish of his own 
family that a hdld, upon whose delicacy 
they could rely, should undertake the task, 
rather than have his memory at the mercy 
of scribblers, who dishonour alike the living 
.and the dead. 

21st. In reading an extract from Dallas’s 
book about Lord Byron before dinner, it 
occurred to me that by the “newly made 
friend ” he mentions, who turned Lord B. 
out of the path of eourtiership into which 
Dallas thinks he was so laudably entering 
at one time, he must have meant me , and so 
Lord Jersey thought. But Lord L., at 
dinner, said it was quite as likely to be 
Lady Jersey ; and so, upon reconsideration, 

I have no doubt it is. A good deal of 
laughing with her about this. 

22nd. Walked homo after breakfast to 
see how Bessy was. Some talk with Lord 
L. before I came away on a pbint that has 
occupied my mind a good deal, namely, the 
project I have meditated of writing a Life 
of Lord Byron. Though the Longmans 
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look earnestly and anxiously to it as the and 0. Moore to the Duke of York’s box, at 
great source of my means of repaying them Drury Lane. Much struck with the u Frei- 
their money; and though it would be the schiitz.” Thought the music sounds familiar, 
shortest and easiest way I could effect that and full of passages to which one is inclined . 
object; yet the subject begins to be so tar- to take off one’s hat as to old acquaintances. I 
nished and so clogged with difficulties, that 15th. Called upon Charles Sheridan. ! 
my own impression is that I ought not to Having written a song before I came up 
undertake it. Mentioned this idea to Lord upon Pendeli (the modem Pentelicus) in 
Lansdowne, who quite agrees with me. which I made the second syllable short, 
Thinks that as to entering into the details every verse ending with it, e. g. u The 
of Lord Byron’s life now, it is quite out of marble caves of Pendeli ; ” but having some 
the question, and that all I could with any misgivings that the syllable was long, asked 
satisfaction to myself undertake, would be a C. Sheridan. Could not tell me with cer- 
critical examination of his works and genius, tainty, but believed it was long. Called 
which after all, as I remarked, the public upon Ilobhouse. Much talk with him about 
would not much thank me for. A dispute the various Byroniana since we last met. 
in the evening upon a passage in Cobbett’s It was Sir F. Burdett who advised him to 
“ Cottage Economy ; ” u It was pigs of a withdraw his pamphlet in answer to Med- 
different description, that were,” &c. ; whe- win, which he had printed and announced, 
ther grammar or not. Lords Jersey and Showed me some proofs of old Dallas’s ma- 
Lansdowne against, and Lord Carnarvon noeuvring from Lord Byron’s letters. Told 
and I for ; i. e. acknowledging it was awk- him (what I feel), that all that has happened 
ward, but still grammar. As Lord C. said, since the destruction of the Memoirs con- 
only change it into " It was a different de- vinces me that he was right in advising 
scription of pigs,” &c. and you will see that their total suppression, as, if the remainder 
the fault is in the collocation of the words, were published, much more mischief would • 
not in the grammar. Slept there. A tre- be imagined to have existed in the suppressed 
mendous storm in the nijfht, actually shook part than there is even now. Begged of him 
Bowood. Trembled for the thatch of my to give me some time or other under his 
little cottage. hand, for my own satisfaction, the assurance 

23rd. Lady Lansdowne said, in coming which had such weight with me in giving 
down to breakfast, “It is an ill wind, &c. ; you up the Memoirs, that Byron had expressed 
cannot go home to-day.” On my expressing to him, when they last met, his regret at 
my anxiety about Mrs. Moore, offered to send having put them out of his own power, and 
the carriage with me to see her, and then that it was only delicacy towards me that 
come back again. Could not, however, stay, prevented him from recalling them ; said 
On my mentioning what Sheridan said to that I might depend upon it that he would. 
Charles, when he was a boy, “ Never do to- Went to the Hollands ; Brougham, Mao- 
day what you can put off till to-morrow,” kintosh, and Lord Sefton. Some talk with 
found that it was not Sheridan, but the old Mackintosh ; said he believed Tooke had 
Lord Holland, who said it to Charles Fox, assisted Paine in his answer to Burl* 
adding another maxim, "Nor ever do your- Mentioned, as like Tooke’s manner, the pas- 
self what you can get any one else to do for sage about a king having a million a year ; 
you.” his only duty being to receive the salary. 

December I3th. Set off in the York I must see this passage, in which he objected 
House coach for town. Lunched at New- to the word " nominal,” as incumbering the 
bury. Found Power full of kindness and point. 

satisfaction with me. 16th. Dined at the Athenaeum, my first 

14th, Dined with Lady D., and went in appearance at dinner there. Went to Covent 
the evening with Miss Godfrey, Barbara, Garden, where I joined Lincoln Stanhope, 
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and saw part of the " Freischutz ” and 
" Clari ; ” cried at the latter as much as 
I used in Paris. Miss Tree, the only woman 
on the stage I would trust with a tender 
character. 

19th. Breakfasted with Rogers. Con- 
versation with respect to my undertaking 
"Byron’s Life.” Does not see that what 
has happened should alter my intention; 
thinks whatever of tarnish the subject may 
have lately received, will have passed away 
before I come to it, and that the falsehoods 
and nonsense which have been heaped upon 
his memory should rather make me consider 
the duty to do justice to it the greater. 
Dined at Lord Holland’s: company, Sir J. 
Mackintosh, Dr. Holland, and Arguelles. 
The latter told Lord H. he remembered 
having met me eighteen years ago at Lady 
Ileathcote’s, when he came over as one of 
the deputies, and that I was loss altered 
since then than any one he had met : I re- 
collect well the evening he alludes to. He 
and Matarosa (now Torreno) were standing 
at the pianoforte while I was singing " Come 
tell me, says Rosa ; ” and on the latter ask- 
ing Lady Heathcote what was the subject 
of my song, she, with great quickness, re- 
plied, that "it was in honour of the Spanish 
Deputies,” in consequence of which, when- 
ever I came to Rosa, Matarosa bowed. 

20th. Breakfasted with Rogers. Showed 
me some prose essays he has written to 
intermix with the verses of his "Italy.” 
One " On Assassination,” of which Mackin- 
tosh (to whom he sent it) wrote back, that 
" Hume could not improve the thoughts, nor 
Addison the language.” Feel it would do 
one good to study such writing, if not as a 
model, yet as a chastener and simplifier of 
style, it being the very reverse of ambition 
or ornament. Objected to the phrase, "as if 
all hell had broke loose,” and "nations 
worrying each other like curs.” Talking of 
Fox’s views in 178G, calling the French 
"natural enemies,” &c., he said, "Fox’s tone 
altered much as he got older and wiser, and 
that on his return from France he was even 
thought to lean too much the other way.” 
Dined at Denman’s, the party a most lie - 


ginal one ; himself, Brougham, and Williams, 
with old Charles Butler to dilute. Very 
agreeable ; talked of the Regency Question. 
The able article on the subject in the "Edin- 
burgh Review” was written, Brougham 
says, by Allen.* Brougham seemed to lay 
great stress upon the marriage with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, and the forfeiture of the crown 
thereby ; the nullity of the marriage having 
nothing to do with the forfeiture. Men- 
tioned a parallel case in law, where a man in 
consigning an estate might do what would 
forfeit his own claim to it, though it was 
null in the law and could not confer any 
title to it on another. On Charles Butler 
saying he wondered this was not thought of 
during the Queen’s trial, Brougham said 
that it was thought of; the only witness, 
however, to the marriage (I forget his name) 
was dead. 

21st. Up very early, and to breakfast 
with Denman at half-past eight. Mentioned 
[ Fox’s famous reply to Grant on the Conven- 
tion Bill. His side speeches to his friends, 
while working himself up to it ; to Tierney 
and some one else, who were whispering 
behind, " Will you be quiet P it is no such 
easy speech to answer; ” and of Michael A. 
Taylor, who was boring him with sugges- 
tions, he said aside to another, "Doesn’t 
the think I have enough to do ? ” 

23rd. Off in the coach at quarter-past 
six. Had for one of my companions a clergy- 
man, brother of the Sherer who wrote 
"Recollections in the Peninsula,” &c. &c. 
An odd and an amusing person; quoted a 
neat remark of Lardner’s on predestination, 
"If we were judged before we were bora, 
then certainly we were never born to be 
judged.” Found all pretty well at home, 
and my dearest Anastasia among the rest 
for her holidays. Sherer said the Longmans 
had told his brother that I had the most 
generous contempt for money of any man 
they ever met. 

25th. Eat my plum pudding at home. 
Dined at two on account of the servants, 
who were indulged with a dinner for their 
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friends (about a dozen of them) and a large 
party in the evening. Very jolly and up- 
roarious till twelve o’clock. 

28th. Received the account of my poor 
friend Richard Power’s death. 

29th. Company at Bo wood, Lord Auck- 
land and the Misses Eden, Sir John New- 
port, Macdonald, Mr. Baring Wall, and 
Hallam. Mentioned Gilbert Wakefield’s 
taking Pope’s u Gently spread thy purple 
! pinions ” as serious, and saying that it was 
I not in Mr. Pope’s happiest style. Sung in 
the evening. In talking of my own compo- 
sitions, mentioned the tendency I had some- 
- times to run into consecutive fifths, and 
adding, sometime after, that Bishop was the 
person who now revised my music, Lord 
Auckland said, i( Other Bishops take care of 
the tithes, but he looks after the fifths.” A 
good story of a man brimful of ill-temper, 
j coming-out of a room where he had lost all 
his money at play, and seeing a person (a 
perfect stranger to him) tying his shoe at 
the top of the stairs ,* " D — n you (says he), 
you’re always tying your shoe,” and kicked 
him down stairs. Slept there. 

30th. After breakfast walked home to 
see Bessy, and returned to Bowood to-dinner. 
In talking at dinner of Lord Chatham’s fa- 
I rnous figure of the Saone and the Rhone, 

I Lord L. and I maintained, against Hallam, 
j that Fox and Lord Mansfield were the per- 
I sons meant, and rather thought we had 
j Lord Holland’s authority for it. Hallam, 
j however, insisted, upon the authority of 
j Lord Orford’s Correspondence, that it was 
, the Duke of Newcastle and Fox, On refer- 
i ring to Lord Orford, found Hallam was right, 

; and borne out by Lord Holland’s note,* 
j though in the text Lord O. mentions four 
j different persons (among whom was Lord 
I Mansfield) to whom conjecture applied the 
! passage. Had received to-day a modem 
Greek song upon Lord Byron’s death (with 
the music), QSti ifpog to v A opS Bvpov. Hal- 
lam and I made out the words between us, 
but they are nothing remarkable. Slept 
there. 

January 3rd, 1825. Walked over to Bo- 
wood : company, Mackintosh and his daugh- 
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ter, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Smith and Lewson 
Smith. Some good stories of old Lady 
Townsend after dinner. “ Lord Anson round 
the world but never in it.” 

4th. After breakfast talked of Lord J ohn s 
last book. Lord L. approves highly of his 
defence of the Septennial Act: thinks it , 
saved the country. A question, however, 
whether they had any right to extend it 
beyond the parliament then sitting, and 
whether they should not merely have re- 
commended the principle for discussion to j 
their successors. Mackintosh thinks that if I 
Anne and Louis XIV. had lived two or throe 
years longer, the Pretender would have been 
restored. 

11th. Walked over to Bowood, and wrote 
a verse of a song to Carafa’s beautiful air in 
going. Met Lord L. and asked if I might 
dine with him ; said he should be most 
happy. Went to the house and found Mac- 
kintosh. Read with him the Prince’s letter 
in 1789, which he has always supposed to 
be Burke’s. Thinks the passage about “ se- 
parating the Court from the State ” and 
“ disconnecting the authority,” &c. much 
more in Burke’s manner of thinking than 
Sheridan’s. After reading this fine passage 
with great delight, he said comically, u Who 
the devil would ever suppose that this was 
all about the power of creating lords of the j 
bedchamber ? ” Turned to the protest of the ! 
Lords in 1778, against the plan of desolating 
America, which was written by Burke and 
(as Mackintosh heardfrom Lord Fitzwilliam) 
the Duke of Richmond conjointly. A most 
magnificent piece of writing, and could 
hardly have had any other hand to it than - 
Burke’s. M. showed it to me for the pur- 
pose of comparing the style with that of the 
Prince’s letter, and I confess I begin to think 
that Burke must have written some passages 
of that letter. The probability is that it 
was done by different hands. Abercromby 
joined us; asked him about the Scotch 
boroughs. Gave me a general explanation 
of them $ there is no popular election what- 
ever in Scotland ; it is as if the lords of the 
manor in England were to elect themselves ; 
for it does not even depend upon property. 
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but upon a sort of right, like that of the 
manorial right, which may be held indepen- 
dent of the property. Company at dinner. 
J)r. and Mrs. Fowler, the Mackintoshes, and 
Abercrombies. M. quoted from Churchill 
about Macplierson : — 

“ Ossian sublimest, simplest bard of all. 

Whom English infidels Macpherson call.” 

In Cesarotti’s translation, Cachullin is made 
Cucullino. 

12th. Recollect some other tilings Mac- 
kintosh said. Wilberforce's good remark 
about the Catholics, that they were “like 
persons discharged from prison, but still 
wearing the prison dress.” Mentioned 
an advertisement that appeared in 1792, 
“Wanted for a King of France, an easy 
good-tempered man, who can bear confine- 
ment, and has no followers.” Wilberforce 
was made a citizen by the French Convention, 
and Courteney, who was in Paris at the time, 
said, “ If you make Mr. W. a citizen, they 
will take you for an assemblage of negroes, 
for it is well known he never favoured the 
liberty of any white man in all his life.” 
Dr. Thomson said of Godwin (who in the 
full pride of his theory of perfectibility, said 
he “ could educate tigers,”) “ I should like 
to see him in a cage with two of his pupils.” 
Pitt is known to have corrected but two of 
his speeches — that on the Union, and 
another on the Budget for the year 1792. 
Mr. Fox, but one ; that about the Duke of 
Bedford. His Scrutiny speech (at least the 
greater part of it) was reported by Dennis 
O’Brien. To Dr. Lawrence, who was hide- 
ously ugly, Canning and Ellis used to apply 

“‘tetrior’ alter 

Non fuit, excepto Laurentis corpore Tumi.” * 

Lord Clifford has a copy of the secret treaty 
entered into by Charles II. with Louis XIV., 
which he is about to send to Mackintosh. 

* * Talked of the opinions of Eichhom, 
and other Germans, about the Gospels ; that 
there was one original gospel, Matthew, from 
which the o thers have been compiled. Iler- 

* “pulchrior alter 

Non fuit,” &c. JEn. vii. 650. 


bert Marsh pursues the same idea in his 
Preface to Michaelis. 

18th. Walked to Bowood to dinner ; none 
but the Morleys. Lady M. quoted some 
lines from a poem she said Delavigne had 
written lately on vaccination : — 

“ Au fond de Glocester, oil les vastes campagr.es 

Nourissent des taureaux lea fidfelcs compagnes.” 

Vaclie in poetry would be an abomination. 
In talking of the strange practice of foreign 
physicians, it was mentioned that at Lisbon 
they always order for inflammatory fevers, 
hen broth, and for low fevers, cock broth. 
The Due de Levis, in something he has 
written about England, is mightily pleased 
with a discovery he makes that luncheon is 
derived from hunger. Seeing the Bond 
Street loungers going into the cake shops 
so regularly, he traced the connection be- 
tween them and the meal; thus hunger , 
luncher , luncheon . This Due de Levis a ri- 
diculous personage ; had a picture once drawn 
of the Virgin Mary, and himself taking oft 
his hat to her, the Virgin saying, as appears 
by a scroll out of her mouth, Couvrez vous, 
mon cousin, ; 

19th. Lady L. proposed that they should j 
take me to Col. Houlton’s (where I have 
been asked to meet them) to-morrow. Col. 
II. himself had offered to drive over for me, 
but declined it. 

21st. Lord Lansdowne at breakfast men- 
tioned of Dutons, who wrote the “ Memoires 
d’lm Voyageur qui se repose,” and was a 
great antiquarian, that on his describing 
once his good luck in having found (what 
he fancied to be) a tooth of Scipio’s, in Italy, 
some one asked him what he had done with 
it, upon which he answered briskly, “ What 
have I done with it ? la void,” pointing to 
his mouth, where he had made it supple- 
mental to a lost one of his own. The Lans- 
downes off to Bath after breakfast, and I 
(after singing a little for the girls) followed 
them with Col. Houlton. The grand open- 
ing to-day of the Literary Institution at 
Bath. Attended the inaugural lecture by 
Sir G. Gibbs, at two. Walked about a 

little afterwards, and to the dinner at six : 
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Lord Lansdowne in the chair. Two Bishops 
present ; and about 108 persons altogether. 
Bowles and Crabbe of the number. Lord 
L. alluded to us in his first speech, as among 
the literary ornaments, if not of Bath itself, 
of its precincts ; and in describing our respec- 
tive characteristics, said, beginning with me, 
“ the one, a specimen of the most glowing, 
animated, and impassioned style,” &c . ; this 
word “ impassioned ” spoken out strongly in 
the very ear of the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, who sat next him. On the healths 
of the three poets being given, though much 
called for, I did not rise, but motioned to 
Crabbe, who got up and said a few words. 
When it came to my turn to rise, such a 
burst of enthusiasm received me as I could 
not but feel proud of. Spoke for some time, 
and with much success. Concluded by 
some tributes to Crabbe and Bowles, and 
said of the latter, that “ his poetry was the 
first fountain at which I had drunk the 
[ pure freshness of the English language, and 
learned (however little I might have pro- 
fited by my learning) of what variety of 
sweetness the music of English verse is 
capable. From admiration of the poet, I 
had been at length promoted into friendship 
with the man, and I felt it particularly in- 
cumbent upon me, from some late allusions, 
to say, that I had found the life and the 
poetry of my friend to be but echoes to each 
other ; the same sweetness and good feeling 
pervades and modulates both. Those who 
call my friend a wasp, would not, if they 
knew him better, make such a mistake in 
natural history. They would find that he 
is a bee, of the species called the apis neatina , 
and that, however he may have a sting 
ready on the defensive, when attacked, his 
native element is that garden of social life 
which he adorns, and the proper business 
and delight of his life are sunshine and 
flowers.” In talking of the “springs of 
health with which nature had gifted the fair 
city of Bath,” and of her physicians, I said, 

“ It was not necessary to go back to the re- 
lationship between Apollo and Esculapius 
to show the close consanguinity that exists 
between literature and the healing art ; be- 
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tween that art which purifies and strengthens 
the body, and those pursuits that refine and 
invigorate the intellect. Long,” I added, 
“ ijiay they both continue to bless you with 
their beneficent effects! Long may health 
and the Muses walk your beautiful hills 
together, and mutually mingle their respec- 
tive influences, till your springs themselves 
shall grow springs of inspiration, and it may 
be said, 

‘ Flavus Apollo 

Pocula Castalifi plena ministrat aqua.’” 

22nd. Bowles highly gratified with what 
I said of him. Duncan of Oxford said to me 
“ I have had that sweet oratory ringing in 
my ears all night.” Bowles gave me a copy 
of his “ Roscoe pamphlet,” with an inscription 
in it, inter Po'etas suaves suavissimo , &c. &c. 

February 1st to 8th. Have kept no traces 
of these days except that they were all 
occupied with Sheridan. Bessy all this 
time attending upon Miss Starkey, and in- 
juring her own health. 

10th. Duncan to breakfast. Suggested as 
a good topic for an Essay, “ The choice of sub- 
jects for pictures.” A man with a poetical 
head, and at the same time a connoisseur in 
painting, might make a great deal of this. 

14th. Sent Power a glee of my own, 
which I think rather pretty, “When o'er 
the silent seas alone.” 

March 1st to 12th. Had a long letter 
from Shiel in answer to one I wrote to him 
containing advice as to the style of his ora- 
tory during his mission to England ; recom- 
mended him to be as matter-of-fact, and as 
sparing of flowers as possible. Took my 
advice very amiably. 

24th. Dined at Money’s to meet a Cam- 
bridge friend of his. M. remarked on the 
eloquence of Virgil. The speech of Dido to 
/Eneas, beginning with scolding and ending 
with tenderness and tears, so like a woman. 
Sinon’s speech, too, Vos, etemi ignes , Sfc. 
Some passages, too, from the Epistle of 
Laodamia to Protesilaus : 

“ Aulide te fama est vento retinente morari ; 

Ah, me cum fugeres, hie ubi ventus erat ? ” 
And, further on, Inter miUc rates tua sit mil - 
lessima puppis . Home early. 
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April 1st to tftli. Still revising, and in- 
troducing new matter into the early part of 
the Life. Received the first proof. Under 
much anxiety about, my dearest father, who 
is beginning at last, I fear, to yield to the 
weakness attendant upon years. My own 
mind prepared for the worst, but my poor 
mother will, I am afraid, be taken by sur- 
prise, and feel it dreadfully. Have written 
to insinuate, as gently as possible, into her 
heart those apprehensions with which my 
own is filled. 

10th. Walked to Bremhill, to take my 
chance of finding Bowles. Dined with him. 
His illness much increased by his apprehen- 
sions ; seemed to forget it all in the gaiety 
of conversation. ’ Mentioned his anxiety, 
before he died, to write the Life of Bishop 
Ken, who voted for the exclusion of James, 
and yet afterwards sacrificed his bishopric 
rather than swear allegiance to King Wil- 
liam. Was supported during the remainder 
of his days by Lord Weymouth, who gave 
him two hundred a year, and had him to live 
with him at Longleat. Isaac Walton mar- 
ried Ken’s sister, hence the name he gives 
her, “Kenna.” Bowles has made a pretty 
glee of some very charming words from 
Cowley’s Davideis, a Awake, my lyre.” In 
talking of profane parodies, mentioned Swift's 
about Sir R. Walpole : li I believe in one 
infallible King,” &c. &c., (l one Minister,” 
&c. &c. 

April 11th to May 11th. For this whole 
month have been too closely occupied with 
my Sheridan task to write a word here, and 
must, therefore, only recollect what I can. 
Bowles called upon me one day ; has had a 
favourable answer from his friend Mr. Clark 
with respect to the application he % made to 
him for our dear little Tom, whom he ex- « 
pects to get into Winchester for me. Wrote 
to Brougham (in consequence of a salutation 
on one of his franks, “ Health and Fra- 
ternity ”), to ask him to give me the parti- 
culars of what he said with regard to the 
Prince’s marriage with Mrs. F. when we 
met at Denman’s j had an answer from him 
to say he would send me some curious matter 
on the subject. Wrote to Lord Holland too, 


about a paper which he promised to give 
me ; had two letters from him ; the second 
very lively. In writing to him mentioned 
that my occupation with the " Life of Sheri- 
dan,” robbed me of all the gaiety that was 
going on in town, and that I might be said 
“ propter vitam vivendi perdere causas .” 

May 12th. A visit from Crofton Croker 
on his way from Ireland ; says the whole 
feeling there is in favour of Emancipation. 
Hardly a dissenting voice on the subject. 

17th. Set off in the Poole coach at half- 
past nine. Went half the way outside 
from a mistake about the place. This con- 
trary to my pact with Bessy, but shall not 
tell her of it. Arrived at Blandford a little 
after five. Took a chaise, and was at Dr. 
Bain’s at a little after seven j received me 
very kindly. No one at dinner but himself 
and two daughters. A good deal of talk 
about Sheridan (the object of my visit) after 
dinner. Find Mrs. Canning’s letter not 
quite correct about Mrs. Sheridan’s last 
moments. Bain was sent for at midnight ; 
Mrs. C. and S. in the room at the time. 
Mrs. S. begged them to go away for a 
moment, and bid Bain lock the door after 
them ; then said, “ You have never deceived 
me: tell me truly shall I live over this 
night ? ” B. felt her pulse ; found she was 
dying, and said, u I recommend you to take 
some laudanum.” She answered, “ I un- 
derstand you, then give it me.” Said (in 
telling me this) that the laudanum, he knew, 
would prolong her life a little, and enable 
her better to go through the scene that was 
before her in taking leave of her family. S.’s 
kindness to her, quite the dovotedness of a 
lover. 

18th. Walked about the grounds with^ 
Dr. Bain and his daughters ) rather nice 
girls. Much talk with him about Sheridan, 
but got little more. Am very glad, how- 
ever, I came, as I should have reproached 
myself for not having done so, and others 
would reproach me also. Vaughan told him 
that there were two hundred pounds placed 
at his disposal for Sheridan, but Bain never 
understood (as Croker and others assert) 
that there was more than that sum to come. 
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Believes that Sheridan’s dispositions were 
all good, and that his embarrassments alone 
were the cause of whatever was wrong in 
his conduct. Story of Sheridan’s butler say- 
ing (when Bain was called in and found him 
in a high fever) that he had drunk nothing 
extraordinary the day before, “only two 
bottles of port. ” Sheridan’s arm remarkably 
thin, though powerfully strong ; contrary to 
the usual notion (Bain said) that an arm 
must be brawny and muscular to be strong. 
A most capacious chest ; altogether a man 
of great strength ; and but for his intemper- 
ance would have had a very long life. Talk- 
ing to Bain, who had said that Pitt was a 
very extraordinary man, he answered, “ He 
is an extraordinary man, and the more we 
press him the more he shines#” 

19th. Drove with the ‘Doctor and his two 
girls to Wareham. Told me of Sheridan’s 
having passed off' a young country farmer at 
Crewe Hall as Richardson. Dined early in 
order that I might get to Blandford before 
dark ; set off in a chaise a little before seven ; 
had tea at Blandford, and went to bed after 
mourning over the debate in the Lords on 
the Catholic Question. What wretched 
infatuation ! A smug rector, in the morn- 
ing, at Wareham, was waiting eagerly for 
the coming in of the post, and I left him 
chuckling over Lord Liverpool’s anilities. 
These are the fellows to whom Ireland is 
sacrificed. 

22nd. Could not help (busy as I was) 
giving vent to some of my bile against the 
anti-Popery set, by writing a few lines for 
the “ Morning Chronicle.’’ 

23rd. Sent off to the “ Morning Chron- 
icle ” my squib against Lord Anglesey and 
#the Bishops, beginning “A Bishop and a 
bold Dragoon.” Read it to Mary at break- 
fast, who, with all her High Church preju- 
dices, enjoyed the fun of it. 

28th. My birthday. What, again ! well, 
the more the merrier,* at least I hope so,* 
and, as yet (with all my difficulties), have 
no reason to complain. An excellent, warm- 
hearted, lively wife, and dear, prbmising 
children. What more need I ask forP A 
little addition of health to the wife, and 
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wealth to the husband, would make all 
perfect. Prepared for my trip to town to- 
morrow. 

29th. Left for town. Dined with the 
Story’s. Found a note from Lord Lansdowne 
asking me to dine with him to-morrow. 

31st. By the bye, Charles Sheridan told 
me the other night at Lady Jersey’s (to my 
great delight) that he had found a copy of 
his father’s defence of his conduct in 1811. 
This paper, which was addressed to Lord 
Holland, is of great consequence, and Lord 
Holland, who first told me of it, added that 
lie did not feel himself authorised to give it 
me. 

.Tune 2nd. Dressed early (having to dine 
at Holland House), for the purpose of meet- 
ing Bessy at the coach. Mrs. Story took 
me, and after our waiting some time at 
Knightsbridge, the Bath coach arrived with 
Bessy, Tom, and Mary Dalby. Deposited 
the two former at Mrs. Story’s, and pro- 
ceeded to Holland House. Sat next my 
Lady, who was very gracious, filled my glass 
amply with champagne^ and descanted on 
the merits and prices of Rudesheim, Johan - 
nisberg, and Hochheim. Said to me during 
dinner, “This will be a dull book of yours, 
this 1 Sheridan,’ I fear.” “On the contrary,” 

I replied, “ it will be a very lively, amusing 
book ! not from my part in it, but ” &c. &c. 
In the evening Lady Lansdowne came, look- 
ing so handsome and so good, that it was 
quite comfortable to see her. Told her of 
Bessy’s arrival. “ Then she’ll come to me,” 
she said, “on Saturday evening.” “Bessy,” 

I answered, “ has brought no evening things, 
for the express purpose of not going any- 
where.” After a short pause she turned 
round, in her lively way, and said, “ I’ll tell 
you what : bring Mrs. Moore to see me to- 
morrow morning, and she shall have the 
choice of my wardrobe : I assure you it’s a 
very convenient one, fits both fat and lean. 

I once dressed out four girls for a ball, and 
there were four gowns of mine dancing about 
the room all night.” Lord John Russell 
drove me in his cabriolet. In talking of 
what Lady Holland said to me about my 
book, mentioned a sally of the samp kind 
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j she made the other day upon Lord Porches- 
ter, who has a- poem coming out. “ I am 
sorry to hear you are going to publish a 
poem. Can’t you suppress it ? ” 

4th. Found a note from Brougham on 
my return home; asking me to dine with 
him, if possible, to-morrow; as he is to 
have Creevey and M. A. Taylor, and “ will 
make them talk Sheridan for me as long as 

I please.” 

5th. Company at Brougham’s : Creevey, 
M. A. Taylor and Mrs. T., Dr. Lushington, 
Lord Nugent, Lord and Lady Darlington, 
&c. &c. After dinner Creevey and Brougham 
got Taylor to tell his famous stoiy about 
Sheridan’s reply on Hastings’ Trial, when 
Tavlor was his assistant to hold his bag and 
read the minutes ; but neither bag nor mi- 
nutes were forthcoming. Shall make use of 
the story. Found them all adrift about 
dates; even Taylor, as to events in which 
himself was concerned, brought circum- 
stances together that were in reality more 
than a year apart : have observed this inva- 
riably in all the men of that time. 

6th. Called with Bessy this morning 
upon Lord and Lady Hastings *, who were 
very kind to her. I had myself seen him a 
day or two before, and felt all my first sen- 
timents of kindness towards him brought 
freshly back by the sweetness of his manner, 
as well as by a certain tone of melancholy, 
which looks as if he had at last found out 
what a mistake his life has been. The 
King, I understand, has completely dropped 
him. 

8th. Up at five; and saw my treasures 
safe in the coach. Returned, and went to 
0 sleep again for an hour and a half. Had 
Mr. Smyth f (the professor) with mo while 

I breakfasted. Told me a great deal about 
his connection with Sheridan ; his first com- 
ing to town for Sheridan to look at him, and 
form his opinion: S. not coming to the 
dinner made for the purpose, but appointing 
Richardson and him to meet him at a tavern 

at supper : not coming there either. At last 
went to dine at Jsleworth with him : no 
mention made of the business after dinner, 
but Sheridan wrote him a very handsome 1 
letter in a few days after : the salary, with 
apologies for not being able to give more, 
300/. a year. At the end of the first year a 
groom came down to Wanstead with a letter 
to Smyth, enclosing a draft for 300 guineas : 
Smyth’s anxiety in taking it to the bankers’ : 
his suspense while the men behind the 
counter conferred together, and his delight 
when asked “ in what form would lie take 
the money.” Remembers Sheridan’s going 
down to Wanstead to prepare for his reply 
to the Counsel of Hastings : two or three 
days hard at work reading : complained that 
he had motes before his eyes with reading 
so much. Smyth heard his reply : his lacer- 
ation of Law, powerful. Law had laid 
himself open by wrongfully accusing Sheri- 
dan of showing a wrong paper to Middleton 
to entrap him into the answer he wished ; 
whereas it was Lord Camden that made 
this mistake, and Sheridan corrected it. 
Burke addressed S. in the box friendlily, 
and said he was sorry he meant to conclude 
in one day : also went up to him, and 
thanked him at the conclusion. Thinks 
that S. had no sordid ideas about money, 
and always meant rightly. Never forgave 
the Whigs for supporting the Duke of 
Northumberland’s son against him at West- 
minster. The best man to advise others that 
could be found anywhere : no such man for 
a cabinet. Knew what would suit the pub- 
lic: his powers of winning over people, 
proved by his persuading the parson to 
bury Richardson over again for him. Smyth 
quoted as sublime S.’s phrase, “Let them 
go and hide their heads in their coronets ; ” 
also, tlie happy phrase applied to some of 
his own party at the time of the threatened 
invasion, “giving the left hand to the 
country.” Smyth, one day, while looking 
over his table, while waiting to catch him 
coming out of his bedroom, saw several 
unopened letters, one with a coronet, and 
said to Wesley, “ We are all treated alike.” 
Upon which Wesley told him that he had 

* Lord Moira, who had been created Marquis of 
Hastings Ed. 

t Of Cambridge. He died in 1849. 
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once found amongst the unopened heap a 
letter of his own to Sheridan, which he 
knew contained a ten pound note, sent by 
him to release S. from some inn where he 
was “ money bound,” and that he opened it, 
and took out the money. Wesley, said, 
also, that the butler had assured him he 
found once the window-frames stuffed with 
papers to prevent them from rattling, and, 
on taking them out, saw they were bank 
notes, which S. had used for this purpose 
some stormy night and never missed them. 

10th. Breakfasted with M. A. Taylor by 
appointment; beautiful house. Sat with 
him in his garden looking upon the Thames, 
and talked of Sheridan ; mentioned his own 
share in the transaction of 1811. Being 
sent for by the Prince at three in the morn- 
ing, found him, Sheridan, and Adam together, 
the latter looking very black. The Prince 
produced to Michael a rough draft of an 
answer to the Address of the Houses (which 
was to be given the next day), and said he 
must make two fair copies of it immediately, 

adding, “ these d fellows, (t. e. Lords 

and Commons) will be here in the morning.” 
The draft was partly in the handwriting of 
the Prince, a^d partly in that of Sheridan. 
The Prince, by Michael’s advice, went to 
bed, and Michael set to copying, while She- 
ridan and Adam were pacing up and down 
at opposite parts of the room. Presently 
Adam came to Michael’s elbow and whis- 
pered him (looking at Sheridan), “ That’s the 
d — nedst rascal existing.” A little after, 
Sheridan came and whispered Michael, 
“D — nthem all!” (meaning Adam, Lords 
Grey, Grenville, &c.). Having performed 
his task, Taylor went home, and returned to 
Carlton House next morning, where he 
found the members of the Houses already 
arriving. The Prince, who was still in bed, 
sent for him, and said, “Are those fellows 
come?” “Yes, sir, some of them are 
arrived.” “ D — n them all,” was the reply. 
He then told Michael that he must make 
fresh copies of the Address, as there had 
been more alterations in it. Michael told me 
he saw very plainly, at this time, that there 
was mischief brewing against the Whigs. 


In the arrangements under the Regency, it 
was intended that Lord Moira should go to 
Ireland, and that Sheridan should be his 
secretary. Michael had been, I believe, first 
intended for this situation ; but it was after- 
wards decided by the Prince that he should 
remain in England and be Judge- Advocate. 
Lord Grey, who (as Michael expressed it), 
was “all upon stilts ” at the prospect of 
coming into power, in talking to Taylor of 
his appointment, said he saw no objection to 
his having it, as the Prince desired; to 
which Taylor replied, that he thought it 
very doubtful whether any of them would 
come in, to the evident surprise and not 
a little pique of Lord Grey, who said, “ IIow 
should you know anything about it? ” The 
I Prince a day or two after went to Windsor, 
where the Queen and the Duke of Cumber- 
land settled the whole matter. 

13th. To Lady Jersey’s child’s ball, the 
prettiest ball I have ever seen in London. 
Interesting, to trace the beautiful mothers 
in their daughters, Lady Cowper, Mrs. 
Littleton, Lady Grantham, &c. &c. 

15th. Had a note from Lady Holland to 
ask me to join her to-night at the play. 
Miss Tree’s last appearance. Dined at Lord 
King’s : company, Sydney Smith, George 
Fortescue, Lord Fortescue, the Lansdownes, 
the Cowpers, &c. During Smith’s visit to 

the Observatory, said, “Mr. , it must be . 

very interesting to observe the progress of 
comets.” “No, indeed, sir,” answered the 
astronomer, “comets are very foolish things, 
and give a vast deal of trouble.” 

16th. Breakfasted at Rogers’s : Sydney 
Smith and his family, Luttrell, Lord John, 
Sharpe, &c. ; highly amusing. Story ofJfc 
Forth, who informed Mr. Pitt during the"* 
French war, that there were two persons 
on their way from the north of Europe 
to assassinate him. Measures were ac- 
cordingly taken by the Ministers to track 
their progress ; they were seized, I believe, 
at Brussels, and in prison there for some 
years. It afterwards turned out that these 
men, instead of being assassins, were ere- ’ 
ditors of Forth, who were coming over to 
arrest him for a large sum, and he took this 
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method of getting rid of them. To Lady 
Jersey’s, having been ordered by Lady 
Holland to join her there, though not asked. 
Found the Duke of Bedford, Lord King, Lord 
John, and Tierney. Set off with Lord Jersey 
and Tierney to go to Prince Leopold’s as- 
sembly. Stopped by the string of carriages 
at the top of St. James’s Street. Lord J. got 
out to walk, and I stayed with Tierney, and 
had about half an hour’s conversation. 
Seems utterly to despair of any change in 
politics ; remarked the success of Peel in 
procuring popularity for himself by this new 
jury measure; his name associated with it 
at public dinners ; the only reformer of the 
day. On my saying that Canning might 
carry the Catholic Question by resigning and 
coalescing with the Whigs, he said, “ Who 
the devil will coalesce with people that don’t 
coalesce with themselves.” The assembly 
very crowded; the Prince Leopold full of 
civility to me. Talked about his house be- 
ing a curious old mansion, and that he meant 
to make an alteration in the doorways which 
are too small. I answered (not very courtier- 
like) that the rooms, too, were rather small. 
“Oh,” he replied, “there’s a good deal of 
space,” and I tried to get out of the scrape 
by saying that I had as yet seen but few 
of them. Lord Hastings expressed a wish 
to have a minute’s conversation with me, 
and on our reaching a retired part of the 
room said, that he heard I intended, in my 
forthcoming work, to bring forward proof of 
the King’s marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
Instead of giving some uncertain answer 
which might have drawn from him an ex- 
planation of the object he had in this inquiry, 
ft answered that I had no such intentions, 
Por, indeed, knew anything of the existence 
of such proofs, but merely meant to allude to 
the constitutional consequences that would 
have resulted from such a marriage had it 
taken place. It is evident, I think, that the 
Carlton House people have expressed some 
alarm on the subject, and that his lordship 
volunteered his mediation to prevent what 
they dreaded. But does not this look as if 
Lord Hastings was aware such proofs exist P 
I called upon him, by the bye, the other morn- 


ing, and after reminding him of what he had 
once told me (at a time when I little thought 
I should ever be the biographer of Sheridan), 
that, after Fox’s death, he (Lord H.) and 
Sheridan were entirely slighted by the 
remaining ministry, asked him whether he 
had any objection to my alluding to this 
circumstance. He answered, “ not the 
least;” and added, as another instance of 
their indisposition towards himself, that 
when the Prince afterwards associated him 
with Lords Grenville and Grey in drawing 
up an answer to the Address of the Houses, 
they refused to act with him. Stayed but a 
short time, and after hearing one frightful 
squall from Veluti, came home. 

21st. I have set down here not one half 
what occurred, as I was too busy all the 
time in town to make memorandums at 
the moment, but I shall here add a few 
more particulars. The day I dined with 
' Brougham he gave me, in coming away, the 
observations he had promised me on the 
subject of the Prince’s marriage with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, filling about four sheets of note 
paper. How he can find time for everything 
is quite miraculous : yesterday, besides his 
law business, he attended and spoke at two 
public meetings. 

The night of Lady Jersey’s ball the Duke 
of Gloucester returned again to the subject of 
Captain Rock : said he had lent it to a gTeat 
Tory, and it had converted him. On asking 
Burgess about Sheridan’s debts, he said he 
had paid 150 per cent, upon them all. The 
statement of his having drawn 330,0004 from 
the theatre, he says, not true. His habit of 
carrying a bag of papers with him when he 
went to a coffee-house, to look over them 
there ; took one day a bag of love letters by 
mistake, and getting drunk left them there : 
this was what Ward told me of. The sum 
asked by the person who got possession of 
them was one hundred guineas, but they 
were regained in the violent way I have 
mentioned. 

22nd. Set off between eleven and twelve, 
and arrived to a late dinner at Brighton. 

Mr. I , as I heard before I left town, gone 

to London on a consultation till Friday, so I 
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; shall have to stay all over to-morrow, 
j Walked about. 

j 26th. The whole of this next month was 
j devoted, with little interruption, to my 
Sheridan task, correcting proofs, and finish- 
ing what yet remained to be written. Found 
at home, on my arrival, an extract from Dr. 
Parr’s will, sent me by his executors, in 
which he says, “ I give a ring to Thomas 
Moore, of Sloperton, Wilts, who stands high 
in my estimation for original genius, for his 
j exquisite sensibility, for his independent 
! spirit, and incorruptible integrity.” During 
! the hot weather of this month, July (hotter 
i than any remembered for many years), we 
1 were imprudent enough to have parties for 
I the children on several of the most sultry 
evenings, at our own house, Prowse’s (the 
curate, who has four or five little ones), and 
Phipps’s: blindman’s buff, and racing in 
such weather, was but ill likely to do 
either old or young any good ; none, however, 
suffered by it except Bessy, her leg not 
i getting at all well. Towards the end of 
July the Lansdownes arrived. Bessy left 
' home for Cheltenham on the 22nd, where 
Lady Donegal had provided lodgings for 
her, and Bowles took her and the two little 
ones (Tom and Russell) in his carriage. 

August 4th. Set off for Cheltenham. 
Had a chaise to the Cross-Hands, where I 
took the coach. An Irish lady, who was 
not a little angry at my laughing at her 
countiy: told her who I was before we 
parted, and nothing could exceed her sur- 
prise and pleasure. Found darling Bessy 
in a snug little cottage, No. 10, Suffolk 
Parade ; or rather found her at Lady 
DonegaFs, whither she had gone to dinner. 
A little better, but the leg still continuing 
bad ; not allowed to take exercise. The 
Donegals all kindness to her and her little 
ones ; Tom calling Lady D. “Granny,” and 
all like the same family. 

7th. Started in the coach for town, with 
heart much lighter for having seen my dear 
girl and her urchins : arrived at eight. 

0th. At work. Dined at Lord B.’s : 
company, Gen. d’Orsay and his aide-de-camp, 
who are travelling with Lord Blessington, 


and Powell. In the evening, the Speaker 
came. Talked of the mistakes of English 
people in French. The Speaker said that 

Lord W ’s French for “ never mind ” 

was “jamais esprit.” Said also, that 'when 

he asked Lord W , in Paris, whether he 

meant to go on to Italy, Lord W said, 

“No, no, I have had enough of the sea 
already.” This is too bad even for Lord 
W . 

11th, Got out . at three. Called upon 
Burgess : told him of the scrapo he was 
near getting me into by giving me a copy of 
a letter as Brinsley Sheridan’s that was 
written by his brother Charles; luckily it 
was so puzzling in its dates and circum- 
stances, that it set me on inquiry before I 
ventured to make use of it. Promised to give 
mo the answers of Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville to the address of the Houses in 1811. 

12th. Walked to Paternoster Row : com- 
pany, Surgeon Thompson, Mr. Mill, Col. 
Hawker, &c. &c. A curious circumstance 
mentioned, that it was a Scotchman * drew 
up the charter of the Bank of England, and 
introduced the rule th§t no Scotchman 
should be a director; knowing that if but 
one was admitted, all the rest would be 
Scotchmen too. Talked of sculpture. Sin- 
gular that the ancients, with their imperfect 
knowledge of anatomy, should have repre- 
sented the muscles in action so correctly, and 
even better than the moderns : seems as if 
this knowledge was unnecessary to a sculptor. 
The Apollo (Surgeon T. said) has no one 
part of him formed like a man, so that the 
artist gained his object of creating something 
quite unlike a human creature, yet producing 
the effect of most perfect and divine beaut^ 
C. H. afterwards. Had a letter this mominj| 
from Walter Scott, in answer to one I wrote 
him before I left home, expressing my regret 
at not being in my own green land to wel- 
come him, and saying how I envied those 
who would have the glory of showing him 
and Killamey to each other, there being no 
two of nature’s productions so worthy of 
meeting. 


* William Paterson. 
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15th. Dined at Holland House : com- 
pany, Adair, Whishaw, Mr. Warburton, Mr. 
Ilackett, Lady Affleck, &c. &c. Story of 

Lord W saying in one of his speeches, 

“ I ask myself so and so,” and repeating the 
words, “ I ask myself.” “Yes,” said Lord 
Ellenborough, “and a damned foolish an- 
swer you’ll get.” Frere’s beautiful saying, 
that, “ Next to an old friend, what I like 
best is an old enemy.” In the evening 
Warburton pointed out to me a remark in a 
work just published upon “Political Econo- 
my, ’’ that one thing cannot be said to have 
value without relation to some other thing, 
no more than one object can be said to have 
distance without reference to some other. 
This is the great mistake Smith, Malthus, 
&c. &c. have made in endeavouring to find 
something of fixed value, whereas no such 
thing exists. Some have taken corn for the 
standard, some labour , and some (by a strange 
sort of abstraction) a mean between labour 
and com. 

10th. Lady H. had ordered the carriage 
to bring me into town early, but I walked, 
and Rogers with me, a part of the way. 
Mentioned Sheridan saying, when there was 
some proposal to lay a tax upon milestones, 
that it was unconstitutional, as they were a 
race that could not meet to remonstrate. 
At my lodgings found a letter from dear 
Bessy, enclosing one from Miss Furness ; by 
which it appears that the latter has had an 
execution put upon her house, and is obliged 
to dismiss all her pupils. Bessy has dis- 
patched Hannah to bring our sweet Anastasia 
to her. Went to Rogers’s : looked over the 
1 notes he has from Sheridan. Walked out 
with him to Holland House : company, Lord 
■and Lady Wm. Russell, Misses Fox and 
Vernon. A good deal of talk in the evening 
with Allen : praised Adam Smith’s style in 
his “Theory of Moral Sentiments;” cost him 
great labour. Hume’s, on the contraiy, 
written off easily ; great part of his history 
without any erasure. Went with Lord 
Holland to his dressing-room, where he read 
me some remarks of his upon an unpublished 
pamphlet of Sir Charles Grey, which is 
meant to prove that Lord Orford (of all peo- 


ple) was the author of Junius. Forgot to 
mention that last night Lord H. read to me 
from a manuscript of his own, in several 
cahiers, what I rather suspect to be memoirs 
of his own times.* The part he read to me 
related to Drury Lane and Lord Byron. 
There was also mention in it of the latter’s 
verses on the Princess Charlotte, and my 
parody on the Prince’s letter. “Another 
poet,” he said, “Mr. Moore, with more of 
Irish humour than of worldly prudence,” &c. 
This is too bad, Lord Holland himself hav- 
ing been the person who first put it into my 
head to write that parody l Read me some 
epigrams and translations of his own, and 
others. Among the latter, the following on 
an indefatigable translator, Philemon Hol- 
land, publishing a version of Suetonius, — 

“ Philemon with translations so (loth fill us. 

He will not let Suetonius be Tranquillus.” 

Did not leave his room till near two. 

21st. Met Lord Lansdowne, and walked 
a little with him : mentioned the Retrospec- 
tive Review as latterly very well done ; and 
was anxious I should find out for him who 
were the authors of it. Spoke of an article 
in it on the Catholic Mass, in which I am 
mentioned, he said, “ in the way I deserved 
to be.” They quoted my lines “ From the 
Irish Peasant to his Mistress,” to show with 
what charms persecution may invest even 
the worst superstition. “They take you,” 
ho said, “ for a Catholic ; ” 1 answered thoy 
had but too much right to do so. We then 
talked of the last stretch of fanaticism in 
Charles X., in putting all France under the 
protection of the Virgin, Vou6 au blanc; 
shops and all France dressed in white l 
Dined at Holland House. My Lady not 
very well ; summoned me to sit next her. * 
Whishaw, Adair, &c. Told ghost stories 
in the evening. The lady haunted by the 
large hat always near her ; had been faith- 
less to her lover. They seemed to like very 


* A portion of these “ Memoirs” was published 
by the late Lord Holland, the son of the writer of 
them. 
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much my story of the young man climbing 
up to the window to look at his father dying : 
Lord H. said it would do for a poejn. In 
talking at dinner of the disadvantage of 
people being brought up to wealth and rank, 
Lady H. said, "that if she were a fairy, 
wishing to inflict the greatest mischief upon 
a child, she would make him abundantly 
rich, very handsome, with high rank, and 
have all these advantages to encircle him 
from the very cradle ; ” this she pronounced 
to be an infallible recipe for producing per- 
fect misery; and "in the meantime,” she 
added, " I should have the gratitude of the 
child’s relations for the precious gifts I had 
endowed him with.” This produced discus- 
sion and dissent. Lord H. said it depended 
upon the natural disposition of the person. 
There were some that would be happy in all 
situations: "There’s Moore,” he said, "you 
couldn’t make him miserable even by inflict- 
ing a dukedom on him.” When all the rest 
went to bed, Lord H. kept me, reading 
Dryden’s "Aurungzebe” to me. Magni- 
ficent passages in it: "And with myself 
keep all the world awake,” applicable to 
Napoleon. 

23rd. Worked a little. 

24th. Lord Lansdowne called on me, 
and left word he was going away to-morrow. 
Found him at the Travellers’ Club, and 
walked a little with him. Quoted the F rench 
proverb, Si la jeunesse savait, ou si la vieillesse 
pouvait. Went to meet Lord Nugent at 
the Athenaeum. Brought in his words to 
Spanish songs ; rather pretty. Amused me 
a little to think of " Lord George,” the 
young man about town (vide " Twopenny 
Postbag ”) consulting me friendlily on the 
subject of his poetry. 

. 25th. Started for Cashiobury in the coach 

at two; got there at four. Found them 
driving about; Lady Davy and Young of 
the party, and joined them. A most lovely 
and enjoyable place. Some talk with Lord 
Essex in the evening about Sheridan, 

26th. Drove with Lord E. and Lady 
Davy to call on Lady Elizabeth Whitbread, 
who was on a visit in the neighbourhood. 
On our return sung to Lady Davy. She 
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talked much of the Guiccioli, whom she 
knew intimately at Rome. Saw a note in 
a book of hers which she had lent Lord 
Byron, in which he said that it was his 
strong wish to believe that she would con- 
tinue to love him, but there were three 
things against it, " she was nineteen, come 
out of a convent, and a woman.” Lord E. 
asked me to take a drive with him through 
the grounds, which I most readily accepted ; 
full of beauty. Showed me one or two 
cottages, and said he had many others to 
tempt me with, if I would come and live 
in his neighbourhood. Told me of his having 
taken Sheridan to Drury Lane, the first and 
only time he ever set foot in the new theatre, 
and (according to Lord E.’s account) the 
last time he ever was out of his house before 
his death. The actors drank his health in 
the green-room most flatteringly. Told the 
anecdote of the Prince pitching the Abbd 
St. Phar (half-brother to the Duke of Or- 
leans) into the water at Newmarket. The 
Abb<5 had some method of making the fish 
lie still by tickling (or some such manoeuvre), 
and proceeded to exhibit his skill, having 
first made the Prince a$d all the rest give 
their honours that they would not push him 
into the water. He then bent down to the 
river or pond, when the P., not being able to 
resist the temptation, pitched him head over 
heels into the middle of it. The Abb6 was 
so enraged, that when he got out, he ran ' 
| after the Prince, and but that the company 
favoured the escape of the latter, would 
have treated him ra ther roughly. The Prince 
once having applied, in speaking of Sumner 
(now member for Surrey), a cant phrase he 
was much in the habit of using, some one 
told Sumner, who, meeting Jack Payne ( 
afterwards in the street, said to him, show- 
ing a large stick he had in his hand, " Tell 
your master he had better keep out of my 
way, as, if I meet him, I shall fell him to 
the earth.” When Fox questioned the 
Prince about the loan from the Duke of 
Orleans, and the bonds which the Prince 
had given for the purpose, the Prince denied 
most solemnly having ever given any bonds ; 
upon which Fox produced them to him out of 
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his pocket, thus convicting him of a lie to his 
very face. Errington was the person sup- 
posed to have been present at the marriage 
of the Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert. When 
Lord Essex returned once from France, the 
Prince said to him, “ I am told, but cannot 
believe it, that when at Paris you wear 
strings to your shoes.” “It is very true, 
sir, and so does the Duke of Orleans, &c., 
and so will your Royal Highness before six 
months are over.” “No, no, I’ll be damned 
if ever I do such an effeminate thing as 
that.” Story of the P. Attempted once 
to shoot himself on account of Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert ; only fired at the top of the bed, and 
then punctured himself with a sword in 
the breast. Lord E. thinks the Queen of 
France was innocent,* so thought Lord 
Whitworth. If she erred with any one, it 
was Fersen, a Swede, he who assisted in her 
oscape. 

27th. Started at eight for town. Dined 
with Barnes (of the “ Times ”). A large 
party : Serj eant Rough and his two daughters, 
M. Comte (conductor of the “ Minerve ”) 
and his wife, a daughter of Say, &c. &c. ; 
rather agreeable. Talked of a variety of 
topics, — Burke, Dryden, Lord Thurlow. 
Dryden always gives you the idea of being 
capable of much more than he did. B. 
quoted a passage of Cicero, where, discussing 
different methods as more or less musical, of 
constructing a particular sentence, he decides 
for concluding it with the word comprobavit. 
Where is this ? 

31st. Fixed to dine with Lord Strangford 
at the Athenaeum, in consequence of a note 
he wrote mo yesterday, saying, “ Surely as 

none of your d d Whig dukes are in 

town, you could contrive, once in a way, to 
tete-a-tete it with me at the Athenaeum.” 
Dinner with Lord S. at seven; a good deal 
of old fun between us. Told me of Canning’s 
anger at him for not voting for the last 
Catholic Bill. Mentioned that on some one 
saying to Peel, about Lawrence’s picture of 
Croker, “ You can see the very quiver of his 
lips;” “Yes,” said Peel, “and the arrow 
coming out of it.” Croker himself was 
telling this to one of his countrymen, who 

answered, “ lie meant Arrahj coming out of 
it.” Sat together till near ten. 

September 1st. Dined at Holland House : 
company, the Win. Russells, Lady Davy, 
&c. ; Lord H. not at all in good spirits. I 
mentioned after dinner Barnes’s opinion of 
Lord Liveipool, as one of the cleverest men 
in the House of Lords, which brought on 
discussion. Lord II. mentioned as curious 
that political affairs had always prospered 
best under men who had changed their 
party ; Godolphin, Lord Oxford, Mr. Pitt. 

I mentioned Mr. Fox, too, as an instance, 
which he tried not to admit ; the short share 
that Mr. Fox took, when young, in Lord 
North’s politics, not being on subjects that 
much committed his Whiggism. Sharpe 
was complaining of an ugly house built by 
D’Arblay just near them at Leatherhead, and 
Sheridan said, “ Oh, you know wo can easily 
get rid of that, we can pack it off out of the 
country under the Alien Act.” 

2nd. Got out about three. Called upon 
Miss Furness, who wants her money, and 
though it is rather hard upon me (as Ana- 
stasia has not had much more than three 
months out of the half-year) must, I suppose, 
pay her the whole sum, as she seems much 
distressed. Several letters from poets to 
answer ; one, a Portuguese, who sends me a 
work of his from Havre, about Camoens, 
with a fine letter calling me the ami and 
emule of Byron. Bessy inclosed me a letter 
from a Bath schoolmistress, proposing to take 
Anastasia, and saying that “terms would 
be a very minor consideration indeed, with 
the daughter of such a man as Moore.” 

3rd. Strangford called and sat some time : 
read me part of a letter from Lady Strang- 
ford on his telling her of the day that ho and 

I passed together; “ Shall henceforth,” she 
says, “ love Moore as much as I have always 
admired him for having given you one day 
of happiness.” Showed me the extracts he 
talked of the other night from a MS. book 
of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham 
which the old Lady Jersey had in her pos- 
session, and lent him many years ago at 
Cheltenham. Some very remarkable things 
in it, which I wrote down when he left me 

0 0 
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as well as I could recollect them.* Went 
to Holland House : company, Rogers, Aber- 
cromby, &c. The dinner very amusing from 
a contest maintained with great spirit and 


“ Omnibus hoc vitium est cantoribus.” 

•* Our Laureat Dob defrauds the king, 
He takes his cash and does not stag: 
Tet on he goes, I know not why, 
Singing for us who do not buy/’ • 


oddity by Lady Holland against Lord H. and ** “* wno ao n,>t ba *’ ' 

r ? the e 7“t to h my « Teat /7 ri ? I Md 

1 iTlt whom she, with her usual horror P 1 ^ Mm. /f C ?* d «* 

of tiw liberal side of things, depreciates and bel P at her de /P **«*} 

dislikes. The talent and good humour with ^ 8be can hardJ J be *» \ 
which she fought us all highly amusing. In Byron, yet she reminds one. of him. Was 
talking of the Game Laws, Rogers said, "If 8tlU more Phased, when, evidently at her 


a partridge, on arriving in this country, were 
to ask what are the Game Laws ? and some - j 


own request, Lady Stanhope introduced me 
to her : found her pleasing , though (as I i 


1 body would tell him they are laws /or “ alwa ^ ^ard) nothi »g above the or ' 
the protection of game, * What an excellent | dmaj 7 riLn °* women. She herself began 
country to live in/ the partridge would say, ) brsi io °* him, after some time y by ask - / 
( where there are so many laws for our pro- / me W whether I saw any likeness.” I I 
fcection answered, I did ; and she said it was with 


tection/ ” answerea, i aia ; ana sne saia it was wj 

4th.' * * * Lord II. told at breakfast strong fears of being answered “No,” that she 
/ of the old Lady Albemarle (I think) saying had ^ed the question. Talked of different 
I to some one, “ You have heard that I have P ,ct,lres ofi,,ra ' 1 feIt ' 6 d T lftcu * to ^ 
abused you, but it is not true, for I would teara 0Ut of ®T , e y es 118 I 8 ? 0110 wlth h f- 
not take the trouble of talking about you ; bald 8he ™ ald me nature she 

but if I had said anything of you, it would tb ° u » bt 1 bo9t > , lf 1 ^ olddcfdl u P on her ‘ 
have been that you look like a blackguard of 1,,tL felt so low (both from exhaustro 
week days, and on Sundays like an apothe- of atoma011 and **“ melancholy thoughi 
cary.” Lord H. full of an epigram he had suggested by my task) that I could not he! 

iust written on Southey, which we all twisted ft 1? „ e '., ,, . . . 

and turned into various shapes, he as happy 18th - Called at Mrs. Purvis s : found sh 

as a boy during the operation. It was thus ™ a m ‘* own » “ d le f I c< wo,dd dm , e ™ 
at last • her. No one there but the Speaker, who tol 


15th. Felt so low (both from exhaustion 
of stomach and some melancholy thoughts 
suggested by my task) that I could not help 
crying a little. 

18th. Called at Mrs. Purvis’s : found she 
was in town, and left word I would dine with 
her. No one there but the Speaker, who told 
some amusing anecdotes about himself when ■ 
a hoy. His stopping to dine at Hatchett’s 
on his way, alone, to school ; begging of 
the waiter to dine with him, and offering 


* “ I can as little live upon past kindness as the on his way, alone, to school ; begging of 
air can be wanned with the sunbeams of jester- the waitor to dine with him ftnd offering 
day. - A woman, whose mouth is like an old , , . « . , . , i • . 

comb, with a few broken teeth, and a great deal of * 8end oat f 0ra P“ e * a PP le tobnbe 1,1111 *° 
hair and dust about it” “Kisses are like grains d ° so. Talked of faggmg: the horror he 
of gold or silver, found upon the ground, of no has had ever since of the hoy to whom he 
value themselves, but precious, as showing that a was fag : once bought a horse which he liked 
mine is near.” “That man has not only a long very muc h till he knew that it had last be- 
face, but a tedious one.” “ One can no more judge l d to this man ^ then took a dislike 
of the true value of a man by the impression he , P 7 ,. 

makes on the public, than we can tell whether the to lt J Ir9 \ R m«“ti°ned that, in the same 

seal was of gold or brass by which the stamp was wa y> there has been a deadly feud between 

made.” “ Men’s fame is like their hair, which Lord Blessing ton and his fagger all through 

grows after they are dead, and with just as little life ) lawsuits, &C. &C. The Speaker told 

use to them.” “A sort of anti -blackamoor, every 

part of her -white but her teeth.” “A woman, 

whose face was created without the preamble of * Aiiter, 

* Let there be light ! * ” “ How few, like Dana#, “ And yet for us, who will not buy, 

have God and gold together.” Goes singing onteternally.” 
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also of the Duke of York’s stupidity in re- 
porting Bobus’s joke about Vansittart and 
Hume, “ penny wise and pound foolish j” 
“It was so good, you know,” said the Duke, 
“calling Hume i pound foolish/ and Van 
‘ penny wise ! ’ ” Mentioned Canning’s hay- 
ing met Lord Stowell one day on the road 
with a turtle beside him in the carriage 
which he was taking down to his country- 
house ; Canning, a day oY two after, said to 
him, “Wasn’t tbit your sow that was with you 
the other day P ” I told in return a story of 
Jekyll’s. Sir Ralph Payne begged of J ekyll 
to take him to see Philip Thicknesse’s li- 
brary, &c., which J., after cautioning him 
against saying anything to offend Thick- 
nesse’s touchiness, consented to do. Sir 
Ralph behaved very well, till, just as they 
were leaving the house, he saw on the li- 
brary door the original sketch of the print 
that is prefixed to “ Thicknesse’s Travels,” 
in which Thicknesse is represented in an 
odd sort of a travelling carriage, and his 
monkey with him. Sir Ralph having asked 
what it was, Thicknesse said it was a repre- 
sentation of the way in which he had travel- 
led on the Continent. “ Poor Master Thick- 
nesse,” exclaimed Sir R., “ he must have 
been greatly fatigued with the journey.” 
This Sir Ralph, by the bye, who was after- 
wards Lord Lavington, and governor of the 
Windward Islands, was the person of whom 
Jekyll told that anecdote about consult- 
ing the Chief Justice, &c. ; “ the guns will 
be fired, the bells will be rung, the guards 
will all turn out,” &c. Received from Bur- 
gess one of the letters I was so anxious to 
get from him (that written by Sheridan to 
the Prince in 1812, about the exclusion of 
Lord Grey), which Dr. Bain, I find, per- 
suaded him to let me have: must see to- 
morrow how I can get it in. 

19th. Went pretty early to Shoe Lane, 
to see about getting Sheridan’s letter in. 
Found the sheet was not printed off, and 
inserted part of it. Dined with Rogers at 
the Athenaeum ; the first time he ever dined 
at a club. Went together in the evening 
to the English Opera, but could get* no 
seats. From thence to the Coburg, where 


we saw a strange thing: “The Last Days 
of Napoleon ; ” where Bertrand and , Ids 
wife were quietly listened to, abusing the 
perfidy and cruelty of the English towards 
Napoleon, who was represented throughout 
in the most amiable light. 

23rd. Dined at the Speaker’s. Speaker 
very civil : had his lev^e-rooms and state 
dining-rooms lighted up in the evening, in 
order that I might see them. I mentioned 
having heard Lord Sidmouth say that the 
only time his gravity was ever tried in the 
Chair was once when Brook Watson getting 
up (on some subject connected with Nootka 
Sound) said, “ Mr. Speaker, it is impossible, 
at this moment, to look at the north-east, 
without at the same time casting a glance to 
the south-west.” The Speaker stood this 
pretty well ; but hearing some one behind 
the Chair say, “By God, no one in the 
House but Wilkes could do that,” he no 
longer could keep his countenance, but burst 
out into a most undignified laugh. My host, 
on this, mentioned an occasion, on which he 
too had not been able to refrain from laughter. 
The Opposition (as he described it) had been, 
to his no small amusement, squabbling with 
one another, and tiring into their own ranks, 
when presently he perceived a large rat 
issue from under the Opposition benches and 
walk gravely over to the Treasury side of 
the House. This, ho said, he could not 
resist. Felt my story to be rather awkward 
before I was half through it, as the Speaker 
squints a little. 

25th. Met Luttrell, who asked me to dine 
with him at seven ; did so. Mentioned to 
me a good rhyme of his ; — 

“ Of diamond, emerald, and topaz, 

Such as the charming Mrs. Hope has.” 

Finished a bottle of cote rotie, of Cham- 
pagne, and of claret with Luttrell, and went 
from thence to Power’s to correct some 
music. 

27th. Started in the Emerald, and arrived 
at home at seven. 

October 6th. The newspapers (“Times” 
and “ Courier”) at the breakfast table, full of 
extracts from the “ Life.” Fidgeted exceed- 
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ingly by seeing people reading them, at 
which they were not a little amused. En- 
treated Lord Lansdowne to wait till he 
could read the book itself which he promised 
me to do. 

7th. Received a letter from Charles 
Sheridan full of the warmest admiration and 
gratitude; a most seasonable relief to my 
mind, as I have been even more anxious 
about his opinion than that of the public. 

8th. A triumphantletter from Longmans’, 
congratulating me on the perfect success of 
the work, saying that, from the state of the 
sale, they must go to press with an octavo 
edition on Monday, and desiring me to send 
up the corrected copy by to-morrow night’s 
mail. They also add that, from the extent 
to which I had carried the work, and its 
success, they felt called upon to place to my 
| credit 300/. more than the sum originally 
j stipulated to be paid for it. A letter like- 
| wise from Lord John, in which he says ho 
| has read some of my book, and the extracts 
j in the “Times,” and thinks it “very much 
; what it ought to be.” Have made up my 
mind to take a run to Paris, Lord John hav- 
ing offered to take me there, and Lord Lans- 
downe having invited me to take up my 
quarters with him, while there. Looked 
over the “Life,” having time only for verbal 
corrections. 

10th. Walked over to Lord Lansdowne, 
who was much delighted with Longmans 
and C. Sheridan’s letters, which I had sent 
him. The Longmans had mentioned in 
theirs, that Henry Grattan had been with 
them, and seemed much disposed to put his 
materials for the Life of his father into my 
hands, but they said I must not do it till 
after the Life of Lord Byron. Lord Lans- 
downe much amused by the custom for Lives 

I was likely to have. I said I had better 
publish nine together in one volume, and call 
it “The Cat.” Walked the greater part of 
the way home with me. 

11th. A letter from Lord John, saying 
he had read but little of my book when he 
wrote before, but that now he had got through 
two-thirds of it; and “I confess,” he says, 
“I ^m all astonishment at the extent of 

your knowledge, the soundness of your po- 
litical views, and the skill with which you 
contrive to keep clear of tiresomeness, when 
the subject seems to invite it.” “Your wit 
and fancy,” he adds, “we all knew before; 
and the latter is, as usual, perhaps a little in 
excess, but it is always so beautiful that we 
could not wish it to be other than it is.” 
lie says in a postscript, “ I dined at Wim- 
bledon yesterday, and all the Spencers sung 
chorus in praise of*ydur book.” This last 
circumstance gives me a good deal of plea- 
sure, as I feared Lord Spencer would rather 
resent my remarks on him and the other 
Whig alarmists. Lord John has changed 
his mind about Paris, and will not go till 
Spring. Sent his letter to Lord L., and said 
that his change of mind would make no 
difference to my intentions. 

13th. Receive every morning letters 
about the “ Life ”; one full of praise from El- 
wyn, another from Scott (of Devizes), and 
a second from Lord John, relative to the 
remarks upon the funeral, which I foresaw 
would produce uneasiness in many quarters. 
Tells me the Duke bad lent Sheridan 200/. 
before his illness, and attended the funeral 
by Mrs. S.’s invitation; says this was pro- 
bably the case with many. 

14th. Set off for Bath to dine at the 
mayor’s great dinner; Mrs. Branigan and 
Mrs. Phipps went with me. Went with • 
Elwyn to the dinner, and got well seated : 
270 persons at the dinner, Lord Camden, 
Lord John Thynne, &c. &c. When my 
health was given from the Chair, I saw a 
speech was expected from me, and I had 
thought of some things to say, but as none 
of the great guns had gone beyond a 
simple return of thanks, 1 was resolved that 
neither would I ; so merely said, that after 
the brief manner the distinguished persons 
whose healths were already drunk had re- 
turned their thanks, it would ill become so 
humble an individual as myself to trespass 
further on their time and attention than 
merely to say that I felt very deeply,” &c. 

&c. This was the best thing to do, but I 
saw it disappointed them. Left at ten, and 
went home with Elwyn. He mentioned a 
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good Italian squib on the Neapolitan revolu- 
tion, as follows, — 

Letter from a Corporal in the patriotic 

Neapolitan Army, after its Defeat and 

Dispersion. 

“ Pulcinello, mal contento 
Disertor dal Regimen to, 

Scrive a Mama a Benevento, 

Della Patria il triste evento. 
Movimento, Parlamento, 

Giuraniento, Squarciamento, 

Gran Fermento, poco Argento, 
Armamento, e riel cimento, • 

(Mene pento, mene pen to) 

Fra spavento e tradimento 
Siam fuggiti come il vento ; 

Mama mia, Mama bella 
Prega Dio per Pulcinella.” * 

Slept at Elwyn’s. 

. 16th. A letter from the Longmans to say 

that they have sold every copy of the first 
1000, and that the octavo will not be ready 
for two or three weeks. Take for granted, 
therefore, that there is a second quarto 
edition. Much inclined to give up my Paris 
trip for various reasons; the expense, Bessy’s 
health, the idleness, and one or two more 
things. 

17th. Bessy would not hear of my stay- 
ing at home : insisted that if 1 did not go to 
France, I must go either to Scotland or 
Ireland, to amuse myself a little. Dear, 
generous girl, there never was anything like 
her for warm-heartedness and devotion. I 
shall certainly do no good at home, from the 
daily fidget I am kept in about my book. 
So perhaps an excursion somewhere, merely 
to change the current of my thoughts, would 
be of use. 

19th. More letters about the book. One 
from Barnes (of the “ Times ”) full of the most 
enthusiastic praise. 

20th. Had a chaise to Buckhill at seven 
in the morning ; Bessy and Mrs. Branigan 
with me. The two first coaches full; got 
a seat in the Regulator. Read my old 
French newspapers all the way ; the follow- 
ing in them : — “Since that time, as Scarron 
says, La Parque a diablement fiU?' Louis 
XIV. said to Moli&re, on his producing the 

* Said to be by Ugo Foscolo. 


“Bourgeois Gentilhomme, ,, (i Je n’ai demands 
qu'vn ballet , et vous m'avez donnt me bonne 
comddie.” Took up my quarters in Duke I 
Street. 

21st. Called on Lady Donegal; found 
Ler only at home. Talked of the “Life”: 
has not read it herself, but mentioned dif- 
ferent* opinions she had heard, and all praise. 
Told me an anecdote of the Prince when a 
very young man, having gone disguised to 
Lord Donegal’s house to leave 1000/. for 
Lord Spencer Hamilton, who was in fear of 
arrest for debt. Said he had lately, too, sent 
1000/. to Edward Bouverie when he was 
dying. Carpenter told me that he had 
heard nothing but praise of my book ; but 
that he was told the Whigs were in a rage 
at it. Dined at Power’s : party, Rees, 
Bishop, and Milliken of Dublin. Rees all 
delight at the success of the book: could 
have sold another edition of quarto if he 
had had them ready : not a copy to be got 
for these several days past, and the octavo 
will not be ready for a week : is negotiating 
with Charles Sheridan to buy him out of 
his stipulated share of the work. Latham 
this morning made me a present of a German 
translation of “Captain Rock.” 

22nd. Dined at the Longmans’. Nearly 
the whole of the second edition is already 
disposed of; and they are laying in the 
paper for a third. Decided to go to Scot- 
land : despatched a messenger to have my 
place taken in the York Mail for Monday 
night. Went to the Adelphi with Rees and 
Milliken. 

23rd. Called upon Denman: asked me 
had I heard of Lady Holland’s triumph. 
There are some chambers of the Tuileries 
which are never shown to strangers ; accord- 
ingly Lady H. has long set her heart on 
seeing them. During Louis XVIII. ’s time 
she was always told, in answer to her appli- 
cation, that such a thing was non nomin- 
andum; now, however, it appears, on her 
returning to the charge, the answer has 
been, that there was no door or gate of the 
Tuileries that was not open to Lady Hol- 
land. Bought a copy of a low Sunday 
paper, in which I had the pleasure of find- 
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/ iug myself abused in all the flowers of I from town I wrote a letter to Sydney Smith 
Billingsgate; this “vile little fellow/’ this ) (as I did also to Sir Walter Scott), saying 1 1 


filthy little fellow,” &c. &c. 

24th. Went to Bishop ’a, to look over 
the things that have been done for the 
Greek work. After our singing together 
his glee , “To Greece we give our shining 
blades ,” he turned exultingly to Power, and 
said, "That’s worth one thousand pounds.” 
Presently we tried over my glee, “Here, 
while the moonlight dim,” and he said, 

" That’s worth five hundred.” Called upon 
Lady Donegal ; walked with Barbara and 
Miss Godfrey. Packed up, and took my 
luggage to the Longmans’, who sent it off 
immediately to the mail office. Dined with 
them : nothing could exceed their attention : 
gave me letters of credit on York and Edin- 
burgh. Kenny, at dinner, mentioned that 
Washington Irving, he thinks, is becoming 
independent of literature by the profits he 
derives from the Rouen steamboats, in which 
he is partner with his brother. Started in 
the mail at eight : two lively and (as far as 
the darkness would allow me to judge) 
good-looking girls my companions, who had 
just returned from a trip of four days to 
Calais with Pa (who was outside), and two 
or three more friends. As full of France as 
if they had been there for years : a good deal 
of laugh and talk, till all grew sleepy ; and 
at three in the morning wo parted company. 

25th. Arrived at Stamford, where I 
breakfasted, between six and seven ; got to 
York between eight and nine at night. 

26th. As soon as I was breakfasted, &c. 
called with my letter of introduction from 
the Longmans on Mr. Wilson, who attended 
me and an unknown acquaintance of mine 
that I picked up in the mail, to the Minster. 
Much as I had heard of this glorious pjece 
of architecture, it went beyond my expecta- 
tions. Among the curiosities, the bowl 
given by Archbishop Scroope, with an in- 
scription round it purporting that every one 
who drank out of it should have forty days’ 
indulgence. Went to see the new concert 
room ; walked on the walls ; had also gone 


to the top of the Minster, which was no 
small trial to our legs. Before I started 


should call on him in my way. On my 
arrival at York last night, found he was at 
Mr. Yorke’s (formerly Mr. Sheepshanks, 
who changed his name on marrying Lord 
Hare wood’s sister), and immediately de- 
spatched a letter to him by the post, saying 
how I regretted he was not at home. Fixed 
to dine with old Mr. Wilson at Fulford, two 
miles from York. On returning home found 
a letter from Sydney Smith, saying that Mr. 
and Lady Mary Yorke were most anxious I 
should come out there , but though I should 
not mind any distance to see him in his own 
house, it was not worth the time and expense 
to see him in another person’s, so wrote an 
apology. Col. Thorahul (of the 7th hussars), 
who commands at York, was the bearer of- 
the* note to me. Among the company at 
Fulford was Mrs. John Kemble. She men- 
tioned an anecdote of Piozzi, who on calling 
once upon some old lady of quality, was 
told by the servant “she was indifferent.” 

" Is she indeed ? ” answered Piozzi hulhshly, 

“ then pray tell her I can be as indifferent 
as she,” and walked away. Found a letter 
from Col. Thornhill on my return home, 
begging me to make uso of his horses, car- 
riages, &c. for my “ locomotive adventures ” 
during my stay at York. Wrote him a 
letter of thanks ; am not aware that I know 
Col. Thornhill. 

27th. Started in the coach for Newcastle 
at a quarter before nine j a young man in 
the coach, who was an intimate of Lockhart 
(Scott’s son-in-law), and told me a good 
deal about them. Got a wretched bed at 
Newcastle ; took my place in the Wellington 
for Kelso. 

28th. Up before five and started for 
Kelso ; another young man in the coach 
who knew the Scotts. Mentioned the ap- 
plication made in the High School of the 
motto of the city of Edinburgh, Nisi Dominus 
\frmtra, Unless you are a lord you cannot 
get on here. Arrived at Kelso at a quarter 
to five ; the passengers, who had found me 
out, full of kindness at parting with me. 
Walked before I dined to the bridge, past 
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tlie ruins of Kelso Abbey, and on, by the 
side of the Tweed, to another bridge oppo- 
site Sir John Douglas’s gate. The evening 
delicious: slept at Kelso ; an excellent 

inn. 

29th. Set off between eleven and twelve, 
in a chaise for Sir Walter Scott’s. Stopped 
on the way to see Dryburgh Abbey on the 
grounds of Lord Buchan. The vault of 
Sir Walter Scott’s family is here. Lord 
Buchan’s own tombstone, ready placed, with 
a Latin inscription by himself on it, and a 
cast from his face let into the stone. Forded 
the Tweed below the chain bridge, and passed 
through Melrose, having a peep at the 
Abbey on my way, but reserving my view 
of it till I could see it with Scott himself. 
Arrived at his house about two. His re- 
ception of me most hearty ; we had met but 
once before, so long ago as immediately 
after his publication of the “Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.” After presenting me to 
Lady Scott and his daughter Anne (the 
Lockharts having, unluckily, just gone to 
Edinburgh), he and I started for a walk. 
Said how much he was delighted with Ire- 
land ; the fun of the common people. The 
postilion having run the pole against tho 
corner ol a wall and broken it down, crying 
out, “ Well done pole ! didn’t the pole do it 
elegantly, your honour ? ” Pointing to the 
opposite bank of the river, said it was be- 
lieved still by some of the common people 
that the fairies danced in that spot ; and as 
a proof of it, mentioned a fellow having 
declared before him, in his judicial capacity, 
that having gone to pen his sheep about sun- 
rise in a field two or three miles further 
down the river, he had seen little men and 
women under a hedge, beautifully dressed 
in green and gold ; “the Duke of Buccleugh 
in full dress was nothing to them.” “ Did 
you, by the virtue of your oath, believe 
them to be fairies P ” “I dinna ken ; they 
looked very like the gude people ” (evidently 
believing them to be fairies). The fact 
was, however, that these fairies were pup- 
pets belonging to an itinerant showman, 
which some weavers, in a drunken frolic, 
had taken a fancy to and robbed him of, but, 

i i 

fearing the consequences when sober, had 
thrown them under a hedge, where this, fel- 
low saw them. In talking of the coinjnon- 
ness of poetical talent just now, he said we 
were like Captain Bobadil, who had taught 
the fellows to [A blank left in the MS.' 

The passage referred to is probably in Act 4. 
sc. 2. (Every Man in his Humour) : “ I would 
teach these nineteens the special rules, as 

your punta, your reverso, ' till 

they could all play very near, or altogether 
as well, as myself.”] 

When I remarked that every magazine 
now contained such poetry as would have 
made a reputation for a man some twenty or 
thirty years ago, he said (with much shrewd 
humour in his face), “ Ecod, we were in the 
luck of it, to come before all this talent was 
at work.” Agreed with me that it would 
be some time before a great literaiy reputa- 
tion could be again called up, “unless (lie 
added) something new could be struck out ; 
everything that succeeded lately owing its 
success, in a great degree, to its novelty.” 
Talked a good deal about Byron ; thinks his 
last cantos of Don Juan the most powerful 
things he ever wrote. Talking of the report 
of Lady Byron being about to marry Cun- 
ningham, said he would not believe it. “No, 
no, she must never let another man bear the 
name of husband to her.” In talking of my 
sacrifice of the Memoirs, said he was well 
aware of the honourable feelings that dictated 
it, but doubted whether he would himself 
have consented to it. On my representing, 
however, the strong circumstances of not 
only the sister of Lord Byron (whom he so 
much loved) requiring it, but his two most 
intimate friends, Kinnaird and Hobhouse, 
also insisting earnestly upon the total destruc- 
tion of the MS., and the latter assuring me 
that Lord Byron had expressed to him regret 
for having put such a work out of his own 
power, and had said that he was only 
restrained by delicacy towards me from 
recalling it; when I mentioned these circum- 
stances (and particularly the last), he seemed 
to feel I could not have done otherwise than 

I had done. Thought the family, however, 
bound to furnish me every assistance towards 
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a Life of Lord B. I spoke of the advantage 
of Scotland over Ireland in her national re- 
collections, in which ho agreed and remarked 
the good luck of Scotland, in at last giving 
a king to England. In the spirit of this 
superiority he had himself insisted, in all the 
ceremonials attending the king’s reception in 
Scotland, that England -should yield the 
precedence : there had been some little tiffs 
about it, but the king himself had agreed 
readily to everything proposed to him. In 
talking of Ireland, said that he and Lockhart 
had gone there rather hostilely disposed 
towards the Catholic Emancipation, but that 
they had both returned converts to the 
necessity of conceding it. Dined at half- 
past five.; none but himself, Mr. George 
Iluntly Gordon*, who is making a cata- 
logue of his library, Lady Scott and daugh- 
ter, and a boy, the son of his lost friend 
William Erskine. After dinner pledged 
him in some whisky out of a quaigh; that 
which I drank out of very curious and 
beautiful. Produced several others ; one that 
belonged to Prince Charles, with a glass 
bottom ; others of a larger size, out of which 
he said his great grandfather drank. Very 
interesting tete-a-tete with him after dinner. 
Said that the person who first set him upon 
txying his talent at poetry was Mat. Lewis. 
He had passed the early part of his life with 
a set of clever, rattling, drinking fellows, 
whose thoughts and talents lay wholly out 
of the region of poetry ; he, therefore, had 
never been led to find out his turn for it, 
though always fond of the old ballads. In 
the course of the conversation he, at last (to 
my no small surprise and pleasure), men- 
tioned the novels without the least reserve 
as his own ; “ I then hit upon these novels 
(he said), which have been a mine of wealth 
to me.” Had begun “ Waverley” long before, 
and then thrown it by, till, having occasion 
for some money (to help his brother, I think),' 
he bethought himself of it, but could not 
find the MS.; nor was it till he came to 


• Scott’s amanuensis, who was also at the time 
of Moore’s visit transcribing the first two volumes 
of the “ Life pf Napoleon.” 
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Abbotsford that he at last stumbled upon it. 
By this he made 3000/. The conjectures 
and mystification at first amused him very 
much : wonders himself that the secret was 
so well kept, as about twenty persons knew 
it frqm the first. The story of Jeanie 
Deans founded upon an anonymous letter 
which he received; has never known from 
whom. The circumstance of the girl having 
refused the testimony in court, and then 
taking the journey to obtain her sister’s 
pardon, is a fact. Received some hints also 
from Lady Louisa Stuart (granddaughter, I 
believe, to Lord Bute) ; these the only aids 
afforded to him. His only critic was the 
printer *, who was in the secret, and who now 
and then started objections which he gene- 
rally attended to. Had always been in the 
habit (while wandering alone or shooting) 
of forming stories and following a train of 
adventures in his mind, and these fancies it 
was that formed the groundwork of most of 
his novels. "I find I fail in them now, 
however (he said) ; I cannot make them as 
good as at first. ” He is now near fifty-seven ; 
has no knowledge or feelingf of music; knows 
nothing of Greek ; indebted to Pope for even 
his knowledge of Homer. Spoke of the 
scrape he got into by the false quantity in 
his Latin epitaph on his dog. I said that 
his letter on the subject was worth all the 
prosody that ever existed, and so it is ; no- 
thing was ever in bettor or more manly 
taste. In the evening Miss Scott sung two 
old Scotch songs to the harp. He spoke of 
Mrs. Lockhart (whom he seems thoroughly 
to love) as richer in this style of songs than 
Miss Scott. I then sung several things 
which he seemed to like. Spoke, of my 
happy power of adapting words to music, 
which, he said, he never could attain, nor 
could Byron either. Story of the beggar: 
“Give that man some halfpence and send 
him away ; ” “ I never go away under six- 
pence.” Spoke of the powers of all Irishmen 
for oratory; the Scotch, on the contrary, 
cannot speak; no Scotch orator can be 
named ; no Scotch actors. Told me Lock- 
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hart was about to undertake the Quarterly, 
has agreed for five years; salary 1200/. 
a year, and if he writes a certain number of 
articles it will be 1500/. a year to him. 
Spoke of Wordsworth’s absurd vanity about 
his own poetry; the more remarkable as 
Wordsworth seems otherwise a manly fellow. 
Story told him by Wordsworth, of Sir 
George Beaumont saying one day to Crabbe, 
at Murray’s, on Crabbe putting an extin- 
guisher on a tallow candle which had been 
imperfectly put out, and the smoke of which 
was (as Sir G. Beaumont said) curling up 
in graceful wreaths, " What, you a poet, and 
do that?” This Wordsworth told Scott 
was a set-off against the latter’s praises of 
Crabbe, and as containing his own feelings 
on the subject, as well as Sir G. Beaumont’s. 
What wretched twaddle I Described Words- 
worth’s manly endurance of his poverty. 
Scott has dined with him at that time in his 
kitchen; but though a kitchen, all was 
neatness in it. Spoke of Campbell ; praised 
his Ilohenlinden, &c. ; considered his “ Plea- 
sures of Hope ” as very inferior to these 
lesser pieces. Talked of Holt, the Wicklow 
brigand, who held out so long in the 
mountains, and who distinguished himself 
on many occasions by great generosity ; once 
or twice gave up men who had been guilty 
of acts of cruelty ; is still alive, keeping (I 
believe), a public-houso, and in good repute 
for quietness. Sir Walter Scott had wished 
much to have some talk with him, but 
feared it might do the man harm, by giving 
him high notions of himself, &c. &c. “ I 

could have put,” says he, “a thousand pounds 
in his pocket, by getting him to tell simply 
the adventures in which he had been en- 
gaged, and then dressing them up for him.” 
In speaking of the circumstances in which 
my intimacy with Byron began, and giving 
him an account of the message from Greville 
that followed, he spoke as if the thought 
had occurred to him at that time, whether 
he ought not himself to have taken notice, 
in the same manner, of what Byron had said 
of him. 

30th. A very stormy day. Sir W. im- 
patient to take me out to walk, though the 


ladies said we should be sure of a ducking. 
At last a tolerably fair moment came, and 
we started ; he would not take a great coat. 
Had explained to me after breakfast, the 
drawings in the breakfast room, done by jiii 
amateur at Edinburgh, W. Sharpe, and al- 
luding to traditions of the Scotts of Harden, 
Sir Walter’s ancestors. The subject of one 
of them was the circumstance of a young 
man of the family being taken prisoner in 
an incursion on the grounds of a neighbour- 
ing chief, who gave him his choice, whether 
he should be hanged or marry his daughter 
" muckle-mouthed Meg.” The sketch re- 
presents the young man as hesitating; a 
priest advising him to tho marriage, and 
pointing to the gallows on a distant hill, 
while Meg herself is stretching her wide 
mouth in joyful anticipation of a decision in 
her favour. The other sketch is founded on 
the old custom of giving a hint to the guests 
that the last of the beeves had been devoured, 
by serving up nothing but a pair of spurs 
under one of the covers ; the dismay of the 
party at the uncovering of the dish, is 
cleverly expressed. Our walk was to the 
cottage of W. Laidlaw, his bailiff, a man 
who had been reduced from better circum- 
stances, and of whom Scott spoke with much 
respect as a person every way estimable. 
His intention was, he said, to ask him to 
walk down and dine with us to-day. The 
cottage, and the mistress of it veiy homely, 
but the man himself, with his broad Scotch 
dialect, showing the quiet self-possession of 
a man of good sense. The storm grew 
violent, and we sat some time. Scott said 
he could enumerate thirty places, famous in 
Scottish song, that could be pointed out 
from a hill in his neighbourhood : Yarrow, 
Ettrick, Gala Water, Bush-aboon Traquair, 
Selkirk ("Up with the souters of Selkirk ”), 
the bonny Cowden Knowes, &c. &c. Men- 
tioned that the Duke of Wellington had 
once wept, in speaking to him about Water- 
loo, saying that “ the next dreadful thing to 
a battle lost was a battle won.” Company 
to dinner, Sir Adam Ferguson, (an old 
schoolfellow and friend of Scott), his lady, 
and Col. Ferguson. Drew out Sir Adam 
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(as lie had promised me he would) to tell 
some of his military stories, which were very 
amusing. Talked of amateurs in battles; 
the Duke of Richmond at Waterloo, &c. &c.; 
the little regard that is had of them. A 
story of one who had volunteered with a 
friend of his to the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen, and after a severe cannonade, when 
a sergeant of marines came to report the loss, 
he said (after mentioning Jack This and 
Tom That, who had been killed), "Oh, 
please your Honour, I forgot to say that the 
volunteer gentleman has had his head shot 
off.” Scott mentioned as a curious circum- 
stance that, at the same moment, the Duke 
of Wellington should have been living in 
one of Buonaparte’s palaces, and Buonaparte 
in the Duke’s old lodgings at St. Helena; 
had heard the Duke say laughingly to some 
one who asked what commands he had to 
St. Helena, "Only tell Bony that I hope 
he finds my old lodgings at Longwood as 
comfortable as I find his in the Champs 
Ely sees.” Mentioned the story upon which 
the Scotch song of "Dainty Davie,” was 
founded. Talking of ghosts, Sir Adam said 
that Scott and he had seen one, at least, 
while they were once drinking together ; a 
very hideous fellow appeared suddenly be- 
tween them whom neither knew anything 
about, but whom both saw. Scott did not 
deny it, but said they were both " fou,” and 
not very capable of judging whether it was 
a ghost or not. Scott said that the only two 
men, who had ever told him that they had 
actually seen a ghost, afterwards put an fend 
to themselves. One was Lord Castlereagh, 
who had himself mentioned to Scott his 
seeing the " radiant-boy.” It was one night 
when he was in barracks, and the face 
brightened gradually out of the fireplace, 
and approached him. Lord Castlereagh 
stepped forwards to it, and it receded again, 
and faded into the same place. It is gene- 
rally stated to have been an apparition at- 
tached to the family, and coming occasionally 
to presage honours and prosperity to him 
before whom it appeared, but Lord Castle- 
reagh gave no such account of it to Scott, 
j It was the Duke of Wellington made Lord 


[Mtat. 48. 

I Castlereagh tell the Story to Sir Walter, 
and Lord C. told it without hesitation, and 
! as if believing in it implicitly. Told of the 
Provost of Edinburgh showing the curiosities 
of that city to the Persian ambassador,; im- 
patience of the latter, and the stammering 
hesitation of the former. "Many pillar, 
wood pillar? stone pillar, eh?” "Ba-ba- 
ba-ba,” stammered the Provost. "Ah, you 
not know ; var well. Many book here : write 
book? print book, eh?” "Ba-ba-ba-ba.” 
"Ah, you not know; var well.” A few 
days after, on seeing the Provost pass his 
lodgings, threw up the window and cried, 
"Ah, how you do?” "Ba-ba-ba.” "Ah, you 
not know ; var well ; ” and shut down the 
window. Account of the meeting between 
Adam Smith and Johnson* as given by 
Smith himself. Johnson began by attacking 
Ilume. " I saw (said Smith) this was 
meant at me, so I merely put him right as 
to a matter of fact.” "Well, what did he 
say ? ” " He said it was a lie.” " And what 
did you say to that ? ” "I told him he was 
a son of a b — h.” Good this, between two 
sages. Boswell’s father indignant at his 
son’s attaching himself (as he said) to "a 
Dominie, who kippit a sckule, and ca’d it 
an academy.” Some doubts, after dinner, 
whether we should have any singing, it 
being Sunday. Miss Scott seemed to think 
the rule might be infringed in my case ; but 
Scott settled the matter more decorously, by 
asking the Fergusons to come again to dinner 
next day, and to bring the Misses Ferguson. 

31st. Set off after breakfast, Scott, Miss 
Scott, and I, to go to Melrose Abbey. Told 
him I had had a strong idea of coming on as 
far as Melrose from Kelso on Friday night, 
in order to see the Abbey by the beautiful 
moonlight we had then ; but that I thought 
it still better to reserve myself for the chance 
of seeing it with him, though I had heard 
he was not fond now of showing it. He 
answered, that in general he was not ; but 
that I was, of course, an exception. I think 
it was on this morning that he said, laying 


• This story, it has been proved, by Mr. Croker 
and Mr. M*Cullocb, has no foundation. — Ed. 
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his hand cordially on my breast, “Now, my 
dear Moore, we are friends for life.” For- 
got to mention that, in the answer which he 
sent to me to Newcastle, and which was 
forwarded after me to Abbotsford, he offered, 
if I would let him know when I should reach 
Kelso, to come for me there in his carriage ; 
nothing, indeed, could be more kind and 
cordial than the whole of his reception of me. 
Explained to me all the parts of the Abbey, 
assisted by the sexton, a shrewd, hardy- 
mannered fellow, who seemed to have 
studied eveiything relating to it con amore. 
Went up to a room in the sexton’s house, 
which was filled with casts, done by himself, 
from the ornaments, heads, See. of the Ab- 
bey. Scott, seeing a large niche empty, said, 
“Johnny, I’ll give you the Virgin and Child to 
put there.” Seldom have I seen a happier 
face than Johnny exhibited at this news ; it 
was all over smiles. As we went downstairs, 
Scott said to him, “Johnny, if there’s another 
anti-popish rising, you’ll have your house 
pulled about your ears.” When we got in- 
to the carnage, I said, “You have made that 
man very happy. ” “ Good (said Sir W alter), 

then there are two of us pleased, for I did 
not know what to do with that Virgin and 
Child. Mamma (Lady Scott) will be par- 
ticularly glad to get rid of it.” A less 
natural man would have left me under the 
impression that he had done really a very 
generous thing. Sir W. bought one of the 
books giving a description of the Abbey 
(written every word of it by the sexton), 
and presented it to me. Went from thence 
to the cottage of the Lockharts, which is 
very retired and pretty ; and then proceeded 
to pay a visit to the Fergusons just near, 
Could not help thinking, during this quiet, 
homely visit, how astonished some of those 
foreigners would be, to whom the name of 
Sir Walter Scott is encircled with so much 
romance, to see the plain, quiet, neighbourly 
manner with which he took his seat among 
these old maids, and the familiar ease with 
which they treated him in return ; no country 
squire, with but half an idea in his head, 
could have fallen into the gossip of a hum- 
drum country visit more unassumingly. 


This is charming. Left Miss Scott to pro- 
ceed home in the carriage; and he and I 
walked. Took me through a wild and 
pretty glen called “Thomas the Rhymer’s 
Glen.” Told me of his introduction to the 
Prince by Adam ; their whole talk about the 
Pretender. The Prince asked him, would 
he have joined the Jacobites; “it would 
have been wretched taste of me (said Scott) 
to have said I would, and I merely answered 
that I should have, at least, wanted one 
motive against doing so in not knowing his 
I lioyal Highness.” Adam said afterwards, 
that the only difference as to Jacobitism 
between him and tho Prince, during the con- 
versation, was, that the Prince always said 
“tho Pretender,” and Scott said “Prince 
Charles.” Mentioned that when Buona- 
parte expressed himself shocked at the 
murder of the Emperor Paul, Louche said, 

“ Mats , Sire , e'est wne espece de destitutim 
propre d ce pays-ld .” On my taking this op- 
portunity of saying that I doubted whether I 
ought to allude to a work which it was sup- 
posed he was writing, “The Life of Buona- 
parte,” he said that it was true, and that he 
had already finished, I think, more than a 
volume of it, but had now suspended his 
task for the puposo of writing a novel on the 
subject of the “Civil Wars,” in which he 
expected to make something of the character 
of Cromwell, whoso politics he certainly did 
not like, but in whom there were some noble 
points which he should like to throw light 
on. It gave me pleasure to find that some 
of the views he expressed of the character of 
Napoleon were liberal ; talked with scorn of 
the wretched attempts to decry his courage. 

I said how well calculated the way in which 
Scott had been brought up was to make a 
writer of poetry and romance, as it combined 
all that knowledge of rural life and rural 
legends which is to be gained by living 
among the peasantry and joining in their 
sports, with all the advantages which an 
aristocratic education gives. I said that the 
want of this manly training showed itself in 
my poetry, which would perhaps have had a 
far more vigorous character if it had not been 
for the sort of boudoir education I had re- 
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ceived. (The only thing, indeed, that con- 
duced to brace and invigorate my mind was 
the strong political feelings that were stirring 
around me when I was a boy, and in which I 
took a deep and most ardent interest.) Scott 
was good-natured enough to dissent from all 
this. His grandfather, he told me, had been, 
when a young man, very poor ; and a shep- 
herd, who had lived with the family, came 
and offered him the loan of (I believe all the 
money he had) thirty pounds, for the purpose 
[ of stocking a farm with sheep. The grand- 
father accepted it, and went to the fair, but 
instead of buying the sheep, he laid out the 
whole sum on a horse, much to the horror 
of the poor shepherd. Having got the horse, 
however, into good training and order, he 
appeared on him at a hunt, and showed him 
off in such style, that he immediately found 
a purchaser for him at twice the sum he cost 
him, and then, having paid the shepherd 
his 30/., he laid out the remainder in sheep, 
and prospered considerably. Pointed out to 
me the tower where he was bom. His father 
and uncle went off to join the rebels in 1746, 
but were brought back ; himself still a sort of 
Jacobite ; has a feeling of horror at the very 

name of the Duke of Cumberland 

Came to a pretty lake where he fed a large 
beautiful swan, that seemed an old favourite 
of his. The Fergusons to dinner; maiden 
sisters and all. Showed me before dinner, in 
a printed song book, a very pretty ballad by 
his bailiff, Mr. Laidlaw, called " Lucy’s Flit- 
ting.” In the evening I sung, and all seemed 
very much pleased ; Sir Adam, too, and his 
brother the Colonel, sung. Scott confessed 
that he hardly knew high from low in music. 
Told .him Lord Byron knew nothing of 
music, but still had a strong feeling of some 
of those I had just sung, particularly " When 
he who adores thee ; ” that I have some- 
times seen the tears come into his eyes at 
some of my songs. Another great favourite 
of his was "Though the last glimpse of 
Erin,” from which he confessedly borrowed 
a thought for his "Corsair,” and said to me, 
"It was shabby of me, Tom, not to acknow- 
ledge that theft.” "I dare say,” said Scott, 
"Byron’s feelings and mine about music are 


pretty much the same.” His true delight, 
however, was visible after supper, when Sir 
Adam sung some old Jacobite songs ; Scott’s 
eyes sparkled, and his attempts to join in 
chorus showed much more of the will than 
the deed. "Hey, Tutti tutte,” was sung in 
the true orthodox manner, all of us standing 
round the table with hands crossed and 
joined, and chorusing every verse with all 
our might and main ; he seemed to enjoy all 
this thoroughly. Asked him this morning 
whether he was not a great admirer of 
Bruce the traveller ; said he was his delight ; 
and I could have sworn so. 

November 1st. Scott proposed to take 
me to- day to the castle of Newark, a place 
of the Duke of Buccleugh’s. Sat with 
him some time in his study : saw a copy of 
the " Moniteur ” there, which he said he 
meant to give to the Advocates’ Library 
when he was done with it. I said that 
what astonished foreigners most was the 
extent of his knowledge. " Ah, that sort of 
knowledge (he answered) is very superficial.” 

I remarked that the manual labour alone of 
copying out his works seemed enough to 
have occupied all the time he had taken in 
producing them. "I write,” he answered, i 
" very quick ; that comes of being brought 
up under an attorney.” Writes chiefly in 
the morning, from seven till breakfast time : ; 
told me the number of pages he could gene* j 
rally produce in the day, but I do not 
accurately remember how much it was. 
Mentioned to him that Lord Byron repeated 
to me the first hundred and twenty lines of 
" Lara ” immediately after they were written, 
and said he had done them either that mov- 
ing or the evening before, I forgot which.* 
Went out at twelve in the open carriage, he 
and I and Miss Scott ; the day very lowering. 
Showed me where the Ettrick and Yarrow 
join. The Yarrow grows beautiful near the 
gate of the Duke, and the walk by it through 
the grounds t is charming. Lunched in a 
little summer-house beyond the bridge. 
Showed me a deep part of the river into 
which he foimd Mungo Park once throwing 
stones : Park said it reminded him of what 
he used to do in Africa to try the depth of 
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the rivers. After his return from Africa he 
opened an apothecary’s shop in Selkirk, but 
the passion for wandering would not allow 
him to remain quiet. Day cleared up as 
we returned home. Saw the place where 
Montrose was defeated ; four hundred Irish- 
men shot near it after the battle. In 
talking of his ignorance of music, Scott said 
he had been once employed in a case where 
a purchaser of a fiddle had been imposed on 
as to its value. He found it necessaiy to 
prepare himself by reading all about fiddles 
in the Encyclopaedias, &c., and having got 
the names of Straduerius, Amati, &c. glibly 
on his tongue, got swimmingly through his 
cause. Not long after this, dining at the 
Duke of Hamilton’s, he found himself left 
alone after dinner with the Duke, who had 
but two subjects he could talk of, hunting 
and music. Having exhausted hunting, 
Scott thought he would bring forward his 
lately acquired learning in fiddles; upon 
which the Duke grew quite animated, and 
immediately whispered some orders to the 
butler, in consequence of which there soon 
entered the room about half a dozen tall 
servants all in red, each bearing a fiddle case ; 
and Scott found his knowledge brought to 
no less a test than that of telling by the 
tones of each fiddle, as the Duke played it, 
by what artist it was made. “ By guessing 
and management,” he said, “I got on pretty 
well till we were, to my great relief, sum- 
moned to coffee.” Mentioned an anecdote 
which he had heard from Lady Swinton of 
her seeing, when a child, a strange young 
lady in the room whom she took for a spirit, 
from her vanishing the moment she turned 
her head. It was a person whom her mother 
kept concealed, from some cause, within the 
panel : this evidently suggested the circum- 
stance in one of his novels. On our return 
home foimd that two gentlemen were waiting 
to see Sir Walter; proved to be young 
Demidoff, son of the rich Russian, who has 
been sent to Edinburgh for his education, 
and with his tutor, was now come to pay a 
visit to Sir Walter.* Much talk with the 


* A gentleman who was at Abbotsford at the 


young man, who is very intelligent, about 
Russian literature. I mentioned the “Fables ” 
of Kriloff, of which I had seen a translation 
in French, and in one of which he talks of 
Voltaire being roasted in hell ct petti feu. 
This translation, Demidoff said, was a very 
bad one. Sung in the evening ; much pressed 
by Scott to defer my departure for a day or 
two. 

2nd. While I was dressing, Mr.. Gordon 
(the gentleman who is employed making a 
catalogue of the library) came into my room, 
and requested, as a great favour, a lock of 
my hair : told him to be careful how he cut 
it, as Mrs. Moore would be sure to detect 
the “rape.” The carriage being ordered 
immediately after breakfast, to take me to 
the coach and young Demidoff* and his tutor 
to Melrose Abbey, I took leave of Scott, who 
seemed (as my companions afterwards re- 
marked) to feel much regret at parting with 
me. Finding a place in the Jedburgh coach, 

I set off for Edinburgh. Some talk among 
the people in the coach about Scott ; said he 
was “ a very peculiar man,” and seemed all 
to agree that he had chosen a very bad situ- 
ation for his house. Went outside for the 
last two or three stages, in order to see the 
country, but it was all dreary and barren. 
The entrance, however, into Edinburgh most 
striking ; the deep ravine between the two 
towns, the picturesque sites of the buildings 
on the heights and in the depths, the grand 
openings to the sea, all is magnificent and 
unlike everything else. By the bye, talking 
with the guard about Abbotsford, ho told 
me Lady Scott had said that “ it was quite 
an hotel in everything but pay.” Took a 
hackney coach anddrove to William Murray’s 
(husband to Bessy’s sister), having received 
a letter from him at Abbotsford, entreating 
me to take a bed at his house. Found Anne 
not so much altered (though it is fourteen 
years since we last met) as Bessy led me to 
expect. A note while we were at dinner 
from Murray’s sister, Mrs. Siddons, to ask 

time, declares that it was Count Orloff, a nephew 
of the Count Orloff who holds a high station at the 
Russian Court, who was Sir Walter Scott’s guest, 
and not M. Demidoff. — E d. 



me if not too fatigued; to drink tea there, the subject.” "Here, however;” added 
We went ; none but herself and daughters ; Jeffrey, “is a convincing proof that you can 
sung a little, though very hoarse ; one of the think and reason solidly and manfully, and 
Miss S.’s also sung. Had written to Jeffrey treat the gravest and most important subjects 
after dinner to say I was come, and would in a manner worthy of them. I look upon 


be out with him at Craigcrook to-morrow ; 
an answer from him to say, “ Why not to- 
night ?” 

3rd. Went out with Murray and a Mr. 
Bridges to see the town; the day, though it 


the part of your book that relates to Sheridan 
himself as comparatively worthless; it is 
for the historical and political views that I 
value it ; and am, indeed, of opinion, that you 
have given us the only clear, fair, and manly 


looked dull, very clear, and favourable for account of the public transactions of the last 
seeing the distant hills. Went up to the fifty years that we possess.” Walked up to 


Castle, thence through some of the old town 
to CaVton HVil. Was quite enchanted with 


the wooded hill opposite the house, and 
caught some beautiful views of the Forth 


! the views of the Forth ; could see the Isle of and its islands, as well as of Edinburgh. 


j May and the snow on Ben Lomond . Had I Went into town in a hackney coach with I 
^ soup /it a restaurant on C alt on Hill: re- l Jeffrey and Mrs. Miller : walked about with ( 
turned home to meet Jeffrey , who came and I Jeffrey : called upon Lady Keith. Flahault 
proposed that I should call upon him at his I in Edinburgh , but not at home: promised j 


town-house in a coach at half-past four. 
Hid so; Craigcrook about three miles off: 
no one at dinner but Mrs. Jeffrey, a Mrs. 
Miller, and Cockbum *, the celebrated bar- 
rister. Cockbum very reserved and silent ; 
but full, as I understand, of excellent fun 
and mimicry when he chooses. A good 
deal of chat with Jeffrey before going to 
bed; cannot bear to stir without his wife 


she would make him come to dinner at 
Jeffrey’s to-day, if he could. Called at 
Black’s the bookseller, at Constable’s, at Sir 
Henry Moncrieff’s : sat some time with this 
fine old man, who seems to be much looked 
up to. Returned to Craigcrook at half-past 
four with Thomson * (Mackintosh’s friend), 
John A. Murray f, and Jeffrey. A large 
party to dinner : Lord Mackenzie (son of 


and child; requires something living and the “Man of Feeling”), Mr. and Mrs. Kay, 


breathing near him, and is miserable when 
alone. Slept in a curious bedroom, with 
two turrets for dressing-rooms. This house 
was once a madhouse, and it was a common 
saying of any one that was flighty, “ Ho is 
only fit for Craigcrook.” 

4th. After breakfast, sitting with J effrey 
in his beautiful little Gothic study (from 
which he looks out on grounds sloping up to 


my old friend Shannon, &c. &c. Sung in 
the evening, J effrey having had a pianoforte 
sent expressly for the purpose. Have seldom 
seen people more pleased : obliged to repeat 
“ Ship, ahoy ! ” “ The Watchman,” &c. 

5th. After breakfast, young Stoddart 
(grandson to Sir H. Moncrieff) came out to 
beg I would fix a day to dine with Sir 
Henry : fixed for next Tuesday. Set off to 


a high-wooded hill), he told me, at much walk to town, hut, near the house, met the 
length, his opinion of my Life of Sheridan, « Man of Feeling ” coming out to call upon 
Thinks it a work of great importance to my llie# Jeffrey put me into the carriage to 
fame : people inclined to depreciate my him, and he carried me into town. Told me 
talents have always said, “ Yes, Moore can, that what put him upon writing “Julia de 
it is true, write pretty songs, and launch a Roubigny,” was a wish expressed by Lord 
smart epigram, but there is nothing solid in Kaimes for a novel without love in it. 
him.” Even of Captain Rock they said, “A Dosed me with old stories and civility; and 
lively, flashy work, but the style not fit for 

* Mr. Thomas Thomson. 

* Afterwards Lord Cockbum, who became the f The late Lord Murray, one of the best, kindest, 
biographer of Lord Jeffrey. and most generous men that ever lived.— Ed. 
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having stopped his carriage half way down 
a hill, in order to introduce me to his 
daughter, who was coming up it, left me at 
last at Murray’s house. Walked out with 
Murray, and went to see Holyrood House : 
felt, as I looked at the wretched lodgings 
around it for the privileged, how much better 
I had been within the rules of the Allde des 
Veuves, in 1820. Dined at Mrs. Siddons’s, 
with Murray and Anne : company, the Lord 
Provost, Shannon, &c. &c. A party in the 
evening : Miss Gibson Craig, a pretty girl ; 
two other nice girls, Miss Wilsons, very good 
musicians, rather a rare thing, it appears, in 
Scotland. Sung with them some Italian 
duets and trios : one of them sung my own 
" Say what shall be our sport to-day P ” 
The evening agreeable. 

Otk. Went off with Murray, in a hackney- 
coach to see Koslyn Castle; the day clear 
and sunny, and, considering the time of the 
year, very favourable for the purpose. The 
colouring of the leaves, rocks, and water 
brought out beautifully by the sunshine. 
Did not go on to Hawthornden : the chapel 
very curious. Limched at the inn, well and 
cheaply. Company to dinner at Murray’s, 
John Wilson, the professor of Moral Philo- 
aophy (author of the novels, Blackwood, &c.), 
Ballantyne the printer (Scott’s friend, and, 
as Scott told me, the only critic he had for 
his novels), and Shannon. Wilson an odd 
person, but amusing ; his imitation of Words- 
worth’s Monologues excellent. Spoke of my 
Sheridan ; thinks the bon mots I have re- 
ported of his very poor ; told him I agreed 
with him in this, but was obliged to put 
them in, both from the outcry there would 
have been, had I not given anecdotes, and 
the value in which most of those I have given 
are held by Rogers, Lord Holland, &c., par- 
ticularly the reply to Tarleton about the 
mule and the ass, which I saw no great 
merit in myself, but which Lord H. and 
Rogers always quote with praise. All agreed 
in thinking it not only poor, but hardly in- 
telligible. * Wilson praised my book warmly, 

* Sheridan’s joke to Tarleton. Any one might 
think the wit poor (although I do not agree with 
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and said that it was only so far unfair that 
the biographer had in every page outshone 
his subject Seemed not to think vary 
highly of Sheridan’s genius ; and in speaking 
of his great unreportedspeech, said it appeared 
to him utterly impossible that, with such 
powers as his, he should ever have produced 
anything deserving of such high praises. 
In comparing prose with poetry, remarked, 
in order to prove the inferiority of the former, 
that there have been great schools of poetry, 
butno school ofprose. Sat drinking till rather 
late, and sat again with Wilson after supper, 
till past one. Not being able to dine with 
him any day before I go, fixed to sup at his 
house next Tuesday. 

7th. Walked about with John A. Murray: 
went with him to the Advocates’ Library ; 
rather too gay and ornamented ; fitter for 
ladies than lawyers. Called at Black’s, the 
bookseller, who showed me a letter from the 
Longmans, saying the demand for the “ Life” 
was “ prodigious,” and that they were bring- 
ing out the third edition. Called on Lady 
Keith; her children at dinner ; lunched with 
them ; fixed to dine with her on Wednes- 
day. Proved to me that I could perform 
all my visits to my Scotch friends in ten 
days, going to Lord Dunmore’s on Monday, 
thence on Tuesday to her, where I should 
be saved the trouble of going to the Gwydirs 
by seeing them with her; and so on she 
traced the route for me, to Lord Belhaven’s, 
the Dalrymple-IIamiltons’, &c. &c. Should 
like it much, but too late in the season, and 
cannot, at all events, spare the time. Went 
to John A. Murray’s at five to be taken out to 
Jeffrey's. McCulloch, the political econo- 
mist, went with us. Said he was very much 
pleased with the remarks I had made in the 
" Life,” relative to the debates on the com- 
mercial treaty with France, *md the Irish 
propositions : Lord Lansdowne’s speech on 

them), but the joke is clear enough. “ I was on a 
horse, and now I’m on an elephant,” t. e. “ I was 
high above others, but now I am much higher.” 

« You were on an ass, and now you’re on a mule,” 
said Sheridan ; t. e. “ You were stupid and now 
you’re obstinate.” For quick repartee in conversa- 
tion, there are few things better. — J. R. 
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the latter measure; one; he said; of consider- 
able ability. A large party to dinner at 
Jeffrey’s : Mr. and Mrs. Fullarton (she a fine 
woman), Mr. * and Mrs. Rutherford (the latter, 
I foimd, an old acquaintance of mine in Ire- 
land, Sophia Stewart), a Mr. Mure, a young 
man, only twenty-two, whom Jeffrey men- 
tioned to me as having given great promise of 
talent, and as being the author of some late 
articles in the “ Review,” on Spanish poetry, 
&c. &c. Sung a good deal in the evening, 
and had no reason to complain of any want 
of enthusiasm in my audience. A Miss 
Young played two or three things with much 
feeling. 

6th. Company to breakfast, Capt. Basil 
Hall and his wife, old Mackenzie, &c. &c. 
Sung for them after breakfast. Have more 
than once seen Jeffrey (though he professes 
rather to dislike music) with tears in his 
eyes while I sang u There’s a Song of the 
Olden Time,” one of those that make the 
most impression. J ohn A. Murray, having sent 
out his gig for me, I took leave of Craigcrook, 
leaving, I hope, as pleasant recollections of 
my visit as I brought away with me. Let- 
ters from Mrs. Dugald Stewart and old Mr. 
Fletcher (a friend of Mackintosh’s), full of 
the moat flattering kindness. Mrs. Stewart 
says that her husband would have come 
expressly to Edinburgh to meet me, if it was 
not for the bad weather, and Mr. Fletcher, 
with many praises of my writings, expresses 
his regret that his infirmities would not 
allow him to do the same : both invite me 
to tlieir houses. Took my place in the mail 
for Thursday morning. Dined at Sir Henry 
Moncrieff’s: company, Jeffrey, J. A. Murray, 
Dr. Thomson, young Stoddart and his sister, 
and one or two more. Sung to a wretched 
pianoforte in the evening. Went from thence 
to Miss Sinclair’s ; with W. Murray’s assist- 
ance escaped early, and he and I went to 
sup at Wilson’s. An odd set collected 
there; among others the poet Ilogg. We 
had also Williams, the Rector of the Aca- 
demy, the person to whom Lockhart ad- 


* Afterwards Lord Advocate, and subsequently 
a Lord of Session. 


dressed “Peter’s Letters;” said to be an 
able man; some ladies too, one of whom 
sung duets with an Italian singing-master : 
a fine contrast between this foreigner and 
Hogg, who yelled out savagely two or three 
Scotch songs, and accompanied the burden 
of one of them by labouring away upon the 
hare shoulders of the ladies who sat on each 
side of him. He and I very cordial together ; 
wanted me to let him drive me to his farm 
next day, to see wife and bairns. I was 
much pressed to sing, but there being no 
pianoforte could not ; at last, in order not to 
seem fine (the great difficulty one has to get 
over in such society), sung the “Boys of 
Kilkenny.” 

9th. Called upon Constable, and sat some 
time with him : thence to Ballantyne’s with 
Murray, and sung for Mrs. B. and a party 
there (among whom was G. Thompson, editor 
of the “ Scotsman ”) though in violent pain ; 
never, however, sung better, and they all 
seemed much pleased. On coming home, 
Murray insisted upon sending for Dr. Ross. 
Went to dine at Lady Keith’s : company, only 
themselves, Jeffrey, John A. Murray, and 
Stewart. Flahault gave me twenty drops of * 
laudanum before dinner ; so ill I could not 
stay at table. Flahault took me down to 
his bedroom, and attended me with all the 
kindness that makes brave, warm-hearted sol- 
diers like him such good nurses. Lay on his 
bed for some time, and then returned to the 
table. A good many people in the evening 
whom I should like to have known something 
of ; among others, Cranstoun, but my head 
was turning round and I could enjoy nothing. 
Murray all kindness ; surrounded me with 
all possible comforts at night. 

10th. Much better this morning, but de- 
termined to put off my departure till Sunday 
(13th). Stayed at home all day. Flahault 
called upon me, and sat some time. 

11th. Went out in a hackney-coach: 
called upon Lady Keith, &c. Dined at 
home with the Murrays * ; Dr. Ross of our 
party. Murray full of talent and fun. * * * 
His story of “ Jobson of Dundee ; ” ossifica- 


* Mr. Moore’s brother and sister-in-law. 
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tion of ihe heart } bones turning to stones, 
and blood to mortar. His story of the fellow 
acting with Kemble in “ Ooriolanus,” and 
in the speech where he accuses Ooriolanus : 

« For that he has 

(As much as in him lies) from time to time 

Envied against the people, seeking means 

To pluck away their power.” 

The fellow forgetting his part here, looked 
fiercely at Kemble, and added, “And that 
he is always seen going’’ about the streets, 
making every one uncomfortable.” At the 
end of the play, the unfortunate actor went 
to apologise for this awkwardness, but Kem- 
ble merely looked bitterly at him, and said, 
“ Beast ! ” Story of the little girl, on being 
asked what kind of an animal man was, “He 
is a tripod.” Lord Sidmouth said that the 
great art of a Speaker of the House of 
Commons was “to know what to overlook j ” 
applied by Murray to the manager of a 
theatre. 

12th. Went to the Courts after break- 
fast: found out Jeffrey and walked about 
with him to see everything, being myself 
the greatest show of the place and followed 
by crowds from court to court. Had the 
pleasure of seeing Scott sitting at his table, 
under a row of as dull-looking judges as need 
be. Jeffrey asked him to dine to meet me, 
and though I had already refused Jeffrey 
(in order to dine with the Murrays), I could 
not resist this temptation: begged of Jeffrey 
to dine pretty early, in order that I might 
see the theatre. Met Scott afterwards, and 
told him this arrangement. “Very well,” 
lie said, “ I’ll order my carriage to come at 
eight o’clock, and I’ll just step down to the 
playhouse with you myself.” Company at 
Jeffrey’s, Mr. and Mrs. Rutherford, Thom- 
son, &c. Sir Walter a different man from 
what he was at Abbotsford,* a good deal 
more inert, and, when he did come into 
play, not near so engaging or amusing. 
When the carriage came, he and I and 
Thomson went to the theatre, and I could 
see that Scott anticipated the sort of recep- 
tion I met with. We went into the front 
boxes, and the moment we appeared, the 

whole pit rose, turned towards us, fad ap- 
plauded vehemently. Scott said, “Itis 
you, it is you $ you must rise and make your 
acknowledgment.” I hesitated for some 
time, but on hearing them shout out “ Moore, 
Moore,” I rose and bowed my best for two 
or three minutes. This scene was repeated 
after the two next acts, and the “Irish 
Melodies ” were played each time by the 
orchestra. Soon after my first reception, 
Jeffrey and two of the ladies arrived, and 
sat in the front before us, Scott and I being 
in the second row. He seemed highly 
pleased with the way I was received, and 
said several times, “ This is quite right. I 
am glad my countrymen have returned the 
compliment for me.” There was occasion- 
ally some discontent expressed by the gal- 
leries at our being placed where they could 
not see us ) and Murray told me afterwards, 
that he wondered they bore it so well. We 
had taken the precaution of ordering that 
we should be shown into one of the side 
boxes, but the proper box-keeper was out 
of the way when we came. At about ten 
o’clock we came away, I having first re- 
newed my acquaintance with Mrs. Coutts, 
who was with the Duke of St. Alban’s in 
a box near us. Home very tired with my 
glory, and had to pack for the morning. 

13th. Up before six : found that Murray, 
in order to be ready for me, had sat up read- 
ing all night. Got to the mail coach office 
in time, and was off at seven. A gentleman 
came into the coach in the middle of the 
day, who after some time guessed who I was 
and asked my name. Said he had been 
with some friends in Scotland, who were 
full of indignation at the people of Edin- 
burgh for not giving me a public dinner j 
assured him that the people of Edinburgh 
were not in fault, as such a tribute had been 
proposed to mo, but that the shortness of 
my stay rendered it impossible. 

14th. Got to Manchester in the morning. 
Had a letter of introduction from Constable 
to a gentleman of the town, but was too 
tired to deliver it. Resolved to give up my 
original intention of visiting Derbyshire, 
and to get, as soon as possible, home. 

T) T> 
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15th. Started in the coach for Binning- to the flattering letter he wrote me on the 
ham, where I arrived at night. An odd subject is but too true. “ You are just of a 
fellow (an Irishman) in the travellers’ room, standing that enables you to view the events 
which was very full, recognised me, and of which I treat historically ; but those who 
after various civilities, begging me to draw were themselves actors in the scene will not, 
nearer to the fire, &c., came up to me and I fear, take so favourable a view of my im- 
said in a whisper, “ I know who you are : partiality.” The points which Lord Lans- 
whisht ! the last time I saw you, you were downe mentioned as objectionable were 
only seven years ould, and I little thought first, the censure upon those who attended 
what a great man you would become. l)o the funeral ; secondly, what I have said, as 
you remember Mr. Molloy ? ” So he went to the surrender of principle by those Whigs 
on. Got to bed, having taken my place in who coalesced with Lord Grenville ; and, 
the Bath coach for the morning. thirdly, the remark on the “overshadowing 

* * * # * * branches of the Whig aristocracy,” in my 

December 11th. Received two letters accoimt of Canning’s political debut, which 
(one of which I ought to have got yester- he thought was going out of my way to 
day) from my sister Ellen, telling me that throw a reflection on the Whigs. In answer 
my dearest father is dangerously ill : the to this last objection, told him the whole 
event I have been but too well prepared for. paragraph is but the substance of Canning’s 
God send he may not have pain or lin- own reasons for the line ho took, as stated 
gering. Ilis long life has been one of almost by him in a letter to Lord Holland at the 
uninterrupted health, and I have been able time, and as mentioned more than once to 
(thank Ileavcn !) to make his latter days me by Lord Holland. On the other points, 
tranquil and comfortable. It is my poor too, I briefly defended myself, but have not 
mother I have now most to feel for. Must time here to note down what I said. lie 
start immediately for Ireland, but this being remarked also that, though I had not pro- 0 
Sunday can make no arrangements for money, fessedly drawn any parallel between the 
The shock at first very great, notwithstand- talents of Fox as a statesman and those ot 
ing the prepared state of my feelings ; dar- Burke and Sheridan, yet he thought it might 
ling Bessy full of the sweetest sympathy and be deduced from my general sentiments that 
kindness about it. Wrote to Corry, to say I was not inclined to place Fox so far above 
I trusted in his friendship for everything the other two as he Lord L. thought he 
being done that ought to be done, and beg- deserved. To this I answered that neither 
ging him to communicate to Ellen my in- had I in my book, nor would I venture now, 
tention to set off immediately. to draw any parallel between Fox and 

12th. Sent to the bank : have some fears Sheridan with respect to political sagacity, 
lest the present panic may prevent them but that I recollected Tierney once telling 
from cashing, as usual, my bill ou Power, me that Pitt looked upon Sheridan as a | 
Walked over to Bowood to see Lord Lans- much abler man than Fox. This surprised I 
downe, who returned from Paris on Satur- Lord Lansdowne, and I bid him ask Tierney 
day: took little Tom with me; my own whether 1 understood him rightly. Told 
thoughts not being such agreeable company, him what Jeffrey had said with respect to 
as, I am glad to say, they in general are. the “ Life ” being useful to my reputation in 
Found Lord and Lady Lansdowne ; soon a department of intellect for which I had 
got on the subject of “Sheridan’s Life,” hitherto got but little credit ; namely, sound 
and his tone confirmed what his letter from political reasoning. Lord L. said he quite 
Paris had prepared me for, namely, that agreed in this. Expressed a strong wish 
neither he nor any of my high Whig friends that I should undertake the Life of Grattan, 
are quite pleased with my book. The fact Talked much with him on the subject of 
is, what I stated to Agar Ellis in my answer Lord Byron's “ Life,” and mentioned Scott’s 
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advice that I should employ* him (Lord L.) 
to negotiate between me and the family. 
This brought him to tell me (what he has 
hitherto, very much at my* own desire, kept 
a secret from me) the nature of the negotia- 
tions which he had in that quarter last sum- 
mer. It seems Wilmot Horton consulted 
Lord L. with respect to the question of pay- 
ing me back the money, and Lord L. gave 
it as his opinion that the obvious step for 
the family to take was (without any re- 
ference to me, who was decided upon re- 
fusing it) to settle it upon my family. This, 
Wilmot Ilorton said, was his own view of 
the matter exactly. On proposing it, how- 
ever, to tire family, they refused to pay the 
money otherwise than making myself take 
it. From all this it appeared that Lord 
Lansdownc has no channel of communica- 
tion (as I supposed) with the family : offered 
however, most kindly, to undertake any 
proposal to them I might wish. Walked 
nearly home with me. All this conversa- 
tion, added to the already deep sadness of 
my heart, threw me into a state of nervous- 
ness and depression on my return home, from 
which it required all the efforts of my natural 
cheerfulness to recover me. Bessy, too, did 
much for mo by her own sweet womanly 
fortitude, bless her! Dined at three, and 
set off* at live in a chaise for Bath. Wont, 
on my arrival, to see Anastasia : found tho 
sweet child in tho midst of gaiety : it was 
the hall night, and she came out to me, 
"smiling, as if earth contained no tomb.’’ 
On my telling her of the sad mission I was 
going upon, she assumed that grave look 
which children think it right to put on at 
such news, though they cannot be expected, 
and, indeed, ow/ht not to feel it. She wore 
three or four orders of merit which she had 
gained j one, for general amiability of con- 
duct (a lily of the valley), of which she 
told mo with much triumph, there had been 
but four given in the school j another (a 
rose) for her progress in music, and so on. 
Slept at the York House : got them to give 
me a letter to the landlord of the inn at 
Birmingham to secure me a comfortable bed. 
Found in the coffee-room an old acquaint- 


ance (Birmingham, the clergyman), with 
two sons of Charles Butler, on their way to 
Ireland. 

13th. Journey to Birmingham: read on 
the way "Hall’s South America.” 

14th. There being so many candidates 
for the coach at the Albion, went to the Swan, 
to take my chance in the mail : got, a place j 
my companions, a dull, good-natured Scotch- 
man, and a young lady with a little girl 
under her charge, who left us at Shrewsbury. 
Took in a gentleman as far as Oswestry, who 
proved to be a merchant of some kind at 
Liverpool : some interesting conversation on 
commercial matters. Liverpool and Man- 
' choster have been wise enough to keep clear 
of local notes ; many attempts made to in- 
troduce them, but all resisted. In one stage 
between Llangollen and Corwen, there came 
on the most dreadful storm of thunder, 
lightning, and hail that over I witnessed ; 
the horses, though alarmed, behaved, luckily, 
very steadily ; but tho universal blazing of 
the sky and the pitch darknoss that succeeded, 
the storm of hail blowing in tho coachman’s 
face, the horses in full career, and tho guard 
crying out from behind, with evidently an 
alarmed voice, "Hold hard! hold hard!” 
were altogether circumstances byTno means 
agreeable. Confess I felt a little frightened, 
and arranged myself on my seat in the safest 
attitude for an overset. Got safe, however, 
to Corwen j tho coachman owned ho was 
once very nearly off’ the road. At Bangor 
(where we arrived between one and two) 
resolved, as it would bo so miserably wet and 
dark in crossing the ferry, to stop at Jack- 
son’s, and pass the day of rest I meant to give 
myself there, instead of at Holyhead. Had 
to knock the people up, and got to bed about 
three. 

15th. After writing a letter to Bessy, 
walked to see the Menai Bridge which is to 
be opened for general passage next month ; 
a grand achievement. Dined at half-past 
three, in order to be ready to take the first 
chance of a place that offered. Birming- 
ham and the two boys arrived in a chaise ; 
told me there was but little hope of a place 
in either of the coaches, and offered to take 
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me on ; willingly accepted, and left my 
luggage to follow. Much talk about my 
Sheridan work, which Birmingham praised 
to the skies. Got to Holyhead between nine 
and ten, the wind blowing from the worst 
possible point, and with a fury that gave but 
a bad prospect for to-morrow. Had bid 
Corry write to me to Holyhead, but too late 
now to get a letter out of the office. 

10th. Up at five, and aboard the packet 
(Skinner’s) at half-past six. Got into my 
berth immediately, where I lay without 
moving for the twelve long hours of our pas- 
sage : by this means kept off actual sickness, 
but became even more deadly ill than if I 
had been sick. Overheard a man say to the 
under-steward in the cabin, "Isn’t Mr. 
Moore among the passengers P ” "I don’t 
know indeed, sir,” was the answer. "His 

father (said the other) is ” (I didn’t 

hear the word). "Is he, sir?” said the 
steward. This appeared to me conclusive 
that all was over ; and it is a proof of the 
power of the mind over even sea sickness, 
that though I was just then on the point of 
being sick, the dread certainty which these 
words conveyed to me quite checked the 
impulse, and I remained for some time even 
without a qualm. Did not stir till all the 
passengers had gone off* by the coach, and 
then had a chaise and drove to McDowell’s, 
in order to get something to eat, not having 
tasted food for twenty-eight hours. Found 
there Cony’s two nephews; as they had only 
an open car to take them to Dublin, offered 
them seats in my chaise, and put my luggage 
into their car. Drove to Corry’s and sent in 
for him ; told me my father was still alive, 
but that was all. Went with me to Bilson’s 
hotel, where he had got a bedroom for me. 
Assured me that I need not agitate myself 
as I did, for that my father was closing his 
eyes on the world without any suffering, and 
that my mother had already brought her 
mind to as much composure as could possibly 
be expected. Undertook to go and consult 
my sister Ellen, as to whether it would be 
too much for my mother to see me to-night; 
returned to say that I must come to her by 
all means, as she was expecting me, and it 
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would be (Ellen thought) of the greatest 
service to her. Was glad to find from him 
that it was their strong wish I should not ask 
to see my father, as he was past the power 
of knowing me, and it would only shock me 
unnecessarily. This a great relief, as I 
would not for worlds have the sweet impres- 
sion he left upon my mind when I last saw 
him exchanged for one which would haunt 
me, I know, dreadfully through the re- 
mainder of my life. It was Bessy’s last wish 
that I should not arrive in time to see him 
alive, and her earnest request that I should 
not look on him afterwards. She knows how 
it would affect me. The meeting with my 
dearest mother, after the first burst, not so 
painful as I expected, and I soon found I 
could divert her mind to other subjects. 
My sister Kate had come up on the first 
alarm of his illness, and had taken her turn 
with Ellen in nursing and watching him 
ever since. Left them for my hotel between 
eleven and twelve, and had a much better 
night than I should have had, if I had re- 
mained in ignorance of my mother’s mind. 
At parting, Ellen bid me not come too early 
in the morning, and said she would write me 
a note. 

17th. Took my time at breakfast, and 
waited for Ellen’s note, but none came. 
Walked down to Abbey Street, and found 
that all was over ; my dear father had died 
at seven in the morning. Consulted about 
the funeral, which it was the wish of all 
to have as simple and private as possible : 
entrusted the management of it to Mr. Legh, 
the son of an old friend of my mother. Dined 
at Abbot’s, and returned to my mother in the 
evening. Our conversation deeply interest- 
ing : found that neither my mother nor Kate 
were very anxious to press upon him the 
presence of a clergyman ; but on mentioning 
it to him at Corry’s suggestion, he himself 
expressed a wish for it. The subject of 
religion was, indeed, the only one, it seems, 
upon which his mind was not gone. When 
the priest was proceeding to take his confes- 
sion, and put the necessary questions for that 
purpose to him, he called my mother, and 
said, "Auty, my dear, you can tell this 
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gentleman all he requires to know quite as 
well as I." This was very true, as she knew 
his every action and thought, and is a most 
touching trait of him. A few nights before 
he died, when Ellen was doing something 
for him, he said to her, “You are a valuable 
little girl, it’s a pity some good man does not 
know your value/’ The apothecary, who 
was standing by, said with a smile, “Oh, 
sir, some good man will?' “Notan apothe- 
cary, though,” answered my father, which 
looked as if the playfulness, for which he 
was always so remarkable, had not even then 
deserted him. Our conversation naturally 
turned upon religion, and my sister Kate, 
who, the last time I saw her, was more than 
half inclined to declare herself a Protestant, 
told mo she had since taken my advice and 
remained quietly a Catholic. * * * . * 

For myself, my having married a Protestant 
wife gave me an opportunity of choosing a 
religion, at least for my children, and if my 
marriage had no other advantage, I should 
think this quite sufficient to be grateful for. 
■We then talked of the differences between 
the two faiths, and they who accuse all 
Catholics of being intolerantly attached to 
their own, would be either ashamed or sur- 
prised (according as they were sincere or not 
in the accusation) if they had heard the 
sentiments expressed both by my mother and 
sisters on the subject. Was glad to find I 
could divert my mother’s mind from dwelling 
entirely on what had just happened ; indeed, 
the natural buoyancy and excursiveness of 
her thoughts (which, luckily for myself, I 
have inherited) afford a better chance of 
escape from grief than all the philosophy in 
the world. Left them late after fixing 
everything for Monday. 

18th. Stayed within till dinner: dined 
with my mother at Mrs, Legh’s, an old 
friend of hers, to whose house we persuaded 
her to go out of the way of the sad prepara- 
tions for to-morrow. Saw my sisters Ellen 
and Kate at night, and found them both 
much shocked and agitated by the scene 
they had gone through with the undertakers. 
Wished to spare me the operation of the 
mass in the morning, and advised me not to 


como till after the service was over; but 
thought it better for every reason to attend. 
Felt my heart full of sadness when I got to 
my bedroom, but was relieved by a burst of 
tears and prayer, and by a sort of confidence 
that the .great and pure Spirit above us 
could not be otherwise than pleased with 
what he saw passing within my mind. This 
is, perhaps, not Christian humility,' but let it 
be what it will, I felt consoled and elevated 
by it. 

19th. Awake at a little after four; got 
up at half-past five, and was in Abbey 
Street at half-past six. The priest not yet 
come ; at seven he arrived, and we had mass 
in the room with the coffin. There had 
been very few invited, but others came of 
themselves, and after a long delay of the 
hearse (which had been promised at seve n 
but did not come till half-past eight), we set 
off for St. Kevin’s church. The mourning 
coach was a relief to me, for the delay had 
been dreadful. There were mourners with 
me, Corry, Abbot, and young ^egli, and in 
the coach after us were Philip Crampton, 
Mr. Mazo, Grierson, Lyne, and two more. 
The weather was wretched, and altogether 
the scene shocked and afflicted me beyond 
anything : the vulgar apparatus of the cere- 
mony seems such a profanation ! Went to 
breakfast with Abbot, thence to my mother 
at Mrs. Legh’s, and afterwards to Ellen and 
Kate. Dined at Cony’s ; doubted whether 
I ought or not, but anything to escape from 
such thoughts. The company, Grierson, 
Abbot, and his family. * * * Abbot 

brought me home. Forgot to say that, the 
night before last, I received a letter from 
Crampton, inclosing one from Shaw (the 
Lord Lieutenant’s secretary), the purport of 
which was that the Lord Lieutenant meant 
to continue my father’s half-pay in the shape 
of a pension to my sister. Resolved, of 
course, to decline this favour, but wrote a 
letter full of thankfulness to Crampton. 
Find since that this was done at Crompton’s 
suggestion; that Lord Wellesley spoke of 
the difficulty there was in the way, from the 
feelings the King most naturally entertained 
towards me, and from himself being the 
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personal friend of the King, hut that, on 
further consideration, he saw he could do it 
without any reference to the other sido of 
! the Channel, and out of the pension fund 
I placed at his disposal as Lord Lieutenant. 

| All this veiy kind and liberal of Lord 
| Wellesley; and God knows how useful 
stick an aid would be to mo, as God alone 
knows how I am to support all the burdens 
now heaped upon me ; hut I could not accept 
such a favour. It would be like that lasso 
with which they catch wild animals in 
South America ; the noose would he only on 
tlie tip of the hom, it is true, hut it would 
do. Find that Crampton and Corry, though 
the chief movers of the act, highly approve 
of my refusal. Had a kind letter from 
Biyan to-day, begging me to take my mother 
and sisters down to Jenkinstown ; answered 
him that I would come down myself as soon 
as possible. 

20th. Had some talk with my sister 
Kate, as to what is to be done for my 
mother. * •* * There was my admirable 

Bessy, before I left home, planning how we 
might contrive to do with but one servant, 
in order that I might be the better able to 
assist my mother. Dined at Abbot’s ; no 
one but I)r. Litton. Abbot said (in talking 
of the necessity of a man’s ruining himself 
in Ireland , in order to get the character of 
being 1 anything of a good fellow), that ho 
who had a pipe of port coming down to him 
with a custodiam on it , was thought the only 
true and proper gentleman. 

22nd. Corry told me from Crampton that 
Lord Wellesley was highly pleased with my 
letter; said it was very creditable to me; 
that he hoped I was not too sanguine in 
taking so much upon my own shoulders, 
but that if I should see reason to change my 
opinion, I should find him equally disposed 
to serve me. Dined with my mother, 

23rd. Corry and I called at Philip 
Crampton’s to leave word we should dine 
with him. Gervais Bushe sat some time 
with me in the morning, and spoke with 
great praise of u Sheridan’s Life : ” told me 
some fine traits of Grattan. In the year 
1778, when from the tenants in most places 


having neglected to renew their leases tlie 
leases had lapsed, Grattan who was very 
poor, and might have had a great accession 
to his little property by taking advantage of 
this circumstance, was himself the person to 
bring a bill into the House, making it im- 
| perative on the landlords to renew the leases 
on • the old terms. Another circumstance 
was, when Fox in ’82 wrote to the Whig 
party in Ireland to announce the coming of the 
Duke of Portland, and expressed a wish for 
their support, Grattan and Lord Charlomont 
met together on the subject at Grattan’s 
lodgings, and the latter said, “ You, Lord 
C., are the poorest peer in Ireland, and I am 
the poorest commoner; what I propose is, 
tli at neither of us shall accept anything from 
the new government, but try to serve the 
country.” In 180G be likewise declined 
taking office, and said, “Let us be consulted, 
but not considered.” 

30th. Company at dinner at Crampton’s : 
Sir C. and Lady Morgan, John Doherty, the 
Corrys, Colonel Shawe, &c. 

31st. W ent (after breakfast at Crampton’s) 
to call on Henry Grattan, accompanied by 
Corry, who had fixed -the meeting for the 
purpose of talking with Grattan about his 
father’s " Life,” and his intentions with 
respect to transferring the materials for it to 
me. Found him as shilly-shally as ever; 
will evidently neither perform tlie task 
himself, nor (though professedly inclined to 
do so) ever bring himself to relinquish it to 
another. Showed me several volumes of 
memoranda and sketches on the subject, but, 
unfortunately, almost all in his own hand- 
writing; very little of the father’s. Even 
the conversations of the father come all 
darkened and diluted through the medium 
of the son’s memory and taste: this will 
never do. Said ultimately he must write to 
England to consult his family on the subject. 
Dined at Wallace^ (Corry and I), out of 
town: company, North and his wife, Mr. 

and Mrs. Jos. Crampton, Mr. and Miss , 

Gervais Bushe, f &e. &c. The day rather 
dull. North, in talking of language (evi- 
dently a favourite subject of his), said, “ that 
certain words, in the course of time, sunk in 
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the scale of gentility, and passed, like houses, 
into the hands of humbler occupants/’ By 
the bye, Crampton reminded me this morn- 
ing* of my having once said to him of the Spen- 
ser stanza, that when (as often occurs in Lord 
Byron) the sense is continued without any 
stop from one stanza to another, it was “ like 
going on another stage with tired horses.” 
In tho evening a gentleman played sonatas 
on the pianoforte, and I sung, with (appar- 
ently) but little echo in the hearts of my 
audience. Got back with Cony to Cramp - 
ton’s at twelve, and eat oysters and drunk 
brandy and water till two. Slept at Cramp- I 
ton’s. 

Januaiy 1st, 1826. In consequence of a 
card (which I found on my return from Kil- 
kenny) inviting me to act as collector at a 
charity sermon for the Magdalen Asylum 
to-day, went at two o’clock to Townsend 
Street Chapel. Introduced into the priest’s 
apartments : saw Dr. Murray, tho archbishop. 
The sermon (by the lit. Dev. Dr. M‘Hale) 
rather good ; his illustrations from scripture 
well-imagined : the angel pointing out the 
fountain to Agar in the desert, &c. Blake, 
the chief remembrancer, my fellow-collector ; 
had to stand a good stare for every pound 
note I received. On my coming out into 
the yard a great number of persons assembled 
to see me, and in tho narrow passage into 
the street a man nearly pushed me down, 
asking me at the same time, “ Which way 
is he (meaning myself) gone ? ” Crampton’ s 
carriage was waiting for me, and one of my 
spectators (a fine gentleman in a crimson 
lined cloak), begged to help me in, saying, 
as he took me by the hand, “ A countryman 
of yours, sir j ” a countryman of mine being 
such a rarity here : an Irishman a rara avis 
in Townsend Street 1 Dined at my mother’s : 
told me of a priest lately, at Balbuggan (I 
think), who, wishing to raise some money 
for the repairs of the chapel, hit upon the 
plan of buying a copy of Lalla Rookh, and 
having it raffled for at half-a-crown a piece, 
by which means, it seems, he collected the 
sum he wanted. 

2nd. A good deal of talk upon the Catholic 
cause. Said I thought their best policy 
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would have been, after the defeat last session, 
to have had one great meeting, to have let 
their feelings explode on that occasion as 
violently as they pleased, and after that to 
maintain a sullen and formidable silence, 
which (for the same reason that makes the 
government always apprehensive when the 
fellows are not drinking and breaking each 
others’ heads at fairs) would have* had ten 
times more effect in alarming their rulers 
than all the oratorical brawling in the world. 
Shiel said this would not do; there was but 
little public spirit in Ireland; they wanted I 
continual lashing up ; the priests were the 
only lever by which they could raise the 
people, and they had now brought them 
fully into play. Dined at Milliken’s : a party 
of sixteen, Baron Smith, Sergeant Gould, 
Crampton, Corry, Blake, Doherty, Col. 
Shawe, &c. &c. Tho dinner splendid, and 
without any fuss, as if habitual ; fine wines, 
liqueurs, &c. &c. Blake’s story of Baron 
Thompson : his telling of his once going to 
bed at an inn, determined on a good night’s 
sleep ; the porter coming in the morning to 
call him for tho Birmingham coach, “ ‘ Stay, 
friend,’ said I, waking out of my sleep, a 
phrase I am in tho habit of using. ‘Stay!’ 
said he, ‘the Birmingham coach stays for no 
man. You must get up.’ The porter then 
going away, and returning with the chamber- 
maid, ‘That’s he!’ says she, ‘that’s the 
gentleman that said it was so hard to make 
him get up. We must pull him out.’ Upon 
which (said Baron Thompson) I exclaimed, 

‘ I am Baron Thompson, come here for the 
assizes to-morrow; and the defils fled.’ ” 
This followed by a story of Baron Smith’s 
about Gould : the lawyers teasing him one 
night on circuit, when, after grumbling at 
everything, he went up to bed, sending him 
up tea, then negus, &c., and, lastly, an old 
woman with a tub of water for his feet, 
who fell down the two steps into his room, 
and decanted the whole of the water into the 
room. A good inscription for a fountain, 
built by some Irish lady, whose name is 
Letitia, “ Laiitia sitientihm” 

4th. Saw Shiel : consulted me as to the 
intention the Catholic leaders had of com- 
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mencing immediately a direct attack upon 
the Established Church in Ireland, and 
giving it no quarter. This led to a long 
conversation: mentioned the “ferocious at- 
tack” Dawson * had just made upon him m a 
speech at Derry : will take his own moment 
to answer him, and not be in a hurry, lest 
people should say he is angry. Traces the 
attack to his own phrase, “plebeian arro- 
gance ” applied to Peel ; feels on such oc- 
casions like the drummer tied to the halbert, 
having flogged so many himself. Dined 
with my mother ; and in the evening looked 
over some of my early letters to her. Fear 
it will be impossible for me to sail on Friday 
as I intended : there has been a storm from 
the eastward since Tuesday, and no packet 
is able to get out. 

6th. Paid some visits ; among others to 
O’Connell : said he did not despair of pro- 
ducing a sensation by the approaching meet- 
ing. As to the Catholics irritating or 
alienating the people of England, thinks they 
have a purgation of that kind to go through 
before they can hope for anything. Gave 
me a signal instance of that inconsistency for 
which he is so remarkable. On several oc- 
casions lately he has said in public, that he 
thought the inferences drawn from my 
“Life of Sheridan’* with respect to the feel- 
ing of the King towards the Catholics were 
erroneous; that the rumours founded on 
those deductions were false, &c. &c. ; yet 
almost the second sentence he now addressed 
to me was, “A most useful statement that 
which you have made with regard to the 
feelings of the King.” Mentioned the 
sanguineness of Plunket, with respect to the 
question last session, apparently in vindica- 
tion of his own. That he called upon Plun- 
ket, one morning, and waited till he should 
awake ; that Plunket came out to him in his 
dressing-gown, and, shaking his hand, said, 
“I wish you joy of your Emancipation. I 
now look upon it as quite certain.” Men- 
tioned an idea of Dominick Rice’s, with 
respect to the sort of petition the Catholics 


* The Right Hon. George Dawson, brother-in- 
law of the late Sir Robert Peel. 
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ought to present. “The fighting age in 
Ireland,” said Dominick, “is from sixteen 
to sixty. I would have the petition signed 
by all within those ages, and to commence 
‘ We, the undersigned fighting-men of Ireland, 
most respectfully beg that you will emanci- 
pate us/” “Do you think,” he said, “this 
Constantine will do anything for us P ” 
j 9th. A letter from Bessy full of dis- 
appointment at the prospect of my not being 
at home on Twelfth Night as I had promised. 
Lord Lansdowne had called and pressed her 
to go to Bowood with the children on that 
night. Lady L. too had written most kind- 
ly, and it was her intention to go. Made 
up my mind to bo off to-morrow morning ; 
the wind much moderated. Company at 
Milliken’s: Crampton, Cuthbert Eules, and 
Curran. Difficulty of avoiding mistakes in 
advertisements and notes. Example of the 
former : — “To be sold a gig, the property of 
a gentleman without a head ; ” of the latter, 
a note to Crampton with an hospital patient, 

“ I beg to recommend to your care John , 

the coachman of Lord Howth, who is my 
friend and dropsical.” 

10th. Started in the* mail from the Post 
Office at seven ; arrived at Howth at eight, 
and sailed almost immediately ; took to my 
berth and was not sick. The passage about 
seven hours. Dined at Holyhead, and left 
it in the Oxonian afterwards; crossed Bangor 
ferry in a storm of sleet, and slept at Jack- 
son’s. 

11th. Off in the morning at five ; arrived 
at Shrewsbury at six; .dined and started 
again at ten ; got to Birmingham at four in 
the morning ; took my place in the York 
House Coach for Bath. 

12th. Left Birmingham at a quarter before 
eight; took a chaise at the Cross Hands 
between six and seven in the evening, and 
changing horses at Chippenham, got home to 
the dear cottage at ten. Foimd Bessy better 
than I have seen her for a long time. 

13th. Anastasia still at home, and her 
friend Eliza Branigan with her; all well and 
happy to see me back again. Found letters 
from Lord John and Rogers. The former 
says, “I understand your book has made you 
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many enemies ; the nature of the work made 
that inevitable ; but you must console your- 
self with the pub 1 icapplause.” Hughes dined 
with us. , 

14th. Walked over to call on Lord Lans- 
downe ; met him in the avenue, setting out 
on his ride ; got off and walked back to the 
house with me. Took a turn round the 
pleasure-grounds with me : his expression 
still is, that I ought to have accepted Lord 
Wellesley’s offer ; said that this was also 
the opinion of Abercrombie, Macdonald, and 
all those assembled at Bowood when the 
news came. Talked of the statement in the 
“ Westminster Review” about the Prince 
having given 4000/. to Sheridan ; told him 
I had every reason to think it false. Men- 
tioned the anecdote told me by Lord Holland, 
on which I founded this persuasion. Said I 
had better take some opportunity of publish- 
ing this, as it was the only fact of any im- 
portance brought to impeach itiy impartiality. 
The article in question, he added, evidently 
not written by any one accustomed to live 
with gentlemen, or to shape his thoughts by 
the standard of gentlemanlike society ; no 
gentleman would have published those letters 
of General Fitzpatrick. 

15th. Had written to Ilobhouse while I 
was in Ireland, telling him of my intention 
to undertake a memoir of Lord Byron, and 
asking him how far his approval of my 
undertaking, or his duty as executor, would 
allow him to assist or co-operate with me 
in such a work. Wrote to him to-day to 
announce my return, and to request his 
answer. 

17th. Received Hobhouso’s answer ; very 
much what I expected. Says he sees no 
good in a Life of our late friend, and he sees 
many objections to it. He also puts into the 
following foim the opinion which I under- 
stand he has lately held in company, when- 
ever my talent for biography, as exemplified 
in the “Life of Sheridan,” was the topic. 
“You will write, there can be no doubt, a 
very clever and very saleable book; but I 
shall be agreeably surprised, if you should 
accomplish those higher objects which you 
must propose to yourself in writing the life 


of a man like Lord Byron.” Concludes his 
letter by saying that there was a project for 
a monument to Lord Byron, and that he 
hoped I would allow my name to be put on 
the committee for that purpose. Answered 
his letter and kept a copy of my answer. 

18th. Forgot to mention that both Rogers 
and Charles Sheridan informed me of its be- 
ing confidently said in town, that the King 
has wdered his librarian to review me in the 
“Quarterly ; ” there is, however, nothing of 
it in the last number. 

21st. Forgot to mention that I received a 
letter from Power yesterday, approving of 
my refusal of Lord Wellesley’s offer. It is 
not a little strange that my men of business 
I (Power and the Longmans) take this view of 
the matter, while all my fine friends think I 
ought to have accepted the favour. The 
fact is, the latter always apply a different 
standard in the conduct of poor men from 
that which they would go by themselves. 

23rd. A reply from Ilobhouse, written 
in a much kinder spirit. I had said in my 
answer, “Though you make me doubt 
whether I ought to impose such a confidence 
on you, I will nevertheless confess that my 
opinion as to the objections against writing 
a Life of Lord Byron is very much the same 
as your own, and that if I can possibly avoid 
the task, it has all along been my intention 
to do so.” In his letter of to-day, he asks 
me when I shall be in town, and says, that 
as we agree upon the biography, he has a 
plan to propose to me which may enable me 
“ to abandon the design should I be pleased 
to do so.” Cannot think’ what this is, but 
fear it will prove to be something I cannot 
agree to. Lord Lansdowne called this morn- 
ing: left me some “Cobbetts” and a note, 
in which he tells me of the consternation in 
Edinburgh by the sudden breaking of Con- 
stable. 

2Gth. Went to Bowood after breakfast : 
Lord L. showed me a copy of the letter 
which he had written to Hobhouse on the 
subject of the monument, recommending 
that everything aristocratical should be 
avoided in it, and that the tribute should be 
paid distinctly, not to Lord Byron, but to 
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Byron the poet. Answered Hobhouse ; and 
took occasion (in alluding to his mention of 
some attack made upon me by an American 
writer for destroying Lord Byron’s memoirs) 
to request he would fulfil the promise he 
made me, to put into some written form what 
he told me once of this subject, namely, that 
when he last saw Lord Byron, he had given 
him (Hobhouse) to understand, that he 
regretted having put such a document out 
of his own power, and was only restrained 
by delicacy towards me from recalling the 
gift. 

28th. Walked over to Bowood to dinner. 
In talking of the incentive poverty has 
always been to talent, Lord L. said, that in 
the law there is no instance of a man who 
began in easy circumstances ever rising to 
great eminence. Lord Camden, he said, 
was once very near giving up the bar in 
despair, but a friend of his who was em- 
ployed with him as senior counsel in some 
forthcoming cause, entreated him to wait till 
this cause was decided, and then falling sick 
(intentionally it is supposed) on the day of 
the trial, gave his young friend such an 
opportunity of distinguishing himself, as 
opened at once that career for which he was 
evidently destined. Slept at Bowood : after 
the company went away, some very agree- 
able conversation with Lord L. : took down 
a volume of Erskine’s Speeches, and read 
me a very noble and striking passage from 
his defence of Stockdale, in 1790. The 
skill with which he at the same moment 
vindicates Hastings and brands the policy 
of the British government in India is most 
masterly. 

29th. After breakfast a good deal of con- 
versation on the financial prospects of the 
country. Lord L. quoted an observation of 
Brougham’s, that “We are bound over in a 
sum of eight hundred millions to keep the 
peace.” Walked with him and Lady L. to 
call upon Lady Campbell at Caine. Lord L. 
said that one of the warmest admirers of my 
“ Captain Rock” he ever met was a person I 
should little suspect, namely, the Russian 
minister at Paris, Pozzo di Borgo, who told 
Lord L., “Je vom assure que ga m'a singu- 
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Itiremept frappt ; Uy a tant de v6ritt” &c. 
&c. This was when Lord L. was last in 
Paris. Mentioned what Foote said to a 
clergyman, a very dirty fellow, who was 
boasting of his agricultural labours, “Oh, it’s 
easy to see, sir, you keep your glebe in your 
own hands.” Took leave of them: they 
start for town to-morrow, and, if possible, 
leave a warmer impression upon my mind 
than ever. Nothing can be more perfectly 
amiable than they are both. 

30th. Wrote to Lady Donegal, and sent 
a whimsical little song, “When Love is 
I kind,” to Power. Bessy having told me 
lately that Mrs. Branigan had mentioned to 
her something about her brother having large 
sums of money at his disposal to lend out at 
interest, and that she was sure, if it would 
be any convenience to me, he could accom- 
modate me with some, it has struck me that 
this would be a much better mode of sup- 
plying my present wants than those jobs for 
Jeffrey and “Tho Times,” which I was 
thinking of. Forgot, by the bye, in reference 
to this, to mention that about a week ago I 
wrote to Jeffrey to tell him I was at my 
wit’s end for money, and to ask him whether 
(if I could hit upon no better mode of raising 
it) he could advance me a hundred pounds 
out of the funds allowed for the “Review,” 
and let me work it out in the year. On 
Saturday (28th) I received his answer, say- 
ing, that it was the very thing he was going 
to write to me about, as he never wanted 
the help of a “fine, light hand” like mine 
more than at present, to carry him through 
the difficulties entailed by Constable's 
failure. At the same time, in order to 
“ entrap me (as he says) with base money,” t 
he encloses a bill for one hundred pounds. 
This, however, I have locked up, and shall 
not make use of unless actually obliged : 
these jobs fritter away my time and thoughts, 
and are, besides, so disproportionately paid, 
that I could make tenfold the sum during 
the time I waste on them. 

February 1st. Hardman’s gig called for 
me at two to take me to his house to dinner: 
dressed at Scott’s, where I was to sleep : 
company at Hardman’s, Lord and Lady 
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Ashtown, Miss Armstrong, and a Mr. Pipon : 
rather agreeable : some amusing stories of 
Lord Bellamont ; his duel with Lord Town- 
send ; taking off his hat to him when he 
wounded him. Lord A. mentioned some 
French remarks upon Pope, in which, on 
the line “He oped his snuff-box first and 
then the case,” the commentator says, 
“ Comment peut-on ouvrir me tabattere sans 
ouwir VStui qui la cmtientf 99 

10th and 11th. Keceived through the 
Longmans all Scott's works, the joint present 
of Sir W. himself and Constable, with a 
very kind note from the latter. Fear that 
poor Scott’s share in the ruin of Constable’s 
house is even greater than I had supposed. 
Few things have affected me more than this. 

I almost regret, indeed, having been brought 
so close to Scott, as I might otherwise have 
been saved the deep and painful sympathy 
I now feel for his misfortune. For poor 
devils like me (who have never known 
better) to fag and to bo pinched for means, 
becomes, as it were, a second nature; but 
for Scott, whom I saw living in such luxu- 
rious comfort, and dispensing such cordial 
hospitality, to be thus suddenly reduced to 
the necessity of working his way, is too bad, 
and I grieve for him from my heart. 

15th. Elwyn showed me among Arnault’s 
Fables a comparison of an Egoiste to a Coli- 
ma 9 on, which is very good. Story of the 
Frenchman worrying Alvanley with praises 
of Wilberforce. “But,” says Alvanley, “ W. 
was the greatest rouS existing in his young 
days.” “ Quelle esptrance pour vous , milord ,” 
replied the Frenchman. 

10th. One of the Duncans to breakfast ; 
said it was the principle of such men as 
Lord Eldon fxrj iccuvtiv. Is there any such 
a word? there is Kaivovpyetiv ; but jcctivw, 

I think, is to kill.* Mentioned a French 
poet who boasted of having written all his 
verses in seclusion and solitude. “ Yes,” 
said some one to him, “ it is easy to see they 
are vers solitaires , being plats et longs' 1 
Talked of “Bubb Doddington’s Memoirs;’' 
nothing so likely to make a man a republi- 

* There is to make new. 


can. Houlton knew Wyndham, who pub- 
lished them, and who was much blamed for 
doiDg so, he being a relative of Doddington's, 
Took down the book and looked at the pas- 
sage where he describes the different states- 
men deceiving each other, “and all for 
quarter-day.” This is capital; tout pour la 
tripe . E. mentioned what Pepys says of the 
Duke of Lauderdale, “ a cunning man, and 
has the ear of the king,” as applicable to 
the present Lauderdale. In talking of the 
j present pecuniary crisis, turned to Swift’s 
verses about the “ run on the bankers ” in 
1720; full of very elaborate wit. 

17th. Bowles quoted on the subject of 
resigning livings an old monkish couplet — 

“ In omnibus tuis cogi tationibus 
Semper eaveto d© rc9ignationibus.” 

In talking of the music of Dryden’s poetry, 
Bowles brought as an instance the grand 
march of the line, “And glittering temples 
of their hostile gods,” coming after the 
broken and scintillous verses that precede it : 
quoted, also (from his “ Virgil ” I believe), 
the line so expressive in its sound, where 
describing the archer dra wing the string of 
his bow, 

“ To the head he drew, 

And almost bent the horns of his tough yew.” 

On my return home found letters from 
Barnes and Lawrence; the latter saying, 
that there will be no difficulty in procuring a 
loan for me, if I can wait about three months, 
when he is sure of having money to the 
amount required at his disposal. Barnes's 
letter was to thank me for my last contri- 
bution, and to say that, “ in return for my 
golden notes they had nothing but thanks 
and Threadneedle Street rags to offer,” and 
had, accordingly, ordered a hundred pounds 
to be placed to my credit with Locke and Co, 
This answers to the account I have always 
heard of the liberality of “The Times.” 

20th and 22nd. Wrote to Lord John 
Bussell, to Sir Walter Scott (to express, as 
well as I could, what I feel about his late 
calamity, and to thank him for the books), 
and to Jeffrey, to tell him he might expect 
an article from me this next week. 
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26th. Walked oyer to Bowood to consult 
“ Sully’s Memoirs.” Received a fetter from 
Lord John Russell, full of kindness; ex- 
presses his regret that I am not so well off 
in the world as I ought to be, and then says, 
“ If you write (if I write !), write poetry, 
or, if you can find a good subject, write 
prose; but do not undertake the life of 
another reprobate. In short, do anything 
but write the ‘Life of Lord Byron.’ ” This 
is too worrying ; the only work that would 
enable mo to surmount my difficulties is 
that which (with too much reason) all are 
against? my undertaking. 

March 1st. Dined with the Mayor and 
Corporation of Devizes to celebrate Watson 
Taylor’s election 1 ! My health drunk with 
much applause. Made a speech which had 
a good effect. Said that “ some years since 
(staunch Whig as I was) I should have felt 
myself misplaced in that company ; but that 
at present, under a ministry, who by the 
liberality of their government at home, and 
the truly English front which they presented 
to the other nations of the world, had con- 
ciliated the suffrages of liberal men of all 
parties, the partition between Whig and 
Tory, if not removed, was considerably di- 
minished. If there does exist any wall 
between us, it is like that which of old 
separated Pyramus and Thisbe; there has 
been made a hole in it, through which we 
can converse freely, and even sometimes (as 
we see in the Houses of Parliament) make 
love to each other .” William Salmon after- 
wards applied this rather skilfully : speaking 
of W. Taylor, he said, he “would be the 
last man to narrow that hole, which (according 
to his friend Mr. Moore’s beautiful illustra- 
tion) had been opened between Whig and 
Tory,” &c. &c. Watson Taylor told me a 
parody he had lately made with reference to 
Crabbe, Bowles, and myself, as the three 
poets of Wiltshire : 

“ Three poets, at three different ages, born. 

Wilts’ happy county did at once adorn. 

The first in energy of thought surpast, 

The next in tenderness, in both the last. 

The force of nature could no further go, 

To make one Moore she joined the other two.” 


[/Etat. 40 

19th. Sent off a squib to “ The Times ; ” 
pretty good; called “Memorabilia of last 
week.” Wrote at the same time to Barnes, 
to say (which is the case) that I find this 
diversion of my mind to fun and satire draws 
me off too much from my other tasks. 
Every newspaper I read starts a crowd 
of whimsical thoughts and jokes, which, till 
I lay some of them with my pen, haunt and 
teaze me as the little devils did St. Anthony ; 
so that I fear I must soon give it up entirely. 

April 12th. Received the “Quarterly 
Review,” which contains the long-threatened 
cannonade against my “ Sheridan ; ” more 
noisy and less effective than I expected. 
Has added but little to what was in the 
“ Westminster.” Sent off another squib — 
“All in the Family Way.” 

17th. Wrote to Dr. Bain fo beg of him 
to give me an attestation under his signature 
to the correctness of my account of the 200/. 
sent by the Prince through Vaughan, he and. 
Vaughan being my authorities on the subject. 
He cannot, I think, refuse, and I shall thus 
be able to throw those fellows completely on 
their backs. Have been a good deal idled 
these few days past. • 

22nd. Immediately after breakfast Colonel 
Napier arrived to look at Bromham House ; an 
able man ; is employed in writing an account 
of the campaigns in the Peninsula. * * * # 
Mentioned what old West said of the people 
of England, that thoy judge of music by the 
eye, and of painting by the ear. In talking 
of phrenology, said that the Duke of Wel- 
lington has not the organ of courage, but has 
that of fortitude or resolution very strongly. 
The Duke owned himself that this cor- 
responded to his character. I mentioned 
having heard that the only time the Duke 
was hit, which was by a spent ball, the blow 
affected him very much and made him veiy 
sick.* Napier said he himself was by at the 
time, but the blow was a very severe one, 
and that instant sickness is a very frequent 
effect of such a wound. I said it was rather 
against phrenology that 1 should not have the 


* The Editor of these Memoirs has received the 
following letter from Sir William Napier, relative 
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organ of music, as if there was any feeling 
more strong than another that I had, it was 
that for music. He agreed I had but little 
of it. The Duke of Wellington, it appears, 
lias it very strong, and this is so far borne out 
(Napier says) that he is a passionate lover 
of music. Walter Scott, it seems, has not 
the poetic organ, and Napier appeared to 
think he had no right to it. Wordsworth, 
he says, has it strongly. What stuff is 
talked on this subject ! 


to the anecdote of the late Duke of Wellington 
recorded by Mr. Moore. 


My Lord, 


Scinde House, Clapham Park. 

Dec. 27th, 1863. 


In Mr. Moore’s Diary, edited by you, 
there are some inaccuracies touching his conver- 
sations with me; but only as to one, of import- 
ance enough to call for correction, which I trust 
your Lordship will give in the seventh volume, 
because the error may draw on me an undeserved 
imputation. 

In the fifth volume I am represented as saying, 
that I was close to the Duke of Wellington the 
only time he was hit during the Peninsular war ; 
that it was a spent ball, but the blow very violent, 
and it made him sick. Now it was known to me 
that the Duke was twice hit; the last time at 
Orthez, where I was not near him, and whether he 
then turned sick or not is unknown to me. 

Mr. Moore misapplied a general observation of 
mine, viz. that small wounds very often caused 
faintness, when large wounds did not. My anec- 
dote as told to Mr. Moore was as follows : — 

“ After dark, at the battle of Salamanca, the 
Duke rode up alone behind my regiment, and I 
joined him. lie was giving me some orders, when 
a ball passed through his left holster and struck 
his thigh: he uttered a short exclamation, put 
his hand to the place, and his countenance changed 
for an instant, but only for an instant ; and to my 
eager inquiry if he was hurt, he replied very 
sharply, No ! and went on with his orders.” Whether 
his flesh was tom I know not, but there was no 
sickness. 

•I remain, my Lord, 

Your obedient servant, 

Wm. NAPIER, 
Lieut.-General. 

The Right Honourable 

Loro John Russell, 

&c. Sec. &c. 


Craigcreak, April 24th, 1826. 

My dear Moore, 

You will probably know by this time, 
that I was prevented from doing anything to 
your book ; and since I find the “ Quarterly v \ 
has taken you up, and in a fair, friendly, and 
liberal way, I am as well pleased that the 
last word should thus be reserved for us. 
You have of course seen this diatribe, and 
I wish veiy much to have such observations 
and explanations as you think it may deserve 
or require. What is this strange letter of 
Miss Linley’s to which he refers ? The story 
of Vaughan P and the rest of it. I do not 
of course mean to take any direct notice of 
this or any other attack, but reference must 
be made generally to what has been objected 
to, and something said on the subject, 
though what, I scarcely yet know. There is 
little encouragement to be candid and manly 
in this factious, exaggerating, pugnacious 
age of ours ; you offend your touchy friends, 
mid give advantage to your ungenerous 
enemies, and it is lamentable to think bow 
few friends are not touchy, where few 
enemies are generous. But after all, the 
approbation of those few and sincere go near 
to make amends. You and I are not sore 
men, I think, or else we should have a sad 
time of it. Come down with Mrs. Moore 
and a fair daughter or two, and we shall be 
as merry here as if nobody abused us, and 
our booksellers did not go bankrupt with 
our money in their hands. 

I shall be done Vith the court for a while 
after the middle of July ; and we shall wan- 
der among the Highland lakes and valleys, 
and I shall teach you all about party, and 
you shall enlighten me on politics, and then 
we shall come back homo and drink claret 
sociably, and talk of virtue till the time of 
bed, or after it, as we did last year; 
remember I expect you, and for a good long 
campaign. 

I wish you would write me another 
review, but not if you do not like it, or have 
anything better to do. But I think you 
must have many subjects in your bead on 
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which you would like to write a condo ad 
poptdum, and you may take till the end of 
May. 

Your remarks on yourself, however, and 
your reviewer, I must have as soon as pos- 
sible, for our courts begin their work on 
the 10th of May, and I must do what I can 
before that time, or I shall scarcely do it at 
all. 

My little girl, who is growing too fast 
into a great girl, has had the measles, but is 
well again ; she has not forgotten you, and 
joins cordially in reminding you of your 
! promise to come again like Summer and 
with it, 

God bless you, 

Ever very truly yours, 

F. Jeffbey. 

[London.] May 4th. A note this morning 
from Rogers, asking me to join Lord John 
and him at breakfast ; sent word I should 
come after breakfast. Found there, besides 
Lord John, Milman and his very handsome 
wife, old Crowe, and Miss Rogers. Rogers’s 
story of Dean Shipley getting into his car- 
riage with about a dozen children, and giving 
a sixpence to a beggar-woman as he went in. 
“God be with you,” said the beggar-woman. 
“God forbid, my good woman,” said the 
Dean ; “ there’s quite enough of us already.” 

| Both Rogers and Lord John seemed to think 
my answer to the “ Quarterly ” quite con- 
clusive. 

6th. Breakfasted with Lord John. Talked 
of my Sheridan Life ; regarded in general, he ] 
says, as an attack upon the Whigs. Lady 
Grey urges Lord Grey to leave on record his 
own statement of the circumstances in 1811. 
Lord Grey himself takes it very quietly. Said 
that it was evident I was not a Whig ; for, 
though my views were strongly on the side 
of liberty, they were not modified by those 
constitutionalities and legalities with which 
a Whig fenced round his principles. Seemed 
to consider my remarks on Coalition as an 
instance of this. Lord Holland says it is 
plain I am not disposed to agree with Mr. 
Fox in anything, and that it is not likely I 
should. This is surely unjust. Lord John 


thinks there is nothing on record more 
honourable to Mr. Fox than the letter which 
I have produced relative to the Catholic 
petition in 1805 ; but is still of opinion that 
my book does not leave the reputation of Mr. 
Fox altogether so high as it found it. Dined 
at the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, of which I 
was a stoward ; the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the chair* : sat near Campbell ; 
Shee on the other side of mo. Was told 
yesterday that my name was on the list of 
toasts, but found now there was no intention 
of giving it. Many messages sent to Shee 
to request ho would propose my health : at 
length, just as Robinson was leaving the 
chair, Shee rose, and in a long speech gave 
the healths of “ Thomas Moore and Thomas 
Campbell.” Received with acclamation. 
Previous to this the feeling of the company 
had been shown towards me by the enthu- 
siasm with which they received and encored 
“Sing, sing,” sung by Broadhurst. My 
speech, in returning thanks, very effective. 
Robinson made the amende honorable before 
he went, by thanking the gentleman who 
had given the healths of the two “ eminent 
individuals,” and praising us for “ our elo- 
quent and glowing speeches.” 

7th. Called upon Rogors : found him in 
high good humour. In talking of Miss 
White, he said, “ How wonderfully she does 
hold out : they may say what they will, but 
Miss White and J/^olonghi are the most 
remarkable things going.” 

8th. In the evening to Lady Jersey’s : a 
little nervous to see how my Whig friends 
would receive me ; all as usual. A cordial 
shake by the hand from Lord Grey. The 
Duke of Wellington looked as if he was in- 
clined to renew his acquaintance with me, 
but I was not courtier enough to avail my- j 
self of the inclination. Lord Hertford too 
bowed graciously to me, but as I knew it 
must be by mistake, I met it with a profound 
reverence, and on raising my head again I 
saw that he looked disconcerted : was never 
at any time acquainted with him. Heard 
to-day that when Canning’s speech the other 


* Mr. Kobinson, afterwards Karl of Jlipon. 
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night throw all the country gentlemen into 
consternation, Bobus Smith said, “a brand 
among the bullocks.” On one of the country 
gentlemen saying, “we must return to the 
food of our ancestors,” somebody asked, 
“What food does he mean?” “Thistles, I 
suppose,” said Tierney. 

10th. Dined at the Literary Fund, hav- 
ing in vain endeavoured to extricate myself, 
but Roes made it a point that I should go. 
The Duke of Somerset in the chair. 

11th. Went with Benett to Deville’s, in 
the Strand, the phrenologist and collector of 
casts ; called for Sir Francis Burdett in our 
way at Brookes’s. After having explained to 
us the principles of the science, he proceeded 
to examine our heads. Had some suspicion 
who Burdett was, but did not know me in 
the least. Found no poetry in my head, but 
a great love of facts and clearness in argu- 
ment ; humour, love of music, strong feelings 
of friendship (this Spurzheim too, I re- 
member, remarked when I met him at 
Paris), a facility in parting with money, and 
“not being very particular as to the 
securities” (his very words, which amused 
the standers-by not a little), and the organs 
of combativeness and destructiveness as strong 
as ever ho had witnessed them in any one. 
On Benett’s asking him, whether he dis- 
covered in my head any particular talent, 
said, that he had seldom seen ahead with “so 
active and general an organisation,” and that 
whatever the person possessing it attempted, 
he would most probably succeed in. Told 
Burdett some things which he seemed to 
think true ; among others, that his first per- 
ceptions of subjects were slow and rather 
confused, and that it was not till after some 
consideration he mastered and saw his way 
I through them. A sense of justice and im- 
patience under oppression was one of the , 
features of Burdett’s head, which he found 
also in mine. Went all together to the 
Exhibition. Burdett’s criticism on Law- 
rence^ picture of Canning, that it is “like 
an actor standing before a glass rehearsing 
his part,” rather just. 

13th, Dined at A. Baring’s; his pur- 
chases from Lord Radstock’s collection just 


brought home. The Titian (Ilerodias’s 
daughter), price 1800 guineas ; and a Gior- 
gione, 700 ; the latter a charming picture. 
Company, Agar Ellis and Lady Georgiana, 
Lord Lothian, &c. Some anecdotes of Grat- 
tan. On the night when it was probable tho 
Catholic question would be carried, said, 
“What shall we do ? we’ll get very drunk.” 
Ellis described him, on one night when ho 
spoke, as dragging in with him a large bag, 
which contained, in the first place, heaps of 
petitions on the subject, then quantities of 
oranges, and a bottle full of water, which he 
drank during his speech. Wilberforce was 
at one time in the habit of eating and drink- 
ing in his place in the House. 

14th. Have exchanged visits and some 
notes with Hobhouse, but did not see him 
till to-day. Found him full of kindness, 
and inclined much more to assist than to 
thwart me in my design of writing “Byron’s 
Life.” Mentioned Byron’s letters to Lady 
Melbourne, which Lady Cowper has still in 
her possession, and which ho thinks more 
likely to contain passages fit to be extracted 
than any other of B.’s correspondence. 
Disclaimed ever having had the idea of 
writing the “Life” himself; thinks there 
are no materials to make a Life, which I fear 
is but too true. Dined at Chantrey’s ; had 
been engaged to Fielding’s, but was let off 
on a promise of going early in the evening. 
Company, Henry Joy, a Mr. Thompson, and 
two others. Talked of phrenology ; Spurz- 
h aim’s mistake at Chantrey’s, in pronounc- 
ing Troughton * from his skull to be a poet, 
and Sir Walter Scott a mathematician. 
Cliantrey at first inclined to believe in the 
science, but from seeing, from his experience, 
that there were clever heads of all sizes and 
shapes, lost his faith in it. An intimation 
of phrenology in Shakspeare’s “foreheads 
villainously low.” 

20th. Went to Agar Ellis’s at one, to 
meet Lords Lansdowne and Cawdor, and 
Sydney Smith, a rendezvous fixed the day 


* The well-known maker of philosophical instru- 
ments : himself a mathematician of high order. 

Ed. 
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before yesterday, in order to go all together 
to Deville’s : his explanations of the prin- 
ciples of his art, and some of the facts he 
produced, veiy striking to us all : instances 
where the organ was considerably increased 
by the exercise of the faculty connected with 
that organ, &c. : but his guesses at the 
characters of the new subjects I brought him 
(none of whom he knew) egregious failures. 
For instance, said that Lord Lansdowne 
gave his opinions without deliberation ! In 
Sydney Smith the chief propensity he dis- 
covered was a fondness for natural history, 
and for making collections for the same. 
Altogether this was the worst exhibition I 


26th. Went to breakfast with Barnes, 
from whom I some days since received a 
letter to say that the advance of the 4004 j 
would most willingly be made : told me that 
last year, when we had the same sort of 
agreement in contemplation, Walter could 
not be altogether brought to understand that 
it was tanti to the paper,- but that now, 
since he perceived the sensation which my 
late contributions had produced, he was 
quite convinced of the importance of my as- 
sistance. This was gratifying to hear. Talked 
of the French newspapers. The “ Journal 
des Ltebats,” he considers, altogether, one 
of the best conducted papers in Europe.* 


have seen him make, though very amusing Bertin one of the proprietors : vast expenses 


from Sydney Smith’s inextinguishable and 
contagious laughter, which I joined in even 
to tears. 


attending it; thirteen or fourteen people 
employed on it (I think, he said) at an aver- 
age of 12,000 francs, annually, each. Barnes 


21st. Called upon Lord John after was the college competitor with Matthews 
breakfast : mentioned my having some idea (Lord Byron’s friend), of whom Byron speaks 
of reviewing his “History of the Affairs of in a note. Went afterwards to Longmans’ : 
Europe” for the “Edinburgh,” notwith- mentioned to them my conversations with 
standing that I had often resolved never to Hobhouse and Rogers, and my reconciliation 
review the work of a friend, as it was always with Murray (who, by the bye, has not yet 
a ticklish, and generally turned out a taken any notice of my visit to him). On 
thankless task. my mentioning what Hobhouse said of the 

22nd. When I last saw Hobhouse, he possibility of a coalition between Murray and 
asked me whether it was “ upon the cards ” their house in publishing the Life, Longman 
that I should make up with Murray : said said, “ Do not let us stand in the way of any 
that Murray had often talked to him on the arrangements you may make ; it is our wish 
subject, &c. This morning, as I stood at to see you free from debt; and it would only 
Power’s door, saw Murray go by ; and it be in this one work that we should be sepa- 
occurred to me that, as the thing was to be rated : put us, therefore, out of the question ; 
done, the shortest and manliest way was to nor let us in the least degree fetter you in 
do it at once myself, without any interven- the business.” This I felt to be most liberal 
tion. Accordingly sallied out after my man and considerate ; and such, I must say, their 
and accosted him. He seemed startled at conduct to me has been throughout. Dined 
first, but on my saying, “ Mr. Murray, some at Sir George Beaumont’s ; taken by the 
friends of yours and mine seem to think that Bowleses : company, they, Mr. and Mrs. 
you and I should no longer continue upon Sturges Bourne, and Ottley. Sturges Bourne, 
these terms, I therefore proffer you my hand, in talking of Canning, rather agreeable. The 
and most readily forgive and forget all that translation of J ekyll’s “ Sage Chiankiti ” was 
has passed ; ” he soon brightened up into by Canning and Lord Grenville ; vos inum - 
smiles, and we walked on together very brelles video is the only good point in it ; the 
amicabiy. On our parting at Charing Cross rest any schoolboy might have done. Sturges 
he shook my hand, reiterating, “God bless Bourne repeated some more of Jekyll’s verses, 
you, sir l God bless you, sir! ” and hoped I but there is nothing in them near so good as 
would call and see my portrait at his house those I already know, with the exception, 


in Whitehall. 


perhaps, of 
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“ You’ll please to remember 
Your month called November, 

Which we call Hum-Sang, is rheumatic.” 

Went in the evening to Lady Dacre’s. 
Sturges Bourne, by the bye, told of Canning, 
that at a dinner at Eton last year, after 
“ The Ministers of Eton ” had been given 
as a toast, Canning gave, in allusion to Tom 
Tyrrwliit, who was present, “ The Rods of 
Eton.” 

27th. Breakfasted at Rogers’s: Sydney 
Smith, Lord Cawdor, G. Fortescue, and 
Warburton. Smith full of comicality and 
fancy ; kept us all in roars of laughter. In 
talking of the stories about dram-drinkers 
catching fire, pursued the idea in every pos- 
sible shape. The inconvenience of a man 
coming too near the candle when he was 
speaking, “ Sir, your observation has caught 
fire.” Then imaginod a parson breaking 
into a blaze in the pulpit ; the engines called 
to put him outj no water to be had, the 
man at the waterworks being an Unitarian 
or an Atheist. Left Rogers’s with Smith, 
to go and assist him in choosing a grand 
pianoforte : found him (as I have often done 
before) change at once from the gay, uproari- 
| ous way, into as solemn, grave, and austere 
a person as any bench of judges or bishops 
could supply : this I rather think his natural 
character. Called with him at Newton’s to 
see my picture : said, in his gravest manner, 
to Newton, “Couldn’t you contrive to throw 
into his face somewhat of a stronger expres- 
sion of hostility to the Chinch establish- 
ment ? ” Called upon Rogers before dinner, 
and walked in the Park with him. In talking 
of my situation with the Longmans, he said, 
“ The fact is, the Longmans, having you in 
their power, are resolved to make a slave of 

you %” Hero I stopped him, and begged, 

before he went any farther, he would let me 
tell him what passed between me and Long- 
man yesterday ; upon hearing it, he said, “ I 
retract everything that I was goingto accuse 
them of ; it is, indeed, very fair and liberal 
of them.” 

28fch. Newton called, and went with me 
to Stevens’s, where I breakfasted. From 
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thence went to call upon Ilofihouse, who 
told me that Muiray had, immediately on 
my visit to him, come to know from him 
(Hobhouse) on what torms he and I were 
with respect to the “ Life.” Ilobhouse told 
him all that had passed between us, and 
suggested that the “Life” written by me 
should be prefixed to the quarto edition of 
“ Byron’s Works ” which Muiray meditates. 
Murray had originally proposed to Hobhouse 
to edit the work. I now mentioned what 
Longman had said to me a day or two be- 
fore, which Hobhouse appeared much pleased 
at; and said it would facilitate the object 
of us all considerably. Suggested (what is 
also my own idea) that the “ Life ” should 
consist as much as possible of extracts from 
Byron’s letters and journals, making him 
tell his own story. 

20th. Breakfasted with Newton for a 
final sitting. On my return home found 
Murray’s card, with a message that he would 
be glad to see me any time to-day. Called 
upon him between one and two : entered at 
once on the subject of the “Life : ” told him 
what the Longmans had said as to leaving 
me free ; and added what I felt and thought of 
the handsomeness of their conduct altogether 
to me. He replied, that he had no doubt 
they had behaved very well, but that I 
ought to consider they had profited by me in 
return. He then mentioned, with some 
degree of soreness, their having got “Sheri- 
dan’s Life” away from him. I said, if a 
coalition between him and the Longmans was 
practicable in this new work I should prefer 
it. He seemed, however, to think such an 
arrangement not feasible; and repeated, two 
or three times, that the “ ( Life of Byron’ 
was his birthright.” Said, en passant, that 
the terms he meant to propose were, that he 
should discharge my debt to the Longmans, 
and give me half the profits of the work. 
(This rather ambiguous ; but it is impossible 
ho could have meant that he would give | 
half the profits, besides discharging my debt | 
to the Longmans.) I answered that all this 
must be a subject for future arrangement ; 
for, as what the Longmans had said, was 
merely a passing remark in conversation, I 
EE 
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I could not proceed upon it without ascertain- 
! i U g that they seriously and deliberately 
j meant me to take them at their word ; and 
I that I, therefore, must again consult them, 

I and would let him know the result. 

I 30th. Dined at Agar Ellis's: company , 
j Lord and Lady Harewood, the Archbishop 
j of York, and his wife and daughter ; Gre- 
I rille, Lord and Lady Clifton , Sydney Smith , 

1 &c. Sat next Sydney Smith, right opposite 
Lord Harewood and the Archbishop 1 an odd 
conjunction of signs. Some demonstrations 
of aristocracy from my Lord Harewood, in 
speaking of Marshall, the manufacturer, who 
is candidate for the county of York ; Smith 
and Ellis stood up for the manufacturer. 

In the evening, sung a good deal ; among 
other things, my rebel song, “Oh, where’s 
the Slave,” which gave rise to a good deal 
of fun from Sydney, about turning the 
Archbishop into a rebel. “But it’s fast sub- 
siding,” he said ; “his Grace is relapsing 
into loyalty; if you don’t sing another song 
you’ll lose him.” Set Smith at home in a 
hackney coach* On my remarking how well 
and good-humouredly Ellis had mixed us all 
up together, Smith said, “That’s the great 
use of a good conversational cook, who says 
to his company, ( I’ll make a good pudding 
of you ; it's no matter what you came into 
the bowl, you must come out a pudding.’ 
‘Dear me,’ says one of the ingredients, 
‘wasn’t I just now an egg ?’ but he feels the i 
batter sticking to him,” &c. &c. 

June 1st. During the past year, I have 
thought of many subjects for a drama, all of 
which were rejected almost as soon as thought 
of. At one time I had some intention of turn- 
ing my Egyptian story into a grand drama of 
show and scenery, but neither the descent to 
the smterraim nor the inundations would 
have been practicable. At last a tolerable 
subject for a comedy occurred to me ; and on 
my coming up to town now, I told Charles 
Kemble, that if it would suit him to let me 
pay but half of the 400/. now, and give me 
till Christmas for the rest, it was highly 
possible that by that time I might have 
a comedy ready. This, I confess, I said 
more from a wish to be convenieneed so far, 


than from any serious expectation that my 
other tasks would allow me to have a 
comedy ready at the time. The proprietor 1 
too , no doubt, saw that this was my object, ! 
as on my calling at the theatre to-day to t 
know what was their decision , the treasurer 
informed me that, in consequence of the 
property being in Chancery, and the 
awkwardness of allowing a sum to appear so 
long unaccounted for, they would prefer my j 
paying the whole sum now; expressing, at 
the same time, a strong hope that I would j 
soon return with a MS. in my hand to re- 
claim it from them. Having come provided i 
with the 4001., went with the treasurer to 
his office, and paid him, with 19 1. interest. 

3rd. Set off in the coach at a quarter to j 
seven. Found all pretty well on my return, 
but Bessy looking rather pale. 

4th to 6th. It takes some time getting I 
back to one’s habits and studies after the [ 
dissipation of town. 

14th, 15th, &c. For the remainder of thg 
month I must journalise on yros. Resumed 
my Egyptian story, and worked a little 
almost every day. 

August 19th to 22nd. Sentto “ The Times ” 
the “ Petition of the Orangemen of Ireland.” 
They have not yet inserted the “ Ode to a 
Hat,” through fear, I suppose, of the parsons. 

Told Barnes from the first that this sensitive- 
ness about the Church would he a restraint 
upon me in my operations for them. Deceived 
a letter from Mr. Upcott, who has purchased 
the papers of Garrick, expressing his wish 
that I should undertake the editorship of | 
them, and bidding me name my own terms; 
wrote to decline it. Received a letter from 
a Mr. Smith sending me a work (translations j 
from the Greek) by Leopold Joss, together j 
with some original Greek music. In refer- 
ence to the latter he says, “ As lyric monarch | 
you have a right to all such jetsam and flot- 
sam ; and they must be worthless indeed if 
you cannot ennoble them in your ‘ National 
Melodies.’ ” Received a very civil answer 
from Murray, to say that he had been attend- 
ing to the arrangement of the Byron papers, 
and that there was already as much tran- 
scribed as filled four cyphering books ! The i 
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“ Ode to a Hat *’ has appeared, but abridged 
of a stanza. 

23rd to 30tli. Lord L. called and walked 
in the garden with mo for some time ; said 
that the day he arrived at Lord Cawdor’s, 
they saw the steam packet approaching, and 
thought it probable I was on board. It had 
the longest tail of smoke behind he had ever 
! seen ; and he said to Lord Cawdor, “ Moore 
has evidently heard your dinner bell, and 
bid them put on more coals. ,, Wrote words 
to one of Mr. Joss’s Greek airs, “ They are 
gone ; ” the prettiest thing I have done for 
some time. The following is the omitted 
stanza of the “ Ode to a Hat : ” 

u Gods ! when I gaze upon that brim, 

So redolent of Church all over; 

What swarms of tithes in vision dim, — 

Some, pig-tailed, — some, like cherubim, 

With ducklings’ wings — around it hover ! 
Tenths of all dead and living things, 

That nature into being brings, 

From calves and corn to chitterlings.” 

Sent up a squib, better than usual, to “ The 
Times : ” “ A vision ; by the Author of 
Christabel.” 

31st. Walked over to Bowood ; saw Lady 
L. and sat with her some time. She said, 
“What an admirable thing in yesterday’s 
e Times ! ’ ” “ What, Coleridge’s ? ” I asked. 
“ Coleridge’s indeed I ” she answered, with a 
smile that showed plainly whose she thought 
it. I however denied as well as I could, 
being but a bad denier . Offered to send the 
carriage for us on Saturday ; gave me a long 
account of their dinner at Lord Wellesley’s; 
Lady W.* becomes her station admirably. 
Lord L. had already told me how well she 
went through her representation. He had 
a good deal of talk with her, and she spoke 
of her pride in being an American ; recol- 
lected being taken when a child, to see the 
place where her grandfather burned the 
tobacco rather than let it fall into the hands 
| of the English ; and remembers and values 
j this more than she would the proudest 
heraldry. 

I Sept. 1st and 2nd. Received a note from 

I * This lmiy was the daughter of Richnrd Caton, 

: Esq., and widow of Robert Paterson, Esq. 


Barnes full of praise of the “ Vision.” Col. 
Napier returned, walked a little with him ; 
spoke, also of the “ Vision ” as wonderfully 
clever ; asked me if it was mine ; said not ; 
said it was likely to be by Denman, who. to 
my surprise, he mentioned as a person guilty 
of many good jeux cCcsprit. Company at 
Lord L.’s; the Ricardos, Bowleses, young 
Awdrey, &c. &c. A delightful day ; sang a 
good deal in the evening. 

4th. Bessy set off for Buckhill, having 
borrowed the Gabys’ donkey-cart ; followed 
her in an hour or two afterwards ; an early 
dinner at Hughes’s. Set off (Bess and I) in 
the Shamrock coach at twenty minutes past 
nine ; a Bristol merchant our companion ; a 
very interesting man, who gave us a whole 
account of his life and adventures. 

5th. Arrived in Albemarle Street between 
nine and ten, and foimd breakfast and a good 
fire ready for us. Could hardly hold up my 
head for want of sleep ; Bessy much fresher 
than I ; lay down on the bed for an hour or 
two, while Bessy drove out with Lucy; joined 
them afterwards, Lucy looking in high bloom. 

6th. Driving about all the morning. 
Called at Miss White’s, who wanted us all 
to dine to-day, or fix some other time ; could 
not. Told me that Murray was very unsuc- 
cessful of late: besides the failure of his 
“ Representative ” [newspaper], the “Quar- 
terly ” did not look very promising ; and he 
was about to give up the fine house he had 
taken in Whitehall and return to live in 
Albemarle Street. ! 

7th. Nothing but rain. Shopping about 
with Bessy and Lucy; Frederick Mont- 
gomerie with us pari of the time. Talked 
of modem Greek, whether they have the 
true pronunciation of the ancients ; the Equi- 
voque in the old oracle on Ai/wg ; their sub- 
stitution of v for b, make the cry of a sheep, 
va va; the words they borrow from other 
languages, *0 lLamravog rov Y piyttvnvov, ' 

11th. [Sloperion.] Walked over to Bo- 1 
wood, and fixed with Lord L. to be with him 
at eleven on Wednesday morning (13th). Met 
Napier on my way back, and he walked with 
me. On my mentioning the courtesy of manner 
for which the Indian savages are remarkable, 
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could not proceed upon it without ascertain- 
ing that they seriously and deliberately 
meant me to take them at their word; and 
that I, therefore, must again consult them, 
and would let him know the result. 

30th. Dined at Agar Ellis’s: company, 
Lord and Lady Harewood, the Archbishop 
of York, and his wife and daughter ; Gre- 
ville, Lord and Lady Clifton, Sydney Smith, 
&c. Sat next Sydney Smith, right opposite 
Lord Harewood and the Archbishop ! an odd 
conjunction of signs. Some demonstrations 
of aristocracy from my Lord Harewood, in 
speaking of Marshall, the manufacturer, who 
is candidate for the county of York ; Smith 
and Ellis stood up for the manufacturer. 
In the evening, sung a good deal ; among 
other things, my rebel song, “Oh, where’s 
the Slave,” which gave rise to a good deal 
; of fun from Sydney, about turning the 
| Archbishop into a rebel. “But it’s fast sub- 
, siding,” he said ; “his Grace is relapsing 
j into loyalty ; if you don’t sing another song 
i you’ll lose him.” Set Smith at home in a 
; hackney coach. On my remarking how well 
j and good-humouredly Ellis had mixed us all 
I up together, Smith said, “That’s the great 
use of a good conversational cook, who says 
to his company, ‘ I’ll make a good pudding 
of you ; it's no matter what you came into 
the bowl, you must come out a pudding.’ 
‘Dear me,’ says one of the ingredients, 

| ‘wasn’t I just now an egg ? ’ hut he feels the 
| batter sticking to him,” &c. & c. 

June 1st. During the past year, I have 
i thought of many subjects for a drama, all of 
j which were rejected almost as soon as thought 
j of. At one time I had some intention of turn- 
ing my Egyptian story into a grand drama of 
show and scenery, but neither the descent to 
the souterraina nor the inundations would 
have been practicable. At last a tolerable 
subject for a comedy occurred to me; and on 
my coming up to town now, I told Charles 
Kemble, that if it would suit him to let me 
pay but half of the 400/. now, and give me 
till Christmas for the rest, it was highly 
possible that by that time I might have 
a comedy ready. This, I confess, I said 
more from a wish to be convenienced so far, 


than from any serious expectation that my 
other tasks would allow me to have a 
comedy ready at the time. The proprietors 
too, no doubt, saw that this was my object, 
as on my calling at the theatre to-day to 
know what was their decision, the treasurer 
informed me that, in consequence of the 
property being in Chancery, and the 
awkwardness of allowing a sum to appear so | 
long unaccounted for, they would prefer my j 
paying the whole sum now; expressing, at 
the same time, a strong hope that I would i 
soon return with a MS. in my hand to re- j 
claim it from them. Having come provided j 
with the 400/., went with the treasurer to 
his office, and paid him, with 19/. interest. 

3rd. Set off in the coach at a quarter to 
seven. Found all pretty well on my return, 
but Bessy looking rather pale. 

4th to 6th. It takes some time getting 
back to one’s habits and studies after the 
dissipation of town. 

14th, 15th, &c. For the remainder of the 
month I must journalise en gros. Resumed 
my Egyptian story, and worked a little 
almost every day. 

August 19tli to 22nd.- Sent to “Tho Times ” 
the “ Petition of the Orangemen of Ireland.” 
They have not yet inserted the “ Ode to a 
Hat,” through fear, I suppose, of the parsons. 
Told Barnes from the first that this sensitive- 
ness about the Church would be a restraint 
upon me in my operations for them. Received 
a letter from Mr. IJpcott, who has purchased 
the papers of Garrick, expressing liis wish 
that I should undertake the editorship of 
them, and bidding me name my own terms; 
wrote to decline it. Received a letter from | 
a Mr. Smith sending me a work (translations- ; 
from the Greek) by Leopold Joss, together 
with some original Greek music. In refer- 
ence to the latter he says, “As lyric monarch 
you have a right to all such jetsam and flot- 
sam ; and they must be worthless indeed if 
you cannot ennoble them in your ‘ National 
Melodies.’ ” Received a very civil answer 
from Murray, to say that he had been attend- 
ing to the arrangement of the Byron papers, 
and that there was already as much tran- 
scribed as fllled four cyphering books ! The 
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“ Ode to a Hat ” has appeared, but abridged 
of a stanza. 

23rd to 30th. Lord L. called and walked 
in the garden with me for some time ; said 
that the day he arrived at Lord Cawdor’s, 
they saw the steam packet approaching, and 
thought it probable I was on board. It had 
the longest tail of smoke behind he had ever 
seen ; and he said to Lord Cawdor, “ Moore 
has evidently heard your dinner bell, and 
bid them put on more coals.” Wrote words 
to one of Mr. Joss’s Greek airs, “ They are 
gone ; ” the prettiest thing I have done for 
some time. Tho following is the omitted 
stanza of the “ Ode to a Hat : ” 

“ Gods ! when I gaze upon that brim, 

So redolent of Church all over; 

What swarms of tithes in vision dim, — 

Some, pig-tailed, — some, like cherubim, 

With ducklings’ wings — -around it hover! 

Tenths of all dead and living things, 

That nature into being brings, 

From calves and corn to chitterlings.” 

Sent up a squib, better than usual, to “ Tho 
Times : ” “ A vision ; by the Author of 
Christabel.” 

31st. Walked over to Bowood ; saw Lady 
L. and sat with her some time. She said, 
“ Wliat an admirable thing in yesterday’s 
( Times ! ’ ” “ What, Coleridge’s P ” I asked. 
“Coleridge’s indeed!” she answered, with a 
smile that showed plainly ivhose she thought 
it. I however denied as well as I could, 
being but a bad denier . Offered to send tlie 
carriage for us on Saturday ; gave mo a long 
account of their dinner at Lord Wellesley’s; 
Lady W.* becomes her station admirably. 
Lord L. had already told me how well she 
went through her representation. He had 
a good deal of talk with her, and she spoke 
of her pride in being an American; recol- 
lected being taken when a child, to see the 
place where her grandfather burned the 
tobacco rather than let it fall into tho hands 
of the English ; and remembers and values 
this more than she would the proudest 
heraldry. 

Sept. 1st and 2nd. Received a note from 

* This Indy was the daughter of Richard Caton, 
Esq., and widow of Robert Paterson, Esq. 


Barnes full of praise of the “ Vision.” Col. 
Napier returned, walked a little with him ; 
spoke also of the “ Vision ” as wonderfully 
clever ; asked me if it was mine ; said not ; 
said it was likely to be by Denman, who. to 
my surprise, he mentioned as a person guilty 
of many good jeux $ esprit. Company at 
Lord L.’s; tho Ricardos, Bowleses, young 
Awdrey, &c. &c. A delightful day ; sang a 
good deal in the evening. 

4th. Bessy set off for Buckhill, having 
borrowed the Gabys’ donkey-cart ; followed 
her in an hour or two afterwards ; an early 
dinner at Hughes’s. Set off (Bess and I) in 
the Shamrock coach at twenty minutes past 
nine ; a Bristol merchant our companion ; a 
very interesting man, who gave us a whole 
account of his life and adventures. 

5th. Arrived in Albemarle Street between 
nine and ten, and found breakfast and a good 
fire ready for us. Could hardly hold up my 
head for want of sleep; Bessy much fresher 
than I ; lay down on the bed for an hour or 
two, while Bessy drove out with Lucy; joined 
them afterwards, Lucy looking in high bloom. 

6th. Driving about all the morning. 
Called at Miss White’s, who wanted us all 
to dine to-day, or fix some other time ; could 
not. Told me that Murray was very unsuc- 
cessful of late: besides the failure of his 
“ Representative ” [newspaper], the “Quar- 
terly ” did not look very promising ; and ho 
was about to give up the fine house he had 
taken in Whitehall and return to live in j 
Albemarle Street. 

7th. Nothing but rain. Shopping about 
with Bessy and Lucy; Frederick Mont- 
gomerie with us part of the time. Talked 
of modem Greek, whether they have the 
true pronunciation of the ancients ; the 6qui- 
voqne in the old oracle on Aipog ; their sub- 
stitution of v for b, make the cry of a sheep, 
va va; the words they borrow from other 
languages, ‘O Kairiravog rov Tpiyavnvov . ! 

11th. [Sloperton.] Walked over to Bo- 1 
wood, and fixed with Lord L. to be with him 
at eleven on W ednesday morning (13th). Met 
Napier on my way hack, and he walked with 
me. On my mentioning the courtesy of manner 
for which the Indian savages are remarkable, 
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said that that seemed to bear out the theory 
of Dr. Davis (I think) in his “ Celtic Re- 
searches ; ” namely, that the people we call 
barbarous and savage are the worn-out 
remains of civilised nations. This supposi- 
tion, when we consider the countless empires 
that have existed in the world, not altogether 
improbable; but it is going too far to suppose 
that the polished manners of such effete na- 
tions^ wouldsurvive the rest of their civilisation. 

15th. After breakfast joined Lord L. at 
Lord Ducie’s. Lord L. mentioned the 
circumstance of Yansittart going to see the 
Millbank Penitentiary, on a day, as it hap- 
pened, when the prisoners, who had been 
long discontented with their bread, meant 
to take vengeance on the governor by shying 
their loaves at him. Poor Van, having been 
recommended to sit down in the governor’s 
chair, as the best place to see the prison 
from, was no sooner seated than a shower of 
these loaves from all quarters flew about 
his ears, and almost annihilated him. At 
half-past one o’clock left Gloucester ; found 
! Lord L.’s four horses waiting for us at 
; Ilodbury. * * * * Had some mutton 

i cutlets and a bottle of sherry at Malmesbury, 

! while the horses rested ; and reached Derry 
| Hill between seven and eight, when I got 
I out (it being a delicious moonlight night), 

! and walked home. Found Newton, who 
i arrived the day before yesterday, and had 
i been to dine to-day, with Bessy, at Napier’s. 

! 18th. Desperate rain ; Newton evidently 

! glad of the excuse to put off his departure 
i from us till to-morrow. Made some pretty 
■ sketches in Bessy’s album. A note from 
| Lady Lansdowne to ask me for three or four 
days this week, but answered that I could 
come only on Friday. Newton’s opinions of 
Raphael, that though his single figures are 
perfection there is too often a want of poetry 
and even sense in his general design; the 
Transfiguration an instance. The two boys 
in the Dresden Madonna leaning as on a 
table ; the old saint in the same picture, so 
discordant with the other figures ; the Mag- 
dalen here, though perhaps a little coquettish, 
exquisite. 

I 25th to 27th. Sent some verses to " The 


Times,” “A Dream of Turtle, by Sir W. 
Curtis.” Several allusions to the last one 
(the u Incantation ”) have appeared since its 
insertion. Wrote to Barnes to remind him 
of his promise to come to us. Received a 
letter from the Longmans (which, though I 
have been for some time rather prepared for 
its contents) disturbed me not a little. After 
inquiring whether I had come to any con- 
clusion with Murray upon the terms which 
he himself proposed (namely the paying off 
my debt to them in the first instance), they 
add that, after their late losses they cannot 
but say that the payment of this sum would 
be at this time very welcome to them. 

28th. Wroto to the Longmans, and 
stated the extent of my intercourse with 
Murray since I had last seen them, amount- 
ing to no more than the two letters I received 
from him in answer to my inquiries as to his 
progress in collecting the papers ; added that 
if I had had any idea of their being anxious 
for the immediate payment of the money, I 
would have pressed that point in the first 
instance ; that I would now lose no time in 
doing so, and would write to Rogers (who 
had consented to be tny negotiator with 
Murray on the subject) immediately. 

30th. Received a letter from the Long- 
mans expressing their regret at having given 
me so much uneasiness, which was by no 
means their intention; and inclosing ino. 
one of Murray’s announcements of his new 
publications, in which he mentions as pre- 
paring for the press, “Memoirs of the 
Life of Lord Byron ” (without any author’s 
name). 

October 1st. Wrote to Murray; and 
without mentioning the suspicions his an- 
nouncement had excited in me, merely asked 
him to explain the meaning of his change of 
plan from what we had agreed on together ; 
and to say at the same time, whether any 
•other material change had taken place in the 
intentions he expressed to me on the subject 
of Lord B.’s life, in May last. 

6th. Went to dine at Bowood; Bessy 
walked in the morning to dine and sleep at 
Buckhill. Company at Bowood, only Lut- 
troll, who arrived the day before yesterday, 
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and Mr. Crowe. Lord L. told of some one 
who mentioned at a large dinner, that ho 
had seen that day, in the street, a most 
extraordinary sight; namely, a very hand- 
some carriage driving about with four 
monkeys in it. “ Pardon, monsieur said a 
little Prussian nobleman who was among 
the company, 11 c'ttoit moi et mes trois singes .” 
Mentioned some one having said of Lord 
Melville, that he was the only orator who 
ever forced the House to learn his language 
instead of his learning theirs. Turned over 
the new number of the “ Quarterly/’ in 
which they call me “ a sprightly partisan ; ” 
was near saying to Lord Lansdowne that he 
would not join them in calling me & partisan ; 
but such are the consequences of being 
honest and impartial. 

7th. Charles Fox and his wife in addition 
to our party at dinner. In talking after dinner 
of sailing, &c., Fox was describing the sea 
as he had once seen it, all in flames round 
the ship in passing through the Gut of 
Gibraltar; “an inflammation in the bowels,” 
said Luttrell. Sung in the evening ; but my 
audience very dull. 

8th. After luncheon Luttrell walked 

part of the way home with me. J ’s 

saying to him that in going circuit “there 
was always a floating balance of shirts 
among us, and I contrived to leave the party 
one morning when this balance happened 
to be particularly in my favour.” Told 

him of somo one saying Miss ’s father 

and mother were “afraid to let her off the 
premises;” “for fear, I suppose (said 
Luttrell), that she should come to the con- 
clusion” 

10th, Just as I was settling to business 
Luttrell arrived ; one of the pleasantest in- 
terrupters J could have had, but still an 
interrupter. Wrote to the Longmans to- 
day “ * * * that I had been since I wrote 
last calculating my own resources, and that 
I found I should at least be able to settle 
my account with them at Christmas, so as to 
leave but a balance of a few hundreds against 
me, which I could easily work through before 
Midsummer. That my assets towards them 
were, 1st, the money of Anastasia’s in their 


hands, and the interest on it, which Bryan, 
when he told me of his settlement of 1000/. 
on her, suggested that I should devote 
towards freeing me from my embarrassments, 
and which I had now made up my mind to : 
do; 2nd, the 300/., which Lord John Russell j 
insisted on leaving in their hands (being the j 
profits of his “Life of Lord William Rus- ; 
sell ”) towards the payment of my last Ber- i 
muda claim, but which has never been 
called for ;, 3rd, the sale of my three copy- 
rights (“Angels,” “Captain Rock,” and 
“Holy Alliance”); and 4th, the produce 
and copyright of the Egyptian story I am j 
about (deducting from thence a portion 
which I shall have to call upon them for 
between this and Christmas). That these 
different items amounted altogether to a sum 
which would leave no greater balance against 
me than I could with ease provide for by 
Midsummer. 

14th. A most kind lettor from the Long- 
mans, saying, with many thanks for the 
efforts which I proposed to make towards a 
settlement with them, they were not so 
pressed for money as to wish to change our 
relative positions with each other; that they 
knew how well I could, in more than one 
quarter, raise supplies sufficient to meet all 
demands upon me; but that they thought 
the arrangement I had with them would 
be most satisfactory to my feelings, as 
being rather in the shape of business than of 
obligation . (I give more the substance than 
the words of their letter.) * * * Walked 
with Napier: talked of King William being 
a coward : quoted Marshal Berwick’s anec- 
dote of the difficulty of finding William 
during the action, when he, the Marshal, 
was taken prisoner and they wanted to con- 
duct him to William ; and of their at last 
finding him in a retired valley in such a 
state (Berwick says) as no general ought to be 
found in. . . . 

16th. Set off for Bowood to see O’Driscoll, 
who has been there some days : met him com- ' 
ing to me and turned about with him. Spoke 
of the excited state of the public mind in 
Ireland : thinks that 300,000 men might be 
raised there at a very short notice, and that 
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i there is not a priest but would turn recruit- 
ing* officer. 

' 10th. A letter from Rogers saying that 

i he is in town, and that if I mean to go up 
before he goes to Bowood, I must go im- 
mediately. Another from Power to say that 
( Rees will be leaving town in a day or two, 
i and that he wishes me very much to see Sir 
i W. Scott, who is now in London on his 
! way to Paris. Resolved to start to-morrow 
morning ; wrote to tell Lord L., who called 
while I was out. 

20th. A chaise to Caine early, in order 
to be time enough for the first coach ; 
was lucky enough to get a seat in the York 
House with Fox and O’Driscoll. Fox men- 
tioned an epigram occasioned by a speech of 
the Due de Fitzjames, spoken at the special 
instance of Chateaubriand, to support their 
party when it was tottering : 

“ Fitzjames a parle ; e’est chose trfcs-certaine, 

Voilh. Chateaubriand qui fait comme La Fon- 
taine.” * 

This is as Fox gave it! the metre is 
evidently all astray. 

21st. Breakfasted with Rogers. Told 
me that after having called once or twice 
upon Murray without seeing him, he met 
him a day or two since at Lockhart’s ; when 
Murray himself opened upon the subject, 
and explained the meaning of his announce- 
ment by saying that the papers of Lord 
Byron in his hands had proved so abundant 
and curious that some friends had advised 
him to publish them first separately,* and 
then (he added) Mr. Moore is welcome to 
make all the use of them afterwards that he 
pleases. R. has been with Southey this 
summer. S.’s bigoted opinions; Charles I., 
he says, had but one fault, that of betraying 
his friend ! his admiration of Laud, and his 
anger against Lord Holland for having called 
him “that bad man,” in one of his speeches. 
“Only for my knowing Lord Holland (said 
Southey) I would have twigged him for 

* The version I heard is — 

“ Fitzjames a parM ; la chose est certaine, 

Chateaubriand a fait ce qu’a fait La Fontaine.” 

J.R. 
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that ; ” as if he considered himself the grand 
protector of all tyrants and bigots, living 
and dead. A witticism of Foote’s: “Why 
are you for ever humming that air: 3 ” 
“Because it haunts me.” “No wonder, 
for you are for ever murdering it.” Told 
him of the state of my affairs with the 
Longmans, and of the offer 1 had made to 
settle with them ; on which lie very kindly 
said, “Why not settle with them at once? 
Lord Lansdowne would, I am sure, lend you 
a thousand guineas, and I’ll lend you another 
thousand.” When I was parting with him, 
having owned that I sometimes felt fits of 
despondency at the prospect before me, he 
said, “No, no, you have a noble spirit of 
your own, and you mustkeep it up, you dog.” 
Altogether my conversation with him was 
very cheering to me. Called upon Luttrell, 
who walked with me to Power’s and to 
Longman’s. Told the Longmans of Mur- 
ray’s explanation of his announcement to 
Rogers. They read us some correspondence 
that had passed between them and him on 
the subject of Mrs. Rundell’s “Cookery,” 
from which we learned the curious fact that, 
after this book had for many years produced 
Murray seven or eight hundred a year, 
2000/. was given by him for the copyright of 
it. “Gad ! one wonders (said Luttrell) that 
there should be any bad dinners going.” 
Called at Pickering’s in Chancery Lane, 
who showed us the original agreement 
between Milton and Symonds for the pay- 
ment of five pounds for “Paradise Lost.” 
The contrast of this sum with the 2000/. 
given for Mrs. Rundell’s “Cookery,” com- 
prises a hi story in itself. Pickering, too, gave 
forty-five guineas for this agreement, thred 
times as much as the whole sum given for 
the poem. It was part payment, I think (P). 
Went to Lawrence’s : always wish I could 
like the man as much as I admire his 
works; but (as Luttrell says) “he is oily, 
and the oil bad into the bargain.” Left my 
name at Lockhart’s for Sir Walter Scott, 
who dined with the King at Windsor 
yesterday and had not yet returned. 

22nd. Breakfasted with R. ; Luttrell and 
his son there. Mentioned some one who on 
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seeing an unruly English mob said, “Now, 
what do these fellows want? it can’t be 
liberty, for they seem to have plenty of that; 
I rather think it must be property, of which 
some of them appear to be in considerable 
want.” Found a kind note on my return 
home from Sir Walter Scott, begging me, if 
possible, to come and partake of his 
daughter’s (Mrs. Lockhart’s) family dinner 
to-day, and, at all events, to come to break- 
fast to-morrow morning ; had just written to 
| him to propose myself for the latter. Dined at 
! Rogers’s : company, Newton, Luttrell and 
his son, and Sir Thomas Lawrence. L. 
mentioned some rich city heiress who, when- 
ever any man made proposals of marriage 
to her, immediately sent for a Bow Street 
officer. Went to Scott’s in the evening. 
Sir. T. Lawrence having begged me to 
mention that he was within call, did so, and 
a note was immediately written to him, by 
Lockhart, to ask him. Scott mentioned 
the contrast in the behaviour of two 
criminals, whom he had himself seen : the 
one a woman, who had poisoned her husband 
in some drink, which she gave him while he 
was ill; the man not having the least 
suspicion, but leaning his head on her lap, 
while she still mixed more poison in the 
drink, as he became thirsty and asked for 
it. The other a man, who had made a 
bargain to sell a subject (a young child) to a 
surgeon ; his bringing it at night in a bag ; 
the surgeon’s surprise at healing it cry out ; 
the man then saying, “Oh, you wanted it 
dead, did you P ” and stepping behind a tree 
and killing it. The woman (who was 
brought up to judgment with a child at her 
breast) stood with the utmost calmness to 
hear her sentence ; while the man, on the 
contrary, yelled out, and showed the most 
disgusting cowardice. Scott added, that this 
suggested to him the scene in “Marmion.” 
8at down to a hot supper, of which Scott 
partook, and drank bottled porter; both 
myself and Sir T. Lawrence following his 
example; then came the hot water and 
whiskey, in which wo all joined also. This 
seems to be Scott’s habitual practice. He 
spoke a good deal about Coleridge and Hogg, 


and recited, or rather tried to recite, some j 
verses of the latter; but his memory ap- j 
peared to me more wandering and imper- j 
feet than formerly. 

23rd. Breakfasted at Scott’s: Rogers 
there, and another person, whose name I 
did not make out. Talking of practical 
jokes, Rogers’s story of somebody who, 
when tipsy, was first rolled in currant jelly, 
and then covered with feathers ; his exclaim- 
ing, when he looked at himself in a glass, 

“ A bird, by Jove ! ” Scott’s story of the 
man whom thoy persuaded that the place 
he was walking in was very full of adders ; 
his fancying he felt an adder in his foot, and 
striking his foot violently with his stick, in 
order to kill it ; hearing a hiss from out the 
boot, and then (as Scott said) “pelting 
away ” at it again with his stick. “ Ah, now 
he is silent, I think I have done for him ; ” 
then taking off his boot, and finding that it 
was his watch which had slipped down 
there, and which he had been thus hammer- 
ing away at, the hiss having been the sound 
of the spring breaking. Scott’s acting of 
this story admirable. In talking of their 
approaching trip to Paris I said, “How I 
should like to go with you ; ” upon which 
both he and Miss Scott caught eagerly at 
my words, and with an earnestness that 
was evidently real , pressed me to accompany 
them. Nothing could be more tempting, 
and I almost made up my mind to do it. 
Their departure fixed for Thursday; pro- 
mised to let them know for a certainty on 
Wednesday. Scott said, as I was coining 
I away, “ Now, my dear Moore, do think 
seriously of this; you would be of the 
greatest sendee to me, and we have a place 
for you in the carriage ; only you must take 
care and not rumple Anne’s frills.” Set off, 
with Rogers, for Murray’s. Talked, as we 
went, of my scheme of going with Scott. 
Threw a little bliyht over it ; said it was an 
extraordinary frisk, but that it was like me ; 
nobody else would think of it ; that it never 
would surprise him (even after hearing me 
complain, as I did eternally, of pressure of 
business and want of time), to be told of my 
having set off on a party of pleasure anywhere, 
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with anybody . He went into Murray’s, him at breakfast ; not a word said by either 
while I walked about Albemarle Street, himself or Miss Scott about my going with 
After a short interval came out for me, and them to Paris. Felt how right I was in 
he and I joined Murray in his office. Mur- concluding that, upon reflection (or rather 
ray then repeated to me what he had just upon the representations of others), he would 
said to R., that his only reason for announc- grow less eager on the subject. Richardson * 
ing the “ Papers of Lord Byron ” separate and Dr. Holland among his guests at break- 
from the “ Life,” was to give a sort of 4clat fast. Sat to Newton. After leaving him, 
to his list of publications, and that he had in passing through Pall Mall, met Scott, 
not the least intention of departing from the “Well,” he said, “ it’s all fixed; I have sent 


plan which he, and I, and Hobhouse had 
agreed upon for the work in my last. Went 
to the Longmans to tell them of my idea of 
going with Scott ; Longman highly pleased 
at the plan. Told him I should give Scolt 
till to-morrow to consider of it, as there was 
certainly some degree of courage (standing in 
such high favour as he does with the King) in 
choosing a political reprobate like me for his 
companion. Longman said, Scott was not a 
man likely to havo any fears or scruples of 
this kind. “Not if left to himself, probably ; 
but he will meet shabby people enough to 
put it into his head, and, at all events, I will 
wait the chance of his changing his mind be- 
fore I determine.” Dined with Rogers at five. 
Quoted a good parody of Luttrell’s written 
during the famine and brown-loaf time : 

** Deepens the curses of each hungry oaf, 

And breathes a browner horror o’er the loaf.” 
Talked of my “ Sheridan ; ” gave me great 
pleasure by saying, that among those who 
most disliked it, and most differed with me, 
there was but one opinion as to the honesty 
and impartial feeling of the work. Adair, 
he says, feels more than any one the views 
which I have taken of Fox’s career, and will 
not be satisfied, he thinks, without leaving 
some answer behind him. Criticised my 
manner of telling some of the anecdotes, and 
generally, with j ustice. Told him I regretted 
having put in those anecdotes at all, as I 
feared (what I had, indeed, anticipated would 
be the case) that they were generally thought 
poor and unworthy of Sheridan’s fame. 
Wrote to Bessy to-day, to tell her of Scott’s 
proposal, and of the disposition I felt to 
avail myself of it. 

24th. On my way to breakfast with 
Newton called at Sir Walter’s; a party with 


for your passport.” “ Do you really mean,” 
I asked, “that I am to go with you?” 
“Most certainly,” he answered; “I have 
quite set my heart on it.” He then said, 
that he did not mean to stay more than 
seven days in Paris ; that he would refuse 
all dinner engagements, &c. In talking of 
going from the Tower (which is the way lie 
has fixed upon) said, “and we shall eat such 
a hearty dinner when we arrive at Calais ! ” 
Loft him at his own door, promising to be 
at dinner at five with his daughters, to go 
to the play. Forgot to mention, by the bye, 
that Sir Charles Stuart (to whom he went 
the other day with Rogers) mentioned (as 
the two persons most likely to be useful to 
him in anecdotes of Napoleon), Pozzo di 
Borgo and my friend Gallois.f Drove with 
L. to Paternoster Row: drew a bill upon 
Power for 150/., which they cashed for me. 
Told me they had now succeeded to the 
whole property of the “Edinburgh Review,” 
and begged me to do something for it. Said 
I had some idea of reviewing the two tra- 
gedies on the subject of “Anne Boleyn.” 
To dinner at Lockhart’s at five. Scott and 
Lockhart stood by while we were dining, 
as they were engaged to Wilmot Horton’s 
dinner. All evidently bent on my joining 
them in their journey. Said I should be 
able to give them a decisive answer to-mor- 
row ; but that, at all events, it would not, I 
feared, be in my power to start with them 

♦ Mr. John Richardson of Kirklands, a dis- 
tinguished solicitor, and parliamentary agent in 
London, and one of Scott’s oldest and most valued 
friends. 

f Sir Charles Stuart mentioned likewise the 
Count Daru as likely to know much of Napoleon’s 
life and government. — J. R. 
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on Thursday morning, but my intention was, 
if I went, to follow by the mail on Thursday 
night, and catch them at Calais, or a stage 
or two farther. Went to the play (to Mrs. 
Coutts’s box) with Mrs. Lockhart, Miss 
Scott, and Capt. Lockhart. In talking of 
her father’s plans of retrenchment, Miss 
Scott said, “Papa is a bad hand at economis- 
ing and then added, laughing, “All his 
great plans of retrenchment have ended in 
selling my horse I ” The play, “Peveril of the 
Peak; ” the third or fourth night. In tiying 
to make out the plot Miss Scott said, 
“One confuses the stories of those novels, 
there are so many of them; ’pon my 
word, papa must write no more;” a proof 
that the mask is about to be thrown off 
entirely. 

25th. Breakfasted at the Athena? um. 
Received, while there, Bessy’s answer to my 
letter ; leaves me wholly to my own decision 
with respect to tho trip to Paris. Almost 
mado up my mind to go, but still had a 
feeling that I should not ; the idea of taking 
advantage of Scott’s bonhomie , and letting 
him do what he might afterwards repent of, 
hung about me still. Resolved, however, to 
make an effort to start with him from the 
Tower, and, if I could not manage that, not 
to go at all. Called upon Scott on my way 
home ; told him I meant to make an effort 
to start with him from the Tower in the 
morning. He said, “That’s right; but 
what will you do about your passport?” 
He then expressed his regret at not having 
my name put down in his, but asked did I 
not think I might, by taking a hackney 
coach and driving to Portland Place, prevail 
upon the secretary there (though it was 
now past the hour of business) to give me a 
passport. After some more conversation on 
the subject, left him. Made up my mind to 
give up the journey; whether it was fancy 
or not, thought I had seen a little change in 
Scott’s manner on the subject; a slight 
abatement of his former eagerness for my 
going. Dined at Miss White’s : company, I 
Hallam, Sharpe, Sir B. Hobhouse, Luttrell, 
Captains Head and Denham, and Miss 
Drew. While Head was describing tho | 


use of the lasso in catching men as well as 
animals, Luttrell said the first syllable of it 
had caught many a man. In talking of the 
Emnelian (?) Club, of which Ashe was the 
founder, somebody said that a son of that 
Ashe was at present chairman of it. “ Still 
in its ashes live their wonted fires,” said 
Luttrell. In the evening found Sir Walter, 
his daughter, and the Lockharts (who were 
all to have dined with Miss White) on going 
upstairs. All reproached me for having 
given up my thoughts of accompanying 
them, which I had mentioned before dinner, 
and at which Sharpe and the rest expressed 
their surprise. Gave Scott the letter of 
introduction to Gallois which I had written 
for him, Hallam having also written a few 
words in it. Saw the Scotts (who went 
away early, having to start at four in the 
morning) down to their carriage, and Scott, 
who all the way down stairs was expressing 
his sorrow at my not going with him, said 
in parting with me, “It would be odd 
enough, after all, if your name was in my 
passport.” This struck me as curious, 
and as a good deal confirming the sus- 
picion that occurred to me to-day. The 
light that I have been all along expecting 
to break in upon him (with respect to the 
imprudence of having me for a companion) 
was, I have no doubt, insinuated yesterday 
at Horton’s by tho colonial secretary himself 
who is just the sort of man to have put such 
a thing into his head. Indeed, though (for 
Scott’s sake) I have not mentioned this 
suspicion to a creature, I have very little 
doubt of my being right in it. 

2Gth. Breakfasted at the Athenaeum. 
Paid some visits ; called on Shee. His sur- 
prise at hearing that any of my Whig friends 
were discontented with my “ Life of Sheri- 
dan.” Said that if he himself had been in- 
clined to find any fault with me, it would 
have been for over-gartiality to that party 
and tho aristocracy in general. Took Lut- 
trell to dine at Mrs. Montgomerie’s. On 
our way I was mentioning that some one 
had said of Sharpe’s very dark complexion 
that he looked as if the dye of his old trade 
(hat-making) had got engrained into his 
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face. “Yes (said Luttrell), darkness that 
| may be felt” * * * 

J 29th. Found all well when I got home. 

1 A note from Lady Lansdowne to ask me 
1 over there to-morrow. 

! November 2nd. Conversation after break- 
fast about universities. It tells well for 
freedom from restrictions that Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, which is the least exclusive 
i of any, boasts the greatest list of illustrious 
names, Bacon, Newton, Barrow, &c. &c. 
They have the heads of Newton’s lectures 
at Trinity. Gibbon, Locke, and Swift tell 
against universities. “ Ccetetaque (says Mil- 
ton) ingenio non mbeunda meo.” Turned to 
Gibbon’s fine tribute to Lord North in the 
preface to his “ History.” Quare, J ohnson’s 
reason for quoting Barrow so little (if at all) 
in his “ Dictionary P ” 

9th. Dined at Bowood : company, Lady 
Morley, her son Lord Boringdon, her nephew/ 
and the Henry Napiers. * * * * 

The following French words, “Pie a haut 
nid, caiUe a has nid difficult to tell on 
hearing them, what language they are. 
Talked of English directions written by 
foreigners. Mrs. H. N. mentioned, “ Ilai 
par CornSj Piqud du laity ’ for Hyde Park 
Comer, Piccadilly. Sung a good deal. 
Lady M. sang some comic songs of her own 
which she had written for the acted charades 
they had at Saltram a year or two since (for 
one of which, by the bye, Canning wrote a 
prologue). Altogether liked her better than 
ever I did before j she has both fun and 
good sense in no ordinary degree. Slept 
I there. 

| 10th. Lord L. mentioned a circumstance 

of the private secretary of Yergennes, on 
landing at Dover at night (just before the 
peace with America) finding himself, the 
instant he set foot on shore, whipped up 
suddenly in the arms of two men, who, 
putting a lantern to his face, exclaimed, 
“ ’Tis he ! ” and letting him down again, 
mounted horses that were near and set off. 
This was a funding speculation $ they had 
had private information that he was expected, 
and were on the watch for him. Told an 
anecdote of the Spanish ambassador, at the 


time when the King’s life was attempted by 
Margaret Nicholson, taking horse instantly 
and setting off for Windsor, where he posted 
himself in the window of the inn by which 
the messenger with the account must pass. 

. As soon as the messenger arrived the am- 
bassador accompanied him, and having been 
a witness of the transaction, was able to 
assure the Queen that his Majesty was per- 
fectly safe. At the same time taking care 
to inform her that though his zeal had im- 
pelled him instantly to set off for Windsor 
to give her this information, his feeling of 
etiquette prevented him from intruding upon 
her Majesty till the regular messenger ar- 
! rived. This mixture of zeal and etiquette 
was the very thing for the atmosphere of 
Windsor, and the ambassador (De Campos, 
I believe) was ever after a great favourite 
with their Majesties. 

11th to 30th. Passed the remainder of 
this month (with the exception of the 
Devizes ball on the 14th and a dinner at 
Phipps’s on the 24th) busily at home ; occu- 
pied in adding to and correcting the Greek 
work for Power, in writing an article for the 
“ Edinburgh ” (a task which I detest, and 
therefore always do badly), and in furnish- 
ing two more squibs for “The Times,” — the 
“ Ghost of Miltiades ” and “ Com and Ca- 
tholics.” In a letter of C. Sheridan he says 
of the former, “ The Ghost of Miltiades’ 
must bo yours, I should think ; if not so, I 
am very curious to know the <S.’ who can 
so imitate your union of point with power 
and fun with bitterness.” Received a very 
kind letter from Sir W. Scott, inclosing me 
one from Gailois, and repeating his invita- 
tion of us all to Abbotsford next summer, 

December 1st to 9th. The letter from 
Orme, of the 5th, contained a proposal to 
me to become editor of an annual work 
which they meditate, on the plan of the 
“ Forget-me-not,” “ Souvenir,” &c. Speaks 
sanguinely of the prospect of its success, 
and says, if it turns out as they expect, it 
would give me an annual income of from 
five hundred to a thousand a year. 

10th. Wrote to Orme, telling him my 
views for , as well as agaimty the plan which 
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he had proposed to me, and leaving him 
and his partners to decido for me between 
them. 

17th. Walked over to Bowood: met 
Lord L. on the way to meet me. Talked of 
the probabilities for and against war. Says 
the Ministers are in groat consternation; all 
so very civil, whicli is an invariable sign of 
ditliculty and alarm with them. 

20th. At work at my story, which has 
been announced for “ soon after Christmas.” 
The u Morning Chronicle ” spells it the 
“ Epicurean: ” wrote a note to the L.’s about 
this. 

21st and 22nd. Walked over to Bowood 
this latter day. Company : Miss Fox and 
Miss Vernon, Mary Fox, and Sir J. and Lady 
Graham. A good deal of politics. Graham 
gave a description of the effect of Canning’s 
war-speech on the House. A proof of the 
excitement he had produced in his audience, 
their being ripe for such a boast as, “ I called a 
new world into existence.” When he said, 
“I thought of Spain and the Indies,” ’twas 
in a sort of scream. Nearly fainted after 
he had done. 

23rd. Walked home to inquire after 
little Russell, whom I left suffering a good 
deal of irritation and fever with the chicken- 
pox. Bessy, too, a good deal worn out by 
her disturbed nights with him. Found them 
both better. Began something for “ The 
Times.” Returned to dinner at Bowood ; 
the same party. Lord L. spoke of the 
vigorous state he had found Lord Grenville’s 
mind in the other day, though his body was 
so evidently and rapidly going. Comparison 
of Canning’s late speech with Pitt’s of ’93. 
In talking of light and humorous poetry 
Graham said, “ After the e Ghost of Miltiades’ 
one gets hard to be pleased in such writing.” 
Slept there. 

24th. Talking of Brougham, Graham 
quoted the termination of a speech of his at 
the beginning of the Queen’s trial, when, 
upon his entering on the subject, the Chan- 
cellor said, he must confine himself for the 
present to the time and manner of bringing 
in the bill. Having got in all he wanted 
to say, in discussing the subject of the time, 
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lie concluded thus, “As to the manner , 
it matters not to my royal client what clerk 
at your lordships’ table shall read the bill ; 
whether the second reading shall precede 
t lie first, or whether it be chanted, said, or 
sung.” 

26th. Gave a gay dinner, dancing, and 
supper to the servants in honour of Christ- 
mas. 

27th and 28th. A very kind letter from 
Barnes, bidding me consult my own wishes 
entirely botli as to time and subjects ; saying, 
that he thought much more highly of my 
last (the “Case of Libel”) than I seem to 
do myself; that though it was from the 
nature of the subject elaborate, there was 
thought and wit enough in it for half a 
dozen poems. 

30th. Okeden mentioned having seen 
Lord Byron in a state of great excitement 
On one occasion he made an effort to 
restrain himself, and succeeded; on the 
other, he gave full vent to his violence. 
The former was at Copet ; when, on coming 
to dinner, he saw unexpectedly among the 
guests Mrs. Harvey (Beckford’s sister), whom 
he had not seen since the period of his 
marriage, and who was the person chiefly 
consulted by Lady Byron, I believe, on the 
subject of his proposals to her. He stopped 
short upon seeing her, turned deadly pale, 
and then clenching his hand, as if with a 
violent effort of self-restraint, resumed his 
usual manner. The other occasion was at 
Milan, when he and Hobhouse were ordered 
to quit tho city in twenty-four hours, in 
consequence of a scrape which Polidori had 
brought them into the night before at the 
Opera, by desiring an officer, who sat before 
them, to take off his cap, and on his refusal 
to do so, attempting to take it off himself. 
The officer, upon this, coolly desired Polidori 
to follow him into the street, and the other 
two followed, ripe for a duel. The officer, 
however, assured them he had no such thing 
in his contemplation; that he was the 
officer of the guard for the night ; and that, 
as to taking off his cap, it was contraiy to 
orders, and he might lose his commission by 
doing so. Another part of his duty was to 
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cany off Polidori to the guard-house, which 
he accordingly did, and required the attend- 
ance of Byron and Hobhouse in the morning. 
The consequence of all this was, that the 
three were obliged to leave Milan im- 
mediately, Polidori having, in addition to 
this punishment, “bad conduct” assigned as 
the reason of his dismissal. It was in a few 
minutes after their receiving this notification 
that Okeden found Lord B. storming about 
the room, and Hobhouse after him, vainly 
endeavouring to tranquillise his temper. 
Must ask Hobhouse about this. In talking 
of Erskine’s jeux desprit, Lord L. mentioned 
four linos he once wrote upon an inn window, 
on a great attorney, named Terry ; thereby 
losing, as he said, a great number of briefs. 
Among the inscriptions on the window was 
one, written by the attorney himself, an- 
nouncing that, on such a day, Mr. Terry had 
arrived hero from Tenterden, and it was 
under this that Erskine wrote 

“ What can it matter how or when 

Terry arrives from Tenterden ; 

For when he’s crost the Stygian ferry, 

Who’ll ever ask — What’s come of Terry ? ” 

31st. A letter also from my old friend 
John Dalby, informing me of a communica- 
tion he had received from, a Major Dwyer, 
dated Naples, the day after Lord Hastings’ 
death, informing him by Lady Hastings’ 
desire of the event, and begging that he 
would also communicate it to me. 

January 4th, 1827. Walked over to Bo- 
wood to dinner. Company : Lords Duncan and 
Seymour, Elwyn, S. Smith, Vernon Smith 
and his wife, Labouchere, Short, Osman 
Ricardo and his wife. Sung a good deal in 
the evening. Talking of epitaphs, S. Smith 
said that Mackintosh thinks that of Gray on 
his mother the most perfect in the language. 
Those of Canning on Pitt, and Sheridan on 
Nelson, not very good. Some wise person’s 
criticism on the conclusion of the former, 
“ He lived without ostentation and died 
poor ; ” thought that the words “died poor ” 
sounded meanly, and that it would be better, 
“died in distressed circumstances.” Lord 
L. quoted some pretty verses of Piron’supon 


a picture of people skating; the two last 
something this way : 

“ Telle est do nos plaisirs la brillante surface, 
Glissez, mortels ; n’appuyez pas.” 

6th. George Selwyn’s criticism on Burke’s 
“Reflections.” “I could not get on with it; 
at the end of the first page I had to send for 
my apothecary to ask the meaning of some 
allusion to his profession, which I could not 
understand : at the end of the second I had 
to send to my carpenter to explain to me,” 
&c. &c. Elwyn quoted what he had him- 
self heard Burke say in a speech towards the 
end of the Hastings’ trial. “ You might as 
well attempt to make a perfumer of a man 
who was bred on a dunghill, as to think of 
making a statesman out of this bullock con- 
tractor.” In talking of America with La- 
bouchere, it appeared from his account, that 
though there is no intolerance in the laws of 
that country, there is abundance of it in 
society; particularly among the northern 
states, where a man that does not go to a 
church of some kind forfeits caste, and in any 
election for a public office would not stand 
the slightest chance. It seems as if a certain 
portion of religious malice must exist in every 
community, and where the laws are free 
from it the people take it up. After 
luncheon, Lord Lansdowne, the two Smiths, 
Labouchere, and Lord Seymour walked the 
greater part of the way home with me. 
Money called upon me before dinner; full 
of praise of Lady Lansdowne. Told me 
circumstances that had come accidentally to 
his knowledge ; of her personal attention to 
the poor ; of her sitting day after day, read- 
ing by the bedside of a poor old man, who 
was dying of a mortification that had spread 
half way up his body, the stench of which 
I in the small room where he lay was such as 
even medical men did not often encounter ; 
her attending to see a poor woman put 
decently in her coffin, &c. &c. 

9th. Got the “Edinburgh ” this morning 
with the article on my “Life of Sheridan ; ” 
most friendlily done. 

11th. Jeffrey having used the informa- 
tion which I sent him respecting the Prince’s 
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gift of 4000/. to Sheridan, wrote to the 
Longmans to beg that they would call upon 
Burgess (from whom Bain, my authority, 
must, I suspect, have gained the informa- 
tion), to procure any additional circumstances 
from him that may verify the fact. 

15th. Lord Lansdowne called, just as I 
was setting out to call upon him. Bowles, 
too. Bowles brought James Hughes’s trans- 
lation into Greek Anacreontics of a drink- 
ing song of his. The phrase ov Starve, for 
invisible , was (I remarked) not correct; 
St arof means spectabilis, and the word for 
invisible is aoparoQ. When I said this, 
Bowles exclaimed, “Bravo ! it was not with- 
out reason that Parr called you a good 
scholar.” Inclosed 30/. to my mother to 
pay her half-year’s rent with 20/. of it, and 
divide the other 10/. between Cony (to whom 
I owe 5/.) and my tailor. 

16th. Walked to Bo wood. Met Lord 
L.; walked back with him. Talked of the 
man who wrote a book somo time since on 
the “Malaria of London,” and who, it seems, 
keeps a person that is particularly liable to 
ague as a sort of miasmeter , wherewith to 
measure the degree of badness of the air in 
different parts of London. 

26th. Dressed at Elwyn’s, and was at 
the York House an hour before dinner to 
hear the music rehearsed. A MS. glee of 
Bowles’s also to be sung. About forty-tlxree 
at dinner : Lord Lansdowne and Lord Liver- 
pool of the party. Got well situated, within 
one of Lord Lansdowne, and nearly opposite 
Lord Liverpool; was glad to have an op- 
portunity of seeing a little of the latter. 
Gave me an idea of a common-minded man ; 
that is to say, a common mind elevated by 
circumstances and situation as high as it was 
capable of going. Directed some of his con- 
versation very civilly to me, and asked me 
to drink wine with him. My glee received 
most enthusiastically ; a distinct peal of ap- 
plause after eveiy verse, and there were no 
less than five. Took the pianoforte myself, 
which put the fellows on their mettle, other- 
wise they would have sung it sleepily and 
professionally. In one of the verses there is 
a toast, 


“ To the poet who sings ; to the warrior who fights ; 

To the statesman who speaks iu the cause of man’s 
rights.” 

And when we were rehearsing it before 
dinner, one of the singers said to me, “ This 
is particularly applicable to-day, sir, as 
Lord Liverpool is to dine here ! ” little 
knowing, poor man, how much Lord Liver- 
pool’s notions and mine as to the rights of 
man differ. A few of us remained some 
time after the grandees went away, and I 
sung two or three more songs. 

30th. Bailey looking for a fine passage 
in “Pindar,” beginning (I think, he said) 
Savnv oic tanv avayKrj. Mentioned the in- 
difference of the ancients to death; the 
coolness with which Xenophon talks of the 
deaths of some of his companions. On my 
quoting a passago from the “Journal des 
Debats,” on the new law against the press, 
in which (speaking of the ago of Louis 
XIV.), it says, “ V admission de Molih'e d la 
table de Jjouis XIV. ttait la Charte de ce 
temps-la ,” a question rose whether Molidre 
was really so admitted. Molidre anxious to 
conciliate the King in favour of his “ Tar- 
tuffe ;” this evident from the speech towards 
the conclusion, “ Nous vivons sous un Prince 
vnnemi de la fraude .” Bailey (who is a 
great traveller, and has been everywhere) 
said that Maundrel’s was the best account 
of “Palestine; ” Chatoaubriand’s description 
of sceneiy beautiful, but not to be depended 
on : his description of the “ Dead Sea,” 
however, very correct. It is from this Scott 
has drawn in his “ Talismar.” 

February 18th. Wrote a long letter to 
Bryan, giving him an account of my proceed- 
ings with Longman and Murray, and telling 
him of my intention to appropriate the money 
of Anastasia that is in Longman’s hands, to 
paying off my debt. 

21st. Started in the coach for town at 
eight. Party inside, an old Irish gentleman 
and his grand-daughter, a very pretty girl, 
just arrived by the Bristol packet. After 
sounding each other for some time in Irish j 
politics, found that he was a violent Orange- 
man. Avowed myself of a different opinion ; 
upon which, taking me for an Englishman, 
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he lamented our ignorance in this country 
of Irish affairs : the girl, too, as violent an 
anti-Catholic as her grandpapa, which I 
liked her all the better for: argued playfully 
with them both. When we stopped to break- 
fast found Lord Arthur Hill among the out- 
side passengers ; whispered him not to betray 
me. In the course of the journey owned 
to them I was an Irishman, and told the 
girl that when she knew who I was, she 
would, perhaps, forgive me for being a rebel : 
offered to put myself in her hands to convert 
me. Told them quantities of Irish stories, 
and kept them, and a good sort of English- 
man, who formed our fourth, laughing the 
whole time. Lord A. Hill told me they 
inquired of him who I was, and he said, a 
Mr. Johnson. At last, after we changed 
horses at Hounslow, I gave the girl my 
card, and declared myself to be the veritable 
Captain Rock. The girl exclaimed aloud, 
and the old fellow, in spite of his Orangeism, 
taking me cordially by the hand, said he was 
most rejoiced to meet mo, and that he had 
actually, for the two or three hist hours, 
suspected who I was. He then got very 
adroitly over the difference in our opinions, 
by saying, “ You, sir, take the poetical view 
of these matters.” Proved to he Sir Henry 
Osbomo, once high sheriff of the county of 
Waterford, and a member of the Irish 
Parliament : parted great friends. Went to 
the Athenaeum, arid dined. 

22nd. Breakfasted at the Athenaeum. 
Dined at Lord Lansdowne’s : company, 
Abercromby, Baring and son, Brownlow, 
two Smiths, and Fazakerley. Talked of 
Erskine’s speech in defence of - Peter Pindar 
for a libel against Lord Lonsdale, in which 
he had compared Lord Lonsdale to the 
devil. Erskine dwelt on the grandeur of 
the devil as described by Milton, and in- 
sisted that it was rather he that should be 
displeased at being compared to Lord Lons- 
dale. The devil (Lord Lansdowne said) 
was always a favourite theme with Erskine, 
and he had once heard him say that he 
looked upon him as “a great celestial states- 
man out of place ! ” 

23rd. Breakfasted with Rogers. Talked 
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of my business with Murray ; said that 
Murray had told him a day or two since, 
that he was quite ready for me. I again 
mentioned (wliat I had before said to him 
in my letter) the intention I had, if possible, 
to discharge the debt to Longmans from my 
own resources, so as to render myself more 
independent in my negotiations with Murray. 
Expressed himself ready to assist me in any 
way I desired. Lord John Russell came in 
after breakfast. R. charged him with coming 
because he knew I was there : this not the 
case. Told Lord John of my intention to 
dedicate my Egyptian story to him; ex- 
pressed himself much pleased. R. mentioned 
Lord Erskine saying of some man who died 
immensely rich, "a fine sum to begin the 
other world with.” Fuseli one cold day, in 
standing at the fire at Rogers’s, said, with 
his peculiar accent, “Hell fire, kept within 
proper bounds, is no bad thing.” 

24th. Breakfasted at the Athenaeum. 
Called upon Luttrell : his story of Lord 
Norbury, — when the Catholic Petition was 
rejected in the Irish Parliament in ’02 or 3, 
Burke’s son and one or two others who were 
behind tho Speaker’s chair, immediately on 
the decision being pronounced, withdrew; 
upon which Toler rose and said, “He had 
but one remark to make. What had just 
happened reminded him of a cross-reading 
he had lately met with, ‘Yesterday a peti- 
tion was presented which luckily missed fire, 
and the villains made oft’.’ ” ' Called upon 
Sir J. Malcolm this morning : his story of 
an old Scotch officer making excuses for I 
not singing, “ D’ye think, if I kenn’d the | 
words of any song in the world, I should be ■ 
such a damned fool as to be particular about ' 
the coddence f ” I 

2oth. Breakfasted at the Athenaeum. ' 
Walked about with Luttrell. Luttrell full ; 
of praise of my verses in “ The Times,” but 
alarming me by saying with what certainty 
people set them down as mine : “ Is there 
anything of Moore’s in ‘ The Times ’ to-day P ” 
Pointed out Marquis de Salvo to him in the 
street, and mentioned his once having asked 
me “ to allow him three hours’ conversation 
with me some morning.” “He is certainly 
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not salvo pudorc” said Luttrell. Wont to 
the Hollands’ in the evening. Brougham, 
told me that in a letter he had just received 
from America (from Casey, of Liverpool), 
he was requested to communicate to me, as 
illustrative of the natural love of all animals 
for liberty, a circumstance which had just 
come within the writer’s knowledge. Some 
young birds in a cage were from time to 
time visited by the old ones, their parents, 
from the thicket, who, it was observed, had 
endeavoured by eveiy possible effort to 
widen the bars of the cage, so as to let the 
young ones out. At last, after various 
attempts, not being able to effect their 
object, they brought some poisonous berries, 
which they placed within the cage, and 
which the prisoners immediately eat of and 
died. A strange story to send all the way 
from America. Read to day in the “ Exa- 
miner ” a curious extract relative to myself, 
from some late writer on phrenology. The 
author of the article in the “Westminster 
Review ” on my “ Life of Sheridan,” has it 
seems taken the trouble of calculating that 
there are 2500 similes in that work, on 
which the phrenologist remarks that this is 
• all the consequenco of my possessing such a 
large organ of comparison j so large indeed, 
according to him, that it may be seen at 
many yards’ distance l What exquisite fool- 
ing, both in critic and phrenologist ! 

26th. Breakfasted with Rogers, for the 
purpose of arranging with him what he was 
to do with Murray ; Luttrell at breakfast, 
too. On my return to Albemarle Street, I 
found Davidson the printer, who had come 
to me at Murray’s request, to show me the 
sheets of Luttrell’s poem, and to request me 
to prevail upon him not to publish it. Ro- 
gers, by the bye, had already told me that 
! Murray had applied to him for the same 
purpose, saying that Lockhart had read it, 
and thought that, though elegant, it would 
not be creditable to L. to have it published. 
To this criticism Davidson now added that 
his “ Reader thought it the damnedest stuff 
in the world.” Expressed my surprise at all 
this, saying, that though I had not read the 
part about Crockford, I could not conceive 


Luttrell writing anything that was not 
clever and creditable. Left the sheets with 
me, and I promised to look over them. Be- 
fore I had read more than eighteen or twenty 
pages, R. came,* the result of his negotiation 
with Murray as follows : — “By the advice 
of friends (again !) Murray has come to the 
resolution of not publishing the ( Byron 
Papers ’ in his possession at ally neither those 
of his own, nor those the family has given 
him. The opinion both of Mr. Canning and 
Mr. Gifford, who looked over them, was, 
that being addressed confidentially to Mur- 
ray, they could not be published by him, 
and it was his intention therefore to leave 
them as a legacy to his children. For a 
‘ Life,’ however, written by me, on my own 
materials, and forming a quarto volume 
that 1 would be considered cheap at two 
guineas,’ he proposed by a written paper to 
I give me the sum of 2,500/., to be paid on 
the day of publication by bills at six, eight, 
twelve, and eighteen months.” The opinion 
of Canning and Gifford, upon which he 
affects to found this resolution, having been, 
when we last talked upon the subject, made 
a reason for publishing the “Papers” separ- 
ately and by wholesale, as conveniently as 
it is now made a reason for not publishing 
them at all! Decided at once to have 
nothing more to do with him. My only 
plea or motive for leaving the Longmans for 
him having been the power it gave me of 
combining the materials of all parties, and 
this object being now frustrated by the 
resolution he has taken, I naturally, and of 
course, resort to them as my publishers. 
Rogers appeared to be of opinion that I 
ought to accept of Murray’s offer, and when 
I assured him that, even in a pecuniary 
point of view, I should be, if anything, 
worse off by this arrangement than by con- 
tinuing with the Longmans, he suggested 
that I should endeavour to make Murray 
give me 3000/. My mind, however, was 
made up to what I saw was my true and 
only lino of conduct, in every point of view ; 
and we proceeded immediately to Murray’s 
for the purpose of acquainting him with my 
resolution. Retired with Murray into his 
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backroom, and told liirn my decision; added 
that I could not bliuuo him for the determin- 
ation he had come to, with respect to the 
papers, but that I felt I had a nght to com- 
plain of the suspense m which ho had kept 
me and for the disturbance he hud produced 
in all my plans by his very uncertain conduct. 
He owned it was wrong, but that he had 
(been unable to mate up his mind. In the 
! course of our conversation 1 said, “ V\ ell, 1 
don't see how I shall be able to make out a 
I ( Life/ and 1 think you had better take any 
materials oft' my bauds, and let them go to 
I your children with your own . ” At this hint 
I he seemed eagerly to jump > and said he 
should be very happy to enter into such an 
arrangement with me , but I answered (what 
was true) that I had spoken without thought , 
and that, as to parting with a paper of Lord 
Byron's ( except to put it in the fire) there 
was nothing more remote from my thoughts. 

He then asked me about Luttrell f s sheets i, 
and I told him that , on the score of talents , 
he need have no doubt whatever of the 
work, for, as far as I had read, it was, like 
everything Luttrell ever did, full of polish 
and point. This seemed to satisfy him 
completely, and he said he would instantly 
proceed with the printing. Wrote to the 
Longmans to tell them the result of the 
negotiation. Luttrell this morning mentioned 
a good pun of Jekyll’s. Being asked why 
he no longer spoke to a lawyer of the name 
of Peat, Jekyll said, “ I choose to give up 
his acquaintance ; I have common of Turbary, 
and have a right to cut Peat." Rogers told 
some anecdotes of the Duke of Wellington ; 
of his saying to him (Rogers), speaking of 
Waterloo, u It was a battle of giants.” His 
mentioning the effect that the intelligence 
of Buonaparte’s escape from Elba had at 
Vienna. When told to all the personages 
there assembled in congress, they burst out 
a laughing. The Duke sent off a dispatch to 
the Emperor of Austria with the news, and 
the person who was the bearer of it said 
afterwards , u What could there have possibly 
been in that dispatch ? for the moment the 
Emperor read it, he burst out a laughing.” 

R. mentioned that, after the affair of Cintra, 


the Duke of Wellington said to Sir J. Moore 
“ There is now only you and me left, and if 
you are appointed chief, I will serve und w 
von.” Dined at Lord Harrington’^ having 
called upon him on Saturday last, when lie 
asked me: company, Duke and Duchess of 
Leinster, Lord ( ’athcart, Lincoln, Stanhope, 
&c. Very kind, good-natured people, and 
brought old times to my mind, ns this was 
one of the first houses where I whs well 
received ill my boyish days. My cold very 
heavy in the evening. Went to the Athc- 
n.eum. Saw Chantrey, and had a good 
deni of conversation with him. Asked me , 
when I meant to sit for my bust : told him 
[ thought he had given up all thoughts of 
it. “Not at all,” he said; “l am only | 
waiting for some wrinkles to come in your j 
face.” “Here they are, then,” I said, “in 
plenty .” Voted also for Lord Gos ford's | 
son, young Acheson : got home early. For- j 
got to mention that I called on Croker j 
yesterday , and sat sometime with him. 
Mentioned that he had already received six 
volumes, printed, of Scott’s “ Napoleon.” It 
must therefore, as he said, have been, most of 
it, done at the time Scott affected to go for 
the purpose of research to Paris. Gallois, 
indeed, says (as Lord John told me) that 
Scott did not seem to wish for any new j 
lights on the subject, and, according to 
Croker’s account, some anecdotes which he j 
himself communicated to Scott seemed 
rather to annoy him than otherwise. 

28th. Breakfasted at Stevens’s and called 
on Lord J ohn, whom I found at home. Told 
me that, while at Geneva, he employed j 
himself in translating the “Iliad ” into the 
Spenser stanza, I believo.* Had dined with 
Lady Holland the day before, which she j 


* There is an inaccuracy here. What I at- 
tempted was to translate a single book of the 
“ Odyssey ” in the ottava rima of Ariosto and 
Tasso. My reason for the attempt was, that it has 
always struck me that the “ Odyssey ” resembles 
rather the narrative poems of Italy, full of marvels 
and magic, than the sober dignity of the “ Iliad ” 
and “ yEneid.” The late Lord Northampton pub- 
lished some of my stanzas in a collection called 
“ The Tribute.” — J. K. 
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took care, with her usual tactique, not to tell 
me. People that wish to meet will never 
receive any help towards it through her. 
An excellent person in her way, however, 
and I should be ungrateful not to record it : 
full of good parts as well as of sharp ones. 
Between five and six went with Luttrell 
(whom I got asked) to dinner at Longman’s. 

; Company : Barnes, Jerdan, Britton, JDickin- 
' son, &c. &c. Some talk with Longman and 
Rees before dinner on the result of my late 
negotiation with Murray. Longman much 
pleased with my promptitude iu breaking 
oif and returning to them, when the sole 
condition on which I left them was frus- 
trated: said that it was the very way in 
which he could have sworn I would behave. 
No time to be lost in bringing out the work. 
Offered me, if I pleased, the same terms as 
Murray, but I preferred taking my chance 
as we are. L. and I walked home together. 

March 4th. Breakfasted at Athenaeum. 
Called upon Barnes as I had promised. 
Told me that Galignani has made a volume 
of the verses that have appeared in "The 
Times/’ publishing them all as mine ; among 
the rest, a long straggling thing about Mara- 
thon (i not tho "Ghost of Miltiades”), as 
little like me or mine as possible. This is 
too bad. Mentioned that the King the other 
day conveyed a message to them ("The 
Times ” ) through Knighton, I think, say- 
ing that he always read the paper with great 
pleasure, &c. &c., but that he hoped they 
would refrain from giving any more details 
about his piivate life and habits. Said he 
wished much to become a member of the 
Atlienseum ; had heard that any one pro- 
posed by Lord Lansdowne would be sure to 
succeed, and asked whether I would have 
any objection to request Lord L. to propose 
him. Answered that I had no doubt, from 
Lord L.’s great good-nature, he would with- 
out hesitation comply with the request; but 
that I thought, situated as both he and 
Barnes were, such a public junction of their 
names would not be quite desirable for either. 
After a few more remarks (B. saying that it 
was not as editor of " The Times ” that Lord 
L. might be supposed to set him up, but as 

Master of Arts of Cambridge and member 
of the Temple) the subject dropped. 

5th. Set off between seten and eight. 
A very chatty lady my only companion, but 
there being nothing very attractive about 
her, preferred my French newspapers, fifteen i 
of which I read through, the lady seeming 
most heartily to hate the sight of tlieir com- 
ing, so endlessly, out of my pocket. 

Gill to 31st. During this whole month 
have not had time to diarize, so must record, 
by wholesale, what I remember. My time 
wholly taken up in transcribing the re- 
mainder of my " Epicurean ” for the press, 
and correcting the proofs of what I gave tho 
printers while in town, the whole concluding 
part of the book being still unwritten. Had 
a letter from Barnes soon after my return, 
repeating still more urgently his wish with 
respect to Lord Lansdowne’s proposal of him 
at the Athenaeum: has evidently set his 
heart upon it, but the thing cannot be. 
Before I answered Barnes, thought it due 
both to him and to Lord L. to try the 
chance of the latter’s seeing the matter in a 
different point of view from what I did; and, 
therefore, wrote to Lord L. to tell him how 
the case stood, and to say that, if ho saw the 
same objection to such a step as I did, I 
would take the whole responsibility of the 
refusal on myself, and write just such a 
letter to Barnes as I would have done if 
Lord L. had known nothing of the matter. 

— 25th. Deceived an answer from Lord L., 
agreeing with me that such an afficlie of 
their names was a thing not very desirable, 
he thought, to either party ; but adding, that 
if Barnes was proposed by any one else, he 
would be most happy to annex his signature 
among the recommenders of the proposal. 
Wrote accordingly to Barnes, repeating the 
reasons I had given him in town for not 
making the request of Lord L. 

April 1st to 30th. Must dispatch thismonth 
in the same way. Still busy at my "Epi- 
curean.” Received a letter from Barnes, 
telling me, in confidence, that the verses in 
" The Times ” of yesterday (" Soliloquy of a 
pure and virtuous Statesman,” a violent 
attack on Peel) were from the pen of . 

F F 
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Rather annoyed at this, fearing that, written 
ns they are in imitation of me, they might 
be taken for* mine. Wrote to Croker, 
saying that, if he had an opportunity, I 
wished he would (without making too much 
of the matter) tell Peel that the verses were 
not mine ; that though I by no means 
affected any good will to his public cha- 
racter, thinking him the greatest enemy, 
because the most respectable, that Ireland 
had, I yet respected him too much to make 
this sort of attack upon him. On the 5th 
received an answer from Croker, saying he 
had made the communication I wished to 
Peel, and inclosing me Peel’s letter in reply, 
which was as follows : — “ Dear Croker, I 
believe I saw the verses in ‘ The Times ’ to 
which Moore has alluded, but I cannot say 
that they gave me much imeasiness. I 
never thought enough about them to guess 
at the author. They now certainly have 
caused me more pleasure than pain, since 
they have induced Moore, from a generous 
spirit quite consistent with hostility to me 
as a public man, to disclaim an attack which 
would have pained me, if it had been an 
evidence of his personal enmity and ill-will. 

I am, from long exposure, tolerably callous 
to abuse, but not to that abuse which would 
make me despair of improving my acquaint- 
ance with Moore. Very truly yours.” There 
is here all the manliness and tact for which 
Peel is so distinguished. Forgot to men- 
tion that these verses contained also a vio- 
lent attack on Croker, which (as I said in 
my letter) would be to him a sufficient proof 
that they were not mine. In his answer he 
said, that not only that circumstance, but 
the inferiority of their talent, would have 
convinced him of it. A letter from Lady 
Jersey to say she had certainly thought the 
verses to be mine, and “ what other living 
poet could have written them ? ” — 16th. 
News of the resignation of the Tory Minis- 
try arrived; much consternation, in conse- 
quence, among the Bath parsons. — 22nd. 
Walked over to Bowood ; met the Duke of 
Devonshire in the hall ; was shown to Lord 
L.*s room. “You find me,” he said, “in 
the greatest worry and perplexity possible.” 

He then proceeded to tell me the state of 
the negotiation when he left towii ; the 
great difficulty, the government of Ireland, 
which the King insists must be exclusively 
anti- Catholic, as a set-off to the preponder- 
ance of Catholicism in the cabinet. In this 
state of things Lord L.’s wish is to support 
Canning’s government, without joining it; 
but, of course, his direct co-operation is 
what Canning wants. Had left town to 
escape from the conflicting counsels and 
opinions with which ho was beset, having 
declined taking office without some modifi- 
cation of the proposed government for Ire- 
land. To his surprise saw the Duke of 
Devonshire at his bedside this morning, who 
had come for the double purpose of consult- 
ing him as to his own line of conduct ; and, 
at Canning’s request, of reopening the nego- 
tiation with Lord Lansdowne. The Duke 
very eager for the junction. “ What an ap- 
pearance it would have,” said Lord L., “ if, 
in a few weeks after my taking office, the first 
fruits of my accession would prove to be the 
appointment of an anti-Catholic government 
for Ireland.” Agreed with him that this , 
would never do, and that he ought to insist 
upon, at least, a Catholic secretaiy. Said 
he would make up his mind to this as a sine 
qua non. Seemed by no means, however, to 
like the idea of joining at all, from the sa- 
crifice of character which, he feared, might 
ultimately result from it ; and said, two or 
three times, “ Do you really then think that, 
if I were to take office (upon the condition 
of this concession respecting Ireland), and 
should, in a few months, see reason to retire 
again, I should not come out damaged ? ” 
Told him, that (acting as I knew he always 
would) the damage would be to those he 
left, not to himself. After a good deal of 
conversation I left him, and joined the Duke 
and Lady L. in the library. The Duke said, 

“ Did you ever expect to see such changes as 
have just happened? One can hardly be- 
lieve it.” I said I hoped he would not let 
Lord L. decide against the junction too 
hastily. “I think he will hardly get me 
out of this house,” he replied, “ without a 
favourable answer.” — 24th. Went to Bo- 
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wood ; the Duke had started off at five 
o’clock on the 22nd. A letter from him 
this morning; had seen Canning, but no- 
thing could be known till the latter had 
seen the King. After luncheon walked out 
with Lord L. Said he had received a letter 
that morning from a person I should little 
suspect as offering his counsel on such a 
subject; " one,” he added, "more likely to 
counsel you than me.” This was from 
Rogers, who is at present at Dropmore, and 
writes to say that, thinking it might be 
satisfactory to Lord L. to know the opinions 
of Lord Grenville on the subject of the 
negotiation, and those opinions being de- 
cidedly for the junction, he hastens to com- 
municate them. Said I should come again 
to-morrow. "If you find me gone,” said 
Lord L., "you may conclude all is settled.” 
— 25th. Went to Bowood at half-past one ; 
Lord L. gone about half an hour, in conse- 
quence of the arrival of a King’s messenger. 
Had left a note for me, to say that lest, from 
his departure, I might suppose all to be 
settled, he thought it right not to leave me 
under this impression ; on the contrary, he 
had received a decided, though elaborately 
softened down, refusal to his proposal ; but, 
as his friends thought he ought to be in town 
during the present situation of affairs, he 
had consented to go up. Bid me, if I should 
see William Lamb announced as the future 
secretary for Ireland, not to conclude any- 
thing favourable from that circumstance, as 
the appointment would be only temporary. 

May 1st to 31st. The whole of this month 
busily employed in seeing my " Epicurean ” 
through the press, and finishing the last 
chapters: at it from morning till night. 
Had Anastasia home, and consulted Brabant 
about her, who alarmed me not a little by 
his opinion of her general health. 

June 7th. Having finished all but the 
correction of the last chapter and the notes, 
started for town. A good deal of conversa- 
tion en the way. Proceeded in the coach 
to Ludgate Hill, having fixed to pass a few 
days with the Longmans, for the better dis- 
patch of what remains of my printing. 
One of my fellow-passengers, a lady, who 


went on with me, expressed her delight at 
having been "lucky enough to pass so many 
hours in my company,” and introduced me t 
to a young man who was in the inn-yard to 
meet her. Found a servant of the Long- 
mans waiting forme, and a nice dinner ready 
on my arrival ; nothing could be more kind 
or hospitable. 

8th. Waked at five o’clock by the dread- 
ful noise of the workmen pulling down some 
houses opposite. Nugee called with the 
first sketch of my coat to try it on : said he 
would dress me better than ever I was 
dressed in my life: "There’s not much of 
you, sir,” he said, "and therefore my object 
must be to make the niost I can of you.” 
Quite a jewel of a man this Nugee : have 
gone to him in consequence of my former 
tailor being bankrupt. Went to the Athe- 
naeum ; looked at lodgings, and fixed to go to 
19, Bury Street. The Longmans anxious I 
should stay with them, but finding Rees had 
given up his own room to me, felt I should be 
more comfortable by changing my quarters. 

12th. A letter from Bessy’s mother about 
poor Anne*, who appears, by the last ac- 
counts, to be all but dead. Great anxiety 
about the result of the struggle to-night 
between the Ministers and Opposition, on 
the Duke of Wellington’s amendment. The 
intelligence brought to the Fieldings’ box 
by Talbot, who had just heard it from Col. 
French : "We have beaten the Jacobins,” 
exclaimed the wise colonel. Went from 
thence to Lady Lansdowne, who had a 
box for the children to-night ; found there 
Lord Lansdowne, who looked fagged and 
worried. * * * 

13th. A letter from Bessy expressing her 
intention to go to Edinburgh to her sister, in 
case Brabant thinks it right for Anastasia to 
travel. Corry told me a good deal about Plun- 
kot, of his amiableness and even playfulness 
when one comes to know him, notwithstand- 
ing that repulsive look and manner of hi^. 
Described a merry day with him and the 
Chief Justice (Bushe) at the Pigeon House : 
their endeavours to out-pun each other, 

* The wife of the eminent actor and theatrical 
manager, Mr. William Murray. 
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" Well, that’s as bad as his, isn’t it ? ” “No. 
no; mine was the worst, I appeal to all 
round.” Con Lyne was one of the party, 
and, on his undertaking to recite something, 
Plunket said, "Come, come, Lyne, stand up 
while you do it; stand up, man, and nobody 
at least can say you are con-seated (con- 
ceited).” Mentioned Plunket’s joke on 

some one saying, "Well, you see, ’s 

predictions have come true.” "Indeed!” 
said Plunket, "I always knew he was a 
bore, but I didn’t know he was an augur” 
14th. Corry told me of his first inter- 
view with Lord Lansdowne on his arrival ; 
Lord L. asked him, among a variety of other 
questions, how my "Life of Sheridan” was 
liked in Ireland. Corry told him that Bushe 
and Plunket disapproved of the light in 
which I had represented Sheridan,* I had 
sacrificed (they thought) my hero! Lord 
L. very truly replied, that I might more 
| fairly be accused of the opposite fault, that of 
' glossing him over too much. Did not get to 
bed till near two, which is hard work, having 
to be up, with all my wits about me, so early. 

18th. Received last night a revise of my 
last sheet, and see many things to re-write 
in the death scene, notes pouring in on me, 
and visitors momentarily expected : found 
I could do nothing at home, and determined 
to fly off to Kensington Gardens with my 
sheets. Took a hackney-coach at Knights- 
bridge, and in a few minutes found myself 
in those quiet gardens, out of the reach of 
all intruders. Sauntered about and sat 
alternately, conning over my pages, and 
touching the style and thoughts into shape, 
and, after being employed there about three 
hours, returned with the death-scene much 
improved in its present form. Dispatched 
it to the printer. 

19th. Up at eight, and from that hour 
till five o’clock never stirred from my writ- 
ing-table, being employed in collecting my 
references for the notes, and putting them 
into shape. This part of my task done too 
hurriedly, as I shall not be able to compress 
one-tenth of my materials into proper form, 
and must therefore omit them. 

20th. Sent my last copy to the printer. 


0E TAT. 48. 

I Dined at Lord Cowper’s. Company: Broug- 
I ham, Creevey, William Lamb, &c. &c. 
Creevey very amusing, drawing out Broo- 
fam (as he calls him) on his late speech at 
Liverpool; reminding him of their former 
time there, when Brougham, he said, was 
pelted "with precious stones (a man having 
flung a ring into their carriage) and he with 
real ones.” Mentioned Brougham’s having 
exhausted every topic in his speeches, leav- 
ing him (Creevey) nothing to say ; and on 
Creevey’s remonstrating with him, B. said, 
"Oh, well, I shall behave better to-morrow.” 
Accordingly, on the morrow, he took parti- 
cular pains not to leave a single topic con- 
nected with the subject untouched, and having 
fairly picked it to the bone, concluded by say- 
ing, " but I ought to apologise for haring so 
long occupied your attention, and tho more so 
as Mr. Creevey, who is to address you after 
me, has a great deal of new and interesting 
matter to submit to you.” 

21st. Went to Kentish Town to breakfast 
with Mrs. Shelley. Mrs. S. disposed to give 
me every assistance in my "Life of Byron;” 
promised to write outlier recollections of the 
Memoirs, which she had read (at least the 
first paid) before he gave them to me ; fixed 
to meet her next Monday at the Exhibition. 
Walked into town with Kenny, calling in 
my way at Heath’s (the engraver), who has 
sent me several messages and letters, request- 
ing an interview with mo. Ilia object is to 
get me to become editor of an annual 
volume he has undertaken, in the maimer of 
the "Forget-me-not,” but on a more splendid 
scale ; proposes to give me 500 1. a year, my 
editorship to commence with the second 
number, as the present editor is Mr. Ains- 
worth (I think), the son-in-law of Ebers. 
Showed me some of the sheets and plates of 
tho first number. Told him that I must 
take some time to consider of it, and should 
mention the proposal only to one person. 
Have no serious idea, however, of accepting 
it; the 5004 a year would, of course, bo 
welcome, but there are other considerations 
to be looked to, and the plan altogether is 
not eligible. Dined at Lord Caernarvon’s, 
having been also asked to Lord King’s. 
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Company : the Jerseys, Rogers, Baring, the 
Duncannons, Puseys, &c. Seated the whole 
time of d inn er (without knowing him) next 
Lord Porchester; at length Lord Jersey, 
who sat on the other side of me, telling me 
who he was, lost no time in making up 
leeway with my brother poet, whose modesty 
evidently prevented him from entering into 
conversation with me ; a rare quality in a 
young lord, and imputable solely to his 
poetry. The dinner dreadfully long ; and I 
felt it the more from my impatience to be off 
to the “ Medea, ” which I had never seen. 
Called this morning on Agar Ellis, to ask 
him to join Rogers in proposing Barnes at 
the Athenaeum, Rogers being of opinion that 
my name, as one of the proposers, would do 
Barnes more harm than good, by proclaim- 
ing him so decidedly as “The Times” editor. 

22nd. Received the proofs of the “ dedi- 
cation,” &c. To Agar Ellis’s ; found that 
he and Rogers had been to the Athenaeum, 
and written down Barnes. On my way 
from him to Tower’s, met Lord Lansdowno 
and Abercromby. Lord L. said, “ I never 
see you now.” “ No,” I answered, “ I have 
cut you since you became minister.” Went 
out to pay my first visit at Holland Houso ,* 
found Lord II. riding about the hayfield. 
Walked beside him for some time ; full of 
mental activity as usual. Talked a good 
deal of the state of politics. * * * Said 

Lord Lansdowno was too mild and forbearing 
to the Opposition, and that he was himself 
meditating a m'tie against them. Talked of 
Ireland, Lord Anglesey’s intended appoint- 
ment, &c. &c. Lady Holland, driving in 
her whiskey, joined us, and said to me, “At 
last welcome to these peaceful shades; I 
thought wo were never to see you.” Asked 
me to dine to-morrow; the very thing I 
wished, it being the only day I have open 
for a long time. 

24th. Talking of Gibbon after breakfast; 
whether one would have rather left such a 
history as that of Gibbon behind or that of 
Hume ; more men to be found, I thought, to 
do the latter than the former ; such a com- 
prehensive subject, and so completely exe- 
cuted. Those verses on Gibbon which I 


have heard attributed to Mr. Fox, “Through 
all the religions of Europe he ran,” &c., not 
his, Lord H. says. Another mistake about 
Mr. Fox, his admiration of Barrow ; Lord 
H. doubts whether he ever read a line of 
Barrow. At one Lambton arrived; my 
Lady, however, having fixed to take me in 
her whiskey to see Charles’s house, Lamb- 
ton accompanied us. Came into town with 
Lambton in his cabriolet. What an odd 
state of politics. I saw Lady Holland yes- 
terday touching Lambton on the knee to 
keep him from speaking against the Duke of 
Wellington before the Duke of Bedford ; the 
two Dukes being now, in conjunction with 
Lord Grey, opposers of the Ministry, while 
Lord Tavistock, Lord John, and Lambton 
are with them. 

25th. Went to the Exhibition to meet 
Mrs. Shelley; a good deal of talk about 
Lord B. and Shelley. Seems to have known 
Byron thoroughly, and always winds up her 
account of his bad traits with “ but still he 
was very nice.” From the Exhibition went 
with her to the Panorama of Geneva ; pointed 
out to me the place where Lord B. lived. 
She and Shelley had a small house near 
him. At first they lived at Secheron, and 
| she spoke of Byron’s singing one of my 
Melodies, “ When he who adores Thee,” as 
ho left them in his boat of an evening, and 
their standing at the wall at the bottom of 
the garden listening to his voice over the 
water. Said the three or four months she 
passed there were the happiest of her life. 
The story of Lord B.’s saying to Polidori 
that, though Shelley did not fight, he did, is 
true. 

26th. Went at two o’clock to the 
Countess St. Autonio ; found her and Coccia 
at the pianoforte. The new tenor ( Ravoglia, 

I think) came soon after, and sang several 
things of Coccia’s. Told the Countess she 
must not expect me to sing this morning, as 
there were foreign professors by ; not under- 
standing the words, they never know what 
to make of my singing. “Ah, que c'est 
drole !” as I overheard a Frenchman say, 
after I had been singing “Those Evening 
Bells.” Received a letter from Rees this 
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morning, in consequence of my haying said 
yesterday at dinner that “ I feared my little 
cock-boat (the * Epicurean ’) would be run 
down by the launch of the great war-ship 
(Napoleon) .on Saturday,” informing me, 
that as I appeared not to like coming out 
with Scott, they meant to put off the publi- 
cation of the “ Epicurean ” till Saturday 
week. Wrote to remonstrate against this ; 
got an answer back to say, I should be out 
on Friday. 

27th. Dined at Baring’s. Company: 
Charles Fox and his wife, Lord Essex, 
Rogers, Brougham, &c. Francis Baring, 
whom I sat next, told me of his having met, 
during his travels in South America, some 
Mexican women who had learnt English for 
the express purpose of singing my Melodies. 
Conmna formerly called “the Groyne.” 
Fox, in one of his speeches, calls it so. 
After dinner, in talking of Peter Coxe the 
auctioneer, F. Baring said, “Didn’t he write 
some poem about 1 Human Life ?* ” (Rogers 
was sitting beside him.) There was a dead 
silence. “ No,” answered Brougham at last, 
putting his finger up to his nose with a look 
of grave malice; “no it was not Peter Coxe 
that was the author of i Human Life.’” 
B.’s look and voice irresistible, and there 
was a burst of laughter over the table, in 
which Rogers himself joined. 

28th. A note from Power to say that 
poor Anne is at last released from her suf- 
fering ; a letter from Murray, too, with the 
same information. Wrote to Bessy as con- 
solingly as I could on this subject : notwith- 
standing the long preparation, she will feel 
it deeply. 

29th. Taken by the two Benetts to Dul- 
wich, where I have for some days been 
meditating a visit to Dr. Glennie, with 
whom Byron was at school. Glennie not 
at home, but we were shown into a good 
garden, where we amused ourselves among 
the strawberry beds. Saw young Glennie, 
who showed me the memorandums, as far 
as they are done, which his father is writing 
down for me relative to Byron. 

30% Day rather threatening for the 
f&te. Was with Lord Essex at two, and 
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started about half an hour afterwards in his 
barouche .and four. Nothing but carriages 
and four along the road to Boyle Farm, 
which Lady de Roos has lent for the oc- 
casion to Henry : the five givers of the fete 
being Lords Chesterfield, Castlereagh, and 
Alvanley, Hemy de Roos, and Robert Gros- 
venor, subscribing four or five hundred pounds 
each towards it. But few come when we 
arrived ; the arrangements very tasteful and 
beautiful. The pavilion for quadrilles on 
the bank of the river, with steps descending 
to the water, quite oriental, like what one 
sees in Daniel’s pictures. Towards five the 
Mite of the gay world was assembled, the 
! women all looking their best, and scarce an 
ugly face among them. About half-past 
five sat down to dinner ; four hundred and 
fifty under a tent on the lawn, and fifty to 
the royal table in the conservatory. The 
Tyrolese musicians sung during dinner, and 
after dinner there were gondolas on the 
river, with Caradori, De Begnis, Velluti, 
&c., singing barcarolles, and rowing off oc- 
casionally so as to let their voices die away 
and again return. After theso succeeded a 
party in dominos : Madame Vestris, Fanny 
Ayton, &c., who rowed about in the same 
manner and sung “Oh come to me when 
daylight sets,” &c. &c. The evening was 
most delicious, and as soon as it grew dark 
the groves were all lighted up with coloured 
lamps in various devices. A little lake near 
a grotto looked particularly pretty, the 
shrubs all round being illuminated, and the 
lights reflected in the water. Six and 
twenty of the prettiest girls of the fashion- 
able world, the Foresters, Brudenells, De* 
Rooses, Maiy Fox, Miss Russell, &c. &c., 
were dressed as rosi&res, and opened the 
quadrille in the pavilion. Walked about a 
good deal with Lord King’s daughter and 
the Fieldings. Had agreed to go away with 
Lord Essex at ten, and as the time approached 
was rather sorry. The Fieldings offered to 
bring me home if I would stay, but as they 
probably would stay till morning, did not 
like to run the risk of wearing the thing out, 
and resolved to go while the enjoyment of 
it was fresh in my mind, so started with 
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Lord E. about half-past ten, the fireworks 
on the Thames being the only tiling I lost. 
Yesterday my book came out, and there was 
a flaming eulogy on it in the “ Literary 
Gazette” of to-day. They have given, 
however, the catastrophe of the story, which 
is letting the cat out of the bag most pro- 
vokingly. Dawson (Lord P.’s brother) said 
to me at the fete, “I never read anything so 
beautiful as the death of your heroine.” 
“What!” said I, “have you got so far 
already.” “Oh, I read it in the ‘ Literary 
Gazette.’ ” This is too bad. The Marquis 
Palmella, too (the Portuguese ambassador), 
when he and I and Brougham were standing 
together, said to me, “This is like one of 
your fetes.' 1 Brougham, thinking he alluded 
to “Lalla Rookh,” said, “Oh yes, quite 
oriental. ” “ Non, non, je veux dire,” answered 
Palmella, “ cette fete d'Athenes dont fat lu la 
desct'iption dans la Gazette cT att/ourcT hui. ” 
Sent Bessy a copy of the book to-day. 

July 1st. To Kentish Town to breakfast 
with Mrs. Shelley.. Gave me, written down, 
her recollections of the “Memoirs.” Told 
me all the circumstances of poor Shelley’s 
death. Showed me a very clever letter of 
Lord Byron’s to her on the subject of Hunt, 
who had complained of some part of Lord 
B.’s conduct to him. She thought it a “hard 
and high ’’tone he takes with Hunt, and there 
may be a little too much of this in it, but 
it is the letter of a clever man of the world. 
In speaking of Hunt’s claim on his friendship, 
he says he had always served him as far as 
lay in his power, but that friendship was 
out of the question, there being but one 
man (Lord Clare) for whom he entertained 
that feeling, “and perhaps (he adds after- 
wards) Thomas Moore.” Mrs. S. walked into 
town with me as far as the Strand, where I 
went to call on Raymond the great French 
bookseller. Sat some time with him talking 
French politics: thinks there is a arise 
coming. Said, speaking of Scott’s work, 
that he feared “Napoleon would dethrone 
Sir W. Scott in France.” Dined at Holland 
House. Company : Lady Keith, the Websters, 
Sneyd, the Duke of Bedford, Lord J. Russell, 
&c. &c. Reminded Lady Holland of her 
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saying to Lord Porchester, “I am so sorry 
to hear you are going to publish a poem ; 
can’t you suppress it?” “Well,” she an- 
swered, “ I have been reading a work this 
morning that I should certainly not be for 
suppressing.” “ See what you’ve got by 
your prose,” said Lord Holland ; “she was 
so delighted to find there were no rhymes 
in your book. ” Lord John, on the contrary, 
had told me before dinner that he liked the 
“ Epicurean ” very much, but “was sorry I 
had not made a poem of it.” 

2nd. Have been in correspondence for 
some days past with Drury of Harrow 
(whom I rather think I met once at dinner 
at Murray’s) about paying him a visit on 
the subject of Byron; have fixed to-morrow 
to come to him. Went to the Longmans, 
and drew 200/. on the account of the “ Epi- 
curean,” this making altogether near 400/. 

I have anticipated out of its profits. Said 
to Longman “I hope it will stand that;” 
and he replied, “Oh, more than that, I 
hope.” Dined at Lansdowne House. Com- 
pany : Lord Donoughmore, Abercrombys, 

I Newton, Sharpe, Barings, &c. Lord L. 
mentioned a letter he had from Ireland, 
speaking of the “claw of an act,” evidently 
thinking that clause was plural. Lady Lans- 
downe told me she was too late to receive 
her guests, owing to the “ Epicurean,” 
which she had read to within twenty pages 
of the end. 

3rd. Started for Harrow in the coach at 
three. Drury had desired me to ask Hobhouse 
to accompany me, but Hobhouse could not. 
Arrived at Harrow about half-past six : no 
one but Druiy himself (who received me 
most hospitably) and his familyat dinner. 
Dr. Butler joined us in the evening. A 
good deal. of desultory talk about Byron; 
his quarrel with Butler ; could not bear his 
succeeding Dr. Drury ; organised a rebellion 
against him on his arrival ; wrote up in all 
parts of the school, “ To your tents, 0 Israel ! ” 
dragged the desk of the master into the 
middle of the school, and burnt it. Lived 
in Dr. Butler’s house ; pulled down the 
blinds of his study or drawing-room (?); 
when charged with it by Dr. B. and asked 
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' his reason, said, “ They darkened the 
' room.” Afterwards, however, when Butler 
I threatened him, cried and blubbered like a 
! child. Always at the head of every mischief, 
i His lameness, they both agreed, was from an 
; accident, being let fall when at nurse; might 
! have been removed if lie lmd not been 
j obstinate at school, and resisted all the pre- 
| cautions and remedies adopted. Was very 
! idle ; leamt nothing. His mother a coarse, 

! vulgar woman. The Duke of Dorset a great 
friend of Ik’s at school ; did not know that 
Clare was such a friend of his. Remarked, 
veiy justly, the total contrast in eveiy 
respect between him and Lord Clare. Spoke 
of the strong opposition in Harrow to the 
inscription Byron wished to have over the 
tomb of Allegra. * * * Drury had some 
j dogs (two, I believe) sent him that had 
I belonged to Lord Byron. One day he was 
| told that two ladies wished to see him, and 
! ho found their business was to ask, as a 
i great favour, some relic of Lord Byron, 

| Expecting to be asked for some of his liand- 
I writing, or a bit of his hair, he was amused 
| to find that it was a bit of the hair of one 
I of the dogs they wanted. The dog being 
| brought forward the ladies observed a clot 
■ on his back, which had evidently resisted 
I any efforts at ablution that might have been 
! exerted on the animal, and immediately 
/' selected this as the most precious part to 
\ cut off ; “ the probability,” they said, “being 
I that Lord B. might have patted that clot.” 
j Slept at Drury’s. 

| 4th. Dined at Lady Davy’s. Company : 
the Charlemonts, and one of the Lady 
Clements, the Frankland Lewises, Lord 
Dudley, Lady Lyndhurst, &c. Lord Dudley 
very agreeable. During dinner Lady Lynd- 
hurst said to me across the table, “ A friend 
of mine nearly broke his neck over your 
hook yesterday.” It appeared that this 
friend was anxious to finish the “ Epicurean,” 
that he was reading it in his curricle, and 
the horses were near running away with him. 
Lord Dudley very comical about my com- 
plaint of the people in the other room: 

| “Very good sort of people, I assure you. 

| You calumniate them; but it is thus that 


inhabitants of remote regions are always 
calumniated; your own country, Ireland,” 
&c. &e. 

7th. In the evening some talk with D. 
Kinnaird about Byron; a great deal of the 
woman about Byron, in his tenderness, his 
temper, his caprice, his vanity. Chantrey’s 
remark upon this ; the soft voluptuous 
character of the lower part of his face, and 
the firmness of the upper pari. 

8th. Dined at the Lord Chancellor’s at 
' Wimbledon ; Luttrell and I went together 
having clubbed for a job : found the party 
out in the grounds, which are very pretty : 
company, besides ourselves, Lord Alvanley, 
Montague, Dawson, Miss Fitzclarence, Gen. 
and Mrs. Macdonald and a very pretty 
daughter, Lady Clare and her daughter. 
Did not like the appearance of things at 
first, so many dandies being a portentous 
prospect ; but got placed at dinner between 
Miss Macdonald and Miss Fitzclarence, both 
very pretty and amusing, and enjoyed the 
time exceedingly : the girls dating their ages 
and standing by their seasons at Almack’s ; 
Miss Macdonald considering herself an old 
woman from this being her second year at 
Almack’s ; Miss F.’s first. Talked of the 
rosibre dress at the fete; the pattern given 
by the Miss de Rooses, who said it was to 
be pretty and cheap, but it turned out 
neither; cost twelve guineas and good for 
nothing afterwards : nil these details very 
amusing. In the evening, after a moonlight 
ramble through the walks, I sung: the 
Chancellor much delighted, particularly 
courteous, and begged that if I returned 
to town during tho summer, I would come 
and pass some days here. The Rue do la 
Paix, from the number of English that are 
always parading it, called “ Bullstrode 
Street.” 

9th. Started in the coach from Oxford 
Street about half-past nine, and arrived at 
Harrow at half-past eleven. Drury busy in 
the school. Sat for some time in the garden, 
looking over “ Bentley’s Horace,” with MS. 
notes here and there by Drury. * * * 

After luncheon Drury took me round to 
show me the school: Byron’s name cut in 
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various places around, but only one or two 
of them by liis own hand. The present 
desk' replaced that which Byron burnt in his 
rebellion. Showed me his favourite spot in 
the; churchyard, where he used to sit, com- 
manding’ an extensive view; was called 
“ Byron’s tomb ” by the boys. It was near 
this he first wished Allegra to bo buried, but 
afterwards he preferred having her laid 
under the sill of the church door : his reason 
for this preference appears to be his recol- 
lection of an inscription over the door, which 
he used to have before his eyes as he sat in 
the gallery during church time, and read 
over and over. The inscription, tame enough, 
is as follows : 

“ When Sorrow weeps o’er Virtue’s sacred bust, 
Our tears become u« and our grief is just ; 

Such were the tears she shed, who grateful pays 
This last, sad tribute of her love and praise.” 
Saw the books in the library which Byron 
bequeathed to it on leaving Harrow : Por- 
son’s edition of “Hecuba,” and the following 
words written in it by himself, “ The be- 
quest of Byron to the library, prior to his 
leaving Harrow, Dec. 4th, A.D. 1804.” Af- 
ter paying a visit to Dr. Butler’s returned to 
Drury’s, and occupied myself in copying out 
some letters of Byron to Drury, and in col- 
lating the rough copy of the two first cantos 
of Childe Harold (which he gave to Drury) 
with the printed edition. Company at 
dinner, H. and his wife and her sister : 
music in the evening. Had some hopes of 
materials from H., but he will evidently do 
nothing for me. H., when in love with his 
present wife, was in despair of being able to 
many her, from the objection her mother 
had to giving her to a person so much in 
debt as he was. On his telling this to Lord 
Byron, “ How much do you owe ? ” said B. 
“A thousand pounds,” was the answer. 

(t Make your mind easy, then,” said Byron, 
and immediately waited on the mother, and 
informed her that H. was out of debt: he 
presented him then with 1400/. After 
Byron’s death, there were some efforts 
made by the executors to constitute this a 
debt ; but there is, I believe, but little doubt 
it was intended as a free gift : Drury is sure 


it was, and says he had a letter of Byron’s 
that would prove it, but he has unluckily 
cither lost or mislaid this letter. Mrs. H, 
must have been very pretty. 

10th. Off in the morning at nine. After 
performing some commissions went to Long- 
man’s, to meet Dr. Glennie of Dulwich, on 
the subject of Byron; Mrs. Glennie with 
him. A good deal of talk about Byron; 
promised to resume his memoranda as soon 
as he should return home. A curious proof 
of the difficulty one finds in arriving at 
truth is, that while Druiy and Butler both 
assure me that Byron’s lameness was from 
an accident, Mr. and Mrs. Glennie, under 
whose care he was for near two years (I 
think), affirm positively that it was a club- 
foot, and that he was bom with it. 
Sheldrake used to come to put on the iron ; 
the leg, they say, was not wasted, and the. 
iron went up only a short way. When I 
mentioned to them his saying to me that he 
was never altogether free from pain in it, 
they said he suffered no such pain at that 
time, and that it must be, perhaps, from his 
efforts to disguise the deformity that the 
inconvenience was felt, when I knew him. 
Glennie did not see much of Lord B. after he 
left him. Mrs. G. spoke with much feeling 
about the good that was in him, notwith- 
standing all his irregularities. When G. 
was at Geneva (it was after Lord B. had 
been there) people used jestingly to complain 
of his not having disciplined B. better, and 
made a better boy of him. Said he found 
the folks there highly indignant at Byron’s 
conduct ; his incivility in leaving a party to 
themselves whom he had asked to dine with 
him. This, I believe, is true. Said that B. 
wrote some English verses when he was 
with him ; this not reconcilable with what 
B. says in his Journal. Called on Miss 
Baillie, according to promise. She is, it 
seems, the model the author of " Tremaine ” 
took for his heroine ; at least he said that he 
had never seen any one who approached his 
beau ideal but Miss Baillie. Dined at Lady 
Donegal’s. Mentioned that when Castle- 
reagh was a boy, his mother, writing a letter 
one day to his father, asked him what she 
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should say for him. “ Send him this epitaph 
which I have written on you,” said the boy, 
which she did, and before the letter had 
reached the father, she was dead. This 
same epitaph, it appears, is on her tomb. 
Where is she buried? Somebody, the othei 
day, in talking of Castlereagh’s ignorance 
(which appears to have been extensive to a 
degree hardly conceivable), said that he 
always mistook the phrase “joining issue ” 
with a person to mean agreeing with him. 
This however, I believe, is no uncommon 
vulgarism. 

11th. Forgot to mention that I had a 
conversation with Barries respecting my 
agreement with “ The Times : ” asked him 
how much longer I must go on at my pre- 
sent rate of contribution before the proprie- 
tors should conceive that I had done enough 
for the 5001. advanced me ; and, in the next 
place, at the termination of this engagement, 
how much they could afford to offer me 
annually for renewing it. His answer was, 
that the proprietors, he was sure, would not 
require anything further from me on the 
former account, but would consider that 
closed ; and that for future contributions (at 
such intervals as would entirely suit my own 
fancy and convenience) they proposed to 
give me 200/. a year. This, I said, was 
wholly out of the question ; it was a task 
which, but for the convenience of the money 
it might bring, I would never undertake at 
all, and certainly should not think of for so 
small a sum as 200/. a year. He then asked 
me to say what I should consider sufficient, 
and I answered that if I entered into a 
further engagement, which was still a 
doubtful point with me, I most assuredly 
could not name a sum less than double 
what he proposed. He then promptly 
agreed with me that it was as little as I 
ought to take, and said he would mention it 
to Walter. A few days after I had a note 
from him to say that the proprietors were 
very willing to enter into my views, and 
repeating what he had before stated, that 
they required nothing further on the former 
account. Thus the matter ended when I 
left town. After having packed up my 


things, dined at the Athenaeum, and started 
in the mail about eight. 

August 7th. Went to Bowood to dinner, 
and (my paper not having arrived before I 
started) learned for the first time the hope- 
less state of Canning : felt more affected by 
it than by any event of a public nature that 
has occurred in my time. 

8th. The evening coaches brought the 
account of Canning’s death at four this 
morning. 

19th. Took Bessy to hear mass at War- 
dour : thefirst time she ever saw the Catho- 
lic service performed. The music as usual 
(when it is so good) raised me to the skies, 
'but the gaudy ceremonies and the gesticula- 
tions of the mass shocked my simple-minded 
Bessy, and even the music, much as she 
feels it, could not reconcile her to the gold 
garments of the priest. Went afterwards to 
Fonthill and saw the ruins of the Abbey. 
Beckford evidently never meant it to last, 
but wanted only a wonder of the day, of 
which engravings and descriptions might be 
made and then — to vanish. 

27th to 31st. Busy transcribing, seeing 
Lord Kerry and Guthrie occasionally, being 
all of us anxious about the present struggle 
between the principles of light and darkness 
in the Ministry. * # * Have been pestered 
ever since Lord L. came into power by people 
sending me memorials for him to present, 
and applying for places which they think he 
can give. A late treasurer of the ordnance 

wants his pension raised; Mr. wants j 

indemnity for his losses in the rebellion of 

I. A friend of Mary Dalby’s wants a com- 

missionership of bankruptcy ; and wants 

his Whig services in the borough of Ipswich 
remunerated ; besides various other wanting 
applicants, to all of whom I have given 
the same answer, viz. that I have made 
a resolution not to apply to Lord Lansdowne 
on any such matters. God help their wise 
heads ! If Lord L. ever gives a thought to 
myself it is the utmost I expect, and that 
but very faintly. Poor Bessy’s health far 
from good ; the loss of her sister has sunk 
deep into her heart, and she is sleepless, 
nervous, and low-spirited. Dear, excellent 
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Bessy. Received 100J. from the Longmans 
on account of the “Epicurean,” making in 
all oOOJ. 

September 1st. Have been over to Bo- 
wood two or three times this week, to talk 
over with Kerry (who is most eager about 
politics) the present state of affairs, there 
being every prospect that Lord Lansdowne 
and his friends will resign. My own wish is 
most decidedly that they may, if they can 
make out any good case to justify it ; as, 
with the present constitution of the govern- 
ment, and the feeling of the King on Irish 
subjects, they will never, I fear, be able to 
effect the grand obj ects of their policy. Lord 
L. was to have come down three or four days 
ago, and the servants have stayed up for him 
every night, but this negotiation about 
Herries’ appointment (the cause of the 
present struggle) still detains him. 

4th. An article in “The Times, v stating 
that Lord Lansdowne was summoned by 
the King to Windsor on Saturday j that 
he then tendered his resignation, which 
the King would not accept ; and that Lord 
L. accordingly consented to remain in office, 
on condition that he might have the royal 
authority for stating that it was solely in 
submission to the express desire of his Ma- 
jesty he did so. Walked over to Bowood to 
dinner. Saw Lord L., who seemed anxious to 
explain to me all his reasons for continuing in 
office. His account of his interview with the 
King corresponded in substance with that in 
“The Times.”* On the King’s requesting 
him to remain in office, rather than dissolve 
the administration, Lord L. begged that he 
might have his Majesty’s authority for stat- 
ing that it was expressly at the royal desire 
he continued to hold the seals, and the 
King said, “Certainly j and you may add, 
that it is in the name of the country I ask 
it.” Lord L. then told me, in confidence, 
that he had at this interview (as I under- 
stood him) stipulated for and secured (what 
had never before been conceded) an Emanci- 
pationist secretary for Ireland, in case of 
William Lamb being called away, I agreed 
with him that, considering all circumstances, 
he could not do otherwise than remain in for 
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the present, as the concession made by the 
King in offering the chancellorship of the/ 
Exchequer to Huskisson and S. Bourne 
(the persons preferred by the Whigs), and 
the sincere desire he had shown for the con- 
tinuance of the administration, left no other 
alternative but obeying his command ; there 
was, in fact, no sufficient ground on which a 
resignation could be justified. Was a little 
surprised, I own, to find that the great point 
of a liberal secretary, at least, for Ireland 
had not been secured before now. In talk- 
ing of Scott’s corrected edition of his 
“Napoleon,” now announced, Lord L. said 
he hoped Scott would find his facts as tract- 
able as Benjamin Constant did, who, on 
some one asking him (with reference to his 
book on religion), how he managed to recon- 
cile the statements of his latter volumes 
with those of his first, published so long ago, 
answered, “ 11 n'y a rien qui s' arrange a/ussi 
\facilement que les fails'' 

After luncheon drove out with Lady 
Lansdowne, the Fieldings, and Mrs. Barton ; 
set me down at Sandy Lane, from whence I 
walked home to see Bess. Returned to 
Bowood to dinner j the same party with the 
addition of the Bowleses. Bowles very 
amusing and odd at dinner ; his account of 
his shilling’s worth of sailing at Southamp- 
ton, and then two shillings’ worth, and then 
three, as his courage rose. One of the boat- 
men who rowed him had been with Clap- 
perton in Africa, and told Bowles of their 
having one day caught a porpoise, and, on 
opening it, finding a black man, perfect and 
undissolved, in its belly, the black man 
having been thrown overboard from some 
slaveship. After for some time gravely 
defending this story against our laughter, he 
at last explained that it was a shark he 
meant, not a porpoise. In talking of quick 
transmission of intelligence, Lord L. said 
that the most remarkable instance, perhaps, 
ever known was that of the news of Buona- 
parte’s coronation being known at Rome 
twenty-six or eight hours after it occurred. 

A number of balloons, containing bulletins of 
the event, were sent up at Paris to take their 
chance of where they might light, and one 
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of them, falling in with a fair wind for Rome, 
performed this rapid flight. It lighted, I 
think he said, at Bolsena, and was from 
thence despatched to Rome. Palmella told 
him the story, and vouched for its truth. 

5th. After luncheon took a long walk 
with Lord Lansdowne ; found him as frank 
and communicative on the subject of politics 
as ever, which was rather more than I 
expected. Has a high opinion of Huskisson, 
and looks to him now as the chief stay of 
the Ministry ; a straightforward man, with 
not a tinge of humbug. Is evidently bored 
by being in office. In mentioning the plague 
it was to him to be the responsible person, 
at whom all who thought they had claims 
upon the Whigs aimed, said, “And, what 
makes it worse, I have literally nothing 
whatever to give away except a little Scotch 
patronage, which must all go in the old 
channel, and which I am obliged to take the 
trouble of distributing among the right obj ects, 
without ever expecting the slightest thanks 
for my pains.” This (if I had not already 
been aware of the hopeless state of the case) 
was a sufficient hint to me of tho little 
prospect I have of anything being done for 
me. 

10th. * * * Another application for my 

interest with Lord L. .from , who 

wants some good “legal situation.” I dare 
say he does. 

11th. Received this morning an answer 
from Lord Holland to a letter I wrote 
him, by the advice of Bowles, to ask his 
interest with the Warden of Winchester to 
have my little Tom put on the foimdation. 
Says he has wholly exhausted his interest 
in that quarter, and that it would be work- 
ing a willing horse to death to try any 
further. This is a disappointment to me. I 
seldom, God knows! ask favours, and such 
is my luck when I do. Showed this answer 
to Lord L. who had known of my writing, 
and promised .to keep the subject in Lord 
Holland’s recollection. Lord H. thus alludes 
to the late events in the Ministry: “The 
appointment of Herries will, in some senses, 
be • a disappointment of many, and a bad 
appointment for all. But yet I think it 


could not have been avoided, and am satis*- 
fied that our friend and your neighbour 
Lansdowne, harassed and beset as he was 
with difficulties, has decided for the best in 
point of prudence and policy. That he has 
done so with the most honourable views and 
best intentions even our enemies admit.” A 
letter to-day from Barnes tells mo of some 
Frenchman who propose sto translate the 
“Epicurean.” In speaking of the late Mi- 
nisterial bustle, and remarking upon the 
absurd nature of it, he adds, “Lord Lans- 
downe has, indeed, come out with increased 
reputation ; but, in the name of common 
sense, why was the occasion furnished for 
such a display of honour and integrity P” 
Showed this to Lord L. Had a good deal 
of conversation with him on the hopelessness 
of the prospect before him ; the difficulties 
he has encountered in effecting the great 
public objects he has at heart. Am con- 
vinced that there never existed in any mind 
a more disinterested, unostentatious, or 
sincere desire to serve the cause of good and 
liberal policy, in all its bearings. 

12th. A good deal of talk at breakfast 
about Lord Dudley ; his two voices ; squeak 
and bass ; seems, as some one said, “like 
Lord Dudley conversing with Lord Ward 
his manner of rehearsing in an under voice 
what he is going to say, so that people who 
sit near can overhear what ho is about to 
utter to the company. Somebody who 
proposed to walk a little way with him 
heard him mutter, in this sort of consultation 
with himself, “I think I may endure him 
for ten minutes.” Oakden told me not a 
bad joke of the old Chancellor’s. Old Bond 
(the clergyman, whom I met in Dorset- 
shire) having said, in conversing with Lord 
E., “You are now then, my Lord, one of the 
Ex’s.” “Yes, Mr. Bond,” answered Lord 
E., “and, in this last instance, I must con- 
fess the X’s were not Y’s” (wise). Men- 
tioned that at the little watering place, 
Swanage, which used annually to be the 
great resort of parsons coming to put them- 
selves in the way of Lord Eldon, there is 
now but a single shovel-hat to be seen. The 
Fieldings to dinner. Talked of Porson ; one 
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of liis schcrzi, the translation of “ Three blue 
beans in a blue bladder rpti^ kvcivoi Kuapoi 
&c. The coolness with which he received 
the intelligence (which Raine trembled to 
communicate to him) of the destruction by 
fire of his long laboured “Pliotius ; ” he 
merely quoted “To each his sufferings, all 
are men,” adding, “let us speak no more on 
the subject,” and next day patiently began 
his work all again. At some college dinner, 
where, in giving toasts, the name was spoken 
from one end of the table, and a quotation 
applicable to it was to be supplied from the 
other, on the name of Gilbert Wakefield 
being given out, Porson, who hated him, 
roared forth, “What’s Hecuba to him or he 
to Hecuba?” Said one night, when he 
was very drunk, to Dodd, who was pressing 
him hard in an argument, “Jemmy Dodd, I 
always despised you when sober, and 111 be 
damned if 111 argue with you now that I’m 
drunk.” Mentioned his translation into 
Greek of the “Children sliding on the ice.” 

13th. Conversation after breakfast about 
Moliere; his putting his most keen satire 
into the mouth of simple, ordinary persons, 
like Toinette in the “Malade Imaginaire.” 
In talking of the “ Nous avons change tout 
cela ,” Sir C. Lemon said that this was 
verified by a man he met at Nice, in whom 
it was found, after he died, that the heart 
and liver had changed places. Mentioned 
the indignation of the valets de chambre of 
Louis XIV. at having Moliere made one 
of their august fraternity. The Duke of 
Grafton (Junius’s) was a great malade 
imaginaire ; used to have mutton every day 
for dinner, and for a long series of years 
used ever day to call up the cook a quarter 
of an hour before dinner to give the same 
directions as to the dressing it. It is told 
that on some brother statesman coming to 
consult with him on public business, the 
Duke kept balancing back and forwards all 
the time of the consultation, which he 
apologised for, and explained by saying a 
certain degree of motion was necessary to 
him. Odd fancies for a fox-hunter. 

14th and 15th. A letter from one of the 
editors of the “Foreign Review,” requesting 


me to undertake an article for it. Suggests 
as a subject the “Life of Moliere,” and 
offers 100/., requiring only two sheets. This 
very liberal, and the subject a delightful one, 
but have not time for it. 

20th. Dined at Locke’s. Powell men- 
tioned a truly Irish circumstance of T. (who 
lately rented a house of his) ; when he was 
leaving home for some time the servants men- 
tioned that there was small beer wanted for 
the kitchen. “Oh, never mind,” says T., 
“there is a pipe of port you know in the hall; 
you can tap that and mix it with water ; only 
take care to make it weak enough.” The 
servants, of course, obeyed all but the last part 
of the direction, and there was but little of 
the pipe left on his return. 

21st. On my telling Lord L. of the pro- 
posal of the “Foreign Review,” he men- 
tioned the agreement per sheet of the Abbd 
Prevost (the author of “Manon d’Escaut”) 
who never wrote a syllable further than the 
exact quantity for which he was to receive 
his louis d’or (viz. a sheet), nor ever took 
up his pen again till the louis d’or was 
spent. 

27th. Started with Bessy at eight in the 
York House coach : got to Power’s at seven. 

30th. After breakfast called upon Lord 
Lansdowne, and sat some time. Back with 
Bessy at one to go to Hornsey to our poor 
Barbara’s grave. Had written from Sloper- 
ton to the Longmans to beg they would send 
some one to have all made clean and in good 
order there, lest the dear girl should be 
shocked by any appearance of neglect, and 
found yesterday they had done so. Young 
Longman kindly rode over twice to Hornsey 
for the purpose. Walked as far as Ilolbom, 
and took a hackney coach from thence. 
Got to the churchyard about three ; and the 
sight of the grave (in spite of the ten years 
that have since elapsed) brought back feel- 
ings to the mother that could only be relieved 
by a burst of tears. 

October 1st. Up at half-past five to ac- 
company Bessy to the coach, which took her 
up at the top of Buckingham Street. Went 
with her to the Gloucester Coffee House, 
and saw her off. 
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2nd. Started in the Northampton coach 
at twelve ; a wretchedly slow coach. 

3rd. Walked about Northampton, ond 
wrote letters till about three, when I started 
in the Nottingham coach, and arrived at 
Loughborough between eight and nine. 

4th. Called upon Mary Dalby’s sister, 
Mrs. Blunt, before I started for Donington. 
Had a chaise; passed through Kegworth; 
saw our wretched old bam of a house, and 
stopped at Dr. Parkinson’s; out walking; 
left word I would come over to-morrow. 
Got to Castle Donington between one and 
two. Dalby looking aged and rigid, and 
his two daughters grown into nice young 
women ! near twelve years since I saw them 
before. Walked about the village ; called on 
the Miss Matchetts. In the evening had music 
(the Miss Matchetts being of the party), and 
my old friend Mary did not spare me. 

5th. Set off with Dalby after breakfast 
to the Park. Walked over the house, and 
felt deeply interested by it; everything 
looked so familiar, so redolent of old times. 
The breakfast-room, the old clock, and the 
letter boxes on each side of it, all remaining 
the same as they were near thirty years ago, 
when I felt myself so grand at being the 
inmate of such a great house. It seemed as 
if it was but yesterday I had left it, and I 
almost expected at every turn to see the 
same people meeting me with the same looks. 
But, alas ! what surprised me was to find 
that I had ftll the pictures so thoroughly by 
heart, for I certainly did not much care about 
painting when I was young, and knew still 
less of it than I do now. Yet there was not 
a figure in any of the landscapes that did not 
stem to me as familiar as my own face. The 
portrait of Galileo with his head leaning so 
thoughtfully on hi9 hand, and seeming to say, 
with a sort of mournful resolution, et tamen 
movetur; the pretty Nell Gwynne, the brawny 
Venus, professing to be a Titian, &c. &c. 
Walked round the pond, that hopeless pond ! 
in endeavouring to fill which Lord Moira 
expended so much trouble and money with- 
out success ; the water still escaping like his 
own wealth, through some invisible and un- 
accountable outlets, and leaving it dry. If 


anything was wanting to show the useless- 
ness of experience to mankind, it would be 
found in what I now witnessed. From 
1799 to 1812 1 had seen workmen incessantly 
employed in puddling and endeavouring to 
staunch this unfortunate pond, and now, in 
1827, 1 found about a dozen or fifteen robust 
fellows up to their knees in the mud, at the 
same wise employment. Oh auras hominum ! 
Poor Lord Hastings I I remember Rogers 
once saying (as he read the inscription on the 
dial in the yard here), JEheu fugaces! “He 
means his estates , I suppose.” 

6th. Sauntered about with Mary and 
Dalby. Mentioned a good cockneyism of 
some one, who said that the Duchess of St. 
Alban’s, during her late stay at Ashby, 
“visited all her old aunts” (haunts). Music 
and charades in the evening. 

7th. Walked to Kegworth at eleven, 
having sent my portmanteau on yesterday. 
Called and took leave of Dr. Parkinson; 
went to see the old house we lived in in 1812 ; 
sat also some time with Mrs. Ingram. At 
three, Lord Rancliffe’s gig came foi me. 
Arrived at Bunny* between four and five. 
Had called on the Holcombs on my way. 
No one at dinner but Rancliffe, Mr. Fellowes 
of Nottingham, and myself. Fixed to see 
Newstead to-morrow. 

8th. Set off at ten in a gig, driven by one 
of Lord Rancliffe’s postillions: stopped at 
Fellowes’s, at Nottingham, and another horse 
having been sent on in the morning, pro- 
ceeded with Fellowes in the gig to New- 
stead : went by a road which took us past 
Papplewick : must see the history of this 
place: Ben Jonson, &c. &c. The road bad 
and sandy. Much struck by the first appear- 
ance of the Abbey : would have given worlds 
to be alone : the faithfulness of the descrip- 
tion in “Don Juan;” the ruined arch, the 
Virgin and Child, the fountain, &c. &c. Col. 
Wildman out shooting, but was sent for; 
introduced to Mrs. W. and the ladies in the 
drawing-room ; the ceiling, which is restored, 
very rich; supposed to be Italian work: 
Col. Wildman arrived ; showed me all over 


* Lord Rancliffe’s country-house. 
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the house; the dining-room which Byron 
used when he first took possession, the small 
apartment he afterwards occupied, dinner, 
sitting, and bed-room ; some furniture of his 
in Wildman’s study brought from Cam- 
bridge ; the monument to the dog ; his own 
intention was that he should be buried in a 
■ vault at Newstead, with his dog and old 
. Murray (f) ; the little oak before the house 
planted by himself; a plantation at a 
distance (beyond the lake?) also planted 
by himself ; picture of "little Sir John with 
the great beard ; ” the panels with the heads 
new painted and gilt by Wildman : imagines 
that there was somfe stoiy connected with 
them, as in all of them there is the head of 
a female, with a Moor on one side, and 
sometimes a Christian on the other, gazing 
at her. Some of Byron’s ancestors served in 
the Holy wars, and W. thinks these figures 
may allude to their adventures. Found that 
Wildman's face was quite familiar to me, 
and reminded by him that we n;et at Kil- 
kenny and elsewhere: full of the kindest 
civility, and evidently most anxious that I 
should come and pass some time at Newstead, 
which would be a great object to me, as, 
from bis zeal in everything relating to Byron, 
he could be of essential service to me, hav- 
ing studied the history of the family, of the 
place, &c. But an unlucky quarrel, which 
has occurred between him and Ranclifib, 
still subsists in full vigour, and I can see 
that R. would be annoyed if I accepted the 
invitation: must come some other time. 
Made an excuse to Wildman, that I was in 
a hurry to get home, but would certainly 
return before long to pay him a visit. Told 
me he had just received a letter from the 
Duke of Sussex, who says, "I see by the 
papers that our Anacreon is on his way to 
you ; give him my kind remembrances, and 
say I hope he will be with you when I come.” 
He expects the Duke at the beginning of 
November. Returned by the turnpike road. 
Found Lord Ranclifie at Nottingham, who 
drove me to Bunny ; the evening dark, and 
his horse most formidably skittish ; near run- 
ning away with us twice ; was right glad 
when I found myself safe housed. 


10th. Still wretchedly wet. Employed 
myself, as yesterday, in correcting some 
sheets of “Lalla Rookh ” for the new edition 
that is preparing, the first time I have read 
it since it was published; accordingly, it 
came quite fresh to me, and more than one 
passage in the story of Zelica filled my eyes 
with tears.* * * Ranclifie had tried to get 
the Chaworths, Mrs. Chaworth having, to 
my great gratification, expressed a wish to 
know me ; but she is unluckily confined to 
her bed with illness. Mrs. John Fellowes 
and Mrs. Pennington all in raptures about 
the singing of yesterday ; told me that, on 
my shaking hands with Miss , she in- 

stantly wrapped up the hand in her shawl, 
saying no one should touch it that night. 
Sung in the evening. 

11th. Left Bunny at twelve, in the gig ; 
and having secured my place in the coach for 
Derby, lunched at Mrs. Fellowes’s. Mrs. 
F.’s account of Byron’s coming down to his 
mother when dying, and about her son’s leg 
and Byron’s; comparing notes with Mrs. 
Byron ; their being afterwards under Shel- 
drake together. Set off at three o’clock ; the 
John Felloweses had offered to take me in 
their carriage to Derby, but they went too 
early for me. Sent a porter immediately on 
my arrival at the King’s Head to inquire if 
Mr. Strutt was at home ; the answer, " that 
he was, and would be glad to see me imme- 
diately.” Went and found sixteen people 
just seated down to a splendid dinner : joined 
them as I was, sans toilette , and as soon as 
the dazzle of the lights went off, discovered a 
set of well-known faces around me, — Wm. 
Strutt and one of his daughters, Ilugginson 
old Hadley, Dr. Bent, &c. &c. In the 
evening Strutt’s new picture gallery lighted 
up. Sung a little to the old well-remem- 
bered pianoforte, while Anne Strutt, with 
her eyes sparkling, said it made her 
eleven years younger to hear me. Slept 
there. 

14th. While the rest of the party were 
at church, walked to visit my old cottage 
at Mayfield, which is inhabited now by the 
son of the landlord (Shaw) and another 
fanner; nothing poetical about it but the 
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situation. Went up the walk in the orchard cannot. Having left several copies of my 
which I had so often paced along in writing autograph, and impressions of my seals for 
a Lalla Rookh : ” looked through all the various ladies, at about three o clock started 
rooms, and thought of old times. Went in the coach for Birmingham. Read my 
afterwards to Mayfield churchyard, to visit Hudibras, and arrived at Birmingham be- 
the grave of our poor little Olivia Byron ; tween eight and nine. 

® _ ... . . i i mi tv? J A . _ i 7 tit 


the tombstone still stands almost alone. 
16th. A long conversation after breakfast : 


17th. Dined with O’Neil ; a table d'hote; 
excellent dinner ; more than twenty of the 


talked much of Hodgson, of whom Mrs. R. party, and almost all Irish ; among others, 
A. thinks most highly,* says he is “a bless- Mr. Trevor, the son of Lord Dungannon, 
ing ” in the neighbourhood. Talked of i and Young Plunket, the Plunket' 8 son. Mr. 

Lord Byron’s gift to him on his marriage, Trevor mentioned Lord going to a 

/ which the executors have claimed as a debt : fancy ball at Florence as the hero of his I 
/ Lord B. evidently meant it as a gift , but / own novel, and, as nobody had read the j 
J Hodgson having (she says, merely to ease J novel, nobody, of course, could make out 
I his own mind of the sense of obligation, I his character, so that he was obliged to in- 
'without having the least idea or intention / form them, i( Vbt/es, rcyardex, je suis mm 


i of ever paying the sum) insisted on giving 


Plunket told some things of Scott, 


his bond in return, Lord B., from heedless- when he was at his father’s ; his painful 
ness perhaps, omitted to destroy this bond, exhibition in scrambling into St. Kevin’s 
and the executors, in pursuance of the duty bed. Somebody said to one of the guides 
imposed upon them/ claim the payment of who attended him, “ Well, how do you like 
it. She says the sum claimed is 2000/. that gentleman? that’s Sir W. Scott, the 
Find that Mrs. Cooper has a collection of great poet.” “ A poet,” answered the fellow, 
old pens of mine, on which there is written, “No, no, the divil a poet he is, hut a real 
u Pens with which Mr. Moore wrote 1 Lalla gentleman, for he gitve me half-a-crown.” * 
Rookh ; ’ ” preserves also a bit of one of my 19th. Find that no coach leaves Chel- 
old tom gloves. Mrs. R. A. mentioned a tenham for Bath on Sunday, so resolved to 
good bm mot of a friend of hers, a lady, excuse myself to Mr. Prescott, and he off on 
who was at a fancy hall, dressed with a Saturday. Got hold of Mr. Millet, another 
band round her forehead, and a veil hanging of the persons I came to look after ; walk.ed 
from it; “Is that a veal?” said a vulgar with him to his house: his wife, who is 
man, addressing her, and mincing the word dead, was intimate with Miss Chaworth, 
as I have spelt it. “ Yes,” she answered, and saw a good deal of Byron when he was 
pointing to the band, “a fillet” Simg for a boy: said that Miss C. did not like Byron, 
me several songs of hers I had never heard nor did his wife, nor any of the girls, 
before : “What is Love, kind Shepherd, Showed me a poem in Byron’s handwriting, 
tell?” in which the repetition of the word written apparently soon after he left Harrow: 
“repentance” has a very striking effect, doubted at first whether it was _really 
Forgot to mention that there arrived yester- Byron’s handwriting, but on further ex- 
day a man and horse from the Duke of animation concluded that it was: took a 
Devonshire with a note for me, inviting me copy of it, preserving all its bad spelling, 
over to Chatsworth, telling me I shall meet A note at my hotel directed “To the im- 
“John Russell,” and saying bow glad be mortal Thomas Moore, Esq.;” only think 
should be to show me the alterations he has of an immortal esquire ; expected to hear 
made since I was at Chatsworth before, the chambermaids cry out “ Some hot water 
Cannot spare the time, though I should like for the immortal gentleman in No. 18.” 
it. Mrs. Arkwright, who is going there her- 20th. In the evening went to Crawford, 
self, offers to take me, and presses most ur- who told me I had taken a false alarm about f 
gently that I should accompany her; but Anastasia, as he looked upon her general 
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health to be better than he had ever known 
it, and her thinness, considering all things, 
was just as it ought to be. 

22nd Started for home in the coach at 
ten. Found quantities of letters waiting 
for answers at home. 

23rd. A desperately wet day; cleared 
up a little towards dinner time, when I sot 
out for Bowood. 

26th. Towards five started for Bowood : 
met by John Murray, who had sallied out 
with Napier (the latter having been paying 
a visit to Bowood) for the purpose of meet- 
ing me. Murray read me a waggish letter 
he had just received from Sydney Smith. 
Fazakerley told me after dinner two or 
three puns of Lord Wellesley’s; one ad- 
dressed by him to Gaily Knight, when they 
were on shipboard together, and Knight 
was looking very rueful with sickness and 
uncoinfort : “ Come, come, cheer up ; you , 
of all people can’t expect to be exempt 
from annoyances; you know what Horace 
says, 

1 neque 

Dec edit icrata triremi, et 

Post equitem sedet atra cura.’ ” 

Lord Lansdowne referred to a passage in 
Ilallam’s new work (“Constitutional His- 
tory,” &c.) which he said had puzzled him 
considerably, chiefly on account of the word 
“imped,” which, it is singular enough, 
neither he, nor Fazakerley, nor any of the 
prose part of the company ever remembered 
to have met before. Rogers and I were, 
of course, familiar with it. On turning to 
the passage, found that Hallam had pre- 
! pared for the use of this verb by employing 
j before it the word “ soar.” Ho is talking, 
if I recollect right, of the ambition of the 
leaders (P), and says, “it would not have 
soared so high, if it had not been imped by 
the perfidious hand of parliament.” The 
book, however, it seems, is a very able one. 
Recollecting what Mackintosh once said to 
me, that it would be a shame for me, an 
Irishman, to let Crabbe go out of the world 
without leaving on record some particular 
of his intercourse with Burke, I took this 
opportunity of questioning him, and am so 

far glad I did so, as it satisfied me he has 
nothing to tell. Having kept no notes, of 
Burke’s conversation, he has only a vague 
and general impression of its variety and 
power, and the recollection uppermost in 
his mind is that of Burke’s great kindness 
to him. It was in consequence of his having 
written to B. (without any previous intro- 
duction) that he was first noticed by him. 

B. then asked him whether he was known 
to any one in London, and, on Crabbe men- 
tioning Dudley North, inquired about him 
from this gentleman, and then asked him 
to Beaconsfield, where he passed, he says, 
threo months at a time. Crabbe not liking 
his profession, which was the medical (apo- 
thecary P), Burke recommended him to the 
Duke of Rutland, who brought him into 
the Church. Burke criticised some of the 
thoughts of his poem, but did not (as has 
been sometimes said) suggest any lines or 
changes of lines. It was Johnson did this, 
and Boswell has preserved them. Another 
passage of Hallam produced, exhibiting the 
same ambition of style. “ Silent and slug- 
gish in its fields, like the animal which it 
has chosen for its type, the deep-rooted 
loyalty of the English people,” &c. &c. 

The animal here, it is to be supposed, is the 
bull, but, by the construction of the sentence, 
it is the loyalty that is represented as “silent 
and sluggish in its fields,” and, in addition 
to these two unintelligible qualities, “deep- 
rooted ” into the bargain. They talk of the 
metaphors of poets, but from the metaphors 
of prose^men, defend us ! 

27th. Talking at breakfast of Gilbert 
Wakefield ; while in Dorchester gaol he 
wrote a letter to Lord Holland complaining 
of his various grievances, one of which was 
his being asked to dine with the gaoler, a 
circumstance not only humiliating, but em- 
barrassing to him as the gaoler’s “ hour of 
dining oscillated between two and five.” 

This sort of oscillatory dinner is a match for 
Jeremy Bentham’s “post-prandial vibra- 
tion.” In Wakefield’s defence of himself 
on his trial (it was, I believe, for his answer 
to the Bishop of Llandaff) he said, that, 
“being chiefly conversant with the vitupera- 
G G 
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tive authors, he had naturally fallen into,” 
&c. &c. Anecdote of the King of Prussia 
(Frederick) asking, “Who is this Hyder 
Ali P ” and Elliot (I think it was) answer- 
ing pointedly, “ Un vieux despote militaire , 
qui a piU6 torn ses voisins et qui commence a 
radoter.” Frederick saying to some English 
general (P), “ Could any regiment of yours 
of the same number of men perform such 
a feat? ” “I don’t know, Sire (was the 
answer), but half the number would try.” 

After luncheon walked out with Rogers ; 
a good deal of talk about Byron ; took the 
following memorandums, of which some are 
intelligible only to myself. In talking of 
B.’s being in love so early, R. said that 
Canova once told him that he (Canova) 
was in love at five years old. R.’s account 
of the old hag of a woman that was ser- 
vant at Byron’s lodgings in Benett Street. 
“When he moved to the Albany, the first 
day I called upon him, the door was opened 
by the same old woman. “ Why (said I to 
him), I thought she belonged to Benett 
Street, and that in getting rid of those 
lodgingsyou also got rid of the hag.” “Why, 
yes,” said Byron, “but the poor old devil 
took such an interest in me, that I did not 
like to leave her behind me.” Well, in two 
or three years afterwards Byron was married, 
had a fine house in Piccadilly, two carriages, 
&c. &c. I called one day and (the two car- 
riages and all the servants being out) the 
same old woman appeared at the door, 
dressed out very smart, with a new gown 
and a new wig. Was once going out of 
the Opera or some assembly with Byron, 
and a link boy lighted them along, saying, 
“This way, my Lord, this way.” “Why, 
how does he know you are a Lord P ” said 
Rogers. “How does he know!” answered 
Byron, “ every one knows it ; I am de- 
formed.” His great shyness of women. * * * 
The day Lord B. read the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view ” on his early poems, drank three 
bottles of claret. Some friend coming in 
said, “Have you received a challenge?” 
After writing twenty lines of the satire, got 
better; after a few more lines, better still. 

* * * Rogers mentioned being with Byron 


at the church of the Santa Croce, and though 
there were Machiavel, Michael Angelo, and 
others to engage his attention, B. continued 
to stand before the tomb of Galileo, saying, 
“I have a pleasure in looking upon that 
monument; he was one of us” meaning noble. 
Talked of the first day R. had him to dine 
to meet me. R.’s consternation when he 
found that he would not eat or drink any of 
the things that were at the table; asked for 
biscuits, there were none; soda water, there 
was none; finished by dining on potatoes 
and vinegar. It was upon receiving a letter 
from Miss Milbank (in answer to one in 
which he said, that though her father and 
mother had often asked him to their house, 
she never had), containing the words, “I 
invite you,” that he sent in his second pro- 
posal for her. Used not to dine with Lady 
B. ; had a horror of seeing women eat ; his 
habit of offering presents; giving Rogers 
the picture ; had given it, in the same nomi- 
nal way, to two or three other people. Men- 
tioned the letter he wrote to Murray in 
consigning to him the remains of little 
Allegra : sent the invoice, “ Received two* 
packages ; contents unknown,” &c. &c. Di- 
rections about the place of burial ; said 
first, under the tree, and then, “ on second 
thoughts,” in the doorway of the church. 
The objection to the original inscription 
being put was that the date proclaimed it to 
be a child bom in adultery. (Is there any 
inscription now ?) Took it into his head 
before he went abroad, that he had not sold 
the copyright of his works to Murray; re- 
ference made to Rogers, when it appeared 
that he had regularly sold them to him and 
his heirs for ever. 

Same party at dinner with the exception 
of Crabbe. What the Prince de Ligne said 
to a person, who had been trying unsuccess- 
fully to make a piece of water in his grounds, 
and who told him there had been a man 
drowned in it, CUait un fiatteur. In talking 
of dogs a case mentioned, where a man in 
going to bathe, left his clothes in care of his 
dog, but on his returning out of the water, the 
dog, not knowing him, would not give them 
up again. Dunning once being asked how 
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he contrived to get through his business, 
answered, " I do a little ; a little does itself; 
and the rest is undone/’ Fazakerley men- 
tioned that he was in company with Talley- 
rand and Pozzo di Borgo the evening the 
account of Buonaparte’s death arrived (I, 
myself, dined in company with Pozzo di 
Borgo that day). Talleyrand frequently 
said, in speaking of him, Homme prodigieux, 
Pozzo and Napoleon were brought up to- 
gether, but afterwards quarrelled ; they be- 
longed to the two opposite factions by which 
Corsica has always been agitated, and in 
which, it is said, the old Madame Mere took, 
to the last, more interest than in all the 
I grandest affairs of Europe. Forgot to men- 
tion, as an instance of the treacherousness of 
the memoiy, that Rogers mentioned to me, 
among the remarkable things he remembored 
of Lord Byron, that it was he who came to 
him the evening of Percival’s assassination 
to inform him of the event, whereas (as I 
soon brought to his recollection) it was 1 
that called upon him that evening with the 
intelligence, and found him sitting with 
Wordsworth and Sir George Beaumont, who 
had dined with him. I rather think both 
our stories are true.* 

November 1st. Returned home to dinner, 

found in much anxiety and fuss, having 

posted off to me, on hearing of Lord L.’s 
appointment to the lieutenancy of the county, 
to beg I would put in a word for his being 
made clerk to the lieutenancy. Promised 
that I would see Lord L. on the subject in 
the morning. 

2nd. Went to Bowood immediately after 

breakfast. Saw Lady L. ; mentioned* 

to her. Lord L. afterwards came in, and 
when I expressed sorrow for interrupting 
him from business, said, "It is rather a 
pleasanter interruption than one which I 
have just had.” "What is that P ” "A man 
coming post from Salisbury to ask to be 
made clerk of the lieutenancy.” "Why, 
that’s the very business I’m come upon*.” 
Not able to decide anything yet upon the 

* If so, where was the treacherousness of me- 
mory? 


subject, being himself totally unacquainted 
with the nature* of the office. On my ex- j 
pressing my pleasure at his appointment to 
the lord lieutenancy, he said, "Why, it is an 
addition of trouble, and I think I have ac- 
cepted it, as I did the other office, more to 
please other people’s opinions and wishes 
than my own.” Said, if I -would wait a 
quarter of an hour for him, he would walk 
part of the way home with me; did so. 
Talked of the difficulties before him with 
respect to Ireland ; a requisition for the In- 
surrection Act already from the magistrates 
of Tipperary; but, unless the disturbance 
seems likely to spread, is quite against ac- 
ceding to the demand. The Roman Catho- 
lics — if they should ask him to present their 
petition this session, will readily do it, but 
neither wishes to do it, nor to avoid it. I 
said it often occurred to me that he might, at 
no distant period, make a good ground for 
resigning, by taking some strong and decisive 
step on this question. " I must do nothing 
(he answered) for my own convenience, 
that is likely to injure the question itself, 
which that might do.” I said, however, 
that I thought more good might be done to 
the cause by breaking off thus with 6 clot, 
than by remaining in, perhaps, inefficiently. 
Told me the manner Canning was thwarted 
by his colleagues at the time of the invasion 
I of Spain by the French, that messages were 
sent underhand, " and from the highest au- 
thority,” to the French court, telling them 
to persevere, and that the English nation 
would not oppose them. 

4th. Went to church at Bessy’s particular 
request ; would go oftener but for the singing. x 
Towards dinner walked over to Bowood; 
met the Fieldings coming from it ; told me 
that Hobhouse did not leave the Methuens 
till yesterday, and Fielding dined there to 
meet him the day before. No one at dinner, 
but us three, Lord and Lady L. and myself. 

Sat a good while with him in conversation 
after dinner, the evening altogether very 
agreeable. On my asking him whether he 
thought Lords Althorpe, Milton, &c. were 
continuing staunch to the present state of 
things, he said, " Yes, he believed, as far as 
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they ought: that it was right they should 
keep, to a certain degree, a distrustful watch 
on the government.” Such is the fair and 
candid tone of his mind on every subject, 
and there is nothing more to be admired, 
because there is nothing so rare. Pointed 
out to me (as just and well put) the remarks 
of Hallam on the situation of William after 
his accession to the throne, and the sort of 
reaction which always takes place against 
new governments from the over expectation 
that had been beforehand attached to them. 
Seemed to feel how applicable these remarks 
were to the present order of things. In talk- 
ing of the close rapprochement which long- 
lived individuals establish between distant 
periods of history, he said, as an instance, 
hat he himself had been acquainted with 
Sir Edward Baynton, who knew Sir Stephen 
Fox, who had been on the scaffold with 
Charles I. I mentioned, as another instance, 
William Spencer having, when a boy, played 
in the sofa with his grandfather Lord Yere, 
who had done the same thing (played on a 
?ofa), when a boy, with Charles II. Lord 
remarked how curious it was to think 
that, by this sort of links, the number of 
persons necessary to carry tradition down 
from the time of Adam to the present day 
might all be contained with ease in the 
room we sat in, calculating them at a rough 
guess, about seventy persons. As an in- 
stance of confusion between history and ro- 
mance, he mentioned some old lady, who 
always used to be talking of Sir Charles 
Grandison, having persuaded herself that 
she had known him and danced with him 
when a young girl. In talking of the pro- 
bable line that Lords Althorpe, &c. might 
take, I hinted that it would be still more 
desirable to anticipate, by a well managed 
break-off from the Ministry, such a state of 
things as would leave him unsupported by 
those who formerly acted with him. “ This 
must depend (he answered) upon whether 
I think them right or wrong in their reasons 
for withdrawing their support.” “Very 
true,” I replied, “but I own I should be 
sorry to see such a schism take place.” 
Slept at Bowood. 


OEtat. 48. 

10th. The Aucklands started after break- 
fast for Lady Ilchester’s. Lady Elizabeth 
proposed that I should go with her to make 
a visit to the Lockes : did so. On the way 

a good deal of talk about , whom Lady 

E. saw a good deal of at one time. Lord 
Byron did endeavour to make her think 
that he had murdered some one : never 
would give her his right hand; wore a 
glove on it, &c. &c. This at first alarmed 
, but when she came to know him bet- 
ter she saw through his acting. * * * * 

Must inquire more about this. The Lockes 
not at home. Set me down on my way 
back. 

29th. Fielding and the girls walked part 
of the way home with me. Foimd a letter 
from Hobhouse, accounting for the long de- 
lay of his answer by the circumstance of my 
letter having lain at his lodgings all the 
time he was absent. 

30tli. Wrote to Hobhouse, saying that 
if I had been (which I feared veiy much) 
unfortunate or troublesome to him on the 
subject of Byron, I begged he would forgive 
me, and I would phTgue him no further; 
that it was possible some expressions of 
mine relative to his kindness, &c. might 
have been construed by Barry and others 
into a boast of his sanction and co-operation, 
but that it was by no means my intention 
to produce such an impression, and that I 
would do my utmost to remove it ; that, in- 
deed, the simple fact of my work being 
likely to appear without a single contribution 
of either paper or anecdote from any one of 
Lord B.’s immediate friends or relatives, 
would, of itself, sufficiently absolve them 
from any share of the responsibility attached 
to it. The only favour, I said, which I had 
now to ask of him was that he would en- 
deavour to procure for me the letters of 
mine addressed to Lord Byron in Italy. 
This I should consider a real sendee, and 
with many thanks for all his kind intentions 
towards me, wishes, &c. &c. 

December 7th. A good deal of conversa- 
tion with Lord Caernarvon after breakfast on 
the present appearance of politics. Is not at 
all pleased with the state of the Ministry ; 
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the supremacy of Lord Goderich* , the power- 
less position of Lord Lansdowne, and the 
hostility of Lord Grey, all appear to him 
full of distrust and discouragement. Nothing, 
he said, but his attachment to Lord Lans- 
downe, and the conviction he felt of the 
honesty of his motives, could induce him to 
continue his adhesion to such a government. 
Spoke of the impolicy of their not trying to 
conciliate Lord Grey, on the first appearance 
of his discontent, when it would have been 
easy, he thinks, if not to win him over, at 
least to neutralise him. . Lord Holland, he 
said, told him that he himself had gone 
twice to Lord Grey’s house at that time for 
this purpose, but unluckily did not find him, 
and, immediately after, Lord Grey left town. 
What was wanted now, among other things, 
was somebody that could manage and 
(when necessaiy) bully the King. Lord 
Liverpool, with all his kingly propensities, 
could do this upon occasion; but it could 
not be expected from Lord Goderich. The 
King, in fact, has it all his own way. * * * 
Otli. A note from Anastasia to say that 
the measles had appeared in the school. 
Alarmed not a little by this intelligence 
from the unfavourable time of the year, and 
the still delicate state of our dear girl’s 
health. Decided to bring her home imme- 
diately, and having sent for a chaise Bessy 
set off with little Russ for Bath between 
twelve and one. Between three and four 
had a visit from Fielding and Lord Auck- 
land. Sat some time with me ; talked of 
politics. Lord A. thinks it not unlikely 
that we may see Lord Lansdowne in his 
proper place of Premier yet. Forgot to 
mention, by the bye, a good anecdote which 
Lord A. wrote down to the Fieldings some 
weeks since. Lord Dudley, it is well known, 
has a trick of rehearsing over to himself, in 
an under tcne, the good things he is about 
to debitor to the company, so that the person 
who sits next to him has generally the ad- 
vantage of his Wit before any of the rest of 
the party. The other day, having a number 
of «the foreign ministers and their wives to 


* Afterwards Earl of Ripon. 


dine with him, he w as debating with him* 
self whether he ought not to follow the eon- 
tinental fashion of leaving the room with 
the ladies after dinner. Having settled the 
matter he muttered forth in his usual solilo- 
quising tone, “ I think we must go out al- 
together.” “ Good God ! you don’t say so ! ” 

exclaimed Lady , who was silting next 

him, and who is well known to be the most 
anxious and sensitive of the Lady Whigs 
with respect to the continuance of the present 
Ministry in power. “ Going out all together” 
might well alarm her. On another occasion, 
when he gave somebody a seat in his carriage 
[ from some country house, he was overheard 
by his companion, after a fit of thought and 
silenco, saying to himself, “ Now, shall I ask 
this man to dine with me when we arrive in 
town P ” It is said that the fellow-traveller, 
not pretending to hear him, muttered out in 
the same sort of tone, “Now, if Lord Dudley 
should ask me to dinner, shall I accept his 
invitation?” Bessy arrived with Anastasia, 
who seemed pretty well, except for a cold in 
the head. 

11th. Found, on arriving at home, thir- 
teen covers of Hobhouse’s inclosing the letters 
which I had asked him for, and which he 
had, contrary to his expectation, he says, 
found among some papers deposited at Kin- 
naird’s. Returns to the subject of my un- 
lucky remark upon him in one of my letters 
to Byron. “However,” he says, “ I forgive 
you ; but, in the true spirit of the Gospel, I 
will heap coals of fire on your laurelled head 
by telling you an anecdote. Gamba’s memoir 
of Lord B.’s l|pt residence in Genoa was put 
into my hand, and therein I found it recorded 
that when Lord B. was in Cephalonia, he 
received a letter from you, in whicli you 
said something that incensed him very 
much ; so much that, after various threats, 
he said he would write a satire against you. 

I struck my pen across this story, and re- 
quested Gamba not to let it appear.” * * * 
17th to 19th. Employed in reading and 
collecting notices for my “Life of B.” 
Have resolved not to attempt a regular bio- 
graphy, but to c/ill it “Letters and Journals 
of Lord Byron, with Biographical Illustra- 
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tions (or Notices of his Life), by T. M.” 

20th. Received an answer from Barnes to 
a proposal I sent him last week, that his 
brother proprietors should give me 200 1 for 
half the number of things I furnished them 
with last year. Most readily accepted. 

24th. talked to Bowood late. Company 
at dinner: Charles and Mrs. Fox, Misses 
Vernon and Fox, and Major Keppel, Lord 
Albemarle’s son. A good deal of talk with 
Lord L. in the evening. On my remarking 
that Barnes, I believed (as well as other of 
his (Lord L.’s) friends) wished him well 
out of his present connection, he said, “ Yes, 
yes, but it would never do to give up at a I 
moment like this when there are such diffi- I 
j culties to be faced. So far from it, that I 
were I even to he left alone in office, 1 would j 

sooner hold all the seals of all the depart- 
ments, if that were possible, than resign at a 
juncture so full of difficulty as the present.” 

28th. Lord John, in speaking of the 
unambitious spirit Lord L. has sliown, said, 

“ After all, it is a line thing for a man to 
have taken such a plain, honest, and dis- 
interested course as leaves him, so far as he 
himself is concerned, no fear or anxiety with 
respect to the result. If Lord L. was occu- 
pied, like others, in little efforts and intrigues 
of ambition, we should not see him so unem- 
barrassed, and in such cheerful spirits.” 
This is all most true and just. 

January 10th, 1828. A note from Lady 
Lansdowne to say that Lord L. had started 
for town in the morning, and bid her tell me 
(“ what he knew would give me pleasure ”), 
that the administration was wtually broken 
up, in consequence of a difference about the 
Finance Committee, and that the Duke of 
Wellington had been sent for to Windsor. 

14th. A note from Lady Lansdowne to 
say that Lord L. was expecting a letter of 
congratulation from me.. Wrote to him. 
Preparing for my departure to-morrow. 

15th. Left home in a chaise for Bath 
between two and three ; Prowse went with 
me : a starting horse in our chaise that was 
once or twice near upsetting us ; some delay 
from this. The snow falling rapidly. 

17th. Off in the coach for Birmingham ; 


a naval captain, one of my companions, 
amused me with an account of the saintly 
part of his profession, and of the mischief 
they do in the navy. 

18th. Set off at nine for Nottingham; 
found my old neighbour Flack, of Cavendish 
Bridge, and Phipps (the husband of Dr. Park- 
inson’s niece) were to be my fellow-travellers ; 
our journey agreeable. Anecdote of Newton, 
showing his extreme absence: inviting a 
friend to dinner and forgetting it : the friend 
arriving, and finding the philosopher in a fit 
of abstraction. Dinner brought up for one: 
the friend (without disturbing Newton) 
sittingdown and despatching it, and Newton, 
after recovering from his reverie , looking at 
the empty dishes and saying, “ Well, really, 
if it wasn't for the proof before my eves, I 
could have sworn that I had not yet dined.” 
In passing through Donington sent up to 
Dalby’s, and he and Mary came down to the 
inn. 

19th. Walked about the town with 
Alfred Fellowes : Lord Rancliffe engaged at 
home with a shooting party. Visited the 
reading-room and library, &c. Told me 
that when Gaily Knight was first intro- 
duced to old Dr. Denman, the Doctor said, 
“I have had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Knight before.” “ I do not remember (re- 
joined Gaily) having ever had the honour of 
meeting you!” “The truth is, young gentle- 
man,” said Denman, “I was the first person 
that ever saw you.” Received a most sweet 
and touching letter from my affectionate 
Bessy, in which, alluding to a sort of will I 
had written in the last page of this journal 
before I left home, she says it has haunted* 
her uncomfortably ever since we parted, and 
that she regrets having asked to see it. 
Between three and four started in a chaise 
for Newstead : very kindly received by the 
Wildmans. No one at dinner with them but 
her sister and his cousin Richard. Gave me 
some port which, he said, had been put 
in the cellar (as he understood) the day 
Lord Byron came of age. Mentioned many 
curious particulars of his school days $rith 
Byron, which I have noted down else- 
where. 
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20th. After prayers had some conversation 
with Nanny Smith (an old woman long em- 
ployed about Byron’s family), of which I 
took notes. Mrs. Byron's death hastened by 
a fit of passion, into which she was thrown 
by reading Brothers’s (the upholsterer’s) 
bills. Company at dinner: General Need 
and his wife, and the Fellowesesf. Singing 
in the evening. 

21st. Had some conversation, after break- 
fast, with Rushton (the Robin of u Childe 
Harold”), who now is master of a free- 
school some miles off. Gave me two letters 
of B.’s confirming what Nanny had told me 
of Lord B. having sparred with him (Rush- 
ton) during the time of his mother’s funeral. 
Set out, the whole party, to see the church 
at Hucknall, the Wildinans riding, and I in 
an open carriage with the sister and Mrs. 
Fellowes. Told me of the immense con- 
course of people there were at the funeral ; 
the man who joined it near Hucknall having | 
the appearance of a half-pay officer who had 
served much abroad; his profound grief; 
nobody seemed to know who he was. 
Fletcher also loud in his sobs during the 
whole time. Hardly any person of respec- 
tability attended, except Rancliffe and a few 
of the corporation. When we arrived at 
Hucknall the clerk could not be found, nor 
the key of the church. At Mrs. Wildman’s 
suggestion took a pane out of one of the 
windows, and put a little boy in, who opened 
the door for us. During all this time I felt but 
little affected by our visit, but suddenly, as I 
stood over the vault where he lies, the picture 
of what he had been, and what he was now, 
presented itself to me, and at once a sort of 
flood of melancholy feeling came over my 
heart, which it was with difficulty I could 
conceal from those around me. Wrote our 
names in the book of the visitors, where it 
was curious to observe how many signatures 
there were of persons in humble station, 
weavers, &c. Walked back with Richard 
Wildman by Annesley, an interesting old 
place ; the terrace ; the hall thought to be 
the il Oratory ” of the u Dream.” The Pear- 
sons from Nottingham to dinner. Music in 
the evening. 


22nd. Set out for Southwell in Wild- 
man’s carriage, accompanied By Pearson, 
who was to be my introducer. Drove to the 
Rev. J. Beacher’s (Byron’s old friend ), and 
found him at home. Asked us to dinner, 
which was what I speculated upon. Told 
me some anecdotes of B.’s early days, of 
which I have taken notes. Showed me a 
few letters, the others in his possession not 
being, he said, producible. Took me to call 
on Mrs. and Miss Pigot, who were equally 
friends of Byron in his youth. Their recep- 
tion of me most cordial and flattering ; made 
me sit in the chair which Byron used to sit 
in, and remarked as a singularity that this 
was the poor fellow’s birthday; he would 
to-day have been forty. Produced a number 
of his early letters and poems, and without 
the least reserve offered any or all for my 
use, offering to copy out for me such as I 
should select. Deferred the reading of them 
I till we should meet in the evening at Mr. 
Beacher’s. On parting with Mrs. Pigot, a 
fine intelligent old lady, who has been bed- 
ridden for years, she kissed my hand most 
affectionately, and said that, much as she 
had always admired me as a poet, it was as 
the friend of Byron she valued and loved 
me. Her affection, indeed, to his memory is 
unbounded, and she seems unwilling to allow 
that he had a single fault. No one at dinner 
but Mr. B., his daughter, Pearson, and my- 
self. Miss Pigot in the evening with his 
letters, which interested me exceedingly; 
some written when he was quite a boy, and 
the bad spelling and scrambling handwriting 
delightful ; spelling, indeed, was a very late 
accomplishment with him. After reading 
the letters we had music, and as there was 
no lack of enthusiasm in my audience, I 
sung my best. Slept at the inn. 

23rd. Took an opportunity, before starting, 
of seeing the cathedral and its brass eagle, 
which was found at Newstead Abbey, and 
is now converted into a reading-desk. Some 
time after it had been found an opening in 
the breast of the bird was discovered, and a 
number of papers found hid within, which 
proved to be the original writings of the 
various grants made to the abbey. Wildman 
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has some of these in his possession, and one for she will never be a dream to me any 
of them contains a full pardon granted to the more. The only company at dinner the 
monks for every possible crime (and the whole Hodgsons, Mrs. J. Cooper, and her son and 
catalogue of crimes is gone through) that daughter. In the evening, singing, and the 


had ever been committed, or was likely in 
future to be committed by them. Stalled at 
nine in the coach for Nottingham. On my 
arrival Mrs. Fellowes lent me her carriage 
to go to Colwick. Shown into the drawing- 
room, and told that Mrs. Musters would be 
with me presently. Felt (though I had 
never seen her) that I should like to take 


best and most touching of all singing, Mrs. 
R. Arkwright’s. 

25th. Mrs. Arkwright, who has been full 
of anxiety as to my finding Hodgson in a 
mood to give me the assistance I want from 
him, put us, after breakfast, in a little room 
together; where he with the utmost readiness 
and kindness placed a number of Byron’s 


her by the hand as an old friend ; and while letters in my hand, as well as extracts from 
I was debating whether it would be quite others of a more confidential nature ; and 


decorous to do so, she entered and did exact- 
ly so herself, giving me her hand as if we 
had known each other for years. Her counte- 
nance, in spite of time and ill health, still 


left me alone to look over them and select 
such as might suit my purpose. After I 
had done so, had some conversation with him 
relative to Byron’s loan or gift to himself, of 


interesting, and took me more than that of which I did not conceal from him that I 
her daughter, youthful as it is. But this already knew most of the particulars. De- 
was more the effect of imagination, which tailed to me the whole transaction ; Byron’s 
brought back the former face as it looked having long promised to do something for 
when Byron gazed at it. Had not time for him ; his taking him to Hammersley’s one 
much conversation before Musters himself day, without Ii. having the slightest idea 
1 joined U9. Fixed to dine with them on Sim- what he wa9 going about, and then telling 
\ the 4th. Dined at Mrs. Fellow ess; no Ilammersley to place to his (Hodgson’s) 
/ company hut the John Felloweses and Mi's. J credit 1000/. : had already had fwm him J 
Jfurnside. Slept at the White Lion. / 400/., part of which though was for another | 

24tli. Set off at half-past six in the coach friend, lie then described Byron’s going 
for Stoke. At the first stage obliged to go with him to the mother of the girl he wished 
outside in consequence of some mistake in to marry (his present wife), in order to do 
the hooking of passengers; a most blowing away the objections that lady had to the 


drive over the Derbyshire hills. Found Mrs. 
Arkwright, Mrs. J. Cooper, and Hodgson 
waiting for me at the mill, and walked up 
with them to the house. Before luncheon 


marriago ; their travelling all night. B.’s 
tractableness to criticism, but his horror of 
retaining anything that had been suggested 
by others. " If you don’t like it, say so, and 


Mrs. A. whispered to me that there was a I’ll alter it ; but don’t suggest anything of 
lady in her house as governess, who met me your own.” Affixed a note to one of the ex- 
many, many years ago, and as she knew it tracts he gave me containing an acknow- 
would annoy her if I did not recognise her, ledgment of his gratitude to Lord B. ; but 


she thought it right to prepare me. This was 

a Mrs. , whom I saw for one evening 

(and about half an hour next morning) near 
five-and-twenty-years ago ; whom I danced 


on my seeming to think it too vague and in- 
sufficient (particularly as the nature of the 
service Lord B. had performed towards him 
was pretty generally known), he expressed 


with, sung to, and made love to in that short himself most anxious to make the aeknow- 
space of time, and who has been a sort of ledgment, not only “sufficient ’’but abundant. 


dream to me ever since. Was sorry to see 
her again ; her beauty was gone ; her dress 


Left this matter for further consideration 
Mrs. Arkwright, when I last saw her, men- 


was even prematurely old and mob-cappish, tioned a letter Lord B. had written to some- 
and, in short, I’m sorry we have met again, body on the subject of religion, and which 
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Mrs. had a copy of. Promised at that 

time to ask her for it ; told me how she had 

learned from Mr9. that it was already 

published. * * * 

2(Jth. After breakfast, closeted with 
Hodgson for two or three hours on the sub- 
ject of Byron ; found none of the reserve in 
him that Mrs. A. apprehended, but the 
fullest cordiality and confidence. Walked 
with him afterwards to Middleton Dale ; 
fine rock scenery; the Delf very grand. Mrs. 
J. Cooper and Eliza gone this morning, 
which was a sad loss to our party. Hodg- 
son very agreeable at dinner : Mrs. A. said 
she had never before seen him so happy. He 
had determined upon going home before 
dinner (thinking it right that a clergyman 
should pass his Saturday evening at home), 
but was prevailed to stay till night. Some 
amusing stories of Scrope Davies. His epi- 
taph on Lord L . 

“ Here’s L.’s body, from his soul asunder, 
lie once was on the turf, and now is under.” 

His verses on the Swallow, a boat or yacht 
they used to sail in. Two of them as fol- 
lows : — 

“If ever, in the Swallow, I to sea 
Shall go again, may the sea swallow me.” 

Forgot to mention that Montgomery the poet 
was asked to come (from Sheffield) yester- 
day to dinner, with a Dr. , who dined 

here, but refused, from rather an over-deli- 
cate scruple with respect to me. It appears 
he once wrote a very violent attack either 
on myself or my poetry, which, though he 
is quite sure I knew nothing about it (as is 
really the case), makes him feel not alto- 
gether justified in meeting me till I am ap- 
prised of the circumstance. Anxious as I 
had been before to make his acquaintance, 
this, of course, increased my desire, and we 
were in great hopes, from the messages sent, 
that he would have come to-day, but he did 
not. It seems he writes all those imaginative 
(and, some of them, beautiful) things of his 
in one of the closest and dirtiest alleys in all 
dirty Sheffield. Has lately, they say, issued 
some rather absurd speech or writing, in 
which he upholds this said Sheffield as little 


less than the Athens of England. This is 
what it is to be, the CotypMe of ft set of 
provincial blues ! After singing and singing 
over and over again, we saw Hodgson and 
his wife off in their chaise for Bakewell. My 
song, u And doth not a meeting like this I 99 
brought tears from both singer and hearers. 

27th. After breakfast set off to church 
(Bakewell) with Mrs. Arkwright. A good 
deal of conversation about the Duke of 
Devonshire ; the great disposition he had to 
like me, though he did not, she says, at first ; 
his having felt, as I did, the barrier there is 
between us, from his tallness and deafness 
combined. “ Besides (he added), Moore is 
not the sort of man to stand on tip-toes to a 
duke.” Hodgson's sermon very good. We 
again conquered his resolution, which was 
decidedly not to dine from home; but he 
yielded. Mrs. A., indeed, said that he seemed 
quite another person since I came. The 
dinner again very agreeable. 

28th. When I was packing for my de- 
parture, Mrs. A., who had promised to let 
me have copies of some of her songs, sent 
me up her whole precious book, and said I 
might do what I pleased with it. Hodgson 
went down with me in the gig to the place 
where I was to meet the coach (his wife 
having put into my hands before I came 
away a paper, which she said I might read 
at my leisure), and, after a most cordial 
parting, I started about twelve o’clock on 
my way for Newstead, Wildman (who is in 
town) having given me lea ve to return there 
for a few more inquiries among the old ser- 
vants. Had written to the butler to apprise 
him of my coming, but arrived before my 
letter, and found every thing in a most monas- 
tery-like state of gloom and cheerlessness. 
The servants, however, partaking of the 
hospitable spirit of their master, soon lighted 
up good fires bot^ in drawing-room and bed- 
room. Cold meat, cutlets, and good Madeira 
were my fare; and the quiet, thoughtful 
pleasure I enjoyed in passing an evening 
alme within those walls, was exactly what 
I anticipated it would be. I felt as if on a 
visit to Byron’s spirit, and remembering his 
frequent threat, poor fellow, of appearing to 
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me after his death, thought that I could 
hardly have given him a Letter opportunity. 
Found that the paper Mrs. Hodgson gave 
me contained some kind and flattering verses 
Hodgson had written on my visit and de- 
parture. Slept well, the repose of the whole 
evening being a relief to me after the state 
of excitement in which I had been keeping 
myself and — everybody about me. 

29th. Set off for Nottingham in the coach. 
Found letters, and before I had opened 
those from Bessy, was just boasting that 
everything went on with me exactly as I 
could wish, when on reading their contents 
I found that our poor Anastasia’s lameness 
had got so much worse, that Dr. Brabant 
advised her being taken instantly to town 
for surgical advice, and she was perhaps now 
on her way there. It is impossible to describe 
the sweetness, the considerateness, the for- 
titude that breathed through every line of 
my dearest Bessy’s letter. Resolved to give 
up my dinner with the Musterses, and set 
out on Friday for town, the public dinner 
at Derby being an engagement I could not 
well get over. Received a letter too from 
Murray (sent on to me from the cottage), in ( 
which, he says that the late hook of Leigh 
Hunt has induced him to change his mind 
with respect to the publication of Lord 
Byron’s papers, and that he has submitted a 
proposition to Mr. Rogers, which, he is 
authorised by him to say, meets with his en- 
tire approbation. Offers to come down to me 
in case I should not be immediately coming 
to town. Answered to say I should be in 

London in a few days. Called upon R , 

who had been some time tutor to Lord Byron ; 
have taken notes of what he told me. 

30th. Set off in the coach at three for 
Derby : found a large party at Strutt’s wait- 
ing dinner for me, had to dress in a hurry : 
company, the John Coopers, &c. &c. Slept 
at Mr. Strutt’s. 

31st. Breakfasted in my bed-room, and 
took a few hours to myself to think over 
what I should say in my speeches to the 
Lancastrians. Walked about with the 
Coopers afterwards. The company at the 
dinner larger than ever they have had at any 


public dinner in Derby before ; at least so 
they told me. About a hundred sat down, 
all good Whigs, I took for granted ; good 
materials for Whigs, certainly, being chiefly 
dissenters, Unitarians, Nottingham editors, 
&c. &c. Three long tables, and my chair 
at the top of the centre one placed with the 
back close to a large fire : should have melted 
away, had I remained in it, but abdicated, 
and joined Strutt at the head of one of the 
other tables, leaving my chair like Banquo’s 
during dinner. All went off famously : made 
them about ten or twelve speeches, and was 
cheered most heartily throughout. My 
brother orators not such as it was difficult to 
eclipse ; one of the u gentlemen of the press ” 
talked of the duty of “ heditors lifting up 
their woices.” A party of amateurs sung 
glees occasionally between the speeches, and 
one of their performances being “ The last 
Rose of Summer,” the mayor, who sat on 
my right hand, confided to me in a whisper 
his regret that they should choose such dull 
things for such an occasion : told him I 
heartily agreed with hiih. Retired from tho 
chair between ten and eleven, and adjourned 
(tired as I was, and covered not only with 
applauses but with fish-sauce) to a party at 
William Strutt’s, where I found duets on tho 
harp and pianoforte going on j and, in spite of 
my dozen and one speeches, was obliged to 
muster up voice enough for the same number 
of songs. Slept at Joseph Strutt’s. Had 
written an excuse to Mrs. Musters before I 
left Derby, but, from letters received to-day 
from Bessy, thought it perhaps better to 
finish all I had to do in this neighbourhood , 
before I joined her in town, the accounts of 
Anastasia being much more comfortable. 

February 1st. Forgot to mention that I 
wrote to Hobhouse from Newstead, and 
being touched with a kindly spirit at the 
time towards everything connected with 
poor Byron, showed it in my letter. Have 
received an answer from him full of the 
same friendly feeling, which I rejoice at. 
Set off before two in a chaise for Castle 
Donington, having written yesterday to tell 
the Dalbys I was coming. Slept at Dalby’s. 

2nd. After breakfast walked over to 
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Kegworth to see Dr. Parkinson; walked 
with him in his garden ; will be eighty-three 
his next birthday. Saw me out of the town 
and called upon Mrs. Ingram in our way. 
She and her daughters accompanied me 
through the fields till we met the Dalby 
girls. Dinner at two; my company consist- 
ing of seven damsels (five of them young 
and pretty), Dalby being out on business. 
A very merry party : when I went upstairs 
to pack for departure, heard them in loud 
chorus below, and when I came down, found 
the seven nymphs standing, with bumpers 
in their hands round the table, and singing 
my own glee, " Hip, hip, hurrah !” to my 
health. Escorted by them all to the coach, 
in which I started at three for Nottingham. 

3rd. Scribbled out, after breakfast, a few 
recollections of some of my Derby speeches, 
and despatched them to Higginson. Walked 
to Colwich to dinner; a short conversation 
with Mrs. M. before we dined; Musters 
luckily from town. Evening rather dull; 
music (the usual resource) being tabooed of 
a Sunday. 

4th. Some conversation with Mrs. M. 
after breakfast about Byron, most of which 
I have taken notes of. Sung a few songs, at 
some of which Mrs. M. cried. 

5th. After breakfast some conversation 
with Mrs. M. Said it was certainly her wish, 
and she even thought it better for any little 
romance there might be in the story of her 
and Lord Byron, to let it end at the last 
time she ever saw him, which was when he 
dined at Annesley on his return from abroad, 
and wrote the poem that everybody knows, 
about the little girl. Promised her it should 
be. so. Ordered her carriage and took me 
into Nottingham. On my mentioning Chal- 
mers’s "Devotional Exercises,” and my wish 
to see it, she begged me not to buy it myself, 
but let her have the pleasure of sending me 
a copy. Got to Nottingham and parted with 
her at twelve. Called upon two or three 
people, and having lunched at Fellowes’s, 
started in the Hope coach between two and 
three. Arrived at Northampton at eleven 
at night and slept there. 

6th. Off in the Sovereign coach, two 


young Irishmen my fellow-travellers ; one 
of them rather an intelligent young man, a 
son of Col. Rochford. Begun to have a vague 
idea who I was, and talked to me about the 
"Epicurean, 1 ” without (as he said afterwards) 
having any definite thought or expectation 
that I should turn out to be the person he sus- 
pected.* This I could not, with a grave face, 
stand, and accordingly told him who I was, 
to his evident astonishment and pleasure. 
Arrived at Power’s between six and seven, 
with a heart beating anxiously as I got 
nearer, lest I should find my dear Anastasia 
worse than Bessy had reported her. Found 
her lying on the sofa in the drawing-room, 
and looking better then when I left her. 
My darling Bessy, as usual, full of energy and 
cheerful hope, and has never left her side for a 
minute, except yesterday to pay a short visit 
to the Villamils and the Donegals. Though 
the Powers had a bed for me, thought it 
better not to trespass too much on their kind- 
ness (which has been most cordial and use- 
ful on this occasion), but went off to Sandon’s 
in Bury Street, and secured abed-room there. 
Returned to supper at Power’s. 

7th. After breakfast walked out with 
Bessy. Called at Murray’s, and heard in a 
few words (while Bessy waited for me in 
the street) his proposition, which was to 
place all the publishable parts of his Byron 
papers in my hands, and to give me 4000 
guineas for the "Life.” Told him that I 
considered this offer perfectly liberal, but 
that he knew how I was situated with the 
Longmans, and that I certainly could not 
again propose to take my work out of their 
hands without having it in my power to pay 
down the sum that I owe them. "They 
would, I suppose (he said), be inclined to 
give some accommodation in the payment P ” 
"I cannot at all answer for that, Mr. Murray 
(I replied). I must have it in my power to 
offer them the payment of the debt.” "Very 
well, sir (he said), you may do so.” Went j 
with Bessy to the jeweller’s to buy a present 
for Dr. 'Brabant’s daughter : bought a locket ; j 
four guineas and a half. As Brabant will j 
not take any fees, I must, at least, try to 
show that we are grateful. 
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8th. Went on to the Longmans ; told 
them of Murray's proposition, and of my 
conversation with him : on which Longman 
said, that, through the whole of the affair, 
my interest and advantage was what they 
chiefly regarded ; that it certainly would be 
a subject of regret to them not being them- 
selves the publishers of the “Life,” and 
they felt that the public would be apt to 
think, that, in this new transfer of the work, 
they (the Longmans) were rather slightingly 
treated ; but still, notwithstanding all this, 
they were ready to own that with Murray 
was my natural position (on account of the 
materials he possessed) for bringing out a 
Life of Lord Byron, and that they not only 
I acceded to the arrangement, but congratu- 
lated me on the prospect it afforded of get- 
ting me comfortably over all my difficulties ; 
that as to the discharge of my debt to them, 
their impression was that, as they had paid 
the money down to me, Murray, in stepping 
into their shoes, ought to do the same by 
them. 

9th. Up before six, had coffee, and saw 
my dear treasures safely off in the coach at 
seven, there being no other inside passengers. 
On my return home got to bed again for a 
little rest and warmth. Employed the day 
in making calls. Went to Murray’s, and 
reported my conversation with the Long- 
mans, with which he was quite pleased, and 
said that the money should be ready for them 
in a few days. Dined at Lansdowne House. 

11th. Went to the Longmans, told them | 
what Murray bad said about the payment 
of the money, wbicb they said was quite 
right ; and that point being conceded, they 
now would not press him for the money till 
quite convenient to him : nothing, indeed, 
could be more frank, gentleman-like and 
satisfactory than the manner in which this 
affair has been settled on all sides. Dined 

at Lansdowne House. Young and 

remarking on Brougham’s late speech (on 
the reform of the law) that there was no en- 
larged or original view in it, &c. &c. What 
will people not carp at in this age P 

12th. Told Murray what the Longmans 
had said as to not pressing him for the 
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money, which he remarked was very hand- 
some, but that still lie felt it would be 
right of him to pay it, and ho had already 
taken measures to that effect. Walked for 
some time with Lord Lansdowne : told me 
he had heard that the Duke of Wellington 
in writing to Mr. Fitzgerald to dispense with 
his services (Lord of the Treasury), said 
that he the more regretted being obliged to 
make this announcement, as he had some 
reason to think that he (Fitzgerald) would 
not have been unwilling still , to continue in 
the office. I much fear the poor knight did 
“cast a longing, ling’ring look behind;” 
but he is a fine fellow notwithstanding, and 
his only fault is having ever become Whig, 
as nature has written “ Toiy ” on his chival- 
rous brow. Burdett’s has been another mis- 
take of the same kind. 

14th. Dined early with the Donegals, 
having some business to do in the evening. 
Have not seen poor Lady D. since I came to 
town ; fear she is seriously ill. Alas, that 
such creatures should suffer! Received a 
note from Barnes, saying that he had heard 
of my having spoken with disapprobation of 
the present tone of “ The Times ” news- 
paper; and cautioning me, in a friendly way, 
against the repetition of such language. 
Speaks of his “ secret information ” in the 
same pompous and mysterious style as he 
does in his newspaper. This is too ridiculous. 
There was but one man out of my own set, 
to whom I spoke on the subject (a clever, 
chattering man, who sometimes forces me 
inio conversation at the Athenaeum) and 
this was his “ mysterious informant.” Told . 
him so in my answer, and said that, as to 
my free speaking, he must learn to bear it 
as all my other friends do, and must take 
the bad with the good; that I had been 
equally open-mouthed to-day in praise of 
the spirited article he had given us, &c. &c. 

16th. Joy called on me, according to 
agreement, to go and call on the Duke of 
Sussex. Having said yesterday that he was 
going there about some books, thought I 
might as well take the opportunity of paying 
my visit also. Sent in our names, and the 
Duke returned word that he would see me . 
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When he found, however, that we had come 
together, had in Joy also. Talked about 
politics, Ireland, &c., and what was my 
consternation (having engaged myself to be 
in town at two o’clock) when he produced 
an unpublished pamphlet by some reverend 
or other, and offered to read it to me. Was 
obliged to give a most cheerful assent ; luck- 
ily it was a short one. Showed us then over 
his library, which is curious and extensive. 
When I remarked what a treasure such a 
library of reference would be to me, he said 
very good-naturedly, “ Well, come and plant 
yourself here in my neighbourhood, and you 
may use it as if it were your own.” On 
Lord Fitzwilliam being announced to him, 
we got away. It is impossible for a royal 
personage to be more naturally and unpre- 
tendingly unaffected than is this same Duke 
of Sussex. 

19th. Called upon Lord Sligo, and had 
some conversation about Lord B. Spoke of 
the story which Byron always said was the 
foundation of the “ Giaour.” Sligo says, they 
were both riding together near Athens, when 
they met people bringing a girl along to be 
drowned ; she was sitting wrapped up on a 
horse. Byron, by his interference, saved her. 
Lord Sligo did not seem very accurate in 
his memory of the transaction ; is sure he 
never saw or knew anything of her before 
that encounter. She was afterwards sent 
to Thebes. One day when he was talking 
with Byron on the shore of the Gulf of Le- 
panto, Byron (who had before said that he 
would tell him some time why he hated his 
mother so much) pointed to his naked leg 
and foot, and said, “There’s the reason ; it 
was her false delicacy at my birth that was 
the cause of that deformity ; and yet after- 
wards she reproached me with it, and not 
long before we parted for the last time, 
uttered a sort of imprecation on me, praying 
that I might be as ill-formed in mind as I 
was in body.” S. said that Byron that day 
bathed without trowsers. * * * * * 

Byron’s offer to Lord Sligo to go and dig for 
him (in the neighbourhood of Elis, I think) 
for antiquities. Said, “ Dilettanti, you know, 
are all thieves, but you may depend upon 
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my not stealing, because I would not give 
three half-pence for all the antiquities in 
Greece.” Described Byron after his illness 
at Patras looking in the glass and saying, 
“ I look pale ; I should like to die of a con- 
sumption.” “ Why P ” “ Because the ladies 
would all say, e Look at that poor Byron, 
how interesting he looks in dying.’” At 
Athens he used to take the bath three times 
a week to thin himself, and drink vinegar 
and water, eating only a little rice. Lord 
S.’s time with him at Athens was after 
Ilobhouse left him. Went with Keppel to 
his lodgings, 28, Bury St. (formerly 27,) for 
the purpose of seeing the rooms where he 
lives (second floor), which were my abode 
off and on for ten or twelve years. The sight 
brought back old times ; it was there I wrote 
my “ Odes and Epistles from America,” and 
in the parlour Strangford wrote most of his 
“ Camoens.” In that second floor I had an 
illness of eight weeks, of which I was near 
dying, and in that shabby little second floor, 
when I was slowly recovering, the beautiful 
Duchess of St. Albans (Miss Mellon) to my 
surprise one day paid me a visit. 

20th. Dined with the Hollands; Lord 
H. sent for me to his bed-room. Talked of 
Lord Anglesey ; his late interview with the 
King, when his Majesty flew into a passion 
at his expressing his intention to treat the 
Catholics with kindness : but when Lord A. 
firmly answered that such was his resolution, 
and that if it was found displeasing, his 
Majesty might instantly rocall him, the King 
changed his tone, and said he could not 
possibly have a better Lord-Lieutenant. 
Talked of the Dissenters; their great objec- 
tion to the Catholics is the surrender which 
the latter make of their right of private 
opinion into the hands of their priests. Lord 
H,’s argument in answer is, that the acknow- 
ledgment of the right of private opinion, 
which the Dissenters so properly hold, ought 
to be extended even to the right of sur- 
rendering that private opinion, if people are 
so inclined, into the hands of .others; for 
though in consistency with religious liberty 
we cannot compel people to give up their 
right of private judgment, it is equally in- 
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consistent with religious liberty to prevent 
them from giving it up if they were so dis- 
posed. As to tlie difference of opinion between 
Protestants and Catholics on the subject of 
tradition, the latter (I remarked) in main- 
taining that the Word of God existed before 
the Scriptures were written, are, according to 
the German notion of the gradual compila- 
tion of the Gospels, right * * # Re- 

ceived this morning the draft of the agree- 
ment between me and Murray, and sent it to 
Clark, the solicitor, to look over it. 

21st. Met Clark on the subject of the 
draft of the agreement. Went to call on 
Fletcher, Lord Byron's servant; some talk 
with him : but one can seldom get anything 
out of the fellow but blustering ; that tribute 
to the memory of his master he is always 
ready with. Says he does not believe Lord 
: Sligo, “ nor any other Lord," that would say 
they had ever seen Byron's foot, no one ever 
/ having been allowed to see it, since the sur- 
/ geons who attended him when a boy, except 
/ himself — Fletcher. Did not seem to like 
I to talk about it, but told me, what was very 
striking, that even in dying Lord B. shrunk 
I away when those about him put their hands 

\ newckia loot, aaiffeamgthat they should un- ( 

\ cover it. Said, however, that there was \ make inquiries of Barbour concerning the 
/ nothing- wrong in the shape of the foot, ex- / proper age for hoys entering on the fonnd- 
/ eegi jt&a/Jer th&a the other, and the J at ion, in consequence of Mrs. Baring having 

' leg and thigh on that aide a iittie emaciated. / told me that Oen. Bathurst (the Bishop 'sson ) 


tioned that was gone to Greece, “to 

the Greeks foolishness.” Said that Johnson 
from his hatred to Mallet, had defined a 
mallet in his dictionary as “a thing with a 
wooden head ” (this is not the case) : hi 8 
definition of u windward” and “leeward” 
both the same (true). Mentioned somebody's 
criticism on the passage in “ Henry V., ” — 

“ And their executors, the knavish crows, 

Fly o’er them all, impatient for their hour.” — 
[Act. iv. sc. 2.] 

that Shakspeare must have meant legatees , 
as executors get nothing by it. The judge an- 
swering to a barrister, who quoted “ A deed 
without a name," u Void on the face of it” 

23rd. Called upon Jackson, the pugilist 
Showed me two or three letters of Lord B.'s, 
which I copied out. Said he had often seen 
B.’s foot, which had been turned round with 
instruments; the limb altogether a little 
wasted ; could run very fast. In talking of 
his courage, said that nobody could be more 
fearless ; showed great spirit always “in 
coming up to the blows." In Jackson’s 
visits to him to Brighton used always to 
pay the chaise for him up and down. Very 
liberal of his money. 

24th. Went off to the Charter House to 


Always wore trow sera (nankeen) in bathing. 
Latterly led a very quiet life in Italy, but 
while at Venice was as profligate as need be. 
Great placability in his temper, and used 
always to make amends for any momentary 
burst of passion by his kindness afterwards. 
When he was dying told Fletcher there was 
a box of 8000 dollars, of which Tita was to 
have 2000, and he, Fletcher, the remain- 
der. 

22nd. At three to Murray's to sign and 
seal our agreement. Present the two solici- 
tors, young Turner and Clark, and Lockhart 
the witness. Dined ivith Murray in cele- 
bration of the event ; company, Sir F. 
Freeling, Tooke, T. Campbell, James Smith, 
and some women. Mentioned Jekyll's say- 
ing quietly to himself, when some one men- 


f wishes to exchange a nomination to the C. JL> 
which he has for this next month, for the 
promise of a nomination to either Charter 
House or Winchester in six or seven years 
hence. Mrs. B., knowing of my desire to 
place Tom somewhere, thought I might be 
able to manage this exchange. By the bye, 
after she mentioned the matter to me yester- 
day I met Lord Grey, and told him of it. 
Said he did not well know how soon his 
turn would come, but should inquire. 
Learned from Barbour that Tom, being only 
nine, was not yet admissible, the suitable age 
being ten. Said he would let me know how 
soon Lord Grey's turn of nomination was to 
take place. Returned to my lodgings for 
the purpose of meeting Lord Sligo, who 
called upon me between one and two. Took 
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me to call upon Bruce (Laval ette), whom I 
wanted to talk with on the subject of Lord 
Byron, he having seen him in Greece at the 
same time Sligo did. Bruce was then tra- 
velling with Lady H. Stanhope ; described 
the conversation between Lady Hester and 
Byron, in which she regularly attacked him 
on the low opinion he professed of female 
intellect. B. (Bruce said) had no chance 
with her, but took refuge in gentleman-like 
assent and silence. Lady H. a most eloquent 
person ; were afterwards very good friends. 

Bruce said, that nothing could be more 
gentleman-like than Byron’s manners were 
then ; seemed in very bad spirits. Men- 
tioned his being told by Douglas Kinnaird 
of Byron’s receiving on one day two letters 
very creditable to female disinterestedness ; 
one of them from his sister, protesting against 
his leaving her so much of his property as 
he intended to do, and the other from the 
Guiccioli, refusing peremptorily to receive 
any at all. Went from thence to call on 
Bailey, and found him at home. Some talk 
about Byron, who was a schoolfellow of 
Bailey’s at Aberdeen, and when they many 
years afterwards met at Cambridge, Byron 
(who was enormously fat) recognised and 
addressed him. Told a scene between him 
and B. at Bellingham’s execution, which I 
have taken a note of elsewhere. When they 
met at Cambridge, Bailey said to him, " I 
should never have known you.” " No I (an- 
swered Byron) I wonder at that ; for I 
thought Nature had set such a mark on me 
that I could never be forgot.” Bailey re- 
members having seen him .without trowsers ; 
saw that his feet were naked, and that he 
made no effort to conceal them. Called upon 
Mrs. Shelley, who walked with me to Dr. 
Mann’s, where I was admitted. Had heard 
he was in possession of some letters that 
had passed between Lord and Lady B., 
whom he attended at the time of their sepa- 
ration, and was, according to his own ac- 
count, a negotiator between them. Went 
to the Donegals between five and six on 
the speculation of finding them about to sit 
down to dinner; did so, and enjoyed the 
quietness and friendship of the repast ex- 
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ceedingly. Left them early to go to Barnes 
for the purpose of getting him to insert a 
correct statement of my late agreement with 
Murray, a false account of which has appeared 
in some papers. Found him sitting after 
dinner with Narishkin the Russian, and one 
or two more all busy at guessing conundrums, 
&c. Barnes made Narishkin read to me a 
translation he has made into English verse 
from the German, showing a mastery over 
our language which no foreigner but a Rus- 
sian could have acquired. Went afterwards 
with Barnes to his own room, and drew up 
my paragraph while he wrote part of an 
article for next day. 

25th. Dined with Rogers & grand convert ; 
Lord and Lady Lansdowne, Lord and Lady 
Carlisle, Lady Holland, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lord Normanby, Mackintosh, Luttrell, 
Brougham, and myself 1 With all these 
great guns, there was 'but little firing ; all 
quiet and smooth, but very agreeable, par- 
ticularly Brougham, in whose easy, natural, 
buoyant manner there is a never-ending 
charm. * * * Mentioned that Canning 

once said the only objection to making 
Charles Wynne speaker was that one would 
be sometimes tempted to say " Mr. Squeaker.” 

28th. Off in the coach before eight ; alone 
most of the way. Found my dear Anastasia 
installed in my library, and the parlour 
prepared as a study for me, all going on as 
comfortably as I could expect. 

Feb. 29th to March 28th. From this 
time have not thought it worth while to 
journalise, being busy at home. Made my 
first regular start in "Lord Byron’s Life.” 

April 12th to 30th. At work with but little 
interruption. Wrote to Barnes to express 
my surprise at a side-wind attack upon 
Lord L., which had appeared in a leading , 
article in "The Times.” In his answer 
expressed his regret at the circumstance, 
which had taken place during an illness 
which prevented him from attending to the 
paper himself, and promised that he would 
take care no such thing should occur again. 
Received a letter from a gentleman just 
arrived from Bermuda, who tells me he has 
brought me part of a calabash tree, which is 
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been so happy at this fountain that I » m 
resolved somebody else shall be so too *• *3 
then throwing down a diamond that the 
next comer might find it. Called noon 
Murray and had some conversation about 
our work ; urged him to apply to Hanson 
21st. Dined at Bailey’s; a very pretty 
party: Miss Bailey, Miss Finney, Mrs 
Wilson, &c., and went in the evening to 
Lady Davy’s, where I saw many I wished 
to see, among others Sydney Smith fo 
talking of the Irish Church and pronouncing 
it a nuisance, he said, “I have always com- 

pressing mo to hasten my visit to tnv™ h f ' , . 1 the ^ 8 {l f' a J<?. tl'Ue I 

’".is™ ‘ hStJT ***** ** ■ 

[iSSgSSSXSSSS <-& , 


06 much an object of veneration there, he 
says (from my having written of it), as the 
mulberry of Shakspeare in England ! I Re- 
ceived a letter from a Paternoster Bow 
bookseller, in consequence of a foolish story 
that has appeared in all the papers, headed 
if Illustrious bonfire,” telling of a work of 
mine having been lately consigned to the 
flames (6000 copies) from having been pro- 
nounced by Brougham “ a libel in every line 
of it.” This worthy bibliopolist, in the true 
spirit of the trade, offers to enter into nego- 
tiation with me for the burnt book, and to 
hear me harmless through any legal conse- 
/ g tiences that may ensue. 

Jl/jfr- /*>* vn Still at home. busy. 

(! try * rrr 1, ^ ►' 


I wf' Z Y t 0rk HoUae ooach Ml, though 
I had written to take a place in it took “ 

eaaise on for the purpose of seeing Tom at 
Marlborough ; found him quite well. Started 

“ the COacl1 at ^elve ; a 
pretty little girl inside, who turned out to 
be a saint. She found out who I was by a 

w“th« *1 6 C ° Mh aSkiDg m ® P ° int bla " k 
Whether I was not t the Mr. Moore. JI eT 

know ab °.' ,t .. me T vei y amusing ; anxious to 
know whether I really felt all that I had 
written in the Sacred Melodies, which she 
had every word by heart. A carriage came 

WW tT ( p f® m8id ’ Wh0 acc °mpanied 
her) at Lew Bridge, where we parted with 

most cordial hand-shaking. Took up my 

tiU bedroom in Buiy 

otreet should be vacant. J 

r wf’- Cal h d T“ Reldin & with whom 
I had engaged to dine; found that his ladies 
were at Lord Lansdowne’s villa at Rich- 
mond, which had been lent to them. Pro- 
that 1 should go with him there to 
dmner; but, as I was anxious to find Sir 
W. Scott as soon as possible, I agreed to go 

to-morrow instead. Called at Scott’s, Sus- 
sex Terrace, Regent’s Park; found that he 
was not to leave town for some days ; left a 
message for him. * ’ 1 a 

20th. Breakfasted with Rogers and his 
Mentioned the pretty thought, in 


on the 28th m TeeT TyCySnZ “ 

is 7 f -m! 5 , W,U dU,e wkb y°“ then, that 
’ , U b ® lea P year ; to your regular diner- 
the bissextile makes a vast difference ” L 

sass-a— 

22nd Breakfasted at Rogers’s. Luttrell 
and Liuiy Sarah Lyttleton the party. Lut- 
trell told of an Irish fellow saying (fo 8pe l 

7 dukleS8 of tba tovTffttt 

the Sabbath) "Well, to the devil I pifoh a 
I rotestant town of a Simday.” L.’s Mea of i 
the Enghsh climate; "On a fine day, like 
looking up a chimney; on a rainy day’ like 
looking down it” Sydney Smith sa&g to 

^7’snoTJ;r sed the -£.'5 1 

home ’’ Aft ' k Y f; a cro8s of the rocking- 
noise. After breakfast Svdney came in- 

ritztr by m ° to ^ >•* S 

to say that he must ask him to meet me 

s me mornmg at breakfast, which R ™ 

rl Smith spoke of 

Cooper, the American writer, whom he had 

Co ° per ' B touchiness ; 
ms indignation against Lord Nuirent for 

him, and on being admitted where 
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he went to visit, leaving the republican to 
return alone; his rage with the Duke of 
Devonshire for not returning his visit, &c. 
&c. ; said that “ the world should hear of 
these things ! ” Sydney joking with me as 
to the way I shbuld proceed with Cooper, 
which was, as he advised, to call him out 
the first thing I did, for, as it must come to 
that, I might as well begin with it. 

23rd. Rogers having told me he was to 
meet Scott this morning at breakfast with 
Chantrey, went there early. Found Scott 
sitting to Chantrey, with Rogers, Coke *of 
Norfolk, and Allan Cunningham assisting. 

Talked of Sir Alexander M (I think) 

and his son, on whom the following conun- 
drum was made: "Why is Sir A. like a 
Lapland winter ? ” " Because he is a long 
night (Knight) and his sun (son) never 
shines.” When Sir W. went away Chantrey 
begged of R. and me to stay and keep Coke 
in talk during his sitting to him. Got him 
upon old times ; told a strange story (which 
I find Rogers moro inclined to swallow than 
I am) of a dinner given by Lord Petre to 
Fox and Burke after their great quarrel, and 
of a contrivance prepared by Lord Fetro to 
introduce the subject of their difference, and 
afford an opportunity of making it up. This 
was no less than a piece of confectionery in 
the middle of the table representing the 
Bastille ! " Come, Burke,” said Lord Petre, 
at the dessert, " attack that Bastille.” Burke 
declined. " Well, Fox,” continued his Lord- 
ship, "Do you do it.” "That I will, by 

G said Fox, and instantly dashed at 

it. Credat Judams. I doubt much whether 
they ever met again after that quarrel.* 
Came away with Rogers. A letter from 
Bowring, informing me that he was pre- 
paring copies /or me of Lord Byron’s corre- 
spondence with him ; and, strange to say, 
opening up at once, without any reserve, the 
subject of my attack upon him in "The 
Ghost of Miltiades ; ” " you have written 
bitter things of me,” he says. He then ex- 
presses a strong desire, for a few moments' 


* I have often heard of this dinner, but believe 
it happened before the quarrel.— E d. 


conversation with me, adding that he thinks, 
he could, in a few words, remove the im- 
pression I had of his conduct. Went to 
Col. Bailey’s, having promised his daughter 
on Wednesday evening (in order to get off 
singing then) to come and. sing for her this 
morning. Found Mrs. Wilson, &c. &c. 
Was in good voice, and with " The Song of 
the Olden Time ” drew tears from the young 
beauties around me. Dined at Lord Lans- 
downe’s, and finished with the second act of 
| Sontag’s "Donna Anna,” in the Countess 
St. Antonio’s box. Not a bad day altogether. 
Walter Scott, Rogers, and Chantrey, at 
breakfast; music and Miss Bailey at lun- 
cheon time; dinner at Lansdowne House, 
with the Venus of Canova before my eyes, 
and Sontag in the evening. Taking it with 
all its et ceteras of genius, beauty, feeling, 
and magnificence, no other countiy but 
England could furnish out such a day. 

24th. Breakfasted with Sir W. Scott. 
Company: Newton and Mrs. Lockhart, and 
Scott’s second son. Story of 31 r. Rose ap- 
plying to some Scotch laird (Sir A. 31 , 

I believe) for permission to shoot on his 
grounds. The* answer thus : — " Sir A. 

31 regrets that he cannot comply with 

3Ir. JVbse’s request ; ” and then in a post- 
script, "Finding that your name is not Nose, 
shall have great pleasure in allowing' you,” 
&c. &c. * * * In speaking of the 

shoals of applications he is pestered with, 
said that not long since he had a letter from 
a Danish captain, stating that he (the captain) 
had dreamt that Scott had lent him two | 
hundred pounds, and hoping that (for the 
honour of dreams, I suppose) he would be 
kind enough to realise the vision. Dined at 
Holland House (having been asked by Lord 
Essex to dine with him and go to the French 


of the Literary (Johnson's) Club, which 
consists of forty members; often not well 
attended. Lord Holland and a friend going 
there one day found themselves tete-a-tete , 
and Lord Liverpool actually dined there 
solus. A rule of the club that any of its 
members on being appointed to the Gover- 
H H 


ft 


ay). Company : Lord Spencer, Lord II- 
ester, young Tierney, Hallet, &c. Talked 
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norship of India should present it with a 
pipe of Madeira. When Canning was ap- 
pointed, he had proceeded so far in this 
ceremony as to ask the members whether he 
should send the wine from Madeira or take 
it on with him for the advantage of the 
voyage, and they decided for the latter. On 
his giving up the appointment, a question 
arose whether the Madeira should not still 
be claimed of him, but of course was scouted. 
Told Lady Holland I had inquired of Scott, 
according to her wish, who was the second 
person he meant when he said he had been 
assured by two people of their having them- 
selves seen ghosts, and that both of those 
people afterwards put an end to themselves. 
This introduced ghost stories, and Tierney 
told one, rather good, about the two rival 
lovers of a young lady being seen going into 
a wood, in some dreary part of England, 
accompanied by the servant of one of them ; 
the favoured lover found dead, professedly 
in a duel ; the survivor (Mr. Baker) ingra- 
tiating himself afterwards with the young 
lady, and (the surprise being that he, who 
was no swordsman, should have gained the 
better of the other, who was an expert one) 
confessing to her that he had murdered his 
rival ; that he had gone to a fencing-master, 
who in a few lessons had taught him a trick, 
by which he might seize his antagonist’s 
arm and despatch him. The girl marrying 
Mr. Baker; his being haunted by some 
phantom unseen to all but himself, and 
■wasting away : had told her of the dreadful 
look of his antagonist in grasping the ami 
that was about to dispatch him, and now for 
ever complained of a deadly pain in that 
arm. At last, as if something irresistible 
urged him, going alone into the wood where 
the doed had been committed, and never 
being seen afterwards. I ought to ha\jj 
mentioned that, during the whole of this 
time, he was visited occasionally by a person 
muffled up, whose coming he seemed to 
dread, and who always left him agitated 
when he departed. It was supposed that 
this was the servant who accompanied him 
into the wood at the time of the pretended 
duel, and that they had both overpowered 


and murdered the other. Lady H. calling 
me to look at the fine cedar tree agitated by 
the gusts of wind in the moonlight. Slept 
at Holland House. Sat up some time talk- 
ing with Lord H. 

25th. Nobody at breakfast but Lord and 
Lady H. and myself. Lord H. wheeled in 
his gouty chair, but with a face as gay and 
shining as that of a schoolboy, holding in 
his hand an epigram, which he charged me 
with having written and sent to his room.* 
In speaking of the passage from one of Lord 
Byron’s papers, in which he says that he 
himself and I were the only authors of the 
day who had an opportunity of seeing high 
life thoroughly, “ he from birth, and I from 
circumstances,” Lord Holland said it was 
not so ; it was not from his birth that Lord 
Byron had taken the station he held in 
society, for till his talents became known, 
he was, in spite of his birth, in anything 
but good society, and hut for his talents 
would never, perhaps, have been in any 
better. In talking of the feeling he had 
towards the men he lived with, Lord II. 0 
said, u you were the "only literary person lie 
formed an intimacy with who was 1 hail 
fellow, well met 5 with him ; the others he 
was rather inclined to insult.” The anec- 
dote about Lord II. ’s expostulation with 
him on his attack upon Lord Carlisle’s 
paralysis ; his horror on finding that Lord C. 
was really paralytic, and saying, (while, he 
pointed to his foot,) “ Me, good Grod ! me, 
of all men, to attack personal infirmities ! ” 
It was in the preface to the “ Corsair ” that 
he intended to make the explanation on this 
subject, but gave it up in consequence of the 
attack upon him in the u Courier.” Thinks 
Lord B. u had a twist ; ” his sister always 
told him he resembled Lord Carlisle. Asked 
Lord H. about the story Napier tells of Sir 
W. Scotfc having written a song for the 
“Pitt Club,” while Fox was dying, the 
burden of which was “ Tally-ho to the Fox.” 
Not a word of truth in it, as I told Napier 
when he mentioned Jthe wretched calumny. 
Scott did , rather unjustifiably, write a squib 


* This epigram is not worth giving. 
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against the “Talents” not long after they 
gave him (when they might have withheld 
it) the place he now holds, and there was 
some fellow (Lord H. believes) who at the 
“Pitt Club” yelled out “Tally-ho to the 
Fox ) ” out of these two circumstances it 
was not difficult to trump up the story 
Napier tells. Lord H. mentioned, as curious, 
the constant opportunities Dryden takes, in 
his “Virgil,” of abusing the Dutch, and 
alluding to King William. Forget his in- 
stances of the former, but among those of 
the latter were the translation of Pulsatmve 
parens , which Diyden renders “ Expel their 
parents and usurp the throne : ” and another 
(not much to the purpose) dominumque poten - 
tern imposuit , “ Imposing foreign kings for 
foreign, gold.” Left Holland House in time 
to get to Rogers’s, where Sir W. Scott was 
to call for us. Called at three to take us to 
dine with his son, Major Scott, at Hampton. 
Scott very agreeable on the way ; told him 
our conversation at H. House about ghosts, 
which brought on the same topic. His own 
strong persuasion, one night, that he saw 
the figure of Lord Byron ; had been either 
talking of or reading him, and on going into 
the next room was startled to see through 
the dusk what he could have sworn was 
Byron, standing as he used to do when alive. 
On returning into the drawing-room, he said 
to his daughter, “ If you wish to see Lord 
Byron, go into that room.” It was the effect 
of either the moonlight or twilight upon 
some drapery that was hanging up, which, 
to his imagination, just then full of Byron, 
presented this appearance. Rogers’s story 
of the young couple at Berlin in their opera- 
box, between whom, at a distance, there 
always appeared to be a person sitting, 
though on going into their box, it was found 
that there was no one there but themselves. 

F rom all parts of the house this supernatural 
intruder could be seen ; but people differed 
as to its appearance, some saying it was a 
fair man, others a dark : some maintaining 
that he was old, and others that he was 
young. It should be mentioned that there 
was some guilty mystery hanging over the 
connection between these young poople j and 


as, at last, no one ventured to visit their 
box, they disappeared from Berlin. This 
anecdote Lord Wriothesley Russell brought 
with him from abroad. Scott (who evidently 
did not like the circumstances being left 
unexplained) proceeded to tell a story of 
Mrs. Hook, the wife of Dr. Ilook, who 
wrote the “ Roman History,” “ it being as 
well,” he said, “ to h$ve some real person to 
fix one’s story #n.” Mrs. Hook becoming 
acquainted and intimate with a foreign lady, 
a widow, at Bath ) their resolving to live 
| together on their return, to London. Mrs. 
Hook, on coming down stairs one day at 
this lady’s lodgings, meeting a foreign officer 
on the stairs, saying to her friend next day, 
“ You had a visitor yesterday ? ” the other 
answering “No ; she had seen no one since 
Mrs. Hook left her.” Mrs. H. thinking this 
odd,- going another day into her friend’s 
dressing-room by mistake, and seeing the 
same officer there alone, stretched on the 
sofa. Being now sure there was something 
not right, determined to mention it to the 
lady, who, at first, .said it was impossible, 
but on hearing a description of how the 
officer was dressed, fainted. Mrs. Ilook, 
convinced that it was some improper liaison 
she was carrying on, determined gradually 
to give up her acquaintance. The foreign 
lady soon after was preparing to go to Lon- 
don, and Mrs. Hook being in the room when 
her maid was packing (the lady herself not 
being present), saw a miniature case fall out 
of the portmanteau, and taking it up and 
opening it, saw the portrait of the very 
person whom she had met on the stairs. 

“ That,” said the maid, “ is the picture of 
my mistress’s husband.” “ Her husband I ” 

“ Yes,” answered the maid, “ he died a short 
time before we left Germany.” In a few 
•weeks afterwards there arrived an order in 
England to have this foreign lady arrested 
on a charge of murdering her husband. On 
our arrival at Hampton (where we found 
the Wordsworths) walked about, the whole 
party, in the gay walk where the band plays, 
to the infinite delight of the Hampton blues 
who were all eyes after Scott, the other 
scribblers not coming in for a glance. The 
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dinner odd, but being near Scott I found it 
agreeable, and was delighted to see him so 
happy with his tall son, the major, whom 
he evidently looks upon as a chevalier of 
romance. Told me of a tournament or joust 
which this son maintained once (and came 
off victorious) against a Montmorency when 
in barracks in Dublin I Forgot to men- 

tion that he spoke yjjth great delight of 
Mrs. R. Arkwright (whonPhe had met at 
Devonshire House) and her singing. The 
song, “ One hour with thee,” he did not at 
first remember to be his own words, and 
said to her " how pretty the words were.” 
The Duke of Wellington, on his journey to 
Petersburgh, took notes all the way upon 
the campaign of Napoleon in Russia, having 
S^gur’s book and some others with him. 

27th. Breakfasted at Rogers’s, to meet 
Cooper the American : Littleton and Lady 
Sarah, and Luttrell, also of the party. 
Cooper very agreeable. Anecdote of the 
disputatious man : “ Why, it is as plain as 
that two and two make four.” “ But I deny 
that too ; for 2 and 2 make twenty- two.” 
Cooper said one thing which, more from his 
manner than anything else, produced a great 
effect : mentioning some friend of his who 
had been well acquainted with Lady H. 
Stanhope abroad, and who told him of his 
having, on some particular occasion, stood 
beside her on Mount Lebanon, when 
Cooper came to the word u Mount,” he hesi- 
tated, and, his eyes being fixed on me, added, 

“ I whs going to say Mount Parnassus, look- 
ing at you” When Rogers, too, in talking 
of Washington Irving’s " Columbus,” said, 
in his dry significant way, " It’s rather long” 
Cooper turned round on him, and said 
sharply, " That’s a short criticism.” Re- 
mained somo time afterwards witli Rogers. 

28th. Called on Lady Elizabeth Belgrave, • 
and met there Lady Stafford and Lady 
Cawdor. Lady S. very gracious : the first 
time, I think, we have met since a memo- 
rable night at her house when the Regent 
was there. Wishing to have a peep at him, 

I got in the third tier of the circle around 
him, and found myself placed nexttoBrum- 
mell. Presently the persons before us cleared 


away, and left him and me exposed to the 
Regent and his party, consisting of Lady 
Hertford, Duchess of R., &c. Brummell 
being rather comical, I could not help laugh- 
ing with him a little, which I felt at the 
moment was unlucky, both of us being such 
marked men, though in different ways> with 
his R. H. ; and, accordingly, I found after- 
wards that the Duchess of R. represented 
us everywhere as having stood impudently 
together, quizzing the Regent. Brummell 
himself confirmed this to me, and added, in 
his own way, "But she shall suffer for it ; 
I’ll chase her from society ; she shall not be 
another fortnight in existence.” All this, 
however, my Lady seemed to have forgot 
now, and was all graciousness. 

29th. Breakfasted with Newton was to 
have met Harness (Lord Byron’s friend), 
but he could not come. Went with Newton 
to the exhibition, and showed me this morn- 
ing a proof of the print of me from liis 
picture; did not think it like me; said I 
thought it more like my partner in the Row, 
Rees ; upon which li6 burst out a-laughing, ‘ ‘ 
and begged me not to put that in other 
people’s heads, as it really was like Rees. 
Early dinner with the Countess St. Antonio, 
in order to go to Sontag’s benefit : had given 
up all other engagements for this ; and among 
them, one to meet Sydney Smith at Sir G. 
Phillips’s. No one at dinner at the Countess’s 
but her brother and Mercer. Opera, Otello ; 
Paata the Moor, and Sontag Desdemona. 
Altogether admirable, except for the deplace- 
ment of the male part to a woman’s voice, 
which a good deal spoiled the effect. The 
Countess, a most useful ally on such occa- 
sions, insisted on my taking the front place, 
for the purpose of seeing Sontag properly. 
Amazed by the partisanship on the subject 
of Pasta and Sontag; the Countess all for 
the latter, Lady C. M. (whom we talked 
with in the room afterwards) as violently 
for Pasta ; and when I mentioned that Son- 
tag (whom, by-the-bye, the Countess had 
up to our box after the opera, despatching 
the gallant Prince of Schwartzenburg to 
bring her) had complained of Pasta’s having 
hurt her by seizing her hair in the scene of 
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the murder, Lady C. exclaimed eagerly, 
*01i no! I assure you that couldn't have 
hurt her at all! Pasta did the same last 
time, and it is beautiful. ,, 

30th. Breakfasted with Mrs. Purvis. 
Met 'Villamil, and went with him first to 
the British Gallery, and afterwards to see 
pictures in Bond Street. The new ministe- 
rial arrangements completed : told the list 
by Lord Francis Gower, who ended it by 
saying, “And in my place Horace Twiss.” 
Held up my hands in astonishment, and left 
him. Went with the Fieldings to some 
manufactory beyond Westminster Abbey, to 
see a great Burmese bell which has been 
brought over since the war with Burmah. 
The workmanship beautiful, and, though 
supposed to be (as the man told us) 1500 
years old, is better constructed for sound 
than any bell-founder could make it now : 
covered all over with inscriptions, which have 
not yet been translated ; ’tis open at top, and 
never had any clapper. Met D’lsraeli this 
morning at the Athenaeum : he has invited 
me to meet Southey at dinner on the Gth ; 
but I hesitate. He said, “ Byron was studi- 
ous when a boy, but concealed it, thinking it 
more dashing to appear an idle fellow.” In 
trying a new coat on me this morning, 
Nugee, that pink of tailors, said, turning 
me out ot his hands, “ There’s the coat that 
will immortalise me.” The accounts of 
my dear Anastasia rather alarming j fear 
that Bessy does not tell me really how ill 
she is. 

31st. Bessy’s letter to-day confirms mo 
in my fears -that Anastasia is worse than she 
will tell me. 

June 1st. Breakfasted with Rogers, the 
Wordsworths, and Luttrell. A quatrain 
quoted by Wordsworth about the Shel- 
leys : — 

“ *Twas not my wish 

To be Sir Bysshe, 

But *twas the whim 

Of my son Tim.” 

All assailed me about.some American lady, 
Miss Douglas, who, it seemqfl, was dying to 
see me, and had called once or twice at my 
lodgings with Sydney Smith. Agreed to 

send for her, and she came, carrying in her 
hand a little well-printed American edition 
of my Melodies and Sacred Songs. Told me 
a long story about it $ that it was a clergy- 
man mode her a present of it, &c. Mentioned 
also a beautiful friend of hers, who had been 
“very gay,” and a great admirer of my poetry ; 
when she was dying she wished to hear some 
sacred music ; and this Miss Douglas brought 
a person to her to sing one of my Sacred 
Songs, “Were not the sinful Mary’s tears,” 
but did not think it right to tell her that the 
words were by the same poet she had so 
delighted in in her days of pleasure. Words- 
worth produced an album for us all to write 
in, Rogers, Luttrell, and myself. Miss 
Douglas, by-the-bye, also told me of Miss 
Emmett, the daughter of him who went to 
America ; her abstaining, at all times, from 
speaking of Ireland, as a subject she could 
not trust herself 1 with ; but one night, having 
been prevailed on to sing my song, “Weep 
on, weep on, your hour is past,” she burst 
into tears before she was lialf-way through 
it ; and starting up from the pianoforte gave 
at once full vent to all her feelings about 
Ireland, execrating England in the most 
passionate manner, and wishing that America 
and the other nations of the earth would join 
to avenge Iioland’s cause on her. Called 
upon Bames ; talking of - the aristocracy, he 
abused them for their gross ignorance of the 
feelings and wants of the classes below them, 
their selfishness, their stupidity, &c. &c. I 
said (and might havo given himself as an 
instance) that the same ignorance prevailed 
among the inferior classes with respect to 
the aristocracy, who were not selfish, nor 
deficient in sympathy with the people to any- 
thing like the degree which the latter sup- 
posed. Owned, however, that there was a 
want of rapprochement between the two 
classes, which was but too likely to increase 
every day, and which might end at last in 
disruption. Driven out by Lady E. Field- 
ing and her daughter Caroline, to leave my 
card with the Duke of Sussex. Read to them 
a curious letter I have received from an Ame- 
rican, proposing to me to join him in a revo- 
lution, my part being to prepare men’s minds 
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for the event, and his to execute it. Says 
that there are many persons who profess to 
love liberty, but few who have the strength 
of mind to love her “in her ragged attire ;” 
that he “looks, however, to Thomas Moore 
for this degree of virtue,” &c. &c. If this 
gentleman could but see my tailor’s bill, he 
would know that 1 am, unluckily, not at all 
given to “ragged attire.” Went in the even- 
ing to the Countess St. Antonio, who had 
also asked me to dine, to meet Sontag. 
Found there Sontag, Velluti, Torri, Mercer, 
and the Mitfords. Sontag trying over things 
she had never seen before, and making little 
excursions with her voice as she sat alone on 
the sofa, very interesting. The accounts of 
my dear Anastasia rather better. 

2nd. Breakfasted at the Athenaeum ; met 
Bowring by appointment. His manner of 
speaking of my attack upon him rather in- 
terested me, but his defence of his conduct 
seemed to rest wholly on the circumstance 
of his having had four persons (whom he 
consulted) to bear him out in the line of 
conduct he pursued. These were Hume, 
Ellis, John Smith, and somebody else, whose 
opinions he had asked before he took the 
step he did (relative to his Greek bonds), 
and who all thought that, under the circum- 
stances of the case, there could be nothing 
blameable in his conduct. Valeat quantum , 
&c. Went down to the House of Commons 
to try and get under the gallery ; but all full. 
Met Ellice there (“ Coventry ” Ellice), who 
told me he had the letter Lord Byron wrote to 
him to ask for rcmcignements with respect to 
South America at the time he meditated 
going there, and would give it mo. 

4th. Breakfasted with Harness ; Newton 
and I went together; the rain desperate. Har- 
ness mentioned that he saw once a collection 
of all the reviews that had appeared upon By- 
ron’s early poems, noted in the margin by his 
mother, Mrs. Byron (who had got them all 
bound up together), and the remarks not 
such as gave Harness the idea of a very igno- 
rant or incapable woman. Some discussion 
with respect to Byron’s chanting method of 
repeating poetry, which I professed my strong 
dislike of. Observe, in general, that it is 


the men who have the worst ears for music 
that sing out poetiy in this manner, having n0 
nice perception of the difference there ought 
to be between animated reading and chant* 
This very much the Harrow stylo of reading. 
Hodgson has it ; Lord Holland, too (though 
not I believe, a Harrow man), gives in to it 
considerably. Harness himself, I perceived, 
had it strongly ; and, by his own avowal, ho 
is without a musical car, as is Lord Holland 
to a remarkable degree. Lord Byron, though 
lie loved simple music, had no great organi- 
sation that way. 

5th. Set off after breakfast for Harrow, 
with Corry and Latham; Drury having 
wished me to make my promised visit to him 
on the Speech Day. was introduced by him 
to Lord Delawarr, from whom I expected to 
get something about Byron ; but when Drury 
applied to him on the subject, found he had 
nothing to communicate. Introduced also to 
Dr. Maltby at Butler’s, and piomised to 
breakfast with him (as Sir W. Scott, he told 
me, had done) next Sunday morning. Visited 
the churchyard, before the speeches began ^ 
to look at Byron’s seat and the place where 
Alldgra is laid ; she came over in three 
coffins. Supped and slept at Drury’s. 

Gth. Set off for town in the coach at nine. 
Dined at Rogers’s. Company : Lord Clifden, 
Lord and Lady Gage, tho Lubbocks, C. Fox, 
Lady Davy, Jekyll, &c. &c. Sat next to 
Jekyll, and was, as usual, amused. In talk- 
ing of figurative oratory, mentioned the 
barrister before Lord Ellenborough. “My 
Lord, I appear before you in tho character of 
an advocate from the city of London ; my 
Lord, tho city of London herself appears 
before you as a suppliant for justice. My 

Lord, it is written in the book of nature ” 

“What book?” says Lord E. “The book 
of nature.” “Name the page,” says Lord E., 
holding his pen uplifted, as if to note the 
page down. An addition to our party in the 
evening, among whom was Mrs. Siddons; 
had a good deal of conversation with her, 
and was, for the first time in my life, in- , 


* This was very much the stylo of reciting of 
the admirers of Pope in the last century. — Ed. 
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terested by her off the stage. She talked of 
the loss of friends, and mentioned herself as 
having lost twenty-si* friends in the course 
of the last six years. It is something to 
have had so many. Among other reasons for 
her regret at leaving the stage was, that she 
always found in it a vent for her private 
sorrows, which enabled her to hear them 
better ; and often she has got credit for the 
truth and feeling of her acting when she 
was doing nothing more than relieving her 
own heart of its grief. This, I have no doubt, 
is true, and there is something particularly 
touching in it. llogers has told me that she 
often complained to him of the great ennui 
she has felt since she quitted her profession, 
particularly of an evening. When sitting 
drearily alone, she has remembered what a 
moment of excitement it used to be when 
she was in all the preparation of her toilette 
to meet a crowded house and exercise all the 
sovereignty of her talents over them. Apro- 
pos of loss of friends, somebody was saying 
the other day, before Morgan, the great cal- 
culator of lives, that they had lost so many 
friends (mentioning the number) in a certain 
space of time, upon which Morgan, coolly 
taking down a book from his office shelf, and 
looking into it, said, " So you ought, sir, and 
three more. 11 

7tli. Breakfasted at Holland House ; 
themselves and Mackintosh. Mackintosh 
produced a letter of Scarlett’s in answer to 
a circular of Wilmot Horton’s, requesting 
opinions on his new plan of securities against 
the Catholics; viz. preventing them from 
voting on any subjects connected with the 
Church. Scarlett’s answer was approving, 
and Mackintosh expressed his intention of 
giving the same sort of opinion, but both 
Lord Holland and Allen cried out against it, 
in which I most heartily joined them, there 
being nothing more unconstitutional or ab- 
surd than such a plan. Poor Mackintosh 
very meekly gave up his intention (being 
evidently under the thumb of Holland 
House), and after breakfast read us his 
answer, which was merely civil and evasive. 
Lord Holland’s mimicry of Moms, the tutor 
of the late Duke of Bedford, admirable, and 


made me laugh more than Liston could. 
His saying “1 have been veiy much blamed 
for not going to Ireland with the Duke of 
Bedford (the present one) ; but the truth is, 

I wasn’t asked.” Said once to the late Duke 
of Bedford, after a great speech he had made, 

" Have read your speech ; monstrous good : 
can’t think where you got it all : where did 
you find it P ” Went at three to the meet- 
ing at Murray’s for the monument to Lord 
Byron. Ilobh ouse’s exceeding nervousness ; 
his anxiety to assure me that I was left out 
of the sub-committee solely from the circum- 
stance of my not living in town ; said I 
thought it quite right. Lord Clare, with 
whom I never before exchanged a word (he 
having always, as I understood, declined 
knowing me from some mention made of his 
father in one of my early political squibs), 
came up of himself, and addressed me. ( 
Lamented he had been so unlucky as to have | 
destroyed all Byron’s letters to him, except j 
one or two of very little consequence, and j 
expressed the pleasure he felt at the task of 
writing the "Life” having fallen into my 
hands. Still kept in a state of anxiety about | 
my Anastasia. i 

9th. Breakfasted with Oorry ; a party of 
Irishmen: P. Crampton, Doherty, Knight 
of Kerry, and Tom Hume. P. CrampWs 
salutation of Doherty, on coming in, by 
throwing his leg over his head. Odd fel- 
lows, to be sure, my countrymen are. On 
Doherty (who is our Irish, Solicitor-General) 
hearing that John Crampton was arrived, he 
exclaimed immediately, "Then I’ll go and 
buy two squirts.” He then explained this bv 
telling how Crampton and he used to go, 
armed with squirts, of a winter’s evening, 
when the coaches wore starting from the 
White Horse Cellar ; then filling the squirts, 
and keeping them ready behind their backs. 
Crampton saying, "Now don’t you be young 
about it f but reserve your fire till the coach- 
man says * All’s right,’ and then I’ll take the 
front outside passengers and you the hind 
ones.” Their lotting fly, &c. &c. Took a 
lunch with Power at four, and got to the 
House of Lords a little after five, Lord 
King (whom I called on this morning) hav- 
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ing asked the Chancellor’s leave to put me 
behind the throne. Found it very crowded ; 
several ladies ; had Lady Charlemont and 
Mrs. Ounliffe beside me most of the time. 
Lady Ilarrowby and some of her daughters 
there too. Lord Lansdowne’s speech in 
moving the question very good and animated 
in some parts. My extreme anxiety, perhaps, 
both for him and for the cause, made me 
hypercritical. The other speeches very dull ; 
all except the Archbishop of Tuam’s, which 
kept the House in most irreverent laughter, 
even the bishops not refraining. Every new 
prophet and commandment he cited produced 
a new burst of laughter. Got tired, and came 
away at nine o’clock. Had dinner at the 
Athenaeum. Spoke with Crampton to-day 
about our dear girl, and he promises to have 
some consultation with Lawrence on the | 
subject. 

10th. Called with fear and trembling at 
Bene It’s for my letter from Bess ; found it 
fur more comfortable than I expected ,■ the 
leeches have removed the spasms. Went to 
Longmans, and Rees accompanied me to the 
Royal Exchange* to call upon a person con- 
nected with Cefalonia (Mr. Hancock), on 
I the subject of Lord Byron. Rees mentioned I 
Sir W. Scott having said of me that I was 
(in manners and habits) a truly gentleman 
poet In something of the same feeling, 
Scott said of Wordsworth (as we were 
going down to Hampton), that he was in 
society, too much of the poet. Lunched at 
a coffee-house in Fleet Street, and got to the 
House of Lords at half-past four ; taken in 
by Lord King, and found already three tiers 
of persons occupying the steps of the throne. 
Knew most of them, however, and they made 
room for me in the very front of them all ; 
an excellent place. Some conversation with 
Lord Plunkett, who arrived early. While 
he was speaking to us, Lord Eldon came and 
shook hands with him as he passed, on which 
Lyttleton said to Lord Plunkett, " That re- 
minds me of Grogson and Gully shaking 
hands together before they set to,” it being 
the general expectation that Lord Plunkett 
reserved himself to speak after Eldon, and 
some attempts being made last night to un- 


OEtat. 60. 

Anion-f the 
persons who came to speak to me were Lord 
Grey, Lord Dudley Limerick, Thomond, 
Ac. &c., and the Duke of Sussex. The 
Duke, pointing to the Archbishop of Timm, 
who sat quite near me, said, in his high 

squeaking voice, “ Did you hear that 

speak last night P I think we might 

have brought him up with another prophet: 
c And he said, saddle me the ass, and they 
saddled him, 1 ” Lord Plunkett’s speech, in 
one or two of its hursts, magnificent. “Is 
it for me to set my back against that door, 
and shoulder the Duke of Norfolk from it ?” 
After the immense cheering that followed 
this, his exclamation of “ Shame, shame, 
shame on the perverse ingenuity/’ &c. &c., 
was the most effective thing I can conceive. 
" Excellent tyranny ! if it was but practi- 
cable.” “They are the spawn of your 
own wroiig ” (speaking of the Catholic 
agitators). These and a few other points 
told most grandly ; but the diyness of his 
legal arguments afterwards, and the want of 
anything like a peroration to wind up with 
effect, made the remainder of his speech . 
appear tame and manque. By far the most 
comprehensive and useful speech of the 
whole debate was Lord 'Haddington’s, and 
surprise was not among the least ingredients 
of its success. Came away at twelve, and 
had something to eat at the Athenaeum. 

1 1th. Breakfasted with Mr. Cowell, hav- 
ing made his acquaintance for the purpqpo 
of gaining information about Lord Byron. 
Knew Byron for the first time when he 
himself was a little boy, from being in the* 
habit of playing with B.’s dogs. Byron 
wrote to him to school to bid him mind his 
prosody. Gave me two or three of his letters 
to him. Saw a good deal of B. at Hastings ; 
mentioned the anecdote about the ink-bottle 
striking one of the lead Muses. These 
muses had been brought from Holland ; and 
there were, I think, only eight of them 
arrived safe. Fletcher had brought B. a 
large jar of ink, and, not thinking it was full, 

B. had thrust his pen down to the very 
bottom ,* his anger at finding it come out all 
besmeared with ink made him chuck the jar 


kennel Eldon for the purpose. 
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out of the window, when it knocked down 
one of the Muses in the garden, and deluged 
her with ink. In 1813, when B. was at 
Salt llill he had Cowell over from Eton, and 
pouched him no less than ten pounds. Cow- 
ell has ever since kept one of the notes. 
Told me a curious anecdote of Byron’s men- 
tioning to him, as if it had made a great 
impression on him, their seeing Shelley (as 
they thought), walking into a little wood at 
Leriei, when it was discovered afterwards 
that Shelley was at that time in quite 
another direction. “This,” said Byron, in 
a sort of awe-struck voice, “ was about ten 
days before his death.” Cowell’s imitation 
of his look and manner very striking. Thinks 
that in Byron’s speech to Fletcher, when he 
was dying, threatening to appear to him, 
there was a touch of that humour and fun 
which he was accustomed to mix up with 
everything. Dined with the Fieldings, and 
went with them early to the Opera. Sat in 
Miss Stevens’s box. Pasta divine in Medea. 
Visited Mrs. Purvis in her box, and agreed 
that Cony and I would dine with her to- 
morrow. Alluding to a note I had from 
Sydney Smith, asking me to dine with Ileb- 
bert (his daughter’s father-in-law), in which 
ho had said that I should have a capital 
dinner, “ the West India reptile cooked in a 
way of which no other houso was capable.” 
Mrs. P. promised we should have “the 
reptile ” to-morrow. 

^th. OIF in the coach for home ; my 
co^>anion a young man who turned out to I 
be a son of Sir C. Ogles. Had a copy of 
Galignani’s edition of Byron with him, and 
turned to me, while he was reading, to 
ask me which I liked, Byron’s, Moore’s, or 
Scott’s poems the best l “ Said I thought 

that each in their different ways were ” 

“ That’s exactly what I think,” ho replied ; 

“ one finds it difficult to say which is the 
most beautiful.” Did not find me out. 
Found my dear Anastasia relieved from her 
spasms, and better than I expected. 

17th to 30th. From this date being 
chiefly at home, with much business and 
but little events, have neither time nor 
matter for journalising in detail. Occupied 


(as much as my anxiety for our dear girl 
would let me) with my Byron work. 

J idy 2Gth. Saw Lord Lausdowne. Told 
me a good mistake of his porter in town. 
Meaning soon to set off to the Continent, 
Lord L. had made somo inquiries about an 
old courier of his, in answer to which a mes- 
sage was left with his porter, that “the 
courier was disengaged.” The old porter, 
with his head full of recent changes, repaired 
immediately to Lord L.’s valet, with a face 
of mystery and importance, and said he 
didn’t know what was in the wind now, but 
that a message was come to say that the 
“ Courier newspaper was disengaged, and at 
my Lord’s disposal.” 

28th. Took Tom to Bowood on the pretty 
donkey Lady L. has given him, with a veiy 
nice saddle to boot; the dear fellow quite 
happy with it. Dined there; none but 
Guthrie, Lord Kerry, and themselves. Talked 
of the use of particular words ; “ tastef^” 
for instance, which the Hollands will not 
hear of; yet surely nothing can be more 
pursuant to analogy : beautiful, joyful, grace- 
ful, &e., being all formed in the same 
manner, find seeming, indeed, to require it 
to be of their company. Lord L., owning 
all this, was still of opinion that there was 
something defective about the word, possibly 
from the confusion produced by its also being 
applicable to objects of the palate. Men- 
tioned a coinage I had made in my “ Ana- 
creon ” of a diminutive “winglets,” also 
according to analogy, but not very much to 
1 be approved ; in which, however, I was 
followed by Campbell in some of his poems. 
Talked of the use of an English dictionary ; 
Lord John Russell (as he has often told me) 
never, by any chance, refers to one, while he 
is writing, and I am always referring to it. 
Queer e, Whether this is from my being an 
Irishman, and not so at home in the language P 
The Scotch, certainly, are seldom so much at 
their ease in it as to venture upon that best 
charm of style, a vigorous and graceful 
familiarity. Scott an exception ; his English 
almost always delightful. Talked of Fox’s 
style in his “History.” I pronounced it 
bad, but had no recollection how very bad it 
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was, till I took down the book and read over 
some of the passages. All agreed that no- 
thing could be more constrained and un- 
graceful. Lord arid Lady L. and Louisa 
walked part of tho way home with us. 

August 11th. Dined at Locke’s ; Edmon- 
stone and his brother, Phipps, &c. Edmon- 
stone far more agreeable than usual; repeated 
some amusing./twjr d esprit of Mansell’s (the 
Master of Trinity). * * * * Anecdote 

of the rival shoemakers; one of them putting 
up over his shop Mens conscia recti , and the 
other instantly mounting “ Men’s and wo- 
men’s conscia recti.” 

12th. Dined at Bowood ; only Mr. Thomas 
Grenville and Oakden. Day very agreeable. 
Strange and barbarous task at Westminster, 
that of turning Horace into other language. 
The late Lord Warwick’s habit of tying 
knots in his pocket handkerchief in order to | 
recollect the various episodical allusions 
w^i which his conversation abounded. Oak- 
den has seen no less than five knots on the 
handkerchief, all which he most duly and 
tediously returned to. A character in one 
of Murphy’s plays does the same, or rather 
a person is mentioned by one of the charac- 
ters who did so. Slept there. 

16th. Dined at Bowood. Compahy: the 
Duchess of Hamilton, Lord Douglas, and 
Lord John Russell. In the evening the 
Duchess of H. sang; tho first time I have 
heard her for twenty-two years 1 Still a 
tine creature both in voice and face. Slept 
there. 

17th. Lord Lansdowne and Lord John 
Russell walked part of the way home with 
me. The Duke of Clarence lately, in talk- 
ing over the division on the Catholic Ques- 
tion, said to some one, “Well, it was not bad, 
considering, too, how many of tho opponents 
voted like me against their own opinion.” 
This Lord L. heard from the Noble Lord to 
whom the Duke said it. In talking of the 
probability of Lord Grey joining the Duke 
of Wellington, Lord L. said that, “ to gain 
the Catholic cause, any one ought to come 
in at any time.” Lord John Russell pro- 
posed to me to join him in a trip to Ireland 
this summer ; he would wait for me at Lord 


Cawdor’s, and after passing a day or two 
there I should proceed with him to Ireland. 
Very tempting, but not much chance of my 
being able to effect it, as I must reserve 
myself for the chance of my dearest Ana- 
stasia being ordered somewhere for change of 
air. 

18th. Lord John called to see Bessy; 
stayed some time. Walked back with him : 
conversation about Ireland. Said I felt that it 
was now time for mo to do what many cir- 
cumstances had hitherto indisposed me to, 
viz. take an active part in tho affairs of the 
Catholics, and that if I went to Ireland 
I would attend the associations. Said he 
thought I had better not; that one could 
best serve the Catholics by keeping out of 
their ranks, and joining their cause, not 
themselves. 

24th. Walked over to Bowood, and a 
little after one set off with Lord Lansdowne 
forHighclere, Lord Carnarvon’s place. Called 
to see little Tom in passing through Marl- 
borough, and left him some fruit LadyL. 
had given me for him; a delightful day 
and most agreeable journey. Our conversa- 
tion on the degrees of happiness possessed 
by different people ; “few plead guilty 
to happiness,” &c. &c. Company at Lord 
C.’s, the Puseys, an old clergyman i, and 
ourselves. 

25th. After breakfast Lord L. left us to i 
join Lady Lansdowne at Newbury, and pro - 
coed on their way to the Continent. Wf^cd 
and drove about for several hours with iPrrd 
Carnarvon , through his grounds. Have 
looked, during to-day, through a book pub- 
lished by Lord C.’s brother*, “Nimrod,” 
full of odd notions and multifarious learning. 

A good deal of laughing with Lord C. about 
two or three strange things I pointed out to 
him in it ; the derivation of Old Nick from 
NJk-oc, &c. &c. 

26th. After breakfast (having stood a 
good deal of pressing to make me stay) set 
oft in Lord C.’s carriage for Newbury, and, 
taking the first coach that arrived, got home 
in the evening. Forgot, by-the-bye, to 


* W. Herbert. 
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mention that on the day I dined at Bowles’s hoped the separation would not be final; 
with the Lansdownes (August 2nd). I said feeling, no doubt, that our views upon Ire- 
to them on our way thither, “ I wish you land would, ere long, again coincide. Gave 
had any old farm house you could put us in, Barnes some letters of introduction It) Ire- 
for I fear we shall be obliged to leave land, together with ono from Lord Lans- 
Sloperton, it is so small for us, now that downe (whom I made acquainted with all 
Anastasia lives at homed’ I then mentioned the above circumstances) to his agent at 
to them some thoughts I had of building on Kenmare. During Barnes’s absence in Ire- 
a spot near us (of about three acres’ extent) land, the tone of the paper came right again, 
if I could get possession of it ; and, in talk- in consequence of ‘which I resumed my 
ing of the expense of building a cottage, communications, beginning with “ Lord Bel- 
Lord L. said, “I think, as far as wood and zebub presents,” &c. ; and on Barnes’s re- 
stone go, we could help you out a little.” turn, ho wrote to me to say that his tour 
They then both inquired particularly with had wholly converted him, and that it would 
respect to the position of the ground I men- be henceforth no task to him to support the 
tioned ; and Lady L. said, “ As you don’t Irish cause with all his might, 
set up much for a man of business, you had September 1st to 6th. Several tempting 
better leave the whole thing to Lord Lans- invitations, viz., to the York House music 
downe, and he’ll see what can be done in meeting (having had a letter from Mr. York 
it.” The very next morning we saw a man to remind me of my conditional promise) ; 
on horseback visiting the aforesaid spot of to the Eisteddvod (the meeting of the Bar- 
ground, who proved to be (as I learned die Society in Wales, of which I have been 
afterwards from Lord L.) his agent, Ather- made an honorary member), Colonel Hughes 
ton, whom he had sent for the purpose. On having asked me to meet the Duke of Sus- 
our way now to Highclere, ho told me that sex at his house during the meeting ; to 
though the title to the ground (as I had Ireland, with Lord John, &c. &c. ; hut can 
already informed him) was a complicated accept of none, our Anastasia having suffi- 
one, yet there could be a title made, and he ciently recovered the use of the limb to 
had left directions with Atherton to follow admit of her being soon removed to the sea. 
up the matter during his absence. It would Received a long letter from Lord Francis 
bo right, however, he said, that I should, in Gower, in answer to ono I wrote recoin- 
the meantime, refrain from either acting or mending Corry to his notice ; expresses his 
talking upon the subject, as the idea of com- regret at my having given up my intention 
petition would be sure to tell against us of coming to Ireland, and enters very frankly 
in the negotiation. Another circumstance and fully into the present state of Irish poli- 
which I omitted to mention during this ties.* 

time relates to my transactions with “ The 7th. Dr. Brabant having pronounced 
Times.” The tone taken by them on the Anastasia (who has begun for some days to 
Clare election, and on a trifling row at Balli- move about on crutches) sufficiently recovered 
namore (which they very mischievously to be taken to Southampton, despatched 
magnified into a rebellion), induced me, at Hannah off to that place to procure lodgings, 
last, after some expostulations, to send in and bespoke an open carnage at Parsons’s to 
my demission as contributor ; explaining that take us there, 

I could not conscientiously remain connected 12th. Arrived at Salisbury before five, 

with a paper holding the tone upon Irish very comfortably. Slept there. 

affairs that “ The Times ” did at present. 13th. Started after breakfast, and got to 

Received a very friendly letter from Barnes, 

saying how much they regretted the loss of . Lord Fr(lIlcis Gower (the late Lord E1 ],. smere) 
my aid; that I had been “of the highest had succeeded the Hon. W. Lamb (afterwards Lord 
service ” to the paper, and that they only Melbourne) as Irish Secretary. 
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Southampton about four ; ’Stasia but little 
fatigued by her journey, and only feeling 
the roughness of the pavement in entering 
Southampton. 

14th, 16th. Went on the 16th to Cowes, 
in the steam-packet; found that the Lis- 
towels^were still there. A most lovely 
evening. Took a walk up the hill by Mr. 
Ward’s, and was in a state of enchantment 
all the time: the sunset on the sea, the 
ships, — all beautiful. ,The Listowels had 
been out in their yacht, and I received them 
at their landing. Dined with them; only 
Lord Ennismore and his mother of the 
party; in the evening, Lady Ashbrooke, 
who played and sung. Slept there. 

10th. After breakfast, the water being 
still beautiful, Lady L. proposed that, as I 
must leave them, they would take me back 
in their yacht. Did so ; the sail delight- 
ful. Introduced Bessy to LadyL. at South- 
ampton. 

18th. Off in the coach for Salisbury at 
eight. 

22nd to 25th. At work, but found soli- 
tude far less favourable to study than I ex- 
pected. Anxious, too, about Anastasia, and 
often, when sitting alone in my study of an 
evening, fancying that I heard her cries of 
pain in the parlour. 

27th. A note from Brabant, to say that 
Lawes (Tom’s schoolmaster), as well as his 
usher and three of the boys, were ill with 
fever, and that he had, in consequence, 
brought his own boy and my Tom away. 
Walked in to Devizes, and foimd dear Tom 
looking quite well, and lodged at Brabant’s. 
Dined with Brabant, and walked home in the 
evening. 

29th. Walked in to Devizes, to the 
mayor’s (Hughes’s) dinner. My health 
drunk with great applause ; much more, 
indeed, than that of any of their dignitaries. 
Made a speech which seemed to amuse them. 
Slept at Hughes’s. 

80th. Up before seven, to see Tom off in 
the mail for Salisbury ; giving him a note 
to the mistress of the Antelope, to have him 
forwarded safely to Southampton. Walked 
home to breakfast, and, after working a few 


hours, returned to Devizes, to dine with 
Scott. Company : Watson Taylor, &c. 

October 1st and 2nd, Dined at Methuen’s; 
taken by Brabant, whom I had requested 
them to ask. Dr. Franklin’s idea of the soul 
that, on the principle of Nature doing nothing 
in vain, it is difficult to believe that minds, 
brought to perfection by time and culture, 
should be let to go out, like the snuff of a 
candle, without being turned to any accoimt 
afterwards. 

8th. Received a letter from Bessy to say 
that Tom had shown symptoms of fever on 
Saturday, but, at the time she wrote, the 
doctor thought nothing bad would come 
of it. This news filled me with anxiety; 
the idea of his having typhus, and com- 
municating it to the other two children, 
dreadful. Read the letter over and over 
again, to try and extract comfort from it; 
read it also to Mrs. Houlton, who thought I 
had no reason to be alarmed. In the even- 
ing had all sorts of gaieties, in which I joined, 
I think, with the more abandon from the 
excited state of my mind during the day. 
Played at magical music, and then blind- 
man’s buff, in which my activity made Mrs. 
Houlton declare that people knew but half 
my talents who never saw me play blind- 
man’s buff. The young beauties, though 
having only two elderly beaux (Locke and 
myself) to play the agreeable with them, 
seemed as sparkling as if surrounded by 
dandies. 

9th. No more accounts from Southamp- 
ton, which, I persuaded myself, augured 
good. Went to look at the girls practising 
archery, but did not like it ; the exertion un- 
feminine, and distorts both their figures and 
faces. Another gay evening, for which the 
younger part of the family was kept up, and 
music, blindman’s buff, &c., sent us all tired 
to bed. 

10th. Set off to Bath with John Houl- 
ton, to attend the mayor’s dinner, the mayor 
being Tudors, who was Anastasia’s surgeon 
at the beginning of her complaint. Two 
hundred and seventy people sat down to 
table ; several grandees, Lords Camden, 
Bath, Brecknock, Cork, Thynnes, &c, &c. 
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Had some talk with the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells before dinner. Sat next to Watson 
Taylor, who tried to convince me that I was 
wrong in my views of Lord Castlereagh’s 
political character. Could not easily grant 
him this, but owned that I had mixed up 
Lord Camden with the bloody transactions 
of ’98 more than his conduct since inclined 
me to think he deserved. 

11th. Set off for Devizes at one o’clock, 
with Watson Taylor and Salmon, in W. S.’s 
carriage. Our conversation on the way in- 
teresting, as being about the events of ’98 
in Ireland, when W. Taylor was secretary 
to Lord Camden, and I was a young sucking 
rebel at college ; his companions being the 
Cookes, Castlereaghs, &c. of that period ; and 
mine, Emmett, Lawless, and hoc genus omne. 
Compared notes as to our respective recol- 
lections, and felt, both of us, how strange it 
was that he and I who, thirty years ago, 
were placed in a position where either might 
have been called upon to hang or shoot the 
other, were now chatting over the whole 
matter amicably in his barouche. William 
Salmon not a little edified by our conversa- 
tion. Found now, for the first time, that 
Watson Taylor was the author of the words 
of the celebrated u Croppies lie down,” — a 
song to the tune of which more blood has 
been shed than often falls to thejlot of lyrical 
productions. Dined with Dr. Brabant, and 
walked homo to Sloperton afterwards. 

23rd. Set off for Southampton, to-mor- 
row being Tom’s birthday, and it being their 
wish that we should all dine together. 

24th. Took them all (our dear Anastasia 
included) to the play, and she sat it out re- 
markably well. The young Hardmans, and 
their French governess, of the party. 

27th. Driven into Southampton after 
breakfast by Trench, who is an agreeable 
and gentleman-like person. Dined at Flem- 
ing’s : the hostess is not only pretty but 
“most musical.” Has Moschelles some- 
times down for weeks, and goes to Paris to 
take lessons of Kalkbrenner. In talking of 
Rossini, mentioned the horror with which 
these learned harmonists regard the tricks 
he plays in composition ; the way he hints 


chords, and is then off again without the 
trouble of resolutions or transitions, and, in 
short, enraptures people contrary to all the 
rules of the art. Played a good deal for. 
me in the evening, and with feeling as well 
as power. 

30th. Breakfasted with Mr. Madison, 
whose house and garden stand on part of 
the ground that the late Lord Lansdowne’s 
foolish structure occupied. Between one 
and two, having settled eyerything, started 
in Mrs. J. Hamilton’s chariot, with horses 
from the Dolphin, and arrived at Salisbury 
about dusk; our dear girl bearing the journey 
perfectly well. Slept at the Antelope ; found 
the landau waiting. 

31st. Arrived at the cottage ; calculate 
the whole trip to Southampton to have cost 
me about 100 guineas. Forgot to mention 
that some weeks since I had a letter from 
Lord John Russell from Woburn, sending 
me some verses he had written about the 
Duke of Newcastle and Lord Kenyon; 
very good, at least for the first twenty lines, 
but after that, from his usual laziness, falling 
into doggrel, and spoiling a good thought and 
lively commencement by a most unworthy 
ending. Wrote to him to this effect, and 
begged that he would work the idea out 
more carefully. Told him, too, that I 
had myself just finished and despatched a 
squib to “The Times,” before I received his, 
of which the ground-work was, oddly 
enough, very much the same, “ Brunswick 
Echoes.” In his answer said how much 
surprised lie had been himself, on seeing 
my verses in the paper, at the coincidence 
between us. 

November 19th. Started in the coach at ten 
o’clock for town ; arrived before eight. Went 
to my usual lodging at Sandon’s, in Bury 
Street. 

20th. Went to Power’s ; called on Rogers 
and found Luttrell there. Talk about Dr. 
Muir, the person from Cephalonia, whom I 
want to see about Byron. R., who has 
seen him, says he has one letter of B.’s of 
importance. Promised to return to dinner 
with Rogers, and went with Luttrell to 
take my place in the coach for Middleton. 
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He had been invited there, but refused ; 
said he would not have done so had ho 
known I was going, and on our finding at 
the office that there was plenty of room in 
the coach, determined, to my great delight, 
to change his mind and go too. Dined at 
Rogers’s ; his brother and sister and Kenny 
our company, with Luttrell sitting by as 
spectator most of the dinner, being engaged 
somewhere else. Had agreed, Luttrell and 
I, not to tell Rogers of his change of mind 
with respect to Middleton. Stayed till 
i ten o’clock. Kenny amusing ; quoting from 
Charles Lamb; a eulogy of his on some 
dashing dissipated fellow. “ His contempt 
of money, especially yours or mine ; his 
greatness at the midnight hour,” &c. &c. 
j Saw poor Lady Donegal this morning ; still 
! more broken, alas ! than when I last left 
her. 

23rd. Walked for some time after church 
hours with Lady Cowper: talked of her 
brother William as not unlikely to take a 
strong part on the Irish question in the 
House of Lords, and expressed her own wish 
that he would. In speaking of the Duke 
of Wellington’s mode of receiving Lord 
Lansdowno’s interpretation of his speech 
last session, she said that Lord Cowper had 
distinctly heard the Duke say, “Yes,” to 
Lord L.’s statements. This, however, as I 
told her, was not Lord L.’s own impression. 

I I had heard that the Duke had cried, “Hear,” 
and questioned Lord L. as to the circum- 
stance ; but he said, “ No, there was no- 
thing so strong as that; I watched him 
closely while I spoke, for it was a great point 
to pin him down as much as possible with- 
out going so far as to produce any counter 
declaration from him ; and though he certainly 
did not give any decisive sign of assent, he 
as certainly did not give any of dissent.” 
Lord Cowper, on Lady C. appealing to 
him, confirmed what she said of his having 
distinctly heard the word “ Hear ” from the 
Duke. Such weight have a great man’s 
monosyllables in the affairs of nations, and 
so much on the nod of a noble soldier may 
the fate of millions depend ! 

24th. After dinner walked for some time 


with Luttrell : mentioned his version of the 
joke about Lord Dudley’s speaking by 
heart — 

“ In vain my affections the ladies are seeking ; 

If I give up my heart, there’s ail end of my 
speaking.” 

The Falcks went off this morning. Had at 
dinner Lord Villiers, with two young com- 
panions, Lords Ossulston and Grimston, come 
over from Oxford, for the evening. Ossul- 
ston a handsome and natural mannered 
young fellow, with a good singing voice, 
which he let us hear at the pianoforte in the 
evening ; when my songs, too, were put in 
requisition as usual. Wished to have started 
'for town to-morrow; but not only the Jer- 
seys themselves, but Luttrell wished the 
contrary, and so I have yielded. 

25th. After breakfast the Cowpers took 
their leave, repeating to me veiy cordially 
their often expressed wish that I should 
visit them at Panshanger : said I might coine 
whenever I knew they were there. No one 
1 left but Luttrell and myself. Walked with , 
Lady Jersey through the grounds to the 
village, &c. &c. No one at dinner but Lord 
and Lady Jersey, Luttrell, and myself. 
Passed the evening in trying over some old 
music with her. Gave me two letters of 
Byron’s to her ; and wrote this morning for 
me to Lord. Grey, to remind him of his 
conditional promise on the subject of the 
C haiter House to my little Tom. 

26th. Luttrell and I started in a chaise 
at nine o’clock from Oxford, where we ar- 
rived just in time to catch a coach to town, 
and got in between six and seven. Dined 
with Luttrell ; saw some reason to suspect 
that he has at last married . 

27th. Called at different places. Sat 
with C. some time and had a good deal of 
talk about my Bermuda place — thinks I 
cannot take any steps as to a deputy (at least 
a deputy with security) till there is some- 
thing to give security for , which can only 
occur with a war. Dined at Chantrey ’s ; taken 
by Murray. Chantrey fixed that I should 
sit for him the next time I came to town. 
Talking of the late interview he and Wilkie 
had with the King, which lasted some hours. 
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Wilkie saying afterwards to Chan trey, "I 
am glad I went to Windsor to-day, for it 
will inure me to the King.” C. took mo 
into his own room in the evening and showed 
me all the late correspondence between him 
and the committee for Canning’s statue, on 
which he is evidently sore. Nothing, how- 
ever, can he more respectful or more com- 
plimentary to him as an artist than their 
appointment of a deputation to wait upon 
him, and the language in which this depu- 
tation addressed him. Endeavoured to im- 
press this upon him. 

28th. Had Davison the printer with me 
to look over the MS. I have brought up; 
thinks it will make about 200 pages. Dined 
at Murray’s : company, Sotheby, Chantrey, 
and the Lockharts. Day agreeable; had 
been most of the morning with Mrs. Shelley 
driving about to various places. Some one 
mentioned to-day that a discovery had been 
made in the State Paper Office of a most 
voluminous collection of letters by Cardinal 
Wolsey, and also papers of Milton. 

December 2nd. Off at half-past eight for 
home. 

January 1st, 1829. Left Bowood before 
breakfast. Found a letter from Barnes, say- 
ing that the verses I had sent him (in ridi- 
cule of the Duke of Wellington) had been 
actually set up in type, but that, on maturer 
deliberation, he had decided not to print 
them. He then gives his reasons at length, 
being, in substance, that he has groat hopes 
from the Duke for the Catholic question ; 
that it would be, therefore, wrong to make 
a laughing-stock of him, &c, &c., but that 
they will watch him well, and should they 
flee reason to attack him, will then be glad 
of the aid of my “ formidable artillery.” 

3rd. Walked over to Bowood to dinner. 
The only addition to the company a Russian, 
whose name nobody could pronounce for mo. 
A very intelligent man, and much versed in 
the literature of England, as well as of every 
other part of Europe. Told me that there 
were two translations of my u Irish Me- 
lodies ” into Russian, and that he had with 
him the translation of my u Peri,” made by 
the Russian poet who accompanied the 


present Empress when she was at Berlin. 
In the evening sang a good deal. The 
Russian showed me the translation of my 
u Peri ” in a collection of Russian poems 
which lie had bound together to read in 
travelling. My name in the Russian was 
made Murosou, the ou at the end being, as 
in Greek, the sign of the genitive case, “ of 
Moore.” Walter Scott not at all to be re- 
cognised in its Russian shape. 

4th. News of Lord Anglesey’s recall 
from Ireland. A great sensation at break- 
fast, every one producing their letters of 
private intelligence, with rumours of his 
successor, &c. &c. Lord L., when asked 
how he was this morning, answered, a All 
the better for reading Anglesey’s admirable 
letter.” 

8th. Sent off the verses, u Rival Topics,” 
to “ The Times.” Find it a hard task now 
to write anything with a mind so harassed 
as mine is by the prolonged illness of Ana- 
stasia, and the evident effect it begins to have 
upon the (even far more precious) health of 
the mother, who looks every day more and 
more worn with it. 

16th. Walked over to Bowood to dinner. 
Lord L. showed me after dinner a letter he 
had received from Lord Anglesey, explaining 
the circumstances that led to his recall and 
to the publication of his letter to Curtis ; 
was very well written, and both the style 
and the feeling showing him to have been 
fully capable of the letter to the Archbishop. 
One word in it rather an odd coinage : “ up - 
holdatory of his government.” 

26th. Some conversation with Lord L., 
Elwyn, &c., after breakfast. Lord Peter- 
borough, being once surrounded by a mob, 
who took him for the Duke of Marlborough, 
then very unpopular, looked out of the 
carriage window, and said, u I assure you, 
my good friends, you are mistaken in your 
man ; I have rather a large sum of money 
in my carriage, and, to convince you I am 
not the Duke of Marlborough, here it is, 
very much at your service.” Elwyn men- 
tioned to me an anecdote of Lord Byron 

having once taken a challenge from to 

Chief- Justice Best, on account of the latter j 
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having said that r was a great rascal. 

“ I confess, my Lord, 1 did , say that 

was a great rascal, and I now repeat the 
assertion to* your Lordship ; but are you 
aware, Lord Byron/’ (he added, laughing) 
“of the consequences you expose yourself 
to, by bringing a challenge to a Chief- 
Justice ? ” Lord Byron was soon made to 
feel the ridicule of the step, and they parted 

very good friends, leaving ’s honour to 

shift for itself. 

27th. Busy revising my MS. of Byron’s 
Life, in order to send some of it up by Lord 
Lansdowne. 

[The beginning of this year was clouded 
by the illness and death of Anastasia, the 
remaining daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Moore. 
She was of a gentle and affectionate nature, 
with a sensibility and modesty of character 
which deeply engaged the tenderness of her 
parents. Moore seems to have been afraid 
of disturbing her mind with religious pre- 
paration; but Mrs. Moore had long before 
inculcated in her daughter’s mind those 
lessons of piety she was so well qualified to 
give. — Ed.] 

February 4th and 6th. At home at work. 
On the 6th, Bessy came with the Hugheses 
and Anastasia; a sad scene with my poor 
Bessy, who evidently fears the worst. On 
the evening of the 6th received a letter of 
LuttrelTs to Scott (which my kind Bess 
despatched to me), announcing the certainty 
that emancipation is to be recommended in 
the King’s forthcoming speech. Could I 
ever have thought that this event would, 
under any circumstances, find me indif- 
ferent to it ? yet such is almost the case at 
present. • 

8th. Bessy arrived with Anastasia between 
three and four. Fowler has twice seen her, 
and says there are some favourable symptoms, 
but those of an opposite kind, by what I 
can collect, predominate. Never was there 
anything in this world equal to the feeling, 
the firmness, the total sacrifice of self, the 
perfection, in short, of all womanly virtue 
that exists in my beloved Bessy. Resolved, 
for her sake, to rally all my fortitude, and 
prepare for the worst. 


i Salisbury, Feb. 4th, 1829. 

My dear Moore. 

We are now settled, or shall very soon be 
so, in our new-furnislied house, and shall 
have got up a bed for stray friends from your 
part of Wiltshire. Lord Lansdowne, I sup- 
pose, is gone to the great arena, and wo 
most sincerely and anxiously hope in im- 
proved health. I trust also your great task 
is out of your hands, and what can you do 
better than spending a week here, to par- 
take our canonical hospitalities, and hear 
our cathedral harmonies, so delightful to 
me in the evening of my days, yet without 
any “ decadence ” of mind, fancy, or physical 
strength P 

Two ladies, one a young and interesting 
widow, sing most exquisitely hide Or at la f 
&c., and all such heavenly things, besides 
my having the command of an excellent 
choir in the cathedral, to sing what anthems 
I like. As I always write whatever I do 
write frqm instant impressions, you will 
have a sketch taken one morning. The old 
blind man dined here on Sunday, and it is an 
interesting sight to see him, every day, take 
his place. 

Here is, therefore, to tempt you towards 
us, a fine cathedral, a hospitable canonical 
house, a sincere friend, two interesting lady 
singers, excellent music, in and out of churchy 
an old poetical parson, and a blind man, whom 
it would do your heart good to see. Hoyle 
is coming on the 17th, I have, at present, 
no spare bed, but the week after (23rd or 
24th) I shall hope to have got one up, 
and that you will come and stay over 
Sunday following, or as long as you find it 
convenient or agreeable. We will not 
“ teach you to drink deep ere you depart ” 
of canonical port, but of delicious harmonies, 
and such a week will be an “ otium ” to 
literary labours, though they are not likely 
to stop mine entirely. 

I hope Anastasia and Mrs. Moore are well. 
Mrs. B. sends her kind regards. We shall 
have at this residence only a small bed, but 
when better, furnished, shall be happy, 
whenever convenient to see Mrs. Moore. 



Feb. 1829.] 

Tom, the younger , passed through on his 
way to school, but the graceless varlet did 
not call. If you can come, I coidd take you 
over to Southampton for one day and bring 
you back, but I must not be longer out of 
i the sound of those bells. Those “ evening ” 
j and morning bells. Write. 

Yours most truly, 

W. L. Bowles. 

P.S. My works are in the greatest demand ! 
Not a copy to bo got of “Bramhill” or 
“ Ban well,” so to work I go again. 

9th to 12th. A melancholy week, but 
lucky for me that I am obliged to work, as 
it, in some degree, distracts my thoughts. 
The dreadful moment is that interval at 
night, when I have done working and am 
preparing for bed. It is then everything 
most dreadful crowds upon me, and the loss 
not only of this dear child, but of all that I 
love in the world, seems impending over me. 
Nothing could surpass the kindness of the 
Fieldings and everybody else. A letter from 
Lady Lansdowne, offering Bessy and me 
rooms at Bowood whenever we might wish 
to go there. Our poor girl sometimes cheer- 
ful, and the night before last not only made 
me play some waltzes to her, but hummed 
one or two herself. 

18th. [London.] Called upon Rogers; 
walked with me on my way to Power’s. 
In speaking of Young the poet, as being a 
very merry fellow in conversation, ho said, 
“I dare say that people who act melancholy 
as he did, must have a vent in some way or 
other. Now, mutes at funerals, I can ima- 
gine them when they throw off their cloaks, 
playing leapfrog together.” Thence to call 
on O’Connell at Batt’s. The waiter told me 
that there came about forty or fifty poor 
devils of Irish there every day with petitions 
to the great Dan. Found with O’Connell 
Mr. Bellew, Sir T. Esmonde, O’Gorman, and 
a priest. O’Connell, showing me a packet 
just arrived from Charleston with contribu- 
tions, said, “It ia these things have done it.” 
Mentioned a curious judgment he once heard 
Curran deliver as Master of the Bolls, on a 
case connected with the theatre, about free 
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admissions, which the renters wished to 
restrain; in which he drew an illustration 
from Lundy Foot, and said that this tobac- 
conist might as well b?lng an action for 
damages against a mau, who, in passing by 
his shop, “caught an eleemosynary pinch of 
snuff' on the breeze.” He then proceeded to 
say that the case reminded him of his youth- 
ful days, when he was a great visitor of the 
theatre, and when, being always of an aspir- 
ing disposition, lie used to choose the loftiest 
situation in the house ; that there ho used to 
observe that the gratuitous part of the 
audienco wero the most clamorous and 
applausive ; and accordingly came to the con- 
clusion, that “ if free admissions were not 
allowed, not only would the theatre be pro- 
portionately thinner, but (what would be a 
serious grievance) bad acting would go with - | 
out applause .” Told me a story of himself 1 
having, one morning, at the inn at Ivillarney, 
got up early for the purpose of setting off by 
the coach, and as he walked up and down the 
passage repeating to himself my lines : 

“ The friends we’ve tried 
Are by our side,” 

just as he came to “the foe we hate before 
us,” a bedroom door opened, and out walked I 
Goulbum. On my saying that from the I 
wretched state of my mind at this moment I ! 
could not bring myself up to the feelingthey | 
all had at this moment, O’Gorman answered, ! 
“’Faith, and you were up to it as early as | 
any man I know.” I then reminded him of | 
a conversation we had one night in the year j 
1797 (I think) when ho and I were in college 
together, he rather my senior. 

19th. A note from Murray to come and 
breakfast; did so. Had been reading my 
MS. of Byron, and expressed himself highly 
delighted with it, which gave mo pleasure. 
Publishers, like picture dealers, are sharpened 
into taste by their interest, and acquire a 
knack of knoioing what is good without 
understanding it. Left my card at Secretary 
Peel’s. 

20th. Breakfasted at the Athenceum, 
Wrote a note to Peel, saying that he must be 
rather surprised at seeing my card yesterday, 
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I but that I had two motives for leaving it at 
; his door; the first and chief, to pay my 
humble homage to what I considered the 
| finest example of moral courage and higk- 
mindedness in our times, and the other 
(which but for the first I should not have 
troubled him with) was to ask whether he 
recollected a circumstance which Byron 
mentions of him in one of his letters, and 
which I then stated. I added that (as it 
might give him less trouble to speak with 
me on the subject for two minutes than to 
write) I would, myself leave this note at 
his house on my way to William Bankes’s 
and call as I returned. Was admitted at 
Mr. PoeTs; received me very kindly, and 
said how much obliged he was by my note. 
The circumstance mentioned by Byron was, 
that Peel, in the year 1810, I think, had 
met (aaahe thought) Lord Byron in the 
streets of London at a time when the latter 
was actually lying ill of a fever at Patras. 
The fact was, Peel said, (though he did not 
like his name to be quoted seriously as an 
authority for a ghost story,) he was really 
under the impression, and still continued so, 
that he had not only seen, but talked with 
Lord Byron at the time. He then talked 
a good deal of Byron ; mentioned his fond- 
ness for low company ; the influence that the 
example of his grand-uncle, the old Lord, 
had over his mind, and particularly on the 
subject of duelling, which he accustomed 
himself to connect with the name of Byron, 
and to look to as a resource and a revenge 
in his manhood when under any mortifica- 
tions from* being bullied by stronger boys at 
school. This last remark, I owned to him, 
had not occurred to me before, but I felt its 
truth and should make use of it : the former 
observation (respecting the general effect of 
the old Lord’s example on his mind) I had 
anticipated. On shaking hands at parting, 
he assured me that nothing had been said 
qn the late occurrences that gave him so 
much pleasure as my note. Called upon 
Lord John Russell and found him at home. 

A good deal of conversation ; And there is a 
drawback (in the mind of him and others) 
on the merit of Peel’s conduct, from the 


consideration that he must have had pretty 
nearly the same views of the necessity of 
yielding the question at the time he separated 
from and opposed Canning on it. 

21st. Went to Longmans’. Forget 
whether I mentioned their proposal to me 
when I was last in town respecting a sort of 
Cyclopaedia publication they meditate, and 
which it was their wish to commence with 
histories of Scotland and Ireland (one small 
volume each) by Sir Walter Scott and my- 
self. What they proposed to offer me then 
was 500/., but, by a letter written after my 
return home, I declined the proposal, giving 
my reasons at length. They now returned 
to the charge on new and certainly more 
tempting grounds, their plan being to have 
a history of England by Mackintosh in three 
small volumes, and those of Scotland and 
Ireland (as before) by Scott and me, but the 
price raised to 1000/. for each volume; 3000/. 
to Sir James, and 1000/. each to Scott and 
I me. The difficulty they apprehended (I 
having said that under such circumstances I 
saw no objection to the undertaking) is on 
the part of Scott, who has given for answer, 
that in his “ Tales of a Grandfather,” he has 
already performed the task they demand of 
him. Begged that I would join Mackintosh 
in a request to Sir Walter to be our colla* 
borateur , which I promised to do. 

[The plan which is here mentioned, of 
combining Mr. Moore with Sir James Mac- 
kintosh and Sir Walter Scott in historical 
works, was carried into effect. Had Mr. 
Moore been able to keep to the restriction of 
one volume, which seems to have been ori- 
ginally in contemplation, the result might 
have been an easy, agreeable, and readable 
book. But, unfortunately, be extended his 
labours, and spread the work over several 
volumes. For this task he was not origin- 
ally very well qualified. No man knew 
better how to turn his researches in libraries 
to account, and to pick out the jewels from 
the stone and rubbish of the mine in which 
ho was employed. But a critical examina- 
tion of obscure authorities on an obscure 
subject was not a pursuit well suited to bis 
genius. His time was absorbed by it, his 
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health worn, and his faculties dragged down 
to a wearisome and uncongenial task. 

I had long urged him to undertake the 
life of Grattan; and when the documents 
for that purpose were not confided to him, I 
advised him to pass lightly over the earlier 
periods of Irish history in order to narrate 
at length the events which took place from 
the first formation of the Volunteers to the 
conclusion of the Legislative Union. There 
is much that is bright, as well as much that 
is sad, in the history of that period. The 
characters of Lord Charlemont and Mr. 
Grattan deserve to be drawn with a “ pencil 
of light.” Purer and more upright states- 
men have never adorned the annals of any 
countiy. The story of the Rebellion of 
1798, and the devotion to their mistaken 
cause of Lord Edward and his associates, is 
of melancholy interest. 

Had Moore undertaken this task, materials 
w r ould have been poured at his feet in abun- 
dance. His country would have found in 
his brilliant and touching narrative the 
highest examples of virtue to imitate, the 
sad memorials of misdirected patriotism to 
lament, the foul stains of corruption to loathe, 
and the dreadful records of cruelty to abhor. 
It is much to be regretted that such a task 
has not been performed ; to a friend of 
Moore’s, it is matter of deep concern that he 
should not have performed it. — Ed.] 

22nd. Off at seven. Arrived at Caine | 
before five, and set off on foot for home. 
Felt most anxious as I approached the cot- 
tage, not knowing what might have happened 
. since the day before yesterday. Could not 
bring myself to enter at the hall-door, but 
tapped at the back kitchen window in order 
to know what I was to expect. Our poor 
child much the same ; found her upstairs in 
the room she was never again to leave alive. 

23rd to 28th. The next fortnight fur- 
nishes but a melancholy detail of the last 
hours of our darling child, the only consola- 
tion of which was that she passed them 
without suffering, and even in calm and 
cheerful enjoyment. She had no idea of 
her danger, nor did Bessy, nor I, nor any of 
those about her, ever show the least sign i 


of alarm or sorrow in her presence. There 
are somo pious persons who would think 
this wrong, and who would have disturbed 
and embittered the last moments of this 
innocent child with religious exhortations 
and preparations (as they would call it) for 
another world, as if the whole of her short 
and stainless life was not a far better prepa- 
ration than any that their officiousness could 
afford her. We passed every evening to- 
gether (she, and I, and her mamma) in some 
amusement or other, and as it had been 
seldom in my power to spare so much of my 
company in this way, it was a treat to her 
which she enjoyed most thoroughly. “ What 
nice evenings wo have ! ” she would say to 
her mamma continually. Sometimes we 
used to look over together a child’s book in 
which there were pictures from history, and 
talk of the events and persons th<|T alluded 
to; at another time, Caroline Fielding’s 
sketch-book and the engravings of Pinelli 
were an amusement to her ; but, in general, 
what gave her pleasure was either playing 
a game or two at draughts with me herself, 
or looking on while her mamma and I played 
draughts or cribbage, and betting with me 
as to which should win. However difficult 
it was to go on cheerfully in such circum- 
stances, I am convinced that the effort did 
botli Bessy and me much service, by ac- 
customing us to control our feelings, and, in 
a certain degree, hardening us for the worst. 

I have already mentioned her having at- 
tempted to sing through a quadrille one 
evening, a little before my departure for 
town, and at the same time she gave an 
imitation of a foreigner whom she had heard 
counterfeiting the tones of different musical 
instruments with his voice at Devizes. A 
few nights after my return (on the 27th I 
think) she said to her mamma, when she 
was putting her to bed (having been all the 
evening in most cheerful spirits), “ Shall I 
try and sing?” “Do, love,” said her 
mamma, and she immediately sung the line, 

“ When in death I shall calm recline,” 
without, however, (as Bessy is persuaded) 
having the least idea of applying it to her 
own situation. 
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March 1st to 12th. Towards the end of down her head between the poor dying* child 
this week she began to have accesses of extra and mo, that I might not see her countenance, 
weakness in the mornings, so much so as to As I left the room, too, agonised as her own 
make me think, each time, that her last mind was, my sweet, thoughtful Bessy ran 
moment was come ; but she revived from anxiously after me, and giving me a smelling- 
theni after taking some refreshment, and the bottle, exclaimed, “ For God’s sake don’t you 
strong cheerful tone of her voice on recover- get ill.” In about a quarter of an hour 
ing from what had appeared to be death afterwards she came to me, and I saw that 
seemed wonderful, and even startling. Sun- all was over. I could no longer restrain 
day, 8th, I rose early, and on approach- myself; the feelings I had been so long 
ing the room, heard the dear child’s voice suppressing found vent, and a lit of loud 
as strong, I thought, as usual; but, on violent sobbing seized me, in which I felt 
entering, I saw death plainly in her face, as if my chest was coming asunder. The 
When I asked her how she had slept, she last words of my dear child were “ Papa, 
said, “ Pretty well,” in her usual courteous papa.” Her mother had said, “My dear, I 
manner ; but her voice had a sort of hollow think I could place you more comfortably ; 
and distant softness not to be described, shall I P ” to which she answered, “Yes,” 
When I took her hand on leaving her, she and Bessy placing her hand under her 
said (I thought significantly), “ Good bye, back, gently raised her. That moment was 
papa.” I will not attempt to tell what I her last. She exclaimed* suddenly, “I am 


I felt at all this. I went occasionally to listen dying, I am dying, Papa! papa! ” and ex- 
! at the door of the room, but did not go in, pired. 


| as Bessy, knowing what an effect (through 
j my whole future life) such a scene would 


On the 12th our darling child was con- 
veyed to Bromham churchyard, poor Bessy 


i have upon me, implored me not to be present having gone the night before to see where 


at it. Thus passed the first of the morning. 
About eleven o’clock (as Bessy told me 
afterwards) the poor child, with an appear- 
ance rather of wandering in her mind, said, 
somewhat wildly, " I shall die, I shall die ; ” 
to which her mamma answered, “We pray 
to God continually for you, my dear Ana- 


she was to be laid. Almost all those offices 
towards the dead which are usually left to 
others to perform, the mother on this occa- 
sion would perform herself, and the last 
thing she did before the coffin was closed on 
Wednesday night, was to pull some snow- 
drops herself and place them within it. She I 


stasia, and I am sure God must love you, for had already, indeed, laid on her dead dar- 
you have been always a good girl.” “ Have ling’s bosom a bunch .of cowslips, which she 
IP” she said; “I thought I was a very had smelled to (and with such eagerness) 
naughty girl ; but I am glad to hear you say the day before her death, and it was singular 


that I have been good; for others would 
perhaps say it out of compliment, but you 
know me, and must therefore think lo, or 
you would not say it.” “But everybody 


j enough, and seemed to give Bessy pleasure, 
that though lying there three days they were 
scarcely at all faded. I had ordered a chaise 
on the morning of the funeral to take us 


thinks the same, my love. All your young out of the way of this most dreadful cere- 
friends love you. Lady Lansdowne thinks mony, (well romembering how it harrowed 


you a very good girl.” “ Does she, mum- 
my ? ” said the dear child ; and then added, 
“ Do you think I shall go to Lady Lans- 
downe’s party this year P ” I don’t know 
what poor Bessy answered to this. In about 
three-quarters of an hour or less she called 
for me, and I came and took her hand for a 
few seconds, during which Bessy leaned 


up all our feelings in following my poor 
father to the grave,) and a most melancholy 
drive we had of it for two long hours, each 
bearing up for the sake of the other, but all 
the worse, in reality, for the effort. 

And such is the end of so many years of 
fondness and hope ; and nothing is now left 
us but the dream (which may God in his 
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mercy realise) that we shall see our pure 
child again in a world mom worthy oi‘ 
her. 

April 1st, Sec. It has been most lucky 
for rue that I have had compulsory work to 
do ; work which I could not put off, and 
which is of a nature to force my mind to it. 
This, with Bessy’s calm, wasted looks, which 
tell me hourly what an effort she is making 
for mi/ sake, has enabled me to rally far 
beyond what I expected, and I have ac- 
cordingly worked, and am now working, 

almost as if but I must have done with 

the subject. 

During this whole time I have been ns 
hard at work as cares and some sad thoughts 
would let me be. Have heard from various 
quarters of Murray’s delight with my work, 
as far as it has gone. Dined one day witli 
the Fieldings, and slept there. Attempted 
in the evening to sing the new song I have 
written, “ Bring thy lute hither, love ; ” but 
just at the last line, when I had with diffi- 
culty restrained myself throughout, the vio- 
lent burst came ; and for near ten minutes 
(to the great alarm of the girls, who fled out 
of the room) I continued to sob as if my 
chest was coming asunder. Was to have 
dined with Elwyn at Bath on the 25th, but 
as I felt a strong wish to be up in town time 
enough for the meeting on the subject of a 
statue to the Duke of Wellington, and the 
interval would barely allow of my doing so, 
sent him an apology. 

May 5th. Started for town in the York 
House; Tom Bailey in the coach. Men- 
tioned that he heard Sir W. Scott say once, 
of the imitators of Johnson’s style, u Many 
can make Johnson’s report , but few can 
carry his bullet.” Found on my arrival a 
long note from Lord Lansdowne on the 
subject of the meeting, which, hp says, <( you 
seem so anxious to attend ; ” stating his 
objections to it. Rather puzzled by this 
note. Had already thought it odd that so 
few of the names of the great Irish Whig 
proprietors appeared on the list of the com- 
mittee. Called upon the Fieldings ; found 
them at dinner ; told me that there was a I 
\ery general dislike to this meeting among | 


I our Whig friends, Lord Auckland, Lord 
Holland, &c. 

Oth. Went in search of Corry, who had 
come up from Cheltenham to the meeting, 
solely because I was to be there. Found 
Mr. Mahony, the projector of the whole 
affair, at the same coffee-house with Corry. 
The resolutions (which had been one of the 
chief grounds of objections among tho 
Whigs) were now altered. Told me they 
counted upon me to move one of them ; this 
not at all fair, as I had written to offer my- 
self as “a mouth-piece” to the Duke of 
Leinster, and on his not noticing my offer in 
his answer had dismissed the whole thing 
from my mind, so that I had not sufficiently 
prepared myself to address a meeting of so 
much importance. Went to Lord J. Rus- 
sell’s ; found him at home. Said he did not 
mean to attend, but quite agreed with me, 
that as I had come up, I ought to go. In 
the course of my walks, I had thought over 
something to say, and communicated to the 
secretary that I was now willing to move 
the resolution. The other resolutions were 
moved by the Duke of Leinster, Marquis of 
Downshire, Lord Damley, Lord Clifford, 
&c. &c. Nothing could equal the enthusiasm 
of my reception ; huzzas, hats and hand- 
kerchiefs waving, the whole audience stand- 
ing up ; it was several minutes before I 
was able to utter a word ; my speech, too, 
though so hastily got up, produced a great 
effect. Came away with Agar Ellis, who 
regretted extremely the view that so many 
of our Whig friends took of the matter, 
and thought it would do them harm with 
the public. 

7th. Stayed at home in the morning, cor- 
recting. Dined at Lord Lansdowne’s : the 
Cowpers, the Hopes, Lord W. Russell, 
Lord Villiers, Caroline Fielding, the George 
Lambs, &c. A good deal of conversation 
with Lord W. Russell in the evening about 
Byron ; his dissipation at Venice ; doing it 
very much out of bravado, and not really 
liking it. Used often to fly away from 
home and row all night upon the water. 
Mentioned what he had heard of Byron’s not 
feeling any admiration of Rome ; saying to , 
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I Hobhouse, “ What shall I write about ? ” 
and H. giving him the heads of what he 
| afterwards described so powerfully. 

! 8th. Breakfasted with the Lansdownes. 
j On my telling Lord L. of the alarm we 
i were in at the meeting lest some one should 
propose to substitute Lord Anglesey for the 
statue instead of the Duke (a proposition not 
unlikely to have been carried), he mentioned 
a parallel case in Dublin at a meeting for 
some sort of testimonial to Isaac Corry, 
when just as the whole thing seemed settled, 
an amendment was moved that the two 
words “ Isaac Corry ” should be omitted, 
and the words “ John Foster ” substituted, 
and without much difficulty carried. Went 
with Cony at one o’clock to call on Lord 
Anglesey, a fine gallant fellow. Told us of 
the King's wish (as far back as his visit to 
Ireland) to make him Lord-Lieutenant. I 
mentioned to him our alarm at the meeting 
lest the Duke should be ousted and he put 
in his saddle, which amused him a good 
deal. 

9th. A kind note from Lord Grey, to 
say that his turn for the nomination for 
the Charter House being come, he had 
veiy great pleasure in offering it to me for 
Tom. 

10th. Dined at Lord Listowel’s ; Cony 
and I in the evening to Lady Jersey’s. 
Thence to the ball at Devonshire House ; 
very fine and very hot. Interesting con- 
versation with Lord Clare ; his confessing 
what wrong he had done me for a great part 
of his life from what he had thought due 
to his father’s memory (whom I had at- 
tacked in an early poem, “ Corruption ”) ; 
his having refused to be introduced to me 
by Rogers, &c. I told him I had never in 
the least blamed him for this feeling, as it 
was one I should most probably have had 
myself. He then Baid, u But I do feel that 
I have been guilty of tort towards you, and 
you cannot conceive with what zeal Byron 
took your part against me when we met in 
Italy, and when I stated the reasons of my 
i feeling, he said laughingly, i Well, you are 
! both Irishmen, and therefore, perhaps, both 
in the wrong.’ ” Lord Clare then added, 


“ Byron was strongly attached to you, and 
I feel quite sure that you and 1 were the 
persons he liked best in tho world.” 

llth. Called upon Lord Grey, and re- 
ceived the warrant of our dear Tom’s nomi- 
nation. Called upon Lady Lansdowne, read 
her a letter I had had from Bessy, full of 
sadness and sweetness. Could hardly refrain 
from giving way while I read it. 

13th. Dined with C. ; called and left my 
name at the Duke of Sussex’s in my way. 
Party at dinner, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Lowther, Sir G. Clerk, and Spencer Per- 
ceval. The conversation agreeable. Tho 
King, it appears, did not ask Scott (as I 
have always understood) whether he was 
the author of the novels ; he only alluded 
pointedly to some character in them, upon i 
which Scott said, u Sir, it is impossible to 
mistake the meaning, &c. &c., and I beg to 
say, &c. &c.,” disclaiming in the most de- 
cided manner his being the author. This 
was going out of his way to deny ; had the 
Prince asked him, he might have been justi- 
fied in doing so; but volunteering an un- 
truth in this way is unintelligible ; always 
taking it for granted that the story is true, 
which it may not be. C., however, said 
I he was by when it happened.* Speaking 
of Canning’s excessive fastidiousness in the 
style of his papers, C. said that, after all his 
painstakings, he would suffer anybody to 
make alterations in them with the utmost 
good-humour and readiness. This seems 
imaccoun table, but Lord Palmerston seemed 
to confirm the assertion. 

18th. Called at Murray’s ; found tho sub- ' 
committee for Byron’s monument sitting; 
a hearty shake of the hands from Hobhouse. 
Went to the House of Commons early. An 
immense crowd in the lobby, Irish agitators, 


* It is very strange that Moore, who was con- 
stantly denying his authorship of the squibs in 
“ The Times ” and “ Morning Chronicle,” should be 
so severe upon Scott. The person to be blamed in 
these instances is the asker of impertinent and un- 
justifiable questions. Nor does it much signify 
whether the question is by a point-blank shot, 
or by the mode of sapping and mining. Either 
mode is hostile and aggressive. — Ei>. 
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&c. The House enormously full. O’Con- with honour and success. As it was not \ 
nell’s speech good and judicious. Sent for civil to differ with him on his imputation of i 
hy Mrs. Manners Sutton at seven o’clock humbug to himself, I insisted that the j 
to have some dinner ; none but herself and policy he had been describing was that of a j 
daughters, Mr. Lockwood and Mr. Sutton, wise man, not of a humbug ; that to know 
Amused to see her, in all her state, the same what ^ one was fit for, and manage skilfully 
hearty, lively Irishwoman still. Walked one’s resources and opportunities, was the 
with her in the garden ; the moonlight on part of prudence and wisdom, not of im- ' 
the river, the boats gliding along it, the posture : that even if, by this line of con- ! 
towers of Lambeth rising on the opposite duct, a man induced his fellow-men to give j 
bank, the lights of Westminster Bridge him credit for being cleverer than he really J 
gleaming on the left ; and then, when one was, the fault could not be his, as long j 
| turned round to the House, that beautiful as he did not himself advance any claims to 
I Gothic structure, illuminated from within, this credit; the moment he pretended to 
and at that moment containing within it the what he did not possess, then began humbug, 
council of the nation, — all was most pic- but not sooner. He still pushed his point, 
turesque and striking. playfully, but pertinaciously ; and in illustra- 

19th. Called upon O’Connell to wish him tion of what he meant, put the following 
joy of the success of his speech; told him case : — “Suppose a Speaker rather new to 
how much Lord Lansdowne was delighted his office, and a question brought into dis- 
with it. Asked him did he feel at all the cussion before him which parties are equally 
novelty of his station. Said he felt that divided upon, and which he sees will run to 
he was not on an equality with those he very inconvenient lengths, if not instantly 
was addressing. decided. Well, though entirely ignorant on 

20th. Dined at the Speaker’s, himself the subject, he assumes an air of authority, 
being (as this was Wednesday) of the party, and gives his decision, which sets the matter 
No one else but the two Messieurs that we at rest. On going home, he finds that he 
had on Monday. The Speaker very agree- has decided quite wrongly ; and then, with- 
able. Told me a good deal about the mfnu- out making any further fuss about the 
scripts found in the State Paper office : business, he quietly goes and alters the entry 
those of Wolsey very curious : show the on the journals.” To his supposed case, all 
skill with which he ruled the King. Men- I had to answer was, that I still thought the 
tioned a curious proclamation (I know not man a wise one, and no humbug ; by his 
whether among the new State papers) issued resolution, in a moment of difficulty, he pre- 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, forbidding people, vented a present mischief ; and by his with- 
under pain of punishment, to talk of the drawal of a wrong precedent, averted a 
Queen’s person or features, or to describe future one. 

them in writing or otherwise. In a con- 21st. Breakfasted with Sharp, to consult 
vernation with him aftor dinner dwelt much with him about my projected flight to the 
on the advantages of humbug ; of a man little inn in the neighbourhood of his estate 
knowing how to take care of his reputation, near Dorking. It is totally impossible for i r { 

and to keep from being found out, so as always me to do anything in town; and the con- j »’* 

to pass for cleverer than ho is : the wisdom, sequence is, though a good deal a-head of 
particularly, of looking to the position of those the printers’ devils when I came up, they 

who offer to promote him ; whether it is in have now caught me, and are “ crying aloud 

order to bolster themselves up or not. The for copy.” Not a minute of the day am I 

position of a Government makes all the dif- left without cards to answer, visits to re- 
ference, and in me state of affairs the same turn, authors and authoresses, musicians and 
man will disgrace himself as Secretary of musicianesses (not to mention peers and peer- 
State who, in another, will fill that office esses), to attend to ; and, in short, such a 



ceaseless whirl, that if I do not fly I am 
ruined. Sharp, aided by his ward, gave 
me, most good-naturedly, all the rensritjnc- 
ments ; and on Sunday I shall be off. Dined 
at Lord Anglesey’s. Company : Lords Har- 
rowby, Lansdowne, Carlisle, Damley, Hol- 
land, Wellesley, and the Duko of Sussex. 
Dinner agreeable as well as splendid. The 
avowal of some of the noble Lords of their 
having assisted at some of the Jacobin Clubs 
at the beginning of the Devolution rather 
amusing. When Lord Anglesey smiled at 
it, Lord Harrowby said, u Why, it was some- 
thing like attending the Catholic Associa- 
tion.' J Lord Harrowby gave a detailed 
account of Thistlewood's conspiracy, and of 
the share he himself had had in detecting it : 
all seemed to consider Thistlewood as a 
very extraordinary man. After dinner made 
a third (being listener for the most part) in 
an agreeable conversation with Lords Wel- 
lesley and Holland, chiefly about Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Fox, who (they agreed) had a kindly 
and generous feeling towards each other. 
Mentioned several curious prognostics 'of 
Pitt in his young days ; Lord Mansfield say- 
ing, " He has twice his father’s parts, and 
half his sagacity ; " old Lady Holland say- 
ing to her husband Henry Fox, " That boy 
will be a thorn in Charles’s side one day or 
other." A good deal of humbug about Lord 
Chatham ; used to mutter pompously over 
a great portion of his speech till he came to 
the fine parts ; and, in his latter days, used 
to go on with a sort of gabble, as if he was 
speaking, saying nothing whatever all the 
time. 

22nd. Breakfasted with Lord John Rus- 
sell ; Lord William joined us afterwards. 
Forgot to mention that I was yesterday for 
some time with Lord Clare, looking over 
his own early letters to Byron (those of 
Byron all, except one, which he gave me, 
unluckily lost), and felt much interested by 
them: from one of them it appeared that 
Byron was violently jealous of some regret 
Clare had expressed at the loss of Lord John 
Russell, who was then going abroad. Told 
this to Lord John, who said it was the first 
time he. ever heard of it. 
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23rd. Breakfasted at the Athenaeum for 
the purpose of meeting Mr. Matthew's, with 
whom I had been lately corresponding so 
much about his brother, See. & c. The pa- 
rody on Eloisa to Abelard, so generally 
attributed to Porson, was, it seems, really 
written by Mr. Matthews!# 'father. Had 
rather a painful scene this morning. While 
I was knocking at Lord Ilchester's door, 
Lord Anglesey, with his daughters, drove 
up to his own ; and calling me over, seized 
me by the arm, and said, “ Now that I have 
caught you, I will not let you go till you 
hear my daughter sing, and sing something 
in return for her." In vain did I protest 
that I was in a hurry somewhere upon 
business ; he would hear of nothing, but 
forced me upstairs, where I was introduced, 
for the first time, to his lady. The girl was 
set down instantly in a bustle to the piano- 
forte, and sung my "Common Sense and 
Genius," which Lord A. declared to be his 
especial favourite. I was then obliged (in 
spite of various. protestations about want of 
voice, long time since I sung, &c. &c.) to 
take my seat at the pianoforte; and the 
moment I sat down, felt that I should make 
a fool of myself. With difficulty I got 
thrdhgh u When he who adores thee ; " but 
when I came to " Keep your tears for me,” 
the melancholy sound of my own voice quite 
overpowered me ; and had I not started up 
instantly, I should have burst into one of 
my violent sobbing fits, which, before stran- 
gers, would have been dreadful. I never 
was better pleased than to find myself in 
the street once more. When shall I be 
able to sing again P The thought of my 
dear child comes across me at these moments 
with a gush of bitterness which is inde- 
scribable. 

24th. Busy all the morning getting to- 
gether my papers, &c., and at two set off in a 
chaise for my inn at Burford Bridge. Found 
the house full of company, and even the 
rooms I had bespoke invaded by intruders. 
After a little time, however, got settled in a 
sitting-room, and worked a little. . 

25th, 26th. Working and walking; de- 
lightful out of doors, but the devil within ; 
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noise mid eyes in all directions. Contrived, which made her blubber most unroyally. 
however, to do a little. Talked of Lord Holland, the most aged mail 

27th. After a busy morning set off in the of his years that one knows : has been, al- 
coach for town at four. Dined at the A the- most as long as I can remember him, called 
mourn between eight and nine; foimd my “ the venerable Lord Holland,” ’ though now 
table literally heaped with letters, notes, no more than fifty-five, just ten years younger 
&e. One among them from Agar Ellis, with (as Lady Grey said) than Lord Grey. She 
whom I was to have dined to-morrow to mentioned also, that when Lord Holland 
meet the Duke of Orleans, saying, “ Here’s a was thirty, having told his age to some 
pretty business ; the best of kings has taken Frenchman, thejprenchman remarked, with 
away the Duke of Orleans and the Duke of the air of a compliment, “ Vous repremitez 
Chartres* from me,” &c. &c. ; in short, his quarante, milord” 

dinner was given up in consequence of the 30th. Received an invitation yesterday 
King’s dinner and juvenile ball, to the latter from Peel to dine with him on the 14th. 
of which the Duke of Orleans and son were Rather amused, aa I sat at breakfast, on 
invited. looking up at my card-rack and seeing there 

28th. My birthday. “What, old Tho- not only this invitation from Peel, but the 
mas P ” as the catch has it. Yes, alas ! old names of the Lord Chancellor and fhe 
Thomas. Stayed at home working. Called Speaker of the House of Commons among 
upon Rogers ; found him in a most amusing my visitors. Called upon Miss Crump, and 
state of causticity. His saying, when I found Lord Dillon with her. His description 
made some remark about the Duke of Wei- of the way in which he lives at Ditchley ; 
lington’s good sense, “Yes; I once thought reading aloud of an evening all “the good 
Cliantrey the most sensible man going, but old coarse novels,” Peregrine Pickle parti- 
now that he has been spoilt by vanity and cularly, because Commodore Trunnion was 
presumption, the Duke is the man that takes his (Lord Dillon’s) uncle. Told of the 
that place in my estimation.” In speaking manner in which this uncle died. His old 
of Mackintosh, and the difficulty of getting rough tar of a servant came to his room to 
him to work at his “History,” though he has say the carriage was ready, and then looking 
been always ready to fire off articles in at his master exclaimed, “Why, you’re dead 
reviews or periodicals, Rogers quoted what on one side.” “ I am, Tim,” he answered ; 
Allen said of him, that he was like your “turn me on the other,” which Tim did; 
profligate fellows, who will go after any one and he died. 

but their wives, being- always ready and 31st. Stayed at home in tho morning to 
willing to write anything but his book. work : called at various places ; Murray’s. 

I 29th. Went to pay a visit to Lady Grey. Sadler told him that Lord Eldon in referring 
Found only her and Lady Durham ; talked to Peel’s change, said that Mr. Pitt oncecon- 
of the King’s ball last night ; the gentlemen suited him with respect to some change in his 
got no supper, there being some difficulty opinions, and that he (Eldon) advised him not 
in seating the Duke of Orleans with the to declare it, there being nothing, according 
foreign ambassadors, who, it sterns, could not to his view, more fatal to a public man, than 
yield the point of precedence to him. It was, any alteration of his course on any great 
therefore, only the ladies that supped, the question. In the evening Lord G. went to 
King saying to the Duke of Orleans, “ Vous Warrender’s music, where Heft him, taking 
vous passeres de soitper ce soir .” The little his carriage on to Twiss’s, where I found a 
Queen of Portugal fell down in the dance, strange mixture of company; his dinner party 
and cut her nose with one of her diamonds, having consisted of the Duke of Devonshire, 

Lord and Lady Bathurst and Lady Geor- 

* Afterwards Duke of Orleans. He was killed gi&na, Hr. and Mrs. Charles Kemble, and 
by being thrown from his carriage in 1842. Theodore Ilook ! Theodore Hook told me 
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of Mrs. Nash saying 1 that I had been to see 
her husband’s gallery; described me as a 
little gentleman (“so far,” says Hook, “I 
could not deny ”), with high brass heels to 
my boots (“here,” he said, “I ventured to 
doubt her accuracy ”), and that I was in a 
hurry, going away to church (“ this, of course,” 
he added, “I did not dare to question ”). A 
gentleman standing by said, that Mrs. Nash 
had shown him the person fhe took for me, 
and that he then saw she was quite mis- 
taken. 

June 2nd. Breakfasted with Rogers : the 
Lady Harleys. Talking of the sort of moun 
tain and mouse results of the great measure 
of emancipation, R. said, “all our ancient 
bulwarks are removed; the barriers of law 
are broken down, the gates of the constitu- 
tion are burst open, and — in enter P — 

and Lord ! ” Went out to Kensington 

to call upon the Duke of Sussex ; shown into 
his waiting-room, where I found one unfor- 
tunate man, and we were soon joined by a 
third. After a pretty long interval, the 
servant summoned the last comer, a captain, 
and for more than half an hour the first 
gentleman and I were left silent in opposite 
lorners of the room. At last I was called 
in, in preference to the poor first gentleman, 
who, I dare say, is waiting there still. “ Ah, 
Tommy ! (said the Duke, when I entered 
his room) had I known it was you, you 
should not have been kept waiting a minute.” 
Gave me his two speeches on the Catholic 
Question. Told him of my “Irish History,” 
and he very civilly said, I might command 
his library for the purpose. Took me up to 
it and made his librarian produce two or 
three Irish manuscripts ; one of them an ac- 
count of the family of O’Connor, which, if it 
has never been published, may be of some 
interest. Said I should have a room all to 
myself whenev^ I chose to come and read 
there. Servant announced the Duke of 
Orleans, and he left me, begging I would 
wait there till he returned, and he would 
most likely bring the Duke of Orleans up 
with him, but he no sooner turned his back 
than I left my excuse with his librarian and 
fled. If waiting for one Royal Highness had 


taken so much of my morning, what would 
waiting for tivo do? * * * * 

3rd. Breakfasted with Rogers : company, 
Sharp, Lord Lansdowne, and Hallam. R. 
very amusing ; his account of a club to which 
Sharp and he belonged, called “Keep the 
Line.” Their motto, writtqp up in large 
characters, the composition of Reynolds — 

“Here we eat aod drink and dine — 
Equinoctial — keep the line.” 

Most of them being* dramatists, the effect of 
a joke upon them, instead of producing 
laughter, was to make them immediately 
look grave (this being their business), and 
the tablets were out in an instant. 

4th. Dined at Lord Bath’s ; dinner very 
late, on account of the Epsom races. Com- 
pany : Lord and Lady Harewood, the Car- 
lisles, Mr. Lister (the novelist), Lord Cawdor, 
&c. &c. Day rather agreeable; conversation 
with Lord Harewqod after dinner about 
Political Economy. “The first thing (lie 
said) I always take for granted in any posi- 
tion of a political economist is, that ho has a 
sinister object in it.” Gave us an instance 
of their theory about absenteeism, which was 
all for the purpose of drawing off the intorest 
of the aristocracy from their respective 
neighbourhoods, and underminingtheir moral 
station in the community. His lordship a 
thorough-paced Tory. 

Gth. At home, working, till between two 
and three. A visit from Murray : mentioned 
that he heard yesterday Dr. Hume describo 
some circumstances connected with the Duke 
of Wellington after the battle of Waterloo : ' 
his going to bed, covered with dust as he 
was, having stripped himself, and lying there 
on his back, talking to Hume of the friends 
he had lost that day. There is such a one 
gone, and such a one ; and then, “There is 
poor Ponsonby : I have some hopes that his 
body will be found, and have despatched an 
orderly to search for it.” He then, Hume 
said, burst into tears as he lay, and said, “ I 
have never lost a battle, but to win one thus 
is paying hard for it,” (or something to that 
effect). Called for by Denman to take me 
to dinner with Mackintosh, at Clapham: 
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l company, Charles Grant, Falck, Elphin- 
stone (the writer on Cabul), and Lady 
Mackintosh herself. The conversation very 
delightful, at least Mackintosh’s part of it. 
In speaking of the advocates of religious 
liberty, said, “that among the earliest in 
England were to he accounted Jeremy Taylor 
and Sir Harry Vane ; the latter particularly, 
whose book upon the subject called forth 
Milton’s fine sonnet to him. Neither this 
sonnet nor that to Cromwell published till 
after the Revolution. Discussed the diffi- 
culties of French poetry; the faults that 
grammarians find with Boileau and Racine. 
M. quoted the lines of Boileau (the beginning 
of his epistle to Moliere), where the vein is 
clumsily made the agent in writing, — t( D(mt 
la fertile veine ignore , en tcrivantf Sec. Sec. 
Talking of College reputations, quoted a 
remark of Lord Plunket, “That a distinction 
ought to be drawn between the reputation a 
young man has among his teachers and that 
which he enjoys among his associates; the 
former may be fallacious, but the latter not.” 
A very striking objection of Warburton’s to 
mathematical studies, “That in making a 
man conversant only with matters in which 
certainty is the result, they unfit him (or, at 
least, do not prepare him) for sifting and 
balancing (what alone he will have to do in 
the world) probabilities ; there being no 
worse practical men than those who require 
more evidence than is necessary.” 

7th. At home till latish. Dined at Hol- 
land House. Company : Mr. Grenville, the 
Vernon Smiths, Mackintosh, Lord St. Asaph, 
&c. Lord H.’s story of the man in Spain 
with a basket of vipers proclaiming their 
freshness and liveliness to a large party of 
travellers who slept in the same room with 
him. At night somebody awaked by feeling 
something cold passing over his face ; and at 
the same moment the viper- merchant ex- 
claiming aloud in the dark, “My vipers 
have got loose, but lie still, all of you ; they 
will not hurt you, if you don’t move,” &c. 
&c. In the evening Lord H. showed me, 
according to promise, Byron’s poem of the 
“Devil’s Drive ” (which he had, I must say, 
^iade a good deal of fuss about showing, nor 


should I have seen it at all but for my lady). 
A good deal disappointed by it. .Lady H. 
asked me to come some morning, and mark 
what I wished extracted from it. Came 
away with Mr. Grenville ; made me the offer 
of his library, to make use of whatever it 
contained relative to Ireland. In speaking 
of Mackintosh, remarked (as characteristic 
of that distrust of himself which prevents 
his great acquirements from telling in society 
as they ought) his habit of advancing three 
or four steps forward while he is conversing* 
and then, as if suddenly recollecting himself, 
retiring again. 

8th. Breakfasted at the Athenceuni. Two 
letters from my sweet Bessy within these 
few days, of which I cannot help trans- 
cribing some passages. I had told her in 
one of mine how much deeper every day the 
memory of our sad loss sunk into my heart. 
“ How exactly (she says) your feeling about 
our sweet girl resembles mine. All last 
night I was with her, and had hopes of her 
recovery ; but the light of the morning again 
told the same sad truth, that she was gone, 
and, in this world, we should never meet, 
but in dreams.” In another part of the same , 
letter she says : “ There are three sisters 
here (Cheltenham), that always remind me 
of what our dear girls might have been. It 
is not that they are at all like any of our 
dears, but they are three in number, and 
about a year or so between them, dressed 
alike, and full of the life and happiness so 
beautiful at that age. There are, indeed, 
many other children here, that often make 
me sigh; and there are times when the 
sweet music and their happy faces and firm 
step make me feel most sad and lonely in 
the midst of all the gaiety ; but I do not in- 
dulge more than is quite necessary to me, 
and I trust I shall meet you, improved and 
strengthened, both in mind and body.” In 
the second letter, announcing her coming, 
she says : “ I am already, thank God, better ; 
but it is my mind that prevents me from 
going on as well as you could wish. Every 
day only adds to the loneliness of the future, 
and the happy face of that sweet child is 
for ever before me. as she used to sit at the 
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other side of the table. But I will try and 
only think of her as I trust she is, — happy, 
and often looking down on those she so 
tenderly loved. How she thought of and 
loved you ! Her dear eyes were always full 
of light if you but went upstairs, and she 
thought there was a chance of your coming 
into the parlour. Though my thoughts are 
melancholy, and my heart sad, still I have 
great, very groat blessings ; and if God but 
allows me to live for and with the three 
beings that are still left, I must be happy.” 
Bless her admirable heart ! At a quarter 
past four was at the coach -office to receive 
little Tom from Southampton : deposited him 
at Power’s ; and, between seven and eight, 
went to receive Bessy also, who came last 
from Buckhill. 

10th. To breakfast (Bessy and Tom and 
I) with Rogers : Philippa Godfrey and Bar- 
bara, Colonel Napier and Luttrell. Rogers 
very comical about Bessy’s denying herself 
to visitors. “We know,” ho said, “how 
hard it was to get admitted at Hornsey 
when she was there. Curran got in once, 
and he had a stroke of the palsy ” (alluding 
to poor Curran having had the first attack 
of the complaint that carried him off at our 
house at Hornsey). 

11th. Dined at Power’s, and off again to 
the Charter House in the evening, to deliver 
up our young Carthusian into the hands of 
the old matron. Sent for Sydney Smith’s 
son, the only boy whose father I thought I 
knew, to introduce Tom to him. Brought 
with him a son of Sir Janies Montgomery, 
who is also on the foundation, while the 
matron sent for the boy that was to be Tom’s 
monitor. After talking to them a little, 
gave Smith a sovereign and a half to divide 
between the three. While I was doing this, 
Bessy took Tom aside (on whom we have 
always impressed the propriety of not taking 
money from any one but ourselves) and en- 
deavoured to explain away the inconsistency 
of my doing with these boys what I did not 
choose should be done with him ; telling 
him that some people did not mind their 
sons taking money, but that he knew our 
feeling on the subject was quite different. 


12th. Up early, and saw Bessy off early in 
the coach for Salisbury (on her way to Wey- 
mouth) at nine. Dined at Fielding’s ; no one 
but Lord Auckland. In telling Lady Eliza- 
beth about the scene at the Charter House 
last night, mentioned a conversation I had 
once, on the subject of tipping, with Lord 
Holland, who, like most men brought up at 
public schools, is an advocate of this as well 
as for any other abomination connected with 
them. “ I remember once (said Lord Hol- 
land) refusing a pound which a man, whom 
I used sometimes to go to seo at Windsor, 
offered me ; but the man, thinking that I 
had only refused it because the sum was so 
small, offered me five pounds, and, egad, 
that I couldn't withstand.” 

13th. After breakfast set off to Richmond 
to call upon the Lansdownes, who have had 
the great kindness to offer us this beautiful 
villa for the summer. Nothing could look 
more beautiful than the view from this plaeo, 
nor anything more friendly than its ad- 
mirable mistress. Showed me the rooms 
she thought would be* most comfortable for 
Bessy and me, and pointed out in the comer 
of the drawing-room a provision of wooden- 
rakes, wheel-barrows, &c., she had made 
for little Russell. After lunching set off* for 
town, she having pressed me much to stay 
to dinner. Dined at Barnes’s. In talking of 
the Apollo (the statue), Barnes said that to 
him it always “gave the idea of a barber.” 
The last time I dined with him he abused 
Grattan, and said his oratory was all hum- 
bug. Grattan a humbug, and the Apollo a 
barber ! Twiss quoted a joke of his own, 
saying, of the man who remained so long 
swung from the dome of St. Paul’s, while 
taking a panorama of London, “It was a 
efo?m/-silly-airy visit ; ” ft domiciliary visit. 
Came away with Twiss in his cabriolet. On 
my return found the following note from 
Lord Essex, who had promised to let me 
know the result of my ballot at Brookes’s : — 

“My dear Moore — Though the Knight 
of Kerry is gone to your house to tell you 
that Brookes’s Club has shown its good taste 
this evening in electing you, I cannot help 
wiiting this to say how happy I am, as ^ 

: 
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will, I trust, make us meet oftener, which 
is so agreeable to 

“ Yours, very faithfully, Essex. 

“ Brookes’s, half-past 11 o clock.” 

14th. Dinner at Peel’s ; went with Rogers 
and Luttrell. Party very large, Lords Car- 
lisle and Famborough, the Attorney-General, 
Watson Taylor, Lyttleton, Wilkie, Smirke, 
Wyatville, and God knows how many artists 
besides. Sat between the Attorney- General 
and Watson Taylor. Mentioned to the former 

Elwyn’s story of having once sent a 

message to Judge Rest through Byron. 
Seemed to doubt it. Advised me to write 
to Best about it, and said that I should 
find him veiy good-liumoured and willing 
to give me an answer. Had some conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Peel ; the evening most lovely, 
and the effect of tho water and St. Paul’s, 
&c. &c., from Peel’s balcony beautiful. 
Went to Lady Grey’s; some movements to- 
wards asking me to sing, but a few words to 
Lady Grey put an end to them, and nothing 
could be nicer than she was about it. A 
good deal of talk with Lord Grey about the 
King ; his manner of receiving different 
people : cutting Lord and Lady Lyndhurst ; 
saying nothing to Lord Rosslyn on liis official 
presentation but “ There’s another oath you 
must take,” On my way homo went into 
Brookes’s, and was received with hurras by 
those there : George Ponsonby, General 
Ferguson, &c. &c. Ferguson assured me 
that if tho whole club could have been col- 
lected at my ballot, they would have ad- 
mitted me by acclamation. 

16th. Called at Longman’s, and thence 
to my darling Tom at the Charter House. 
F ound him quite well and happy ; everybody, 
he says, kind to him. By great good luck, 
too, his monitor, (to whom young Smith had 
given his share of the tip tho other night) 
had set Tom the very example I could have 
wished, by returning it to me through his 
hands, and bidding him say how much 
obliged to me he was, but his father did not 
allow him to take money. 
a 18th. . Forgot to mention that I sent Peel 
since I dined with him an autograph of Lord 
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Byron (being a leaf relating to Peel himself 
out of B.’s memorandum-book), and received 
from him the following answer : — 

“My dear Sir, — I shall prize very highly 
tho autograph which you have sent me, and 
for which I return both you and Mr. Murray 
my best thanks. 

“I think I have the most curious and 
characteristic autograph of Buonaparte that 
is in existence, and this of Byron will not 
be an unworthy companion of it. Ever, my 
dear Sir, very truly yours, 

“Robert Peel. 

“ My autograph of Buonaparte was given 
by Talleyrand to the Duke of Wellington. 
The channels through which it has come 
into my possession add an interest and 
value to it, of which this of Byron Sent to 
me by your hand partakes in the highest 
degree.” 

July 5tli. Rogers mentioned a clever thing 
said by Lord Dudley, on some Vienna lady 
remarking impudently to him, “ What 
wretchedly bad French you all speak in 
London ! ” “ It is true, Madame (he an- 

swered), we have not enjoyed the advantage 
of having the French twice in our capital.” 

Gth. Called upon Lady . Mentioned 

a little trait of Byron’s egotism at a party 
in London, where they appointed to meet 
each other at a certain part of the room, in 
order, I believe, to go down to supper to- 
gether. Her going there at tho moment 
fixed, and waiting for him in vain ; his 
saying to her afterwards, when she reproach- 
ed him with disappointing her, “ What, do 
you think I would run the risk of being 
disappointed myself P I did not expect you 
would come, and so did not expose myself 
to the slight. I was, however, watching 
whether you came or not, and if you had 
not, I never would have spoken to you 
again.” Met Lord Strangford by appoint- 
ment (he having written to me to fix a time) 
at the Athenreum. Showed me a note from 
Canning, which he had lately found, and 
which oddly enough (notwithstanding his 
o^i admission to Napier, that the despatch 
was written in Bruton Street) proved that, 
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after all, it was written in Stanhope Street, 
Canning, at the time, not having got to his 
house in Bruton Street. This, though of 
no consequence otherwise, shows at least 
how little memory is to be depended upon. 
On my telling Lord Clifden an anecdote 
about Gordon and Don Pedro, he mentioned 
what Elliot said to Frederick of Prussia, on 
his sending a rouS of a fellow as minister to 
England, merely to spite the English Cabi- 
net. u Well, what do you think (asked 

Frederick tauntingly) of Monsieur P ” 

“ Digne reprdsentant de voire MajestS” an- 
swered Elliot, bowing very low. In talking 
of the odd effect of seeing a comic personage 
in ill humour (as I saw Liston once, when 
dressed for the part of " Rigdum Funidos ; 99 
and as W. Irving described to me his having 
seen Grimaldi behind the scenes in a furious 
rage, with the regular grin painted on his 
cheeks), Lady Grey reminded her daughter 
of the passion Lord Grey was in the night 
of Watier’s masquerade, at their having got 
him a dirty white silk domino, and the 
mask he wore being a very smiling, com- 
placent-looking one ; the effect of his anger 
as he walked impetuously about the room 
was, she said, highly ludicrous, and the 
more angry he grew, the more they laughod. 
This to me an additional proof of the ex- 
ceeding amiableness of Lord Grey in his 
own family. 

8th to 12th. Great congratulations yes- 
' terday to the Carlisles on the approaching 
marriage of Lady Blanche to young Caven- 
dish * ; told us the girl was just turned 
seventeen and he twenty-one. Luttrel re- 
marked very truly that the family of the 
Carlisles act as softeners on society; there 
are so many of them, and all so gentle and 
good-tempered, that they diffuse a kindly 
tone around them. 

16th. Went into town for some queries. 
Lord Sandon outside the coach, but when he 
saw me came inside. Veiy agreeable. Talk- 
ing of Hall’s hook and the question of primo- 
geniture, explained how the law for division 
of property in Germany is counteracted by 
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family compacts, without which all the great 
houses would have dwindled away. The 
surprise of Auguste de Stael on finding how 
deep-rooted the love of entails was in Eng- 
land. Was present at a debating society of 
radicals, where the question was mooted and 
carried triumphantly in favour of the prin- 
ciple of entail. Lord S. agreed with me 
that our hereditary aristocracy could not co- 
exist with a law of equal division of property. 
The very act of attempting to form a cham- 
ber of peers was a violation of the principle 
I of this law, as there was no reason why the j 
eldest son should be chosen for such a dis- 
tinction more than the rest. The mothers 
and younger sons are the great supporters of 
the present law of property in France, and 
so much does the general feeling influence 
those even who are naturally opposed to it, 
that there are very few peers who have 
availed themselves of the permission they 
might obtain of establishing a larger majorat , 
but have confined themselves to the low de- 
gree of majorat they are compelled to make. 
The present state of domestic politics very 
like that which intervened between Walpole’s 
ministry and Lord Chatham ; tho distinction 
between Jacobite and Whig then broken 
down as those between Whig and Tory are 
now, and the boundaries of party confused. 

A similar laxity, too, ensuing in the conduct 
of public men. 

22nd. Went into town to see Murray on 
some business before his departure for Wales. 
Met Sir T. Lawrence, and fixed to sit for my 
picture (which he is about to paint for the 
illustrious Murray) on Tuesday next. A sad 
drain upon my time just now, and must try * 
to avoid it. 

23rd and 24th. A note from Denman 
to ask me to dinner on Sunday to meet 
Brougham and Mackintosh. 

25th. A note from Denman to say he had 
asked Burdett, who, he hoped, would come 
and bring me. 

26th. Burdett called upon me soon after 
breakfast ; doubtful what he should do, hav- 
ing promised the Duke of Sussex yesterday 
to dine wi£h him; but still not liking to 
lose such a party as Denman’s. Resolved, 
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after many pros and cons, to cut the Duke 
and take me to Denman’s. In talking of the 
vanity of great men, said that Mr. Fox was an 
instance of a great man without a particle of 
vanity ; Pitt, he believed, also. Brougham 
not in his usual feather, but still very 
agreeable. In talking of J unius was glad to 
find that he considers this writer much over- 
rated j said that he had declared this opinion 
once in the House of Commons, in making 
some reference to Lord Mansfield (qucere, in 
his long speech on the Reformation of the 
Law ?). Francis’s handwriting a very strong 
part of the evidence in favour of his being 
Junius: his feigned hand (of which there 
were specimens on one or two occasions ; 
particularly in some contributions he sent to 
Lady Miller’s "Bathoaston poetry”) agreed 
perfectly with the feigned hand of Junius. 
It was singular enough, too, that the first 
present which he made to his wife, on their 
marriage, was a splendidly bound copy of 
"Junius,” not, however, the famous vollum- 
bound copy that Junius had bound for him- 
self. Brougham was by when Francis made 
the often quoted answer to Rogers — "There 
is a question, Sir Philip (said It.), which I 
should much like to ask, if you will allow 
me.” " You had better not, Sir (answered 
Francis) j you may havo reason to be sorry 
for it (or repent of it).” * The addition 
to this story is, that Rogers on leaving 
him, muttered to himself, " If he is Junius, 
it must be Junius Brutus .” Brougham 
himself asked him one day, "Is it a thing 
quite ridiculous to suppose that you might 
be the author?” "Why, Sir,” he re- 
plied, "if the world is determined to make 
me out such a ruffian, I can’t help them.” 
He never, Brougham thinks, actually denied 
the charge, but at all times, in this sort of angry 
way, evaded it. To Lady Holland, too, who 
tried him with the question, he answered, 
"Now that I am old, people think they may 
with impunity impute to me such rascality, 
but they durst not have done so when I was 
young.” Francis’s vanity, it appears, led 
him to think that it was no great addition to 
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his fame to have the credit of "Junius,” 
having done, according to his own notion, 
much better things. This gets over one of 
the great difficulties in accounting for the 
concealment ; and it must have been, at all 
events, either some very celebrated man who 
could dispense with such fame, or some very 
vain man who thought he could. In talking 
of handwriting and its being sometimes here- 
ditary, Brougham said that he had found 
some of his grandfather’s which exactly re- 
sembled his own, though the grandfather 
had died before he was bom, and his father’s 
writing was altogether different. Thought 
Curran boring in his latter days, being much 
disposed to argue, which was not his forte . 
Burdett agreed with me in thinking him, to 
the last, wonderful. 

28th. Jekyll, in speaking of the length 
of time Lawrence takes in finishing a picture, 
says that a man not very young must leave 
it to his executors to finish the sittings, and 
he means to look out for a good-looking 
executor to perform this task for him. 

August 1st to 3rd. At home. 

7th. Montgomery mentioned a curious 
translation into French of a sentence of Lady 
Morgan’s. In talking of Lord Castlereagh, 
she said that " he had purchased for himself 
the scorn of all Europe,” which the translator 
made, " II sest achetetout le blS deV Europe” 
In another place where she had remarked 
that some one had a "very pretty brogue ,” 
the version rendered it, u Elle avail un joli 
sabot.” In talking on national vanity, M. 
mentioned a Sicilian he once know, who, 
whenever there was a question of the merits 
of different countries, always produced a bit 
of Sicilian garlic, saying, " Che belpae&e , &c. ; 
what a fine country it must be that can pro- 
duce such a morso tfaglio.” 

12th. Breakfasted with Mrs. Shelley. 

In talking of Byron’s religion, mentioned a 
book, "Easy Way with Deists,” which made 
a great impression upon him. Shelley 
undertook to answer it j but when he had 
got through six pages, stopped in his task, 
saying that Byron was a person who wanted 
checks rather than otherwise. Byron shocked 
afterwards at the life he had led at Venice, 
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Found out Mrs. 


and hated to think of it. 

Kean to whom I wished to put some queries^ 

about the presents from Lord 33. of 


Told me 
a box and a sword. 


The former has on it a 


representation of a boar-lrrmt, and wm pre- 
sented by bim to Kean after seeing him in 
ITT Byron offended at Kean’sleav- 

KC £ u h - curty f* 

for him, at which were B. himself, Lord 
Kinnaird, and Douglas Junnwrd. Kean 

pretended mness and went away early . but 

Bvron found out afterwards that he had gone 
to take the chair at a pugilistic supper. B., 
after this, would not speak to Kean. e 
was, however, so delighted with his acting 
in Sir Giles Oven-each, that, notwithstanding 
all this, he presented to him, immediately 
after seeing him in this character, a very 
handsome Turkish sword, with a Damas- 
cus blade. Sent him 50/. at his benefit. In 
talking of the circumstance of Kean’s first 
appearance in London, I said that some 
memorial of it ought to he preserved •, on 
which she exclaimed eagerly, “Oh, will you 
(write Ms life P you shall have all the profits 

if you'll only give mo a little. ff Had called 
at Lady D.’s; Jekyll had just been there, hav- 
ing returned from his visit to Windsor to the 
King, and had been amusing them with an 
account of it. The early dinner, the drives 
out afterwards to the Virginia Water, and 
on their return tea and marrow-bones. J ekyll 
startled when he first saw this latter appen- 
dage to the tea table, hut took his bone with 
the rest ; and there was, in consequence, a 
larger supply every evening afterwards. The 
' King never made his appearance till late in 
the day, as the lacing he requires would not 
he endurable if he underwent it early. It 
did not strike Jekyll that the Duke of Cum- 
berland had much the ear of the King; on 
the contrary, the latter seemed to treat him 
very cavalierly. 

13th to 15th. Murray with us; highly 
amusing and intelligent ; his anecdotes and 
illustrations all cleverly done. Kemble’s 
opinion of Kean’s “ Othello: ” “ If the just- 

ness of the conception had been but equal to 
the brillancy of the execution, it would liavo 
been perfect; but the whole thing was a 


mistake; the fact being that Othello was a 
slow many 

16th, 17th, 18th. Sent to the printer the 
last copy for my first volume of Byron. 

19th. Went into town to see Rogers; 
Bessy with me. Dined with R.; no one 
but ourselves. Millingen in the evening. 
TIis son has written an account of Lord 
Byron’s death for the purpose of defending 
himself on the subject. Both Murray and 
Colburn have had the MS., but neither will 
publish it. His statement is, that it was 
Lord B.’s left foot that was lame; most 
strange discrepancy of evidence on this point. 
Miss Pigot, Mrs. Leigh, the old shoemaker 
at Southwell, and others, say the right 
(which is also Bessy’s impression from the 
once she saw him) ; but as many more, on 
the contrary, say it was the left. Hunt (for 
instance), Mrs Shelley, Dr Kennedy, &c. 

21st. Dinner with Rees: company, Spot- 
tiswoode, Dickinson, Dr. Ure, Murray, Allan, 
&c. &c. Murray’s stories of Mathews ; his 
being twice in danger of drowning. Once 
I in a bath, when he jvas pulled out by the i 
1 little Unger by a dandy; “Happy, I'm sure, / 
to bo of the least service to Mr. Mathews. ” 
The other time, on recovering from insensi- 
bility, hearing an Irish fellow saying, “ Can 
you see any visible object? ” and beholding 
a large blind, goggle eye which this fellow 
presented to him, with a candle close to it, 
to ascertain his powers of vision. 

22nd. Met Jackson, the boxer; asked 
him which foot Byron was lame of, and, 
strange to say, oven he, who had seen it so 
often, having constantly bathed with Byron, 
hesitated in his decision about it. Expressed 
himself, however, pretty sure that it was the 
left foot from his recollection of Byron’s 
attitude when sparring. Being a right-handed 
man, he would naturally, he said, place his 
right foot behind, and the strength with 
which he followed his man up showed that 
this foot must have been the sound one. 
This very association, however, staggers me 
as to the correctness of his conclusion, as I 
think I remember wondering at the power 
which Byrdh’s foot seemed capable of, not- 
withstanding its lameness, in this position. 
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28th. Dined at Lady Bute’s; taken 
there by Burdett. Company, the Duke of 
Buceleugh’s two sisters, the Sandons, and a 
clergyman of the name of Byron. Day very 
agreeable. In the evening was induced to 
sit down to the pianoforte (for the first time 
in society since my scenes at Lord Anglesey’s 
and the Foldings’), and was rejoiced that I 
did so, as I found myself able to go on as 
usual, and have now, I trust, surmounted the 
feeling. Was very much led to it by the 
gentle unaffectedness of Lady Sandon, who 
sung some of my own things with me, and in- 
deed seemed familiar with everything I have 
ever written. 

September 5th. Left Richmond for town ; 
Bessy and the boys to go to Lady Donegal’s, 
and I to 19, Bury Street. Dined at Lady 
D.’s; she all delight with the two boys. 
Jekyll the only company, and very agreeable 
company he is still in spite of his deafness. 
Gave me an account of Lord Erskine’s strange 
history. First, an officer in the Royals; 
marrying for love; writing a sermon at 
Malta, which he himself read at the head of the 
regiment ; taking to the law on his return to 
England, his whole means consisting in 300 /., 
which some relation had given him, and 
100/. of which he laid out with a special 
pleader, having a wretched lodging near 
town, and a string of sausages hanging in the 
fireplace, to which they resorted when in 
want of food. After he was called to the 
bar, was asked one Sunday to dine with 
Welbore Ellis, but preferred walking out 
some miles to dine with an old half-pay 
friend of his. Caught in a violent shower of 
rain, and kept for hours under a gate-way, 
till it was too late for his friend’s dinner. Be- 
thought him then of Welbore Ellis, and went 
there to dimer, which proved the making of 
him. Among the company was Captain 
Bailey, brother to the Colonel Bailey, against 
whom an information had just been granted 
for a libel on Greenwich Hospital, and Lord 
Sandwich ; struck with Erskino’s eloquence, 
and when he went away said to W. Ellis, 
that he had a great mind to employ him on 
his brother’s trial that was coming on. 
Did so. Jekyll, who at this time had seen 


Erskine but once, met some eminent lawyer 
who said, “We had a most extraordinary 
young man at our consultation yesterday 
evening, who astonished us all,” and added, 
that this young man (who was Erskine) had 
given it as his opinion, contrary to that of all 
the rest, that the rule against Bailey would 
be discharged. r Aen came the day of trial. 
Jekyll returning into court (having been 
called away during Erskine’s speech) and 
finding the whole court, judges and all, in a 
sort of trance of astonishment. Next day 
| Erskine’s table was crowded with retainers, 
and from that moment he flourished both in 
fame and fortune. He immediately moved 
to handsome lodgings in town, and the string 
of sausages was no longer resorted to. As 
Erskine began life without a sixpence, so he 
ended it. What became of his money no 
one can tell. He had made in the course 
of his practice, 150,000/., and had besides his 
pension as ex-chancellor ; yet all, vanished. 

* * * Erskine showed Jekyll the guinea he 
had got from Bailey, which he had had fixed 
in a little box, in which you saw it by peeping 
in. Story of Jekyll going to the chemist in 
some country town, and telling him, if he 
should bring a tall, good-looking gentleman 
(describing Erskine) to ask for laudanum, 
not to give him any, as he meant to commit 
suicide. The scene between Erskine and the 
apothecary ; the former . asking for “ Tinc- 
tura sacra ; ” the significant looks exchanged 
between Jekyll and the shopman, and the 
surprise and anger of Erskine on being told 
that there was no such thing to be had. 
His revenge on Jekyll for this trick, having 
him called up in the middle of the night at 
the inn where they both lived, by an ostler, 
who came into Jekyll’s room, saying that his 
friend was dying, and wanted him in a hurry 
to come and make his will; his finding 
Erskine sitting up in bed looking Very melan- 
choly, with papers, &c, before him. E.’s 
dictation of the will. “Being of soundmind, 
&c. &c., do bequeath the pond in my garden 
at Hampstead to the Newfoundland dog • 
my best beech tree to the macaw, with full 
liberty to bark it as he pleases ; but for my 
friend who, &c. &c,” Erskine’s fun after- 
K K 
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rrr^T^e dftv in court during the 

wards about th y ^ of the 

state tnals; imaginig Lord 

will discussed before Lordly ^ ^ 

Kenyon s ™T n , for the bird), 

ft “XldneXs as frolicksome as 

h0U lVd ?udy L^dhurst on her dining at 
Sb He^HalfoX with l a , party ofpbj;- 
ricians— the Venus de Medic*. J^ U , 8 
story about “Honest John” (Sheridans 
servant). Kemble making him bring wine 
after ail the rest of the party had gone to 
bed, and ait down with him i takmg hun to 
see him home, and bidding him strike him 
if he saw him getting into a row. Kemble 
quarrelling with the coachman, and 'Honest 
John” obeying him; upon which Kemble 
turned to and gave him a desperate licking, 

I 17th. Leslie's description of Sir W. Scott 
I when he (Leslie) went to Abbotsford to 
j paint him. Scott thinking that it was the 

j fame as with Chantrey, who let him move I Are Lord Glandine and Lord Vuniot" 

/about and turn as be pleased while making tQ haye d - ned Lord Essex , but 

j his bust , said to Leslie, “You will see me, J f at j (rued by m y wa lk into the city, stopped 
I you know, about the house and at breakfast * ’ ■ 1 1 


shop where there were cuttings of paper lying 
about, which prevented these others from 
being noticed. Rogers tells of Tennant, 
that, having lost sixpence one day when a 
boy, on coming bock to the spot next day to 
look for it, he found sixpence in halfpence in 
its place. Talk of foreign politics and 
Russia. Lord Holland all for Russia, and 
says it has been always the natural side of 
England. Even in the affair of Ockzakow, 
Pitt did not (he says) profess to act against 
Russia so much as in favour of Prussia. 

21st. Took 0. Greville to see Lawrence’s 
pictures. Said, in looking at the portrait of 
Canning (for Peel), that he could imagine 
him speaking those very words, in his great 
Portuguese speech : “Here I plant my stan- 
dard, and where the standard of Britain is 
planted, no oppressor can ever come.”* 
These are the words (said Lawrence) which 
I had in my mind in painting him. Grevilf 
talked of his Relight at some of my sqm 
particularly 

“ Who the devil, he humbly begs to know, 
Are Lord Glandine and Lord Dunlo?” 


t 


and at dinner, which, of course, will be enough 
! for you.” Lord H. referring to Erasmus 
j (one of whose large folios he read through 
llast year) to see who was the painter he 
1 mentions os having (besides Holbein) painted 
' him, found it was Albert Durer. Question, 
whether this portrait is in England ? Lord 
H. delighted to find Erasmus’s authority for 
Burgundy not being heating. Slept there. 

18th. Sir F. Burdett to breakfast ; pro- 
mised to come out to dine with him on Fri- 
day next. Mentioned his having given a 
guinea, by mistake, to a beggar, and saying 
to him, “You are in luck, my good fellow, 
I meant to have given you only a shilling ; 
but as you have it, you may keep it.” This 
was told d propos to some other stories. One 
by Lord Holland, of Erskine having once 
dropped 20,000/. of stock out of his pocket 
in a shop ; and on discovering his loss, after 
some time, running hack and finding it still 
on the floor of the shop, it being some sort of 


short on my way hack at the Athenaeum, and 
dined. James Smith at a neighbouring table. 
Quoted a well-rhymed epigram he had found 
in some old magazine : — 

“The truth is— if one may say so without 
shocking ’em—” 

or, 

“The truth to declare — if one may without 
shocking ’em — 

The nation’s asleep — and the minister Rock- 
ingham.” 

The following also of his brother Horace’s : — 

« I cannot comprehend, says Dick, 

What ’tis that mokes my legs so thick ; 

You cannot comprehend, says Harry, 

How great a calf they have to carry.” 

Mentioned an anecdote told by Croker as one 
of the happiest things he ever heard. Fene- 


* « We go to plant the standard of England on 
the well-known heights of Lisbon. Where that 
standard is planted, foreign dominion shall not 
come.” — Canning's Speeches, vol. vi. p. 92. 
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Ion, who had often teazed Richelieu (and 
ineffectually it would seem) for subscriptions 
to charitable undertakings, was one day 
telling him that he had just seen his picture. 
“And did you ask it for a subscription/’ said 
Richelieu sneeriugly. “No, I saw there 
was no chance/’ replied the other, “ it was 
so like you. ” (Resembles the epigram, “ Come 
hither, Sir John.”) 

23rd. To Holland House. As I was 
about to take my place next Lord Holland 
at dinner, my Lady said, “No, come up here,” 
ordering me to another seat. “So you have 
taken Moore from me,” said Lord Holland, 
with the look of a disappointed schoolboy. 
Slept there. 

24th. Conversation after breakfast about 
Mackintosh. I said he was the only man 
that, in abundant stores of knowledge, and 
in the power of generalising and bringing his 
knowledge to bear, gave me aujdea of what 
Burke must have been. This brought on a 
comparison between him and Burke. Sharpe 
mentioned a habit Mackintosh used to have 
of lifting up his heel, and looking down and 
whistling at it. In speaking of the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam’s strange speech on the 
Catholic Question, Lord Holland imitated 
Horsley in his speech on the Slave Trade, 

“ What does the Holy Apostle say,” &c. ; 
and then, when some Peers laughed, “My 
Lords, when I quote the words of the Holy 
Apostle, I expect to be listened to, not 
only with awe, but with reverence.” At 
dinner Lord H. again referred to Horsley’s 
speech, and most amusingly gave an imita- 
tion of another passage, where he said, “ My 
Lords, we have the authority of Mr. Mungo 
Park, that to such a pitch of elegance and 
refinement has Africa advanced, that in the 
bosom, in the very heart of that, calumniated 
country, there are women to be found wear- 
ing white petticoats.” Lord Thurlow, in 
answering this part of his speech, said, in his 
peculiar way, “With respect to what the 
Right Rev. Prelate has said of the black 
women in the white petticoats,” &c. &c. 
Another time, when Lord Stormont (I think) 
had quoted some resolutions which he had 
heard brought forward at the Freemasons’ 


Tavern, Lord Thurlow, in answering liim> 
said, “In regard to what the Noble Lord 
may have happened to hear at the ale-house,” 
&c. 

25th. * Sat to Lawrence: this the third 
time of sitting. Began on entirely new 
picture, having seen Shoe’s portrait of me at 
Holland House, that he had taken the same 
view of the face with him, and wishing to 
have one different. In talking of Sir J. 
Reynolds’s tapering-chinned faces, said (“in 
confidence,” as he impressed upon me) that 
the fact wasfSir Joshua was not sufficiently 
acquainted with drawing to venture out of 
that one particular style of beauty, and hence 
the mannerism of his fancy heads. 

27th. To Holland House to dinner, taking 
Irving and Newton in my carriage with me. 
Lord H. had mentioned to me a curious 
speech imputed to Lord Chatham (by Wal- 
pole, I think), in which, observing some of 
the Lords smile at the high-flown way in 
which he spoke of the Livery of London, he 
said, “ My Lords, the Livery of London is 
the most ancient body connected with our 
institutions. My Lords, when Caesar landed 
in England, he found the Livery of London 
existing and flourishing 1 ” Showed me now 
a printed report of the speech, from which it 
appears he must have said something pretty 
nearly, if not to the full, as absurd as this ; 
the report representing him as asserting that, 
at the time of Caesar’s landing, Arviragus 
was Lord Mayor of London. 

28th. Dined with Bailey in Seymour 
Place: company, David Bailey, Ben King, 
Prendergast, &c. &c. Talked of Canning’s 
suffering under the attack of Lord Grey 
during his ministry ; was like a man frantic, 
and in his first paroxysm declared that he 
must have himself called up to the other 
House to answer it. Somebody at dinner 
said that the watchmen in Portugal (who 
proclaim the state of the weather as ours 
used to do) are called serenos; and if this be 
true, it tells well for the climate. 

29th. Dinner at Lord Essex’s : the Tier- 
neys, Ben King again, Lord Clifden, &c. &c. 

A good many particulars about the Duke of 
Wellington’s duel with Lord Winchilseaj 
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the awkwardness of the Duke s sending a 
government messenger with his letter to 
Lord Winchilsea’s country-house ; the mes- 
senger arriving at dinner-time, and the tclat 
such a circumstance naturally made. I think 
I should not hesitate to trust my wife under 
such circumstances, having always impressed 
upon her the vital importance of a man’s 
honour on these occasions. 

October 1st. * * * By the bye, I have 

found in some book those lines of Foscolo s 
on Machiavel and Petrarch which Luttrell 
once repeated to me as some of the best 
he had ever written, and which I find I 
had but imperfectly remembered. Here 
they are : — 

« Vidi ore posa il corpo di quel grande, 

Chi temprando lo scettro a’ regnatori 

Gli allor ne sf rondo, 

E tu*, i cari parenti e Tidioma, 

Desti a quel dolce di Calliope labbro, 

Che Amore in Grecia nudo, e nudo in Roma, 

I D’ un velo candidissimo ornando, 

I Rendea nel grembo a Venere Celeste.” 

i 4th. Called for by Mrs. Shelley to take 
{ me to Barnes’s at Barnes Terrace, where he 
\ has had a house for the summer. Stopped 
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saying to you.” “No, Ma’am” (he answered), 
“but this gentleman ou the other side of me 
must, for it all came in at one ear, and went 
out at the other.” Bannister’s melancholy 
at finding himself sixty-five, exactly the 
number of his own house. Looking up at i 
the plate on the door, and soliloquising, | 
“ Aye, you needn’t tell me, I know it ; you | 
told me the same thing yesterday.” Re- ! 
ceived to-day a letter from Madame Guicci- ! 
oli in English. Henry Fox delivered me a | 
message from her the other night with j 
respect to her family living upon Byron, | 
which, if I could collect rightly from him, ! 
she wished me to contradict Confirmed j 
what Lord W. Russell told me of her en- j 
thusiasm for Byron’s memory, but advised | 
me not to make her too much of a “ heroine 
de roman. 19 | 

7th. Sat to Lawrence ; his portrait of the 
Duke of Wellington scratching his elbow, 
a frequent trick fcf his. Mentioned it once! 
to the Duke: “Me!” he exclaimed, “mf 
have such a trick ! I’m sure I haven’t : ” 
and all the while he was speaking his 
fingers were unconsciously at work at the 
elbow. 
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J at Holland House; sn w Lord H. Mon tion ed 
'Hitt's Imving been guilty of a false quantity, / 
which I was not before aware of, “capit / 
opea ” instead of “ duett.” John Hunter 
once saying to Lord Holland, “ If you wish 
to Bee a great man you have one before you. 

I consider myself a greater man than Sir 
Isaac Newton.” Explained then why; that 
discoveries which lengthen life and alleviate 
sufferings are of infinitely more importance to 
mankind than anything relating to the stars, 
See. &c. 

6th. Dined at Murray’s : company, James 
Smith, Irving, Newton, Mr. and Mrs. Roger- 
son, &c. Criticisms of some one on Kemble’s 
(I think) acting of Don Felix : “ Too much 
of the Dm, and not enough of the Felix.” 
Charles Lamb sitting next some chattering 
woman at dinner; observing he didn’t attend 
to her, “You don’t seem (said the lady) to 
be at all the better for what I have been 


10th to 23rd. For the remaining week I 
( passed at Ho wood had no time to journalise / 
the little I was able to do of my work and 
the society of the house taking up every 
minute of my day, besides visits to Bessy, 
who being so near the gate of the pleasure- 
grounds had frequent calls from me. The 
after-breakfast conversations (generally -a- 
greeab'le) lasted usually into the middle of 
the day, and in the evenings Lady Mac- 
donald and I sang. Here follow a few things 
I remember from our talks. Louis Dixhuit’s 
cook said to his royal master’s physician, on 
the latter expostulating with him on the 
high seasoning of some of his dishes, “ M. 
le Midecin , e'est it moi de faire manger Sa 
Majestt ; e'est d vous de le faire diyirer.” In 
talking of the horror some people have of 
innovations, some one told of a very religious 
Frenchwoman saying of conductors, which 
she looked upon as a most impious invention, 

“ Je le regarde comme un autre coup de lance 
que Von met dans le sein de noire Seigneur 


* Florence. 
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| J. C . ' ’ Randal Jackson once said in the 
House of Commons, " If this bill should pass 
into a law, I shall expect to see the city of 
London left to warble her native wood-motes 
wild in some vast wilderness.” Baring told 
me, as an instance of the precarious value of 
pictures, that a supposed Correggio, bought 
by Lord Grosvenor for 6000 guineas, was 
afterwards, on being discovered not to be a 
Correggio, sold at a sale for 600/. Lord 
| Lansdowne’s story of a Fitzmaurice coming 
to beg of him, and claiming to be a relation. 
Gave him a pound note, with which the 
Fitzmaurice went to a public-house and got 
roaring drunk. On his sallying out into the 
street, the first object that caught his eye 
was Hat Vaughan, whom he flew at in- j 
stantly, and would soon have demolished 
both his hat and himself had not somebody 
interfered. All the watchman could get 
out of him was, that he was a cousin of 
Lord Lansdowne, who had given him a 
pound note, for the purpose, it would appear, 
from the fellow’s account, of setting him at 
old Vaughan’s hat. 

November 2nd. To Justice Park’s brother, 
who is a great church-goer, some one applied 
the words, Parens ileorum cultor. Bentley 
once wrote to Walpole, " Why do you com- 
plain of the badness of the summer? As for 
me, I always have my summers from New- 
castle.’’ 

11th. Set out to go and see Strawberry 
Hill, but the rain coming on turned back. 
Mackintosh, as usual, delightful ; his range 
of knowledge and memory so extensive, pass- 
ing (as Greville remarked) from Voltaire’s 
verses, to Sylvia up to the most voluminous 
details of the Council of Trent. Mentioned, 
as one of the happiest applications of a 
classic quotation that ho know anywhere, 
that of Leibnitz in his answer to Bayle’s ob- 
jections against Theism in the Theodicee. 
Bayle had . died before Leibnitz published 
this work j and in speaking of this event, the 
latter said that it was but natural to suppose 
one of the rewards of his candid spirit, in its 
present state of bliss, would be the happiness 
of seeing all his former doubts on divine 
subjects cleared away — 


44 Canditlus insuetum mirntur limen Olynipi 
Sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera.” * 

The epithet "insuetum” M. remarked as 
particularly happy and arch in its allusion, 
as well as "nubes et sidera,” which were 
applicable to Bayle’s doubts, and to the wit 
with which he illuminated them. (This 
last addition, I rather think, is my own.) 
Mentioned Gibbon saying of Priestley, "The 
miraculous conception, &c., were the last 
articles he has retrenched from his scanty 
creed.” Talked of the excessive stupidity 
of the Tories in their misrepresentation of 
what Plunkett said of their "turning history 
into an old almanack,” as if he had meant 
himself to assert that history was no more 
than an old almanack. There is, however, 
quite as much of Tory craft as of Tory 
stupidity in this wilful mistake. Clapham 
Common, from being a great abode of the 
Saints, called Campo Santo. 

12th. Came back to town with Greville. 

! Left some of the printed sheets with Irving 
to he sent off to America, he having under- 
taken to make a bargain for me with the 
publishers there. If I hut make a tenth of 
what he has done lately for himself in that 
quarter, I shall he satisfied: 3000/. he re- 
ceived from Murray for his "Columbus,” 
and 2000/. for his "Chronicles of Granada;” 
and on the same two works he has already 
got 3000/. from the American market, with 
the property of the copyright there still his 
own. It is true that for Murray (according 
to his own account) they have not been so 
fortunate; his loss on the two publications 
being (as he says) near 3000/., which may 
not be far from the truth, as the " Chronicles ” 
have not sold at all. ' 

14th. Had Tom homo from the Charter 
House to stay till Monday at Lady Donegal’s ; 
stopped at my lodgings on his way. Helped 
to scrub and brush the little dog, and try to 
get the dirt of school out of him, and walked 
with him to Curzon Street. Dined there : 
company, ' Jekyll, and his son, and Irving. 

« Candid us insuetum miratur limen Olympi, 

Sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera Daph- 
nis” Virgil, Eel. 5. 
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Jekyll’s stories of Sir Whistler Webster (the 
father of Lady Holland’s husband) ; his walk- 
ing with Lady Webster and Sir W. without 
knowing that she was married, or being ac- 
quainted with him ; her saying continually, 
“Sir Whistler says this,” and “Sir Whistler 
says that,” and Jekyll, takiug it for some 
cant phrase, saying, “I am really not up to 
the joke ; what does this mean P ” then being 
introduced by her, &c. &c. 

16th. At work all the morning. Dinner 
again at Lady Donegal’s for the pleasure of 
Master Tom’s company, who, fffess the dear 
fellow t was more amusing than any of the 
beaux esprit*. On Barbara’s telling of her 
having seen a igoman in the streets the other 
day selling the works of the poets of the day, 
printed on long ballad sheets at a penny a 
yard, Tom exclaimed waggishly, looking at 
me from head to foot," Only think of a yard 
and a half of Papa I ” 

16th. A note from Lady Holland to ex- 
press her disappointment at not seeing me 
arrive with Lord John, and entreating me 
to come down as soon as possible ; adding, 
“though we cannot lodge you, we shall be 
most happy to feed you.” Sat several hours 
to Lawrence. Sir T. Lawrence’s story of 
the “ Teniers ” offered to the King for 2000 
guineas, and his Majesty sending for him 
to see it; his delight with it on the first 
view, but his altered feeling in looking more 
closely into it. The King saying, “Why, 
you have no doubts about it, have you P ” 
and Lawrence answering, “ It would be 
more satisfactory to me if your Majesty 
would allow Mr. West to see it.” L. ac- 
cordingly showed it to West, whose admira- 
tion of it as a genuine Teniers was equal to 
what his own had been. “ May I ask you,” 
says Lawrence, “to look at it a little more 
closely? ” West accordingly went down on 
his knees before it, and after minutely ex- 
i amining every part, turned round and said, 

“ I see why you bid me do that ; it is not a 
Teniers.” The King got the picture after 
this for seven or eight hundred pounds. 

19th. Pearce’s account of Lord Stowell 
and Capt. Morris ; the former saying to the 
latter (both being of the same age, eighty- 


five), “What is it keeps you so young, 
Morris ? ” “ It is all owing (says M.) to my 

having fallen violently in love at sixteen, 
and that has kept my heart warm and fresh 
ever since. I have married in the interim, 
but never forgot the impression of that first 
love, though the girl never knew I felt it for 
her.” Lord Stowell pleaded guilty to the 
same sort of youthful passion, and it turned 
out, on comparing notes, that it was for the 
very same girl, who was a celebrated beauty 
in thefr young days in the town of Carlisle 
where they both lived. On coming to in- 
quire what had become of this common 
object of their admiration (whom Morris 
supposed to have been long dead), it appeared 
that she too was still alive, and also in her 
eighty-fifth year, having changed her name 
from “ Molly Dacre,” under which they first 
knew her, and being now a widow. This 
discovery inspired old Morris’s muse with 
some very good stanzas, of which the follow- 
ing are the prettiest : — 

“ Though years have spread around my head 
The sober veil of Reason, 

To close in night sweet Fancy’s light 
My heart rejects as treason. 

A spark there lies, still fann’d bj’ sighs, 
Ordained by beauty’s Maker ; 

And, fixed by Fate, burns yet, though late, 

For lovely Molly Dacre. 

44 Oh, while I miss the days of bliss, 

I passed enraptur’d gazing, 

The dream impress’d still charms my breast, 
Which Fancy’s ever raising. 

Though much I meet in life is sweet, 

My soul can ne’er forsake her ; 

And all I feel still bears the seal 
Of lovely Molly Dacre. 

* * * * • 

44 I’ve often thought the happy lot 
Of health and spirits left me 
Is deem’d as due to faith so true, 

And thus by Fate is sent me. 

While here she be [or “lives she”] there’s 
life for me ; 

But when High Heaven shall take her, 

A like last breath I’ll ask of death, 

To follow Molly Dacre.” 

Lady Clarke, upon being informed of her 
two old lovers (for, I believe, the first time), 
wrote a letter to one or both, very playfully 
and cleverly expressed. 
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20th. Set off between ten and eleven to 
Lawrence’s through a dense fog, but in vain ; 
no painting to-day. Found him in the pre- 
cious room where he keeps his drawings, 
which are most curious and valuable. Has 
the original drawings of L. da Vinci fof the 
heads of the “ Last Supper,” which will be 
one day beyond price. Rubens’ drawings 
too of some of his own pictures for the en- 
graver. Showed me that they had no other 
way then of designating the differences of 
colour in engraving but by light and sha- 
dows. Now an engraver can so meander his 
shadows as to convey (to a painter’s eye, at 
least) the idea of blue and (I believe) one or 
two other colours. 

21st. ’s report of what he had heard 

say of the King, that he has great 

moral courage, is always for the boldest 
measures ; in short, fears nothing but ridi- 
cule: before this he is a rank coward,* hence 
his secluding himself so much, his never 
having anything but dull men about him, 
&c. &c. This led them to talk of my squibs 
against him ; whether he had seen them all. 
A. Ellis said he had been told that “ The 
Tailor’s Song,” at the end of the “ Fudges,” 
had annoyed him very much. * Ellis repeated 
it to my own amusement, having almost 
wholly forgot it. Between him and Gre- 
ville I am reminded of all my delinquencies 
in this way, as they have them all by heart. 

26th. Dined at Lockhart’s ; company, , 
Irving, Christie, and a brother of Lockhart’s. I 
L. mentioned Chantrey’s description of a 
morning in the King’s bed-chamber at the 
Cottage. His tailor, Wyatville, Chantrey, 
and somebody else in attendance, and the 
King in bed in a dirty flannel waistcoat and 
cotton nightcap. A servant announces that 
the Duke of Wellington is arrived, and waits 
an audience in the adjoining room. His 
Majesty gets up, puts on a fine silk douillette 
and velvet cap, and goes to the Duke, and 

* At the same time there was good* humour and 
good fellowship in his quoting to Scott Moore’s 
lines, — 

“ The table spread with tea and toast, 

Death warrants, and the * Morning Post.* ” 
See “ Life of Scott.*’ — Ed. 


after the conference is ended, returns, puts 
on the dirty flannel waistcoat and cotton 
nightcap, and to bed again. Generally walks 
about in his room all the morning in bare 
legs. In talking of Sir W. Scott’s quaigh of 
whisky after dinner, which I had fancied 
was merely taken to show off the Scotch 
usages to me, Mrs. Lockhart told me it was 
his daily practice. “ Aye,” added Lockhart, 
“ and a good pot of porter every night too.” , 

December. Must dispatch this month 
rapidly. 

16th. ’Vtfint to Bowood. Party : Lord 
Auckland and his sister, the Strangways, an 
extraordinary fellow, a Russian, who has 
been in all parts of the world — Japan, 
Mexico, the Swan River, &c. Slept there 
and stayed over the 

16th. The Russian mentioned at dinner 
an anecdote of a Swiss and a Brabanter talk- 
ing together, and the latter reproaching the 
Swiss with fighting for money, while he (the 
Brabanter) fought for honour. “ The fact 
is,” answered the Swiss, drily, " we each of 
us fight for what each most wants.” An old 
story this. 

21st. Dined at Byng’s. Luttrell’s de- 
light at Hood’s puns, particularly one where 
he makes a soldier say, a I thought, like 
Lavater, I could write about face .” Though 
Hood is admirable in his line, yet what a 
lino it is for men like Luttrell to admire ! 
Was ever Pope, Prior, Addison, any one y in 
fact, of real wit a pun-hunter P It was 
among Swift’s drivellings, to be sure ; but 
all the lucid intervals of his humour were 
free from it.* 

22nd. Dined with the Hollands: only 
themselves. Lord H. delightful ; his saying, 
after dinner, about the ordinaire claret, “If 


* Luttrell’s jokes were chiefly puns. For instance, 
when Mr. Croker had charged the public with war 
salary on account of Algiers, and thereby excited 
much indignation, it happened that some one at 
dinner talked of the name of Croker Mountains 
given to land supposed to be seen in one of 
the voyages to the .North Pole. “Does anything 
grow on them?” said some one. “Nothing, I 
believe, but a little wild celery” (salary), said 
Luttrell. — Ed. 
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we finish this, we shall be able to get some 
better.” Told of Mr. Fox saying one night 
in the House, that his person had been fre- 
quently caricatured, but that he dofied any 
one (and in saying this he placed his hands 
on his fat sides) to paint him in the character 
of Envy. Spoke of Fox’s famous answer to 
Lawrence’s parallel of Hanno and Hannibal > 
his application of the words, Ego Hannibal 
peto pacem. In speaking of Burke, he 
said, “ You all overrate Burke ; you, too, 
Master Moore, among the number ; particu- 
larly in saying that he ever could have been 
| trusted as leader of a great party.” This I, 
of course, denied having said; the fact being, j 
as well as I can recollect, that I have main- 
tained the direct contrary. In the evening 
Rogers came, Luttrell, Lord Ashbumham, 
Byng, &c., but not Lord John (whom, by 
the bye, I had sat some time with in the 
morning), though I chiefly waited for him 
and for the Americans. Lord Ashbumham 
quoted an epitaph he had met with in a 
churchyard, and which, he said, “ contained 
poetry , piety, and politeness.’ ’ The following 
are the lines : 

“ You who stand around my grave, 

And say, ‘ His life is gone ; * 

You are mistaken — pardon me — 

My life is but begun.” 

23rd. Asked to various places to dine, 
but reserved myself for the chance of seeing 
Fanny Kemble in JBclvidera. Fanny K.’s 
acting clever, but not touching, at least, to 
me. Was unmoved enough, during the 
pathetic parts, to look around the house, and 
saw but few (indeed, no ) symptoms of weep- 
ing. One lady was using a handkerchief 
most plentifully; but I found it was for a 
cold in the head. Sir Thomas Lawrence in 
the orchestra, full of anxiety and delight; 
and I made it a point whenever he looked our 
way, that he should see me clapping enthu- 
siastically. . 

24th. Started for home; a deuce of a 
journey. On Marlborough Downs was with- 
in an inch of being upset, having got off the 
road, which was untraceable from the drift- 
ing of the snow. Got out with all speed, 
the leaders of the six horses that drew us 


being already down in a hollow, and the 
heavily-loaded coach within an inch of fol- 
lowing. When the coach was righted, took 
in two poor girls (milliners, apparently, from 
their smart dress), who had been all along 
outside. The rest of our way to Caine very 
slow and perilous, the coachman being 
obliged to get down continually, to see if we 
were still keeping the road. 

1830. January 4th. Went to Bowood : 
party, the Barringtons, Henry and Mary 
Fox, the Hallams, father and son; Spring 
Rice and son. Staid till the 7th. Homy 
Fox’s story of the wonderful calculating boy 
in Italy (only seven or eight years old). 
Two young men one day being inclined to 
quiz the child, asked him several frivolous 
questions, and, among others, u Due e due , 
quanto fanno f” The boy answered, “ Quattro 
cento. ” “ The devil I ” they exclaimed ; “ how 
is that?” On which he replied, calmly, 
“Due e due fanno quattro , epoi (pointing to 
them) due zeri This is hardly credible. 
Talking of the small potentates of the Con- 
tinent ; the Prince de B eu ss (?) one of the 
first to acknowledge the French Republic ; 
the terms of his recognition as follows : — “ Le 
P. de Re.uss reconnait la Rcpublique Franqaisc ’ 
to which Talleyrand returned for answer, 

“ La Rcpublique Franqaise est bien aise defaire 
connaissance avec le Prince de Reims.” The 
present Prince of Monaco is Hercules the 50th. 
Dean Ogle a very absent man; has been 
known more than once at a strango table, 
where there happened not to be a very good 
dinner, to burst out with, “Dear me, what a 
very bad dinner ! I am so sorry not to have, 
given you a better,” &c. &c., thinking him- 
self at home. Story of a sick, man telling 
his symptoms (which appeared to himself, 
of course, dreadful) to a medical friend, who, 
at each new item of the disorder, exclaimed, 

“ Charming ! ” “Delightful ! ” “Pray go on !” 
and, when he had finished, said with the 
utmost pleasure, “ Do you know, my dear sir, 
you have got a complaint which has been for 
some time supposed to be extinct ? ” 

1 6th. Received a copy of the book. 
Februaiy 7th. Worked all day; and 
intending to return to it in the evening, 
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ordered a dinner at Brookes’s, but had scarcely 
done so, when Stephenson (who had been 
commissioned by the Duke of Sussex to 
throw his drag-net at Brookes’s for any stray 
guests he could catch for an impromptu 
dinner at Kensington) tempted me to join 
the party, and I bordered my cutlet. Set 
off, six in a coach (one of the Duke of Sussex’s 
which he had sent in for the haul), consisting 
of Lords Durham, Howick, &c., and found my- 
self most heartily and hospitably welcomed 
by his R. H. Lord and Lady Cleveland 
and daughter, Lady Cecilia Buggins *, &c. 
of the party. The day most royally odd, and 
(to do it justice) wwroyally easy and amusing. 
Brought back by Lord Durham. 

10th. Dined at Kenny’s, taken by Rogers. 
Company : Jekyll and son, Irving, Newton, 
Mrs. Badham (Fanny Holcroft that was), and 

her husband. In talking of the Duke of , 

Jekyll mentioned that for years, whenever 
he met him, his R. II. used to ask regularly, 
"I hope your two daughters are well?” 
(Jekyll’s being two sons) : to which Jekyll 
would answer, “ Quite well, thank your R. H.; 
they are both at Westminster:” and the 
Prince’s reply was always “They couldn’t 
be better placed.” An excellent specimen 
of the sort of attention royal questioners pay 
to their answerers. 

[At this time a proposal was made to Mr. 
Moore, apparently with Lady Canning’s full 
approbation, to write the life of Mr. Canning. 
There was much that was tempting in this 
proposal ; the brilliant oratory and delightful 
wit of Canning would have found a congenial 
biographer in Moore. On the other hand, 
the career of the friend and disciple of Pitt, 
Anti- Jacobin and Anti-Reformer, must have 
jarred with the liberal and reforming politics 
of the author of the “Irish Melodies ” and the 
“ Twopenny Post-bag. ” Here is the res ult. ] 

11th. The first aspect of the plan appeared 
to me most inviting ; the importance of the 
period, the abundance of materials I should 
have to illustrate it, and my general coinci- 
dence with the principles of Canning’s latter 
line of politics ; not to mention (what un- 

luckily is always last in my calculations) 
the great pecuniary advantages I should reap 
from having (as was agreed I should) the 
whole of the profits resulting from it; all 
this was, I own, most tempting. But, upon 
coming to consider the matter more closely, 
an obstacle presented itself in the person of 
Lord Grey, which at once put an end to the 
whole speculation. The decided hostility in 
which he and Canning were placed during 
the period in question, would make it wholly 
impossible for me to enter into the subject, 
without such a degree of freedom in speaking 
of the conduct of Lord Grey as both my high , 
opinion of him, and my gratitude to him for 
much kindness, would render impossible. If 
left to myself I might perhaps manage to do 
justice to all parties, without offending any ; 
but under the dictation of Lady Canning, 

the thing would be impracticable. Told 

accordingly (who felt my reasons to be un- 
answerable) that I must decline the under- 
taking. 

14th. Dined at Chantrey’s. Company: 
Babbage (the great mathematician), Penn, 
Stokes, and one or two others. Babbage, in 
praising my “Byron,” said that my analysis 
of the character of Lord B. came nearer to 
the clearness of science than anything he had 
ever read. * * * 

21st. At home, as usual, at work most of 
the day. Dined at the Lord Chancellor’s. 
Company: the Granvilles, the Hollands, 
Lord Lansdowno (Lady L. too ill to come). 
Lords Auckland and Carlisle, and C. Greville. 
Lord Holland’s remarks on Thurlow and 
Mansfield presiding in their respective courts, 
both handsome men, both able judges ; but 
whilo law was all gentleness and suavity, 
equity was all violence and savageness. 
Told of Allen standing some time before 
Vandyke’s portrait of Laud, which is in 
Lord Holland’s possession, and at last being 
heard to mutter, with a sort of growl of 
pleasure, to himself, “But he was beheaded.” 

An assembly in the evening of the most 
chosen. Had some talk with Lady Glengall 
about my “Byron;” said she had sat up till 
seven in the morning to finish it. The Duke 
of Wellington of the party, and he and I 

* The wife of the Duke of Sussex, now the 
Duchess of Inverness, 
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exchanged greetings for the first time since 
I I knew and dined with him, as Sir A. Wei- 
j lealey, in Dublin. Nothing more, however, 
than his blunt “How d'ye do P” in passing. 

22nd. Went to Tom ; found him pretty 
well, but looking so delicate as to make me 
very uneasy. Indeed, what with one or other 
of those in whom my heart is wrapped up, I 
am doomed perpetually to anxiety. My poor 
mother, too, is in a state of sad weakness ; 
and I am in constant apprehension about her. 

26th. Dined at Lord Lansdowne’s. Com- 
pany : Lord Auckland, C. Greville, Doherty, 
C. Kemble, &c. Kemble’s story of the Irish- 
man mulcted in 51. for beating a fellow, and 
saying, “ What, five pounds I Well (turning 
to the patient), wait till I get you in Lime- 
rick, where bating is cheap , and I’ll take it 
out of you.” 

March 19th. Dined at Edmund Byng's : 
a theatrical party ; Jack Bannister, Mathews, 
Liston, Yates, Bartley, &c. &c.; the Knight 
of Kerry and myself being the only non- 
dramatic part of the assembly. Bannister’s 
imitation of Garrick in private life : a sort 
of hesitating finery in the manner of speak- 
ing, hardly like what one could have ex- 
pected, and which Bannister said that 
Garrick, who was fond of t^e great, took up 
in imitation of Lord Mansfield. William 
Linley singing, “Stay, traveller,” and his 
brother Ozias in agonies under it. “What 
dreadful stuff is that ? ” asks the brother. 
“Ozias,” answers William, with a solemn 
and reproving voice, “it is our father’s.” 

20th. Had called at the Hollands yester- 
day, and they asked me to dine to-day. 
Went. Nobody but themselves and Lord 
obert Spencer. Forgot to mention that a 
fjw days before I left home I received from 
Lord Holland Lady Byron’s printed remarks 
upon my book, transmitted to me by her 
own desire. Told him, in answer, that I 
would, with her permission, subjoin it to the 
second edition of my work, and received from 
him a most flattering reply, praising the 
good humour and judiciousness of this step ; 
also entering into some particulars respecting 
the part of my book relative to Lord Carlisle’s 
father, and suggesting some little softening 


explanations, which, he thought, if given in 
a second edition, would gratify Lord C. 

28th. Glad to accept Lord Essex’s offer 
of an airing in his barouche. Took me out 
to Holland House. Lady II., on asking him 
to dinner some day, said, “As to the little 
poet, there is no use in asking him.” “Try 
me,” I said. “ Well, Thursday next,” she 
replied ; and most luckily I happened to be 
disengaged for that day. Had received a 
note from Twiss in the morning, saying, 
“Is there by any possibility a chance of 
finding you disengaged to-day ? If so, pray 
come and meet the Duke of Wellington here 
at seven o’clock.” 

April 4th. Breakfasted with Rogers, to 
meet Luttrell and Sandford. R. quoted the 
following good epigram : — 

“ 4 See the justice of Heaven,* America cries, 

* George loses his senses, North loses his eyes I * 

But before they attacked her, ’twas easy to 
find 

That the monarch was mad and the minister 
blind.” 

Mentioned also the following upon Mrs. Cow- 
ley’s tragedy of “The Fate of Sparta” (or 
some such name) : — 

“ When in your mimic scenes I viewed 
Of Sparta’s sons the fate severe ; 

I caught the Spartan fortitude, 

And saw their woes without a tear.” 

S. quoted Charteris’ saying, “I’d give at any 
time ten thousand pounds for a character, 
because I know I could make twenty by it.” 

6th. Dined with Sir Hemy Bunbury. 

A fine old lady there, his aunt, Mrs. Gwynne, 
who was one of the two pretty girls relative ter 
whom the story of Goldsmith’s potty jea- 
lousy is told j all, she assured me, a misre- 
presentation. Goldsmith merely said, play- 
fully, to their mother, on some one having 
come to speak to him, “You see I have my 
admirers too.” Such is the truth of history 
and biography. Talked a good deal with her 
(into her trumpet) about Sir Joshua, Burke, 
&c. 

10th. Forgot to mention in its place 
Irving’s description of the evening at Horace 
Twiss’s (the evening of the day he wanted 
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But I " Look to your bandages, all ye that have 


May, 1830.] 

me to meet the Duke of Wellington), 
fow people had come ; and " there was 
Twiss,” said Irving, "with his two great men, 
the Duke and the Chancellor, just like a 
spider that has got two big flies, and does 
not know what to do with them.” 

26th. Met O’Connell, just returned from 
Ireland. Found he had very good-naturedly 
called to see my mother. Could speak of 
nothing but her likeness to me and the 
powers of her mind. "Yes,” I said, " a very 
active mind,” "Aye, but,” he answered; 
"such quantities of it.” 

May 1st to 4th. All this month I was so 
occupied with work in the mornings and 
society in the evenings that I found it impos- 
sible to snatch a moment for my journal, and 
a few memorandums is all I have preserved 
of this period. 2nd. Breakfasted with 
Rogers. Went out to Holland House. The 
levee there of a Sunday always delightful. 
My Lord on his stock-still pony, taking exer- 
cise, as he thinks: and my Lady in her 
whiskey, surrounded by mvana. There were 
to-day Sydney Smith, Brougham, Jeffrey 
j &c. Sydney Smith praised my "Byron,’’ 

I the first book of mine (or indeed any one 
else’s) I ever heard him give a good word to ; 
seemed to do it, too, with sincerity. Went 
to the Duchess Cannizzaro in the evening. 
Lord Dudley, upon being asked whether he 
had read some new novel of Scott’s, said, 
"Why, I am ashamed to say I have not ; 
but I have hopes it will soon blow ow,” It 
is, I believe, in Murphy’s "Apprentice,” that 
the fellow who is to act Ghost asks "Whether 
he is to bow to the audience? ” and the other 
answers, "Why yes, if you are the ghost of 
a gentleman, certainly.” 

6th. Breakfasted with Jeffrey to meet 
Sydney Smith, W. Irving, &c. Smith very 
amusing. In talking of Sir T. Lawrence’s 
death, he said he had heard that it was en- 
tirely owing to his bandage (after bleeding) 
coming off, and the ignorance of his servant 
in not binding it on again, that he lost his 
life. On my remarking the additional ill- 
luck, after such a death, of falling into the 
hands of such a biographer as Campbell, he 
started up, and exclaimed theatrically, 


been blooded ; there are biographers abroad 1” 
Nothing could be kinder or more affection- 
ate than Jeffrey’s manner and expressions in 
taking leave of me ; and when he shook my 
hand and said, " God bless you,” his voice 
evidently faltered, " * 

I 25th. Dined with Lord Lansdowne ; L ady 
Jersey’s in the evening. 27th. With Lord 
Lansdowne again to meet a large party, Lord 
Grey, Brougham, the Carlisles, the Hollands, 
&c. &c. The dinner afterwards made some 
noise in the newspapers, being represented 
foolishly as a reconciliation dinner to Lord 
Grey. 

28th. (My birthday.) Started for Slop- 
erton, Bessy being anxious to have me, at 
least, to a birthday supper . The state of po- 
litics had, before I left town, become rather 
interesting ; Lord Grey having returned to 
his former station beside (or rather at the 
head of) his old fellow Whigs, and some de- 
monstrations of a spirited opposition having 
been exhibited. Though the dinner of the 
27 th at Lansdowne House was not quite of 
so prononct a character as the papers would 
have it, there is no doubt it made a part of 
the mutual movement towards a renewal of 
old friendship that has taken place between 
the parties. It was, I dare say, for the pur- 
pose of giving a less political air to the din- 
ner that Lord L. was so anxious that I should 
be of it, as, after having invited me for the 
26th, he wrote to say, that he wished, " with- 
out detriment ” to that day, that I would 
dine with him also on the 27th ,• but that if 
I could only give one day, he begged it 
might be the latter. Lady E. Fielding, who 
talked to me about it afterwards, took the 
same view of its being a reconciliation din- 
ner, and said it was remarked that, not- 
withstanding this being the object, Lord L. 
had never paid any attention whatever to 
Lord Grey, but had, after dinner, talked only 
to me J Such are the exaggerations that get 
about. How can it be expected that people 
at a distance should know anything of the 
mysteries of the great world, when they who 
live in the very thick of it are so constantly 
(as I see every day) at fault P 
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June 1st, 2nd. Returned on the latter 
day to town, Napier going up with me. He 
and I have been appointed members of the 
Committee of thirteen chosen by the Athe- 
naeum Club to elect 100 out of 1000 persons 
at present candidates for admission ; an ho- 
nourable but troublesome trust. Found on 
my table, upon coming up, forty letters, 
thirty of which were from canvassers for 
the Club. The claim of one of these to ad- 
mission, was his having written about the 
Siamese Twins. The members of our Com- 
mittee are so chosen as to represent different 
classes; for instance, the representative of 
the peerage is Lord Famborough ; of the 
commons, Croker ; of the clergy, the Bishop 
of Llandaff ; of the law, Mr. Justice Parke j 
of the army and navy, Napier ; of the arts, 
Chantrey ; of the sciences, Davies Gilbert, 
and Professor Sedgwick ; of general litera- 
ture, Thomas Moore ; and so on. * * * 

6th. Dined at Holland House. Com- 
pany : the Granvilles, Ellises, Lord Seaforth, 
&c. Forget whether I have mentioned that 
Henry de Ros had placed at my disposal a 
large collection of papers which have come 
to him from his father : some of the Duke 
of Marlborough’s, Lord Coningsby’s, &c. &c. 
Among the mass are some very interesting 
letters, &c., connected with the last moments 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, which Agar Ellis 
thinks I might make something good of. 
Told Lord Holland of this. Highly approved 
of it ; said he would give me some help in 
the work, Pigott’s Petition *, &c. Took me 
to his rooms when we retired for the night, 
and read to me from the “Account of his 
Own Times,” which I have before mentioned, 
a long character of Lord Edward, as well as 
Temarks on the Rebellion in which he en- 
gaged ; all very clever and very bold. Said 
he at present saw no objection in letting me 
have this for my work. Read me also a 
character of Lord Shelburne, apparently very 
fair, though some parts veiy severe. In the 
character of Lord Edward, he cites, as ap- 

* This was the petition to the House of Lords, 
written by Sir Arthur Pigott. The calm argu- 
mentative eloquence of this paper is very striking. 
— Ed. 
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plied to him, my song, “Oh, breathe not liis 



in his speech on receiving sentence, “ Let no 
man write my epitaph.” Lord II. discusses, 
in this character, the question of calling in 
foreign assistance, and puts very manfully 
the circumstances by which such a step may 
be justified. Did not leave him till near two 
o’clock. Slept there. 

10th. Was to have dined to-day with 
Rogers early, but our Committee (electoral) 
meeting at five, it was out of the question. 
Told the Fieldings I would come to them. 
Our business to-day merely preliminary and 
smoothing the way to our regular meeting 
on Saturday. In alarm (both Ellis and I) 
for Barnes, whom it was our great object to 
get in, and whom we understood it was the 
intention of the Bishop to protest against in 
consequence of the late attack on the Bishop 
of London in “The Times.” On its being 
proposed (as one of the steps faeilitatoiy of 
our future operations) that each should 
mention the person or persons we were 
more particularly anxious about, Ellis, who 
was the first called upon, began rather im- 
prudently by saying that there was one per- 
son he felt most especially anxious for, so 
much so, indeed, that if that person should 
be objected to, he rather feared ho should be 
compelled to exercise his veto against those 
proposed by others ; this was, be added, Mr. 
Barnes. He then named his father (Lord 
Clifden) and two or three others. When it 
came to my turn, I mentioned Barnes and 
only him.* 

12th. Meeting of committee ; got through 
our business. Had resolved to stand by Ellis 
in his general veto , in case the Bishop op- 
posed Barnes ; hut all was right and unani- 
mous. I could not, indeed, have anticipated 
that thirteen men should have got on together 
at once so conscientiously and smoothly; and 
our list tells well, I think, for the con- 
scientious part of the business. Left them 
nearly finished at a quarter before seven. 


* “ I have made a mistake. All this took place 
on the 8th, as we had three meetings.” 
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2Gth. Tempted out from my work by tbe 
fine day and the death of his Majesty, both 
of which events have set the whole town in 
motion. Never saw London so excited or so 
lively. Crowds everywhere, particularly in 
St. James’s Street, from the proclamation of 
the new King being expected before the 
Palace. The whole thing reminded me of 
a passage in an old comedy : “What makes 
him so merry ?” “Don’t you see he’s in 
mourning ? ” Dined at the Lansdownes. 
Company : Duke of Grafton, the Jerseys* the 
Morleys, the Vernons, the Lord Chancellor, 
&c. Sat next the Lord Chancellor, and was 
much amused by his manner. Was laugh- 
ing at the state of nervousness Scarlett had 
got into on the subject of the press. Vernon 
told me that the first account he had of the 
King’s death in the morning was from Bo- 
tham (at Salt Hill, where Vernon and Lady 
Elizabeth slept), Botham saying to him, 
when he came downstairs, “Well, sir, I have 
lost my neighbour .” 

July 1st to 7th. 6th (I think it was). 
Dined with Mrs. Manners Sutton, and went 
under the gallery of the House of Commons 
afterwards. Was lucky enough to come in 
for Brougham’s speech on the Regency : one 
of the most powerful and spirited sallies of 
oratory I ever heard. The effect of his hu- 
mour upon the House I Mrs. Speaker had 
allowed me but an hour to stay ; and very 
near the end of Brougham’s speech one of 
the officers, in a fine gown, came and whis- 
pered me, officially as it were, “ Sir, your 
hour’s out.” Could not help next day writ- 
ing Brougham a note to say how entirely his 
speech had captivated and astonished me. 

9th. Dined with Lord Worcester, for the 
purpose of going to the French Play party. 
Alvanley had asked me yesterday to meet 
Heff Consadine and Giles Daxon, but my 
engagement to Burdett prevented me. The 
Irish wags, he now told me, were shy. 
Theodore Hook had joined them in the 
evening ; and, by his powers of fun, asto- 
nished the Paddies. Consadine, in talking 
of it to-day to somebody, said, “ I never saw 
such a fellow as that Home TookeV In the 
evening Luttrell and I paired off from the 
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Play party, and went to Brookes ’s ; from 
thence to Lady Cooke’s, to Mrs. Cunlifte’s, 
and to Lady Grey’s. At Lady Cooke’s met 
Galt, the writer, who told me that he had 
brought away with him from Upper Canada 
a bit of my tree. I asked, “ What tree ? ” 
“Why, that you used to sit under,” he 
answered, “at Ontario, when you were 
there.” It appears they point out some tree 
with this recollection attached to it, and that 
travellers are in the habit of taking away bits 
of it. 

15th. Forgot to mention Brougham’s 
having asked me at the Fieldings’ assembly 
(11th), whether Rogers had received Lord 
Grey’s permission before he invited such a 
party of Huskissonians to meet him : con- 
sidered it very extraordinary, and was sure 
Lord Grey viewed it in the same light, “ as 
he was silent the whole day.” All this an 
imagination of Brougham’s. Lord Grey, it 
appears, knew whom he was to meet, and 
has since said that the party was a very 
agreeable one. 

18th to 31st. During this month there is 
nothing to particularise. I had brought down 
with me the papers which Henry de Rosgave 
me ; and in arranging those relative to Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald chiefly occupied myself. 

August 21st. On board the Killamey 
packet at seven, and sailed between eight 
and nine. Beautiful weather. Among our 
fellow-passengers were Lord and Lady Sher- 
boume and son. Lady S. very agreeable and 
remarkably kind to Bess ; pressed her to oc- 
cupy her sofa (our berths being the worst in 
the vessel), as her own intention was to stay 
on deck the greater part of the night ; Bessy, 
however, declined. The night wretched 
enough. I lay on the floor of the great cabin. 

22nd. The morning veiy fine, and the 
Wicklow Mountains to welcome us when we 
rose. Cast anchor off Kingstown to wait for 
the tide. Got to Dublin between twelve and 
one. Took two jaunting cars for ourselves 
and luggage, and proceeded to Abbey Street. 
My dearest mother a good deal overcome on 
meeting us ; but, thank God, much better in 
health and spirits than I expected to find her. 
My sweet sister Nell just the same gentle 
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spirit ns ever ; both in great delight with our 
boys ; and my dear Bess never before looked 
so handsome as she did sitting by my mother, 
with a face bearing the utmost sweetness and 
affection, all for my sake. Had a most happy 
family dinner. 

23rd. Walked about with Bessy and the 
boys. The theatre unluckily shut, but saw 
there was to be some miserable play or other 
at Fishamble Street (for the night only), and 
resolved to take the young ones to it. 
Crampton called before dinner, and wanted 
tne to dine with him, offering the temptation 
of Sheil, Curran, and Sir Henry Hardinge ; 
but I remained faithful to the boys. Never 
was there such a bear-garden as the theatre ; 
nothing but rows from the beginning to the 
end of the night, and our box (from which 
there was no retreat, being the stage box) on 
the point of being made the theatre of war. 
Bessy about to hand Russell to the actors to 
take care of, &c. &c. ; but I managed to get 
the drunken fellow who was the nucleus of 
the row out of the box, and we finally got 
away without damage. 

24th. Dined (Bessy and I) at Crampton’s, 
having walked about and paid some visits in 
the morning, besides buying a smart bonnet 
for Bess. Nobody at C.’s but a Mr. Macna- 
mara, who had been at Paris during the late 
crisis, and gave a most lowering picture of the 
greater part of the transactions ; quite unlike 
the heroic character thrown around them by 
the public accounts. Crampton very amusing 
in the evening ; his imitations of the dancing 
at Donnybrook Fair, &c. &c. Oldham saying 
of some one, “ He lives at the last house* of 
Dublin on the left hand side.” Some conver- 
sation to-day with Curran about Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald. Had been told by Judge 
Johnson that Lord E. disapproved very much 
of the plan of plundering houses for arms, as 
it produced unnecessary irritation and alarm, 
and the arms were better in the keeping of 
the gentlemen till the fit time came for 
taking them. All the organisation he thought 
necessary was to train the fellows (in small 
squads of from fifteen to twenty) to marching 
by the plummet, performing equal distances 
in equal times. 


2(Jth. A note from Sirr. Caned upon 
him. The rencontre he had with the party 
the night before Lord Edward’s apprehension. 
Lord E. (if really among them, which he did 
not seem quite sure of,) must have been going, 
he thinks, to Moira House, from Thomas 
Street. Two ways by which he might come, 
either Dirty Lane or Watling Street. Sirr 
divided his forces, and posted himself, ac- 
companied by Regan and Emerson, in Wat- 
ling Street, his two companions being on the 
other side of the street. Seized the first of 
the party, and found a sword, which he drew 
out; and this was the saving of his life 
Assailed by them all, and in stepping back 
fell ; they prodding at him. His two friends 
made off. On his getting again on his legs, 
two pistols were snapped at him, but missed f 
fire ; and his assailants at last made off. On 
joining the other division of his forces, found 
that they had encountered the rebel party, 
and had made one .of them prisoner. His 
suspicious account or himself; a muslin ma- i 
nufacturer. Sirr taking him through Dublin 
next day; no one recognising him; taking 
him to Newgate ; to the provost ; but could 
find no one to identify him ; gave him up to 
Cook, and then told by some one that he was 
M'Cabe, who had organised all. His going 
to Cook and finding that M'Cabe had boen 
liberated, having passed himself off as an 
innocent Scotchman. Fixed with Sirr to 
call upon him again. 

27th. Desperate wet day; passed some 
hours at Milliken’s, looking over Irish pam- 
phlets. Dined at Lady Morgan’s. Company: 
Curran, Sheil, North, ^ Edward Moore, the 
Clarkes. Lady Morgan’s story of her telling 
Lady Cork, on the morning of one of her 
assemblies, that she had just seen Sir A. 
Carlisle, who had been dissecting and pre- 
serving the little female dwarf Crachami. 
“Would it do for a lion for to-night ? ” asked 
Lady Cork. “Why, I think, hardly.” “ But 
surely it would if it’s in spirits .” Their 
posting off to Sir A. Carlisle’s, and Lady C. 
asking the servant for the little child* 
“There’s no child here, ma’am.” “But I 
mean the child in the bottle.” “ Oh, this is 
not the place where we bottle the children, 
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ma’am; that’s at master’s workshop.” In 
talking of Irish pronunciation, Lord Grort 
saying, in court, when some one was called 
forth, “ He’s in jeel” A lady, too, describing 
the situation of her house, “We’ve the bee 
in our rare ” (the bay in our rear). 

31st. Duke of Leinster called upon me at 
one o’clock. Some conversation with him 
about my intended “ Life of Lord Edward.” 
Did not think he had any papers that would 
be of use, as Lord E.’s communications with 
his father related purely to family affairs, his 
wish being (though he resided all the time 
at Leinster House) not to commit the Duke 
in the conspiracy. Pressed me to come to 
Carton, which I promised. While he was 
with me Major Sirr left a card ; the man who 
killed his uncle; such changes does time 
produce! Showed his card to the Duke, 
who, I found, knows him, and thinks him, 
in his way, a good sort of man. 

September 1st. Fixed to go to Bryan’s 
on Saturday (4th), as the meeting on the 
subject of the French Revolution, which I 
have promised to attend, will not take place 
before Monday week. Drove out in a jaunt- 
ing car, with my mother and Bess, to visit 
the Grahams at Dunville, where I once 
passed a few days as a child, and where 1 
well remember being carried in triumph by 
other boys to an old ruin of a castle which 
stood in one of the fields, and there crowned 
king of the castle, — Callin’s Castle (I think 
it was), now thrown down, and a good house 
built in its place. As I stood at the end of 
the garden at Dunville, and looked into the 
field, it is odd enough that (although from 
some other changes I had been led to suppose 
that the field where I used to play was quite 
in a different direction) I felt at the moment 
that this must be the spot; though there 
was nothing but the grass, and perhaps the 
relative position of the field to the garden, 
that was at all likely to act upon my recollec- 
tions. On my return to the house, I learned 
that it actually was the very spot where I had 
played during the short period of my visit in 
childhood, when I could not have been more 
than seven or eight years old. Such vitality 
is there in some associations ! On returning 


to town met Sheil, and walked lor some time 
with him. Metaphors, he says, are going 
fast out of fashion in Ireland ; in the courts 
there is now hardly one to be heard. Re- 
marked the change in this respect since the 
time of Temple Emmet, who had great re- 
putation for eloquence, and whom old Peter 
Burrowes once heard say, in arguing an ab- 
stract point of national law, “ When twelve 
eaglets (meaning the United States) left their 
parent nests, and soared to independence 
upon dauntless wings.” Called with him on 
the “Evening Post,” and sat talking some 
time with Magee and Conway. Sheil thinks 
I should have no difficulty whatever in 
getting into Parliament for some Irish seat, if 
I but looked to it Dined in Abbey Street, 
and having borrowed the files of the “ Even- 
ing Post ” for 1792 — 6, passed the evening 
looking over them. In talking with Peter 
Burrowes this morning, got on the subject of 
Robert Emmet, whose counsel I found Bur- 
rowes had been. Told me that Emmet, on 
his apprehension, had confided some money 
he had about him (together with a letter) to 
somebody he thought he could trust, to be 
delivered to Miss Curran. The person, who- 
ever it was, pocketed the money, and carried 
the letter to the government; on hearing 
which Emmet, in despair at the thought of 
having committed the girl by anything he 
might have said in the letter, addressed, 
through some channel or other, the most 
earnest entreaties to the government that 
they would suppress the letter, engaging 
himself, if* they would do so, not to say a 
word in his own defence, but to go to his 
death in silence. This latter offer he made, 
knowing how much it was an object with the 
authorities that he should not address the 
people. Burrowes told me, too, that during 
the trial, whenever he was endeavouring to 
disconcert any of the witnesses in his cross- 
examination, Emmet would check him, and 
say, “No, no; the man’s speaking truth.” 
This was, however, only on points bearing 
against himself ; for whatever testimony was 
likely to involve or criminate others, he 
showed the utmost anxiety that the truth 
should not appear. When Burrowes, too, 
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was about to avail himself of the privilege 
of reply (wearied to death with anxiety, and 
feeling both the painfulness and inutility of 
what he was about to do), Emmet said, 

I “ Pray do not attempt to defend me ; it is all 
j in vain ; ” and Burrowes accordingly desisted. 

! Nothing could be more warm and unqualified 
i than Burrowes’s praise of him and his feeling 
i for his memory. 

| 3rd. One of these mornings called on 
Major Sirr, and had his description of the 
seizure of Lord Edward. Got the informa- 
tion as to where he was but the moment 
before he acted upon it. Ryan and Swan i 
happened to be with him at the time : took 
five or six soldiers in plain clothes with 
him ; when arrived in Thomas Street sent 
for the pickets of cavalry and infantry in 
the neighbourhood ; had altogether between 
two and three hundred men. While he was 
fixing the pickets round the house, Swan 
ran upstairs ; soon after which Sirr, hearing 
a shot, ran up also, and found Lord Edward 
struggling with Swan and Ryan, the latter 
at his feet.’ Could not well make out 
whether Sirr fired from the hall (they being 
at the top of the stairs), or from the landing 
at the top into the room (they being still in 
the room) ; rather think the latter. Ryan 
had only a sword cane. Lord E. again 
making efforts to escape in the hall, and it 
was then he was wounded by the drummer. 
Neilson told Sirr afterwards that had it not 
been for the number of soldiers he had col- 
lected, there would have been a rescue, as he 
(Neilson) had 500 fellows ready to under- 
take it. 

6th. Drove into Kilkenny, with Bryan 
and Bessy. In looking along the walk by 
the river, under the Castle, my sweet Bess 
and I recollected the time when we used, in 
our love-making days, to stroll for hours 
there together. We did not love half so 
really then as we do now. Heard from Mr. 
Fitzsimon (O’Connell’s son-in-law), on the 
subject of the French meeting.. Wants me 
to write an address for them to the French 
nation, but declined. 

7th. Asked to lay the first stone of a new 
house building for George in the neighbour- 


hood of Jenkinstown. In starting for this 
ceremony the horses in Mrs. Bryan’s carnage 
showed rather alarming restiveness. Bessy 
went with George in his curricle, and Tom 
and I walked. After the laying of the stone, 
Bryan ordered ten barrels of beer to the 
workmen : but on the master builder repre- 
senting to him that this would make them 
drunk for a week, the choice was given 
them whether they would have the beer or 
the value of it (one pound a barrel), and 
they wisely and tm-Irishly chose the money, 
having one barrel of beer (which George had 
before ordered them) to drink. In return- 
ing home Mrs. Bryan’s horses ran restive 
against the gate, broke the pole, and threw 
off the postilion; luckily no further harm 
done; but the horses of George’s curricle 
also becoming unmanageable, I, with much 
fear and trepidation, got Bessy and Tom 
down from it, cursing, in my heart, all such 
over-fed, never- worked horses. 

8th. Helped Tom a little with his Greek 
holiday task. Much discussions and doubt- 
ings as to the horses that were to be put to 
the carriages to-day ; my wish being to send 
for post-horses, but I was over-ruled. Set off 
between two and three. The Bryans, Mrs. 
Keating, and Bessy in the coach-and-four, 
and Tom and I in the curricle, with a pos- 
tilion and pair. Got there v<ry safely. 
Walked with Tom into Kilkenny, to show 
it to him. Called at Mr. Banim’s (the 
father of the author of the “ Tales of the 
O’Hara Family,” who keeps a little powder 
and shot shop in Kilkenny), and not finding 
him at home, left a memorandum to say 
that I had called out of respect to his son. 
Took care to impress upon Tom how great the 
merit of a young man must be who, with not 
one hundredth part of the advantages of edu- 
cation that he (Tom) had in his power, could 
yet so distinguish himself as to cause this 
kind of tribute of respect to be paid to his 
father. I have not, it is true, read more than 
one of Banim’s stories myself, but that one 
was good, and I take the rest upon credit. 
Besides, he dedicated his second series to me, 
calling me “Ireland’s free son and true 
poet,” which was handsome of him. A 
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paragraph, by-the-bye, in the Kilkenny 
paper (of yesterday, I believe), in men- 
tioning that they had seen me drive through 
the town with Captain Bryan, apparently 
in good health and spirits, added that the 
latter seemed to sink a little when I looked 
at the theatre, the scene of my former 
gaieties, and saw that place turned into 
a horse bazaar, where I once used to make 
the galleries roar in Peeping Tom and Rubin 
RougKhead. The party at the barracks very 
numerous and gay; the dinner well man- 
aged; and the dancing afterwards, if not 
very graceful, at least active enough. My 
old friends the Powers of Kilfane, there, and 
glad I was, for the sake of old times, to see 
them. Pressed us much to go to Kilfane, 
but cannot spare the time. Sat next Major 
Campbell, an intelligent, manly officer. In 
speaking of Napier, said his book was their 
“ Bible.” Quoted what some French officer 
of note had said, in speaking of the British 
troops : he had remarked as very formidable, 

“ cet affreux silence que Von observe en mar- 
chant en ligneP In coming back Tom and I 
obliged to join them in the carriage, from the 
heavy rain. Had a near escape of being up- 
set at the turn-town to Jenkinstown, which 
the postilions, being drunk, had passed too 
far to turn with safety ; the leaders, how- 
ever, being taken oft) we managed it, and got 
homo for a wonder, with bones unbroken. 

9th. Took a solitary walk towards Castle 
Comer. Thought of some points for my 
speech. Mrs. Bryan quoting from the 
u Deserter,” about war, “C'est me belle chose 
qnand on en est revenu .” 

10th. Off in the Kilkenny coach for town. 
Coach called for us at the house, and took us 
1 most comfortably to town (having taken the 
j inside to ourselves) before six o’clock. 

I llth. Met Lady Campbell driving about ; 
i got into the carriage with her. Conversa- 
tion about her father (Lord Edward). Lady 
Lansdowne had already told me that she 
was rather apprehensive as to the prudence 
of the projected “ Life.” Her exclamation, 
on hearing that I had so many of his letters, 
she never having seen a scrap of her father’s 
handwriting. 


12th. Dined with the Campbells. Com- 
pany, only the Richard Napiers, who took 
Bessy ; Tom and I following in a hackney 
coach. Lady C. told mo the circumstances 
connected with Lord E.’s escape from arrest, 
which she had heard from an old woman- 
servant of the family. Tony, the black, giv- 
ing the alarm to Lord E., and the latter 
escaping (it was at Leinster House) by the 
stables. The officer who came to make the 
search (Swan, I think,) saying, when he re- 
quired her keys to look for papers, “ It is a 
very disagreeable task for a gentleman to be 
employed in : ” and Lady Edward answer- 
ing, with much dignity, “It is a task no 
gentleman would perform.” A few days 
after this, Lady Edward having gone to 
lodge in Denzille Street, the same woman, 
coming into the room in the evening, saw 
Lord and Lady E. sitting over the fire 
together, and in tears. 

13th. A dinner-party at my mother’s; 
the Mearas, O’Meara, and Peter Lee. All 
very nicely done; my sweet Bess having 
worked hard to have everything comfortable 
and creditable. A large addition to the 
party in the evening, and dancing, refresh- 
ments, &c. &c. ; my mother in high spirits 
at seeing her family and friends about her. 

14tli. Dined (I alone) at Crampton’s. 
Called for by Bessy and Ellen in the 
evening to go to a party at Mrs. Smith’s. 
Music ; sung. Have observed (what I 
should not have believed had I not wit- 
nessed it) that the Irish are much colder as 
auditors (to my singing, at least) than the , 
English. Nothing like the same empresse - 
menty the crowding towards the pianoforte, 
the eagerness for more which I am accus- 
tomed to in most English companies. This 
may be, perhaps, from my being made so 
much of a lion here, or from some notion of 
good breeding and finery, some idea probably 
that it is more fashionable and English not 
to be too much moved. From whatever 
reason it may proceed, it is the last thing I 
should have expected. 

15th. Day of the meeting to celebrate the 
late French Revolution. Went at one 
o’clock; Bessy, Ellen, Mrs. Meara, &c., 

L L 
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having gone before. Saw that they were minutes. I heard Sheil, too, as I concluded, 
well placed, and my littlo Tom with them, say with much warmth, “ He is a most bean- 
The Committee still in deliberation on the tiful speaker! ” Found Ressy and Ellen 
fonns of proceeding. At this time more where they sat as soon as I could, and had 
than 2000 persons collected : the room (the to make up my face to stand, for the rest of 


National Mart) being nearly full. Sheil one 
of the earliest speakers ; hig manner, action, 
&c ., all made me tremble a little for his 
chances of success in the House of Commons, 
about which I had before felt very sanguine. 
His voice has no medium tone, and, when 
exerted, becomes a scream ; his action thea- 
trical, and of the bam order of theatricals ; 
but still his oratorical powers great, and 
capable of producing (in an Irish audience 
at least) great excitement. It was wished 
that I should second the resolution he pro- 
posed, and a call to that effect was becoming 
very general, but I resolved not. About this 
time the doors, which had been closed, were 
burst open by the people without, and the 
room was completely filled : supposed to be 
about 3000 persons in all. After a resolution 
proposed by Mr. Hamilton, late candidate 
for the county of Dublin, the call for me 
became obstreperous, and I rose. My recep- 
tion almost astoundingly enthusiastic. For 
some minutes I got on with perfect self-pos- 
session, but my very success alarmed me, 
and I at once lost the thread of what I was 
about to say ; all seemed to have vanished 
from my mind. It was a most painful 
l moment, and Sheil (who was directly under 
me) told me afterwards that I had turned 
quite pale. I was enough collected, however, 
to go on saying something , though what I 
hardly knew, till at length my mind worked 
itself clear, and I again got full possession of 
my subject. So luckily, too, had I managed 
these few minutes of aberration, that, as I 
found afterwards, the greater part of my 
audience gave me credit for having assumed 
this momentary fit of embarrassment. F rom 
this on to the end my display was most suc- 
cessful,* and the consciousness that every 
word told on my auditory, reacted back again 
upon me with a degree of excitement that 
made me feel capable of anything. The 
shouts, the applauses, the waving of hats, 
&c., after I had finished, lasted for some 


the day, the uninterrupted stare of some 
dozens of girls near us, many of them as 
good specimens of the u beau sang ” of Ire- 
land as could be found. I found that a very 
melancholy thought had crossed my dear 
Bessy’s mind at the time when I paused 
in my speech. “ He is thinking,’’ she said 
to herself, u of Anastasia : ” and her heart 
beat so violently with the idea, that she 
thought she should have fainted. It is true 
I had often during the day thought with sad 
regret of our sweet child, and the delight 
she would have felt in witnessing my success 
had she been spared to us; but, of course, 
at the moment of my be wildennent I thought 
of nothing but how to find my way back 
again. It was, however, a natural conse- 
quence of the state of excitement into which 
Bessy had been thrown by the whole scene 
(for at the first peal of acclamation on my 
entoring the room, she burst into tears) to 
have such sad thoughts mingle with her 
pleasure and triumph. Tho surgit amari 
aliquid is so desolatingly true ! Two of the 
speakers that succeeded me very good, Mur- 
phy and Sheehan (editor of the "Mail”); 
the only two I heard that struck me as likely 
to do in the House of Commons. Between 
four and five, with some difficulty, got Bessy 
and Tom away (my sister having gone 
before). As soon as the meeting perceived 
mo going, the acclamations were renewed ; 
found outside a large concourse of people to 
receive us, who hurrahed, shook hands, &c. ; 
and, when we got into the carriage, insisted 
upon taking tho horses off, and drawing us 
home. When we had proceeded half up the 
quay, however, I prevailed upon them to 
put the horses to again, and having provided 
myself with a pound’s worth of silver, scat- 
tered it all for a scramble among my escorters, 
and got quietly home. Had promised Stan- 
ton of the “ Morning Register ” to try and 
furnish him with as correct a notice of my 
speech as I could muster up from recollection, 
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and after dinner went to Bachelor’s Walk 
for that purpose. Found there emissaries 
from the other morning’ papers waiting with 
the same design upon me, but referred them 
all to Stanton, who had promised me to give 
them slips from his copy. Having dispatched 
off my report (the devil waiting in the room 
the greater part of the time while I wrote 
it), dressed for my mother’s party, which I 
foimd already assembled. Sung to them, 
and did the honours as well as fatigue would 
let me. O’Connell’s daughter (Mrs. Fitz- 
Simon, a very nice person) among the 
guests. Did not get to bed till late. 

16th. Dined at Crampton’s, to meet Sir 
H. and Lady Emily Hardinge. Bessy asked, 
but did not go. No one else but Mr. Wood. 
Sir Henry very agreeable and communicative. 
Among other things, in speaking of the Duke 
of Wellington’s powers of letter-writing, 
mentioned that those letters in the affair 
with Lord Winchilsea (in which Hardinge 
was his second) were written off at the 
moment with pencil, on being called out of 
the House of Lords by Hardinge as the 
negotiation went on. Said also, that the 
night he went to the Duke to tell him there 
was nothing left for them but to fight, he 
found the Duke in bed and asleep. It was 
then one o’clock; and after waking him, and 
mentioning what must be done, the Duke 
coolly said, “ Veiy well; see that I am 
called early enough in the morning ; ” and, 
turning round, betook himself to sleep again. 
A good deal of conversation on general 
politics, and Hardinge unreserved on every 
subject. In the evening, as he and I stood 
together, talking of the present state of 
parties, he said, “A strange position ours 
(meaning the Ministry) is at this moment : 

in the first place .” Here we were 

provokingly interrupted by Crampton’s com- 
ing to tell us that a young lady was going to 
play the harp ; by which unlucky contretemps 
the Secretary was stopped in his revelations, 
and I lost (as Grumio says) " many things 
of worthy memory, which now shall die in 
oblivion, and I return unexperienced to my 
grave.” Had settled this evening with Cas- 
sidy (the brother of a new acquaintance of 


mine who has invited me down to his house 
at Monastereven to meet Judge Johnson) 
that I would join him and Mr. Murphy (the 
Murphy who spoke so well at the meeting) 
in a chaise to-morrow morning to Monaster- 
even. One of my great objects has been to 
have an opportunity of conversing with 
Judge Johnson on the subject of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald; and Mr. Cassidy, in 
whose neighbourhood Johnson lives, has 
arranged our meeting for me. Sir H. Har- 
dinge, by-the-bye, complimented me on my 
speech far more than I could have expected 
from such a quarter. 

17th. Started before eleven. Murphy a 
well-informed, agreeable man. Mentioned 
Lord Plunket saying of Lord Lyndhurst 
(whom he lilies), u Indifference is the vice 
of that man’s mind.” Stopped at Kildare 
to look at the spot where Lord Edward’s 
cottage (Conolly’s Lodge P) once stood. No 
trace of it now. It adjoined the castle ; the 
passage to it up a narrow, dirty lane. Went 
from thence to call upon a man of the name 
of Garry, a farmer, who was one of Lord 
Edward’s captains in 1798. A fine, grave, 
handsome, and intelligent-spoken old fellow, 
who showed, by the way in which he spoke 
of passing events, that the fire of ’98 was not j 
quite extinct in him. “ It is of the Kingdom 
of God (he said) I have now alone to think; i 
but still, to the last moment of my life, it j 
will always give me pleasure to hear of the 
downfall of despotism.” Arrived at Monas- j 
tereven between four and five. Went to old j 
Mr. Cassidy’s, and having left Murphy (who j 
is his son-in-law) and the younger Cassidy i 
there, proceeded to the house of my host, {. 
about a mile and half from Monastereven. 
Joined at dinner by Mr. and Mrs. Murphy, j 
Miss Cassidy, &c. &c. Music in the even- 
ing. Excellent people, and all of them 
(except Murphy) as good rebels as need be. 
Murphy, who, it is evident, has an eye to 
getting on by English Whig interest, differs 
altogether from the radical views of his 
brothers-in-law. 

18th. Walked with Cassidy in his garden 
before breakfast. Much talk with him 
about the state of Ireland at present. Re- 
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sumed the subject we had already spoken of 
after dinner yesterday, namely, the chance 
(or rather, as he thinks, certainty) of my 
being’ brought in for some Irish county, if I 
' should desire it. Murphy said yesterday that 

1 it was the general talk of everybody on the 
i day after the meeting. The elective power in 
j Ireland now so constituted that none but 
i candidates on popular principles are likely 
j henceforward to succeed ; the ten-pound 

1 freehold system having given the power of 
j voting to a class of men on whom public 
] opinion directly acts, namely, the shopkeepers 
| and small farmers. Left Cassidy in the 
j garden for somo time, and on returning saw 
! with him a short, slight figuro (the back 
turned towards me), with a light step, and 
dressed in a neat blue frock and a foraging 
cap. Though aware that Judge Johnson was 
! expected, I could hardly suppose that this 
slight boyish figure could be the venerable 
eighty-year-old judge ; but so it was. After 
breakfast a good deal of conversation with 
| him, which I have made memorandums of 
i elsewhere. Drove out in Cassidy’s open 
i carriage with him, Mrs. C., and Judge John- 
i son; went to see Moore Park, and from 
j thence to Johnson’s house. He had already 
| explained to me Lord Edward’s views with 
i respect to the best mode of training the 
j people to arms ; having observed, while in 
| America, that the Indians, who are the best 

1 marksmen (with the rifle) in the world, 
brought their eye and hand to this perfection 
by practising with bows and arrows from 
childhood ; this method not only saving the 
expense of powder and shot (which they 
could of course by no means afford), but en- 
abling them equally well to attain that 
sympathy between the eye and head which 
makes the good marksman, and which, after 
such practice, they could in a fortnight 
transfer to the use of the rifle. Lord 

1 Edward’s' notion was to introduce this 
j habit among the young Irish. In connec- 
! tion with this, I may mention a curious 
instance of the readiness with which even 
| the fairest men allow themselves to misre- 
| present things, either for the sake of a joke, 

1 or merely to surprise their hearers. In 

talking to me of Johnson, in Dublin, William 
Curran said, “He has some odd whims, 
which you must be on your guard against ; 
for instance, he thinks that the salvation of ! 
Ireland is to be brought about by bows and \ 
arrows.” This, of course, made me stare, j 
which is all perhaps it was intended for; j 
but the suppression of all that lends ration- j 
ality to Johnson’s plan makes tho whole | 
difference both in the force and truth of the 
statement. It is certainly quite true, how- 
ever, that J ohnson’s head runs upon military 
matters in a way most strange (to say the 
least of it) in an ex-judge of eighty. As 
soon as we got to his house, he took me into 
the library to show me the sort of short rifle 
which Lord Edward recommended instead j 
of the long unwieldy one used by the Ameri- ! 
cans and Indians ; also the kind of pike j 
contrived either by Lord E. or Johnson ! 
himself, to bo used in popular warfare, as at | 
once the most effective and portable. This j 
pike, the handle of which is immensely long, 
but, from being hollow, extremely light, 
divides in two when not meant for use, and 
can thus bo conveniently strapped to one 
shoulder while the small rifle is slung on the 
other, leaving the hands of the soldier per- 
fectly free. It was curious to see the little 
old judge, in an erect posture, and with an 
eye full of fire (as if anticipating the sort of 
use that was to be made of tho weapon), 
slinging the rifle over his shoulder to show 
me with what ease it could bo carried. His 
history is remarkable. He was originally 
one of the Whig followers of Grattan, &c., 
in the cause of Irish independence; but on*! 
an occasion, as he himself explained to me, 
when a motion for the relief of the Catholics ! 
was brought forward under the influence of 
the Government (1783), and was defeated 
by the Whigs insidiously recommending, as 
he said, the Catholics to couple Reform with 
their politics, he so much resented, according 
to his own account, this double dealing, that 
without any hesitation he accepted offers 
made to him by the Government to join 
them, and continued from thenceforward 
attached to Castle politics. “ In fact,” said 
he, with great naivete, “ we were all jobbers 

— : 
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■ at that time.” For his vote for the Union 
i he was made a judge, and now holds a pen- 
sion from the Government of 1500/. a year, 
! which enables him to publish pamphlets in 
j Paris, recommending separation from Eng- 
t land. Our drive altogether very agreeable, 
j 19th. Chaise at the door at eight, being 
obliged to return to town, to attend as col- 
| lector to a Catholic charity sermon. Cassidy 
i accompanied me as far as Monastereven. 
j Pressed me on tho subject of coming into 
! Parliament, and said he would answer for 
j there being such a requisition to me, in case 
j of a vacancy, as I should find it difficult to 
refuse. Showed me a letter to him from 
O’Connell on the proposed system of agita- 
tion, which he had just answered, telling 
O’Connell that he thought the .Repeal of the 
Union ought not yet to be brought forward ; 
but that grievances on grievances should bo 
thrust in tho Government’s face, till at length 
the English themselves should be wearied 
out, and feel quito as ready to separate as 
the Irish. At all events. Cassidy told him 
that if the question of Repeal was to bo 
urged, ho (O’Connell) would do it more harm 
! than good by putting himself at the head of 
S it. This I quito agreed with him in. The 
| day a most desperate one ; almost blown out 
| of the crazy chaises ; but amused myself on 
1 the way by composing a squib against Galt’s 
u Life of Byron,” which that wretched thing 
! richly deserves. Arrived a little after two, 
and proceeded to Dominick Street Chapel, 
where I was introduced into the preacher’s 
room, and found cake and wine prepared. 
Learned that Bessy, Nell, and the boys were 
already in the chapel. The sermon in an 
j austere spirit, demanding charity to the poor 
I as a right. The collection followed, which 
! I began by putting 1/. in the plate, and had 
I to stand a pretty good staring from all the 
j other contributors. At the end I was told 
that an old lady who could not come to the 
j plate had reserved her money for the purpose 
: of giving it to me, and begged that I would 
J come to her, which I did ; and the poor lady, 

| who was nearly blind, all but hugged me, to 
j the amusement of the bystanders. Bessy, 
&c. invited up to the priest’s room, where 


vfce, were introduced to several other priests, 
all very well-mannered and amiable-looking 
men. > On coming out to walk home, we 
found almost the wholo congregation waiting ! 
for us in the street. They took off their 
hats respectfully to us, and the greater part 
of them followed us the wholo way to Abbey 
Street (in perfect silence, it being Sunday), 
and then took leave of us at the door. Was 
delighted to see that my poor mother was at 
the window and witnessed our escort. My 
sister Kate dined with us. 

21st.’ Dined at Crampton’s ; Sheilwasto i 
have come, but could not. In mentioning 
to Slieil how much I was pleased with tho 
rough, straightforward eloquence of a man 

who spoke at the meeting, named R , and 

how direct from his heart he appeared to me 
to speak, Sheil said, “ You must not be too 
much taken by that fellow : he is what we 
call here, a brewer’s patriot,* most of the 
great brewers having upon their establish- 
ment a regular patriot, who goes about 
among the publicans, talking violent politics, 
and so helps to sell the beer.” So much, 
indeed, have politics to do with trade in 
Dublin, that one very extensive brewer 
(whose name he mentioned) loBt all his 
customers by taking the side of the veto. 

22nd. Had written, on my return from 
Monastereven, to the Duke of Leinster, to 
say that I would come to Carton on Wed- 
nesday (to-day) if he would receive me ; but 
that Mrs. Moore (whom he had invited, to- 
gether with tho boys) would not be able to 
accompany me. Gave my squib to Conway 
for to-morrow night’s u Evening Post.” 
Started for Carton in a chaise about half- 
past three. Company at dinner besides the 
Duke and Duchess and Lord William, Lady 
Caroline Stanhope, the pretty Miss Stanhope, 
and the Miss Colmans. Music in the even- 
ing; Miss Column and myself, and the Duke 
at his double bass. My voice in very good 
force, and by no means thrown away upon 
ny audience. Miss Colman a very agreeable 
singer and guitarist. 

23rd. Started after breakfast in a chaise, 
and got to town between twelve and one. 
Saw a proof of my squib at the " Evening 


J 
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i Post ” Office at three, and despatched a slip 
off to tho “ Times ” for insertion. Saw Lut- 
trell, who arrived tho day before yesterday, 
and was to meet us at dinner to-day at Sir 
Ilemy Hardinge’s. Called upon (Bessy and 
myself) by the Cramptons to take us to the 
, Park to dinner. Company : Lord Brecknock, 
Archdeacon Singleton, Dr. Wood, &c. &c. 
Ilardinge very communicative after dinner. 

' lie told, as illustrative of the vicissitudes to 
i which a soldier’s life is subject, the circum- 
! stances of his lying to have his hand am- 
putated (aftor the wound he received at 
; Waterloo) in a wretched hovel on the road, 
i and then in a month after sleeping in one of 
! the royal beds (at St. Cloud, I believe) by 
tho particular desire of Blucher, who insisted 
j upon his choosing this gorgeous resting-place. 

I 24th. Had -been told that Mr. T. Browne, 

; the builder, of Bagot Street, knew a good 
! deal about Lord Edward, and was also in 
I possession of the dagger with which he 
: killed Ryan. Called upon him and found 
1 him at home ; a good deal of conversation, 
of which I have preserved notes elsewhere, 
i The dagger not to be found ; but he is con- 
tinuing his search for it. Mentioned Mrs. 

! Dillon (Shee’s aunt), and said the Berrills 
I could procure me access to her. Called upon 
the Berrills, and begged of the daughter to 
write to Mrs. Dillon (who lives at Bray) on 
I the subject. Dined at home. 

20th. Miss Berrill having arranged for 
me to go to Mrs. Dillon (at Bray) this morn- 
ing, called at Berrill’s between ten and 
; eleven, in a hired chariot (little Tom with 
! me), and, accompanied by Kate Berrill, pro- 
. ceeded to Bray. Day delightful. Mrs. 
Dillon, a fine specimen of an old patriotic 
: Irishwoman, between seventy and eighty ; 
and has lost her eyesight, but the mind and 
; the rebel spirit as fresh as ever. Her en- 
thusiasm in talking of Lord Edward, “ Ah, 
the sweet fellow I ” Have set down else- 
1 where memorandums of what she and her 
; daughter told me. Got home to Abbey 
! Street about five, and dined there. Have 
received a letter from Sir C. Morgan in the 
name of the Dawson Street Club (chiefly 
Catholic), to beg that I would fix a day to 


dine with them, but have declined on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of my time of de- 
parture. This is the third dinner that has 
been in contemplation for me ; one of the 
others being a mob feast, at six shillings a- 
head, which Jack Lawless wants to get up 
for me. And as a good contrast to this, 
Crampton tells me that the Kildare Street 
Club (which is deep Orange) had some in- 
tention of inviting me. 

27th. Have been petitioned these two 
days past to patronise the benefit of the 
managers at theAdelphi to-night, but being 
engaged at the Park, endeavoured to make 
that an excuse. However, the man has been 
so pressing that we consented to take a box, 
and I shall join Bessy and her party as soon 
as possible from the Park. Taken to dinner 
(Luttrell and I) by Crampton. The Duke 
of Northumberland (whom I used to know 
ages ago as Lord Percy) recognised me very 
kindly as an old acquaintance. Company : 
the Hardinges, Singletons, tho Dean of Emly, 
Sir John Byng, &£. Before we went out to 
dinner, one of tho aides-de-camp, Doyle, 
whispered me (evidently from authority) to 
get as near the Duchess as I could at dinner; 
but as I am not good at pusjiing, my attempts 
thereat failed. The Duchess played and 
Bung rather agreeably, after which my turn 
came, and then the Duchess sung with me 
one or two of my own duets. As soon as we 
saw that we could get away, Crampton and I 
slipped off and got to the theatre about the 
middle of the farce. There had been several 
cheerings during the night for Mr. Moore’s 
family; and now, after the first act of the 
farce, I got my greetings in a most enthusi- 
astic style, and was obliged to stand up and 
acknowledge the acclamations more than 
once. When we were coming out, too, the 
crowd were in attendance at the door, and I 
was obliged to make my way through hand- 
shakings and huzzas to the carriage. * Poor 
little Nell and her escorter were for some 
time separated from us by the dense wall of 
people that surrounded the carriage, and it was 
with some difficulty she got to us. One fel- 
low in the mob said, “Well, Mr. Moore, you’ll 
stay a little longer with us now, won’t you ? ” 
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28tli. Have been lucky enough to find 
out Murphy, the man in whose house Lord 
Edward was taken, and who, they told me, 
had died long since in America ; while all 
the while he has been living quietly in the 
same unlucky Thomas Street, though not in 
the same house. So difficult is it to come 
at facts ! Have taken notes of my conver- 
sations with him elsewhere. Dined at Lady 
Morgan’s : company, Luttrell, Sheil, Curran, 
Wallace, and Sheil’s new wife. Bessy and 
Nell came in the evening. Had music. 

29th. Occupied in preparing for our de- 
parture. It had been my intention (at least 
j wish) to return by Bristol, as the saving in 
fatigue and expense would have been con- 
siderable, and Bessy on both accounts de- 
sired it very much ; but the weather had 
become so invariably stormy, that I, at last, 
decided for Holyhead. Dined in Abbey 
Street, and took leave of my dearest mother 
(who was, of course, sadly down at the pros- 
pect of losing us) about ten o’clock, having 
ordered a job coach to come in the morning 
to take us to Howth. Altogether our visit 
has been a most happy one. My mother and 
Nell had known little of my excellent Bessy 
but through my report of her, it being now 
fifteen years since they had (for a very few 
weeks, and living in separate houses) any 
opportunity of knowing her. They have 
now, however, had her with them as one of 
themselves, and the result has been what I 
never could double it would be. Her de- 
voted attention to my mother, her affection 
to dear Nell, all was in the best spirit of 
amiableness and good sense. Being better 
able to see than I could all the little things, 
in the way of comfort, that my poor mother's 
establishment wants, she has, in the nicest 
and most delicate way, procured them, and 
made a few pounds do wonders in this way. 
The two boys, too, have been a great delight 
to my mother. Young Mulvaney has painted 
a picture of her for me, with Tom leaning 
on her lap ; and Lever has done a very suc- 
cessful portrait of dear Russell, taking his 
idea of the attitude, &c., from my song of 
“ Love is a hunter boy.” 

30th. Off from Abbey Street before eight, 


and arrived at Howth some time before the 
packet was ready to start. A good deal 
alarmed by a horse that broke loose with a 
cart, and ran in all directions about the pier. 
Our captain was Bessy’s old favourite, 
Stevens, with whom she sailed the last time 
she came over to Ireland. Found both him 
and our passage very agreeable, the latter 
not six hours’ duration. He insisted on our 
dining at his house ; and wo passed a very 
comfortable day with him and Mrs. Stevens. 
Was lucky enough to get the inside of the 
coach to ourselves to Shrewsbury. Slept at 
Spencer’s. 

October 1 st. The morning wet, but cleared 
up when we got out of Anglesey; and nothing 
could be more delicious than all the rest 
of the dfr ; our journey lying through such 
a series of pictures, and Bessy had never 
before seen the Menai Bridge. Arrived at 
Shrewsbury in time for tea, and a very 
comfortable night’s rest, our whole party 
having enjoyed themselves thoroughly. 

2nd. Thought ourselves lucky in again 
getting the inside of the coach for Worcester ; 
but found that it stopped, for two hours, half 
way, where we were to he taken up by 
another coach. On this coach coming in, 
there turned out to be a hitch about the 
places, as it was quite full, and they were 
going to forward us in what they called a 
car ; but on my making a little piece of work, 
they dispossessed the other passengers, and 
we proceeded in the coach to Worcester^ 

3rd. Started in a chaise, and travelled 
post the rest of the way home to Sloperton, 
where we arrived before six o’clock : a beauti- 
ful evening to welcome us; and all kissed 
and congratulated each other on the safe and 
happy termination of our agreeable excursion. 

4th. Foimd the whole neighbourhood in 
a paroxysm of dancing and dining, which 
was anything but what I wished, as quiet 
and hard work were now indispensable to 
me after ray late ruinous run of idleness. 
Bessy, however, having been so long in 
arrears with all the neighbours in the way 
of visiting, and her health and spirits being 
now, thank God, so much better than I have 
seen them for years, I thought it a pity not 
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Ao tcike advantage of her mood, and so went 
on idling* again, as usual. 

8th. In talking* to Watson Taylor about 
Lord Edward, he took occasion to assure me 
that Lord Camden was, in Ireland, con- 
stantly out-voted in his wish for a more 
moderate system of government, by Clare 
and Castlereagh. 

9th to. 16th. Busy, as far as people will 
let me, with my “ Life of Lord Edward” 
and the “ Summer Fete ” for Power. One 
of these mornings my darling Bessy came to 
me, with her eyes full of tears, bringing 
some lines written down, half prose and half 
poetry, which had come into her head, as 
she lay awake thinking of our dear lost 
Anastasia. I could not help crying myself 
in reading them, and was sorry I lqgher tear 
the paper. 

20th. Have been invited to Watson 
Taylor’s to meet the Duchess of Kent and 
young Victoria. 

2‘lrd. Walked into Devizes, Watson 
Taylor having fixed for me to be there at 
three, to be taken by him to Earl Stoke. 
Got to Earl Stoke about four. Rather 
amused with being behind the scenes to see 
the fuss of preparation for a royal reception. 
About half past five the Duchess and Princess 
arrived ; found that Sir J. Conroy, their at- 
tendant, was an old acquaintance of mine. 
No guests to-day at dinner but myself, Lady 
Theodosia Hall, and Fisher (the Duchess’s 
chaplain) ; this being a private day. Music 
in the evening. The Duchess sung a duet 
or two with the Princess Victoria, and seve- 
ral very pretty Gorman songs by herself. 
One or two by Weber and Hummel, parti- 
cularly pretty, and her manner of singing 
just what a lady’s ought to be. No attempts 
at' bravura or graces, but all simplicity and 
expression. I also sung several songs, with 
which her R. H. was pleased to be pleased. 
Evidently very fond of music, and would 
have gone on singing much longer if there 
had not been rather premature preparations 
for bed. 

I 24th. After breakfast proceeded to the 
little church on W. Taylor’s ground. The 
morning very fine, and the groups waiting 


under the shade of the trees for the arrival 
of the two carriages with the royal ladies, 
&c., made a very pretty picture. Sat in the 
same pew with their Royal Highnesses. 
Fisher, the oflieiator. After luncheon went 
to view the farm, &c . ; the ladies in the car- 
riages, and I walking with the young 
Taylors. Large party at dinner ; Lord and 
Lady Sidmouth, the Members for Devizes 
and the county, the Mayor, &c. ,* none of the 
ladies of the neighbourhood asked, from the 
invidious difficulty, of course, of making a 
selection. Great anxiety for music in the 
evening, but the Duchess very prudently (it 
being Sunday), and veiy much to my satis- 
faction, protested against it. 

25th. After breakfast the Duchess ex- 
pressed a wish for a little more music, and 
she and the Princess and myself sung a good 
deal. The Duchess sung over three or four 
times with me, "Go where Glory waits 
thee,” pronouncing the words very prettily, 
and altogether singing it more to my taste 
than any one I ever found. Repeated also 
her pretty German songs, and veiy graciously 
promised me copies of them, having inti- 
mated how much she shoujd like to have 
copies of those songs I had sung for her. At 
two their R. II. ’s took their leave for Salis- 
bury, and I soon after departed for Devizes, 
on my way to Locke’s, where Bessy was to 
meet me, to pass a few days; an old promise. 
Company at Locke’s, the David Macdonalds. 
Had a good deal of convlrsation this morn- 
ing with my old butt, Lord Sidmouth, who 
recognised me with great courtesy, referred 
to the times of our first meeting, five and 
twenty years ago, at Miles P. Andrews’s, 
and at Mr. Gosling’s, and talked a good deal 
of poor Lady Donegal. Repeated to me, as 
words which he thought would do very well 
for me to set to music, some very spirited | 
lines (from the German *, I believe) ad- J 
dressed by a warrior to his sword. I spoke 
of Lord Stowell (Lady Sidmouth’s father), 
and his opinion upon the question of Slave 
Grace (?), in opposition to that of Lord 

_______________ • 

* In reference to Koemer’s famous song pro- | 
bably. 
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Mansfield a few years ago, when he was 
turned eighty, showing such strength and 
dearness of intellect. So little, however, did 
Lord and Lady Sidmouth think him capable, 
at that time, of such an effort, that had they 
been consulted as to his undertaking it they 
would have most earnestly deprecated it. 
Quoted what a great American judge (?) 
had written to Lord Stowell concerning his 
Admiralty judgments, to the effect, that 
though the Americans had been naturally 
discontented with decisions so much against 
their interest during the war, his book had 
now become a portion of their Maritime 
Law. 

November 1st to 30th. From this till the 
12th of December, remained at home and at 
work, chiefly upon my " Life of Lord Edward/* 
my sole interruption, and a very agreeable 
one, being a visit from my old friend Cony, 
who came on the 19th to dinner. 21st. 
Took him (Bessy and I) to Bowles’s church, 
and lunched there ; Bowles full of alarm at 
the riots now spreading through the country. 
Henry Bushe’s account of his place to the 
Sinecure Committee, that he was " Resident 
Surveyor, with perpetual leave of absence.” 
" Don’t you do any work for it P ” "Nothing, 
but receive my salary four times a year.” 
" Do you receive that yourself? ” " No, by 
deputy.” 

December 1st to 12th. Preparing the first 
part (about half) of my MS. of " Lord Ed- 
ward ” for the press. 

13th. Started for town, taking Bessy to 
Buckhill in my way. Her health, I grieve 
to say, which has shown such signs of im- 
provement since our return from Ireland, 
has again within these few days given way 
and an attack of illness has at onco taken 
away almost all the good looks and strength 
she had gained. My companions on the 
coach, an M.P. (could not make out his 
name), and a gentleman who had been in 
the army. The former a staunch political 
economist and anti-slavery man ; the latter, 
upon most points differing with him, and 
their arguments the whole way through very 
amusing. By occasionally taking part with 
one and the other, I kept up the ball between 


them, and was appealed to with more defer-% 
ence and anxiety by each from their not 
knowing which I would agree with. The 
M.P., in talking of the late King, remarked 
how entirely he was forgotten, or, if at all 
remembered or mentioned, what a true view 
was now taken of his worthless character. 
He then quoted from my lines on the death 
of Sheridan, — 

“ Forgotten as fool, or remember'd as worse ; n 
saying, as he quoted them, " I forget who 
those lines were written by.” "They are 
Moore’s,” I answered. "True,” he replied, 
"they were said, I remember, to be Moore’s.” 
"I suppose,” remarked the Captain, "we 
shall have Tom Moore now coming into 
office.” "Oh no,” interrupted the political 
economist* in a tone that made me rather 
apprehensive of what was coming (the Ben- 
thamites being, to a man, deadly enemies 
of mine) ; and, though the Captain very good- 
naturedly put in a word for me, saying, 
"Why, he’s counted a very talented man in 
other ways than poetry,” I lost no time in 
putting an end to the topic by saying, " No, 

I don’t think it is at all likely,” and then 
started a fresh subject of conversation. Felt 
rather tempted to reveal myself to them 
before we parted, but did not. 

16th. Breakfasted with Rogers and Lord 
John, who was just entering upon his duties 
of Paymaster-General, his chief cashier being 
appointed to come and receive orders from 
him after breakfast. A veiy agreeable morn- 
ing. Dined with Lord Essex : company, 

| Sir G. Robinson, Hibbert, Luttrcll, and one 
or two more. Luttrell full of spleen at the 
new arrangements and reforms, and evidently 
thinks his own place in danger. Says that 
Lord Althoip is like the manager of a 
theatre before a tumultuous audience, bow- 
ing and scraping, and asking what is their 
pleasure, sometimes applauded, but the next 
moment getting a shower of oranges about 
his ears. His opinion of the state of the 
country very much what my own is. We 
are now hastening to the brink with a 
rapidity which, croaker as I have always 
been, I certainly did not anticipate. Called 

before dinner at the Holland’s, and saw 

* 
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•Lord Holland. Talked of my “life of Lord 
Edward,” and said he thought it was worth 
my while to consider whether I should pub- 
lish it just now, in the present ticklish state 
of Ireland, as I could not (he said) “do justice 
to Edward,” without entering into the ques- 
tion of resistance, and this, as things were 
going on now all over the world, was rather a 
perilous topic. I owned that it was rather an 
unlucky moment for such a book, but that it 
was not of my choosing, as I lmd begun the 
work before any of this excitement had oc- 
curred, and it must now take its chance. I 
must only endeavour to keep the tone of the 
book as cool and moderate as the nature of 
its subject would admit of. As to waiting 
till Ireland was quiet, that would, indeed, be 
like Horace’s Rusticus, waiting till the 
stream went by. 

17th. Called upon Sir Robert Doyle, 
who mentioned his having supped with his 
relative, Doyle of Dublin, the night before 
he (his relative) fought Provost Hutchinson. 
They were a very gay party ; and the host 
being dressed in a sort of loose coat, hand- 
somely embroidered (his intention being to 
go from the supper table to the ground) some 
one remarked how smart he was. “To be 
sure,” he answered, “it is but proper that I 
should dress for the Provost’s ball” Called 
upon Mrs. Shelley. Went to take leave of 
Rogers, who sends by me to Bessy a large 
paper copy of his most beautiful book, 
“Italy,” the getting up of which has cost 
him five thousand pounds. Told me of a 
squabble he has had with the publisher of it, 
who, in trying to justify himself for some 
departure from his original agreement, com- 
plained rather imprudently of the large sum 
of ready money he had been obliged to lay 
out upon it. “As to that,” said Rogers, “I 
shall remove that cause of complaint in- 
stantly. Bring me your account.” The ac- 
count was brought ; something not much 
short of 1500J. “There,” said Rogers, 
writing a cheque for the whole sum, “I 
shall leave you nothing more to say upon 
that ground.” “Had I been a poor author 
(added Rogers, after telling me these circum- 
stances), I should have been his slave for 

life.” 1 lined at Lord Essex’s ; a most lordly 
party ; “myself the sole small Mister of the 
day;” the remaining seven being Lords Essex, 
Lansdowne, Brougham, Melbourne, Albe- 
marle, King, and Foley. * * * * Two of 
the cabinet ministers of our company came in 
hackney coaches, Brougham and Melbourne j 
the latter offered to take me homo in his 
fiacre , but I had already agreed to go with 
Lord Foley : and was not much better off, 
as his was an old crazy job. Set me down 
at Brookes’s. Brougham mentioned to-day 
that on the Princess of Wales’ coming over 
to England, it was a matter of discussion 
among a party, where Lady Charlotte Lind- 
say was, what one word of English her Royal 
Highness (who was totally ignorant of the 
language) should be first taught to speak- 
The whole company agreed that “yes” was 
the most useful word, except Lady Charlotte, 
who suggested that “no ” was twice as useful, 
as it so often stood for “yes.” This story 
Brougham said he once made use of in 
Court, in commenting on the manner in 
which a witness had said “no.” What 
suggested it to him now was my describing 
the manner in which Grattan said, “Why 
no,” one day when Rogers asked him 
whether he and I could manage another 
bottle of claret. 

18th. Started for home a quarter before 
nine. Found all well. 

19th to 29th. At work. Nothing strains 
and wearies attention so much as an artifi- 
cial man ; and the more I 9 knows, the more 
his power of boring is multiplied. 

30th to 31st. Here ends the year 1830, 
and here most gladly do I take leave of this 
melancholy book *, which I have never 
opened without a fear of lighting upon those 
pages of it that record the event to me the 
most saddening of my whole life j the only 
event that I can look back upon as a real 
irreparable misfortune ; the loss of my sweet 
Anastasia. 

January 3rd, 1831. Dined at Bowood. 
Company, Lord Duncan and son, and Miss 
Fox. Lord D. after dinner complained to 

* Meaning the MS. volume in which this year 
was recorded. — Ed. 
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me of the state of the Scotch representation, 
! and gave me a much clearer idea of its abuses 
; than I had before conceived. To show the 
i value of votes, he told me that he himself 
! had a year or two since got for a property 
| which did not bring him in much above 150/. 
i a year, 15,000/. of money, all for the votes 
! that formed a part of it. * * * 

London, Jan. 2nd, 1831. 

I have been for a long timo exceedingly 
; sorry for the over- vehemence of manner in 
: which I addressed you on the unfortunate 
j subject which has divided our opinions. 

I With unaltered sentiments on the question, 

; though it would be worse than useless to re- 
; argue it, with no bias from others,, and with 
! no concern about others except that they 
i may know my regard for you, I ask you to 
forgive me for having forgotten in the warmth 
of my zeal that even in a just cause, and a 
just one I still consider it, a mild tone of 
remonstrance was due to such a friend. It 
gave me a pang to reflect on this truth when 
I recollected our last happy meeting. Your 
kind heart, I trust, will draw a veil over our 
difference: with a delicacy worthy of yourself, 
you have forborne to retaliate on the subject 
of that difference. With equal generosity, 
you will give me the hand of friendship once 
more ; and it will be no apostasy from our 
creed and feelings on either side to be again, 
as before, on terms of sincere cordiality. 

I should have conveyed to you my regret 
on this subject long ago; but though you 
would not have misconstrued my motives for 
wishing a reconcilement, the misjudging 
majority of the world would have imputed 
them to my fear of your castigation in the 
forthcoming volume. In reality I had no 
such fear, not from undervaluing your po- 
lemic powers, but from a conviction that 
you would rather be warned by my warmth 
of manner than led to copy it. It was neces- 
sary, however, that I should wait for the 
appearance of your work; and now that it 
has come out, your conduct has touched me 
a thousand times more than even your wit 
could have wounded me. 

I leave to your sense and taste to moke 


whatever use of this letter you may think 
most proper; but if I may hope for that 
happiness, the most simple token of my being 
restored to your regard would be for you to 
come the next time you are in town to the 
Literary Union, of which you are an honor- 
ary member, and I should manage to have a 
select company, who would be but too proud 
to dino with so honoured a guest. Praising 
you, my dear Moore, is bringingcoalsto New- 
castle, but allow me to trust that I am not 
permanently alienated from so much worth 
and genius, and that I may still call myself 
I your affectionate friend, 

(Signed.) T. Campbell. 

To Thos. Moore, Esq. 

P. S. — I have left my grand new house, 
being like his Grace of Wellington, out of 
office, aud not yet settled in permanent 
lodgings, so that I almost live at the 
Literary Union Club-House, Waterloo 
Place, 

17th. A letterfrom the Duke of Leinster 
on the subj ect of my “ Life of Lord Edward f 9 
written, as he says, at the request of Lady 
Campbell, to beg I would postpone the 
publication, and adding that he agrees with 
her as to the expediency of doing so. 

19th. Answered the Duke of Leinster, 
saying that I felt myself committed to the 
publication, nor could I agree with Lady 
Campbell or his Grace in their views of ite 
postponement, adding, that those persons 
who had given me the materials and had 
therefore, perhaps, the best right to inter- 
fere with my task, had by no means done so, 
but left me to pursue my own discretion and 
views in it. 

20th. Lord L. walked part of the way 
home with me. Asked me (first time this 
long while) how I was getting on with 
Lord Edward; a ticklish subject now 
between us, as, of course, anything likely to 
aflect the present state of Ireland is, from his 
ministerial responsibility, of double interest 
and importance to him. If anything, indeed, 
could make me sacrifice my own viewa^and 
in some respects, I think) character on the 
point, it would be the gentle and considerate 
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delicacy with which he has refrained, not 
only from urging, but even from hinting, 
what I know must be his anxious wishes on 
the subject. Discussed togethor all sorts 
of things ; how long the Ministry would 
be likely to stay in; what class of poli- 
ticians would most probably succeed them ; 
what extent of reform would satisfy the 
people, &c. &c. Reminded him of what I 
had predicted to him when he was last in 
office, that we should thenceforth see a 
quick succession of ministers, as was the 
case in France before the Revolution ; calling 
in fresh doctors as the patient grew worse 
and more restless, seeking a new change of 
position, &c. We both agreed that the next 
change would be in the Radical direction, 
and that the day of the Ultra-Tories was 
gone. Found to-day a curious instance of 
floridness in Jeremy Taylor*: “Celibate, 
like a fly in the Heart of an apple, dwells in 
perpetual sweetness, but sits alone.” * * * 
29th. Received the “ Quarterly Review,” 
with the article of my second volume of 
“Byron.” From Murray’s interest in the 
work and Lockhart’s previously expressed 
admiration of it, I did not much expect 
(though never of course sure of such critics) 
anything like hostility. He has, however, 
not gone to much expense of praise. In 
acknowledging the receipt of it to Murray, 

I have said something to this effect : “It is 
evidently well meant towards all the three 
parties concerned — the parson, the under- 
taker, and the body; and the reviewer, 
whoever he may be, is as generous towards 
myself as his nature would admit of. In 
short, I feel about it as Dogberry did about 
another sort of favour, t. e. ‘Give God thanks, 
and make no boast of it.’ ” 

30th. Walked out to Bowood, wishing 
to see Lady L. before her departure, and 
also to consult a Spanish dictionary for the 
purpose of correcting a letter in that language 
of Lord Edward’s. Had a long conversation 


* Sermon on the Marriage King, part 1. — “ Ce- 
libate, like the fly in the heart of an apple, dwells 
in a perpetual sweetness, but sits alone, and is con- 
fined and dies in singularity.” 


I with her, and came away (as I always do) 
more and more impressed with the excellent 
qualities of her mind and heart ; even her 
very faults are but the selvage of fine and 
sound virtues. 

February 3rd. An attack in the “ Times,” 
to my great surprise, upon the second volume 
of “Byron ; ” an attack, too, the most mis- 
chievous that could be made, as seizing 
upon what is certainly the least safe part of 
the volume, in this island of saints, — the 
account of Byron’s Italian loves. Sat down 
and wrote a letter to Barnes, expostulating a 
little upon this perfidy; but when it was 
written, threw it in the tire. 

8th. A letter from my sister Ellen, con- 
taining an alarming account of my dear 
! mother's state of health, from an attack 
brought on by the late severe weather. My 
first impulse was to start immediately for 
Dublin; but as Crampton (who had been 
attending her) had not written, Bessy 
thought it better for me to wait ; particularly 
as the effect the news had had upon me, 
in bringing on one of my convulsive fits of 
sobbing, had considerably weakened me. 

9th. No letter, which we looked upon as 
favourable. 

10th. A letter from Crampton, the com- 
mencement of which represented my mother 
as in a state which twenty-four horns must 
decide one way or other, for life or for death. 
The postscript, however, written the follow- 
ing day, announced that she had then rallied, 
and was in “a fairway of recovery.” This, 
of course, tranquillised us considerably. 

11th. A letter from Ellen, written on the 
night of the day on which Crampton had 
despatched his postscript, saying that in a few 
hours more our dear mother would have 1 
passed tranquilly from this life, and en- 
treating me to come to her (Ellen) as soon 
as possible. Started at two o’clock, in a 
chaise, intending to get to Worcester that 
night ; but on reaching Chippenham, deter- 
mined to go by Bath. At Bath took the 
Bristol mail to Birmingham, and travelled all 
night. Nothing could be sweeter or more 
soothing than the sympathy of my dear Bessy 
on this occasion. 
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12th. Arrived at Birmingham between 


six and seven; breakfasted, and took the 
coach for Shrewsbury at half-past eight 
Dined and slept at Shrewsbury. 

13th. OIF in the coach for Holyhead at 
six. The day fine, and Wales in high 
beauty. In leaving Bangor, where we dined, 
were joined by a gentleman and his wife; 
proved to be Staunton, editor of the “ Dublin 
Morning Register.” Gave me the first in- 
telligence, which he had himself just re- 
ceived, of the arrangement between O’Con- 
nell and the Government on the subject of 
the pending trials ; seemed to think it very 
much of a giving in on the part of his brother 
agitators, and was evidently not a little 
pleased at it. Said they had been driving 
the machine too fast, and had come to a 
point where it was necessary for their own 
and the country’s safety to pull up. # * * 
He had himself been obliged to come to 
Wales out of the way of the law, and was 
now returning, as he told me, to avail him- 
self of the amnesty he seemed to anticipate 
for all agitators. On our arrival at Holy- 
head, being anxious, in my present state 
of mind, to get rid of all companionship, did 
not enter the inn, but called at Stevens’s 
(whom I found recovering from a bad illness) ; 
and finding that his packet sailed that night, 
begged him to arrange so that I could get on 
board before the other passengers. This he 
did very good-naturedly, and after having 
had some tea with him, I accompanied his 
steward (himself not being able to go to- 
night) on board the packet, where I betook 
myself instantly to my berth. Could not 
help feeling a faint hope (from there having 
been evidently nothing in the late Irish 
newspapers about my dear mother) that I 
should find all bettor on my arrival than I 
expected. And yet, to come in for the last 
painful scene would be more than I could 
well bear ; the suspense, altogether, dreadful. 

14th. A seven hours’ passage, during 
which I dozed a good deal. Waited till the 
! other passengers were off in the mail, and 
| then had a chaise to Dublin. Went to Bil- 
ton’s, and despatched a note to Ellen, bidding 
i her let me have a line by the bearer to say j 


if the worst was over, and at what time; 
telling her at the same time, that my mind 
was fully made up and composed on the 
subject. There is no telling what was my 
astonishment and delight when I received her 
answer to the following effect: — “ Can you 
ever forgive me for having made you take 
this long journey ? Our dearest mother has 
rallied most wonderfully, and will see you as 
soon as you come. You need have no dread’ 
of anything to shock you ; you will see no- 
thing but extreme weakness.” Hurried off 
to Abbey Street, and found my darling 
mother far better than I could have had* the 
slightest anticipation of. Her cheerfulness 
and power of mind, too, wonderful. When 
Crampton came to see her yesterday, she 
raised herself up smiling in the bed, and 
said, “Well, ‘Richard’s himself again;’” 
on which Crampton said, in his jocular way, 
“Ah, Mother Hubbard, I shall make a book 
about you;” and then both patient and 
doctor fell to laughing at each other. Twice 
has she, within these ten days (as Crampton 
expresses it), “fought off death;” and on 
Wednesday last, under the certainty that she 
had but a few hours to live, she had calmly 
and minutely given directions to Ellen with 
respect to all that was to be done about the 
funeral, &c. &c. Her delight at seeing me 
was evidently very great, though she ex- 
pressed strong anxiety and regret at the 
trouble and expense I had had in coming. 
Told me that she wished to give me before 
I left her the medal she had had struck off, 
with the date of my birth, as also my school 
and college medals. The animation and ex- 
cursiveness of her mind on all subjects quite 
! as great as ever. Went to call upon Cramp- 
ton, who, I found, had written to me by 
Thursday’s post, advising me not to come, 
as it was now not necessary. Saw my 
mother again before dinner. Company at 
Millikin’s, William Curran and Cuthbert 
Eccles. Story of Neilson (the famous United 
Irishman) meeting Reynolds, at the time he 
suspected him of having betrayed them, and 
hurrying him along to some retired place; 
then presenting a pistol at him, and saying, 
“What does that man deserve who could 
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betray such a cause as ours 


?” “To be shot 
through The head, ’ ’ answered Reynolds, so 
coolly as to disarm all Neilson’s suspicions, 
and to make him apologise for having even 
harboured them. This story evidently but 
another version of what Mrs.Meara has com- 
municated to me, and shows (if anything 
was wanting to show) the difficulty of ar- 
riving at facts through the various imagi- 
nations that have tried their skill on them. 
Story of the two United Irishmen going on 
some secret mission of great importance, and 
being pursued by soldiers, and blockaded in 
a small house to which they had fled for 
refuge. Their desperate defence, being well 
armed, till at length one of them received a 
wound which he felt to be mortal. He then 
said to his companion, “It is all over with 
me, but you may yet escape. I shall run 
out among the soldiers, as if trying to make 
ray escape ; and while their attention is en- 
gaged in putting me to death, you can be off 
by the back of the house.” He accordingly 
did so, and his comrade escaped, and suc- 
ceeded in achieving the object of their mis- 
sioh. 

15th. Passed a great part of the morn- 
ing witli my motW, &hd E&te, and Ellen. 


Lord Anglesey, and advised me to do so, as I 
the omission of it would be considered poll- j 
tically meant. 

lOth. Sat some time with my mother ! 
who appears to mo even better than when I ' 
came. Spoke to me of my letters to her ■ 
and her wish that I should seal them up ! 
myself, and write upon them that they were I 
to bo the property of Ellen after her death. ! 
“They belong to you, my dear Tom,” she ' 
said, “but this wish of mine I know you ! 
will not have any objection to.” I told her j 
she had already known this, and that all I ! 
should want with these letters would be to i 
look over them, some time or other, for tho 
purpose of ascertaining such dates and facts 
as might assist me in a memoir of my own 
life, which I look to leaving behind me as a 
legacy. In the course of our conversation, 
she said, “Well, my dear Tom, I can say, I 
with my dying breath, that you have from j 
the first to the last done your duty, and far | 
more, indeed, than your duty, by me and all I 
connected with you. At least I can say eo 1 
from my heart.” Went to Millikin’s, and j 
had some conversation with Curran and 
Peter Burrowes about young Emmett, and 
the part Plunket took on his trial. Bur- 

i . v. a. x\ e 
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, Some conversation with old Peter Burrowes. rowes seemed to he decidedly of opinion that 
Agreed with me in opinion that O’Connell j Plunket could not have refused the brief 


/had done more harm to the cause of Liberty J Government, though he might have molded; 
in Ireland than its real friends could repair f perhaps, speaking to evidence / oimost Jill- 

\ mediately after, too, Plunket came into place. 
It was not true (I think he said) that Finn - 


within the next half century ; and mentioned 
what Grattan had said of him, that “ He was 
a had subject, and a worse rebel.” This is 
admirable ; true to the life, and in Grattan’s 
happiest manner. The lurking appreciation 
of a good rebel which it implies is full of 
humour. Dined with Crampton : no one but 
Curran. Told me he had a manuscript of 
his father’s, treating of Irish affairs, which 
he had had some idea of using when he wrote 
his Life, but did not ; that it was much at 
! my service if it could he of any use to me. 

! When O’Connell, in his last speech, on 
| Sunday, said, “I am open to conviction,” 
some one in the crowd said, “And to judg- 
ment, I hope,” (in allusion to the trials he 
has slipped himself out of). Curran asked 
me whether I had yet left my name with 


ket had been acquainted with young Emmett. 
The passage in the printed speech of Emmett, 
where he is made to call Plunket “ that 
viper,” &c., was never spoken by Emmett, 
and tho secret of its finding a place there 
was owing, Curran said, to the following 
circumstance. The person who took down 
the speech at the trial was, I think, McNally, 
the son of the barrister, and be had after- 
wards some conversation with Emmett in 
the prison. It was during that conversation 
that Emmett, in speaking of Plunket, used 
those expressions, which McNally intro- 
duced subsequently in the speech. Peter 
Burrowes spoke of the wonderful strength 
and resolution of Emmett in standing so long 
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(twelve hours, I think), through all the 
fatigue and anxiety of the trial, and then 
delivering that noble speech with sueli energy 
before the pronouncing of sentence. Left my 
name at the Castle for Lord Anglesey. 

17th. Have been preparing my dear 
mother for my leaving her, now that I see 
her so much better. She is quite reconciled 
to my going, and said this morning, "Now, 
my dear Tom, don’t let yourself be again 
alarmed about mo in this manner, nor hur- 
ried away from your homo and business.” 
She then said she must, before I left her this 
morning, give me her wedding-ring as her 
last gift; and accordingly sending for the 
little trinket-box in which she kept it, she 
herself put the ring on my finger. Dined 
quietly in Abbey Street with dear Nell on 
some salt fish and biscuits: expected that 
Kate would join us, but she didn’t. Sat and 
talked with my mother in the evening. 
Found a card at my hotel from Lord An- 
glesey for Sunday, with a note from Lord 
Forbes, saying that Lord A. sent me a card 
for Sunday, but wished particularly I should 
dine with him on Tuesday, when he would 
have a pleasant party to meet me. Very 
sorry it so happens, but I cannot stay beyond 
Saturday. 

18th. Wrote my excuses to Forbes in- 
stead of to the aide-de-camp in waiting, and 
soon after received a card of invitation for 
to-day . Made sundry arrangements for my 
departure to-morrow, devoting as much time 
to my dearest mother besides as I could 
manage. Ought to have mentioned that I 
breakfasted with old Ogilvie, who, luckily 
for me, was at the moment in Dublin, having 
come up with an address to Lord Anglesey. 
A good deal of conversation about Lord 
Edward j made him repeat much of what 
he had before told me. * * * Said he 

had recollected a batch of papers in London 
which he thought might bo useful to me, and 
if I was going to town myself he would in- 
trust the key of the escritoire , where they 
were, to me. Answered that I would most 
willingly take London in my way home for 
that purpose. Called to pay a visit to the 
priest (Mr. O’Connell) who comes occasion- 


ally to pray with my mother ; a well man- 
nered and intelligent man, whom I found 
lodged in a very handsome apartment of the 
house attached to the chapel in Dominick 
Street, and his room ornamented with several 
small casts from the statues of Michael An- 
gelo, &c., which he had lately brought with 

him from Italy. Called upon Mr. , the 

editor of the u Freeman’s Journal,” -whom I 
had never before seen, but whom I wished 
to thank for his civilities to my mother. 
Talked of the Repeal question, he being one 
of the most furious of the repealers. Told 
him frankly, and at some length, my opinion 
of the injury that has been done to the cause 
of Irish liberty by this premature and most, 
ill-managed effort of O’Connell's. Time, 
and the spirit rising in England, as well as 
over all Europe, is fast ripening that general 
feeling of independence of which Ireland, at 
her own time, may take advantage. The 
same principle is also in full progress towards 
removing, without any effort of hers, some 
of the worst grievances that weigh her 
down. The Church, for instance, which 
would be just now fought for, against any 
such attack as O’Connell’s, with the whole 
Protestant force of the empire, would, if left 
to the natural operation of the revolution 
principle, be put aside, in due time, without 
any difficulty ; England herself leading the 
way by getting rid of, or at least lowering, 
her own establishment. This was the great 
struggle for which the energies of Ireland 
ought to have been reserved. In assailing 
the enormous abuses of the Irish establish- 
ment, Catholics would have been joined by 
ditsenters, and in the pursuit of this common 
object that amalgamation would have taken 
place between them, that nationalised feeling, 
without which (as O’Connell’s failure has 
shown) it is in vain for Ireland to think of 
making head against England. In another 
way, too, they had done injury by exposing 
the poverty of their cause in the way of 
talent and intellect j this ferment not.having 
been able to throw up a single man of ability. 

* * * All this (coming from one who, he 

could not doubt, felt strongly, and even 
greenly , about Ireland) seemed to astonish 
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]yf r< exceedingly. To tlie Castle at 

seven ; the party (little more than Lord A.’s 
own family and household) consisting of old 
Colonel Armstrong, Skinner, a Mr. St. 
George, who had been the bearer of an 
address to Lord A., and myself; those of the 
family being, the three young Pagets, Lord 
! Forbes, Baron Tuyll, and Captain Williams. 

I Lord Anglesey leaned upon me in to dinner, 

I and placed me next him. Abundance of 
| conversation between us about the state of 
! Ireland, O’Connell, the durability of the 
present ministry, &c. &c., and nothing could 
be more frank and communicative than he 
was on all these subjects. Told me not a 
bad anecdote of Lord Cloncurry, who, in 
coming to town the other day, was upset in 
I the snow, and some fellows on the road lend- 
! ing their assistance, he was quickly set right 
I again, on which he said to them, “ Thank 
j you, my lads . Now I shall treat you as 
' O'Connell does “Oh long life to your 


I honour for that,” they exclaimed with great 
tat 'were rather taken aback when Loid 

"hand to ^next \n town, yon must come to me.” Had 


Dutch painters, which she thinks would suit 
his purpose. The great John said, without 
minding the painters, “ Pray, isn’t Lady 
Morgan a very good cook P ” I answered I 
did not know; but why did he ask. “Be- 
cause,” said he, u if she would do something 
in that line.” u AVhy, you don’t mean,” ex- 
claimed I, “ that she should write a cookeiy 
book for you!” “ No,” answered John 
coolly, “ not so much as that ; but that she 
should re-edit mine,” (Mrs. Rundell’s, by 
which he has made mints of money). Oh, 
that she could have heard this with her own 
ears ! Here ended my negotiation for her 
Ladyship. 

24th. Breakfasted with Rogers. He had 
told Lord John I was to be with him, and 
soon after he had breakfasted he came. “I 
was wishing,” he said, in his quiet way, "to 
have you come to my house (his official 
house); but then I have no beds up, and 
they tell me I am such a bird of passage 
there, that I don’t know what to do about 
it. However, if I am still in when you are 


] a crown O’CotmeW takes more horn you, \ ‘Mvv. WuA 

been such rood MM II I ton. IfM glad to** back ^ 

/W,- W- " TAo follow* frit j SOth, iV th, &c. From this time, hi 

/ t/r& jfiffi c?f S/rffir, of /?*>£ sos/fe?- / /a f Stir f?S/e/ of J JWJTMJned QUJCUV^ J 

/ tAzag- else into the bargain. Jn talking of / home, working at my "Ps/ie of fold fd-( 
the Repeal question , J told him of my scene j ward, ff and occasionally doing" some musical j 

My only excursions from 


the morning with the editor of the 
“Freeman,” and repeated the substance of 
most of what I had said to him. Saw 
plainly that he was very nervous about the 
state of Ireland. * * * Asked his per- 

mission to leave him early, on account of 
my mother, and got to her about ten o’clock. 
Staid till eleven, and then home to my hotel 
to pack. 

19th. Off in the mail to Ilowth at seven ; 
Skinner with me. Our passage to Holyhead 
under six hours. 

20th. Got to Bury Street about seven in 
the morning, not at all well. 

22nd. Called at Murray’s. Mentioned to 
him Lady Morgan’s wish to contribute some- 
thing to his “Family Library,” and that she 
has materials ready for lives of live or six 


things for Power. v 

home were to the Fieldings, Methuens , and 
Starkeys, among whom I dined out about six 
times. My “Lord Edward” has lingered 
on hand (like everything elso I do) much 
longer than I anticipated. This is all owing 
to the slowness of my execution. I see 
rapidly how the thing ought to be, and will 
be, but to make it so is the difficulty. Find- 
ing myself in some difficulties relating to 
parts where Arthur O’Connor * was concerned, 

I ventured to write to him to Paris, and am 
very glad I did so, as he has set me right 
about two or three points on which I should 
have gone astray. In my musical dopart- 


* Ho had entered the French army, and rose to 
the rank of general. 
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mcnt two piracies have been committed on I and I entered into a long discussion upon 


me which rather flatter my vanity as a com- 
poser. In a set of Greek dances, my 
“Romaika” (an air in the “Evenings in 
Greece ”) has been announced as the real 
i and original “ Romaics/’ and the “ Harmo- 
nicon” has published, as a great treasure, 
from a copy brought from Sweden, an air of 
mine in the “National Melodies,” “My harp 
has one unchanging theme,” which I have 
given in that work, as Swedish. On the 
25th of March, in passing through the 
churchyard of Bromham alone, I for the 
first time ventured to approach the tomb of 
my poor Anastasia, and take a hasty glimpse 
of her name on the marble, What I feel, 
whenever I think of her, need not be men- 
tioned here. 

April 22nd. Started in the Marlborough 
coach at eight; my darling Russell was, with 
his schoolmaster’s sister, at the open window 
as I passed, looking very rosy and happy, and 
kissing hands to me most actively. It was 
very nice of them to have him there for me. 
Took up a young fellow as passenger on the 
road, with whom I had a good deal of con- 
versation ; had travelled in France and 
Germany, knew a great deal of the current 
^Literature, and (most inconveniently for me) 
'was full of B^ron and Moore. “ Have you seen, 
.Sir, (he asked) the second volume of Moore’s 
i Byron ? ’ ” “ No,” I answered, “ not yet.” 
“ Nor I either,” he replied ; “ but I am most 
anxious to get it.” “ It is such an expensive 
book,” said I, “ that I mean to wait for the 
octavo edition, which I hear is preparing.” 
I then changed the subject, but he often 
returned to it. In talking of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, and the sort of mark that mankind 
concur in fixing upon him, he said, “I do 
think I had rather die at once than have such 
verses written upon me as those of Moore’s 
on Sir II. Lowe.” Before wo parted, I 
thought it fair to tell him who I was, and I 
ne^er saw a man so full of surprise and joy. 
We had had an old woman in the coach 
(the very image of Lady Cork) who was a 
great follower of preachers and prophets, but 
a remarkably clear-headed old lady, and 
evidently full of energy and character. She 


religion, and it was amusing to see how, by 
the force of a little logic (going on very 
gravely all the time), I brought her to agree 
with me on all the points most adverse to 
her own creed. The young man was much 
amused throughout, and when he knew who 
I was, said it was a circumstance he would 
remember to the last day of his life. Im- 
mediately on arriving at my lodgings, heard 
of the dissolution that had just taken place, 
and the surprise and bustle of the King 
going down in person to declare it. Went 
to Brookes’s. Found them all in the highest 
state of excitement ; heard all the particulars 
of the last stormy moments of this parlia- 
ment. Feel’s violent speeches interrupted 
by the coups de canon announcing the King’s 
coming ; every shot received with loud cheers 
by one side, and yells and groans by the 
other. The Lords still more tumultuous; 
Lord Mansfield brandishing his fist at his 
opponents. Their hustling Lord Shaftesbury 
into the chair, and hooting after Brougham. 
Found Sheil at the Athenieum, who sat with 
me while I dined. Talked (/ did) of the 
great success of his speech in the House ; and 
he repeated, what he had more than once 
said to me, namely, that my views (in my 
“Life of Sheridan ”) of the distaste which I 
suppose to have arisen for the higher order of 
eloquence, were, he thought, quite mistaken ; 
that rhetorical flights are certainly rare, but 
that when they do ■come, and are well done, 
the House receives them not only favourably, 
but warmly. Gave, as instances, — the 
manner in which they took the very happy 
illustration of “ Old lamps for new ones,” in 
a passage merely read by Peel from a formlr 
speech of Lord John Russell’s; Peel’s own 
allusion, in speaking of the ministry, to that 
fancy of the Indians, that a new tenant of a 
wigwam succeeded to all the qualities and 
virtues of its former inhabitant ; and lastly, 
the great success of Mr. Hawkins’s noble 
speech some nights since. It appears, how- 
ever, that Lord John’s “ Old lamps for new 
ones ” had no effect whatever at the time he 
spoke it, and Peel’s figure was borrowed 
from Lord Erskine, whom T myself heard 
MM 
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maie use of it at a public dinner (a Dublin for the temptation of meeting Jeffrey, I 
University dinner, in London) ; and, by the should not have encountered so large a party, 
bye Peel himself (then Irish Secretary) was Jeffrey by no means m good spirits, nor look- 
one W the diners that very day. in g as he ought. Talked of the spirit with 

23rd. Luttrell at Brookes’s this morning ; which the Irish members now did their duly 
I very amusing. Forgot one lively thing he on the side of liberty, though for some time I 
I 6a id, which was provoking, and remember after the Union they were mostly tools of I 
I another not half so good: “ In one Latin the Ministry, as Grattan prophesied they 
/ word (he remarked) is comprised the histoiy I would be, saying, <( Well, my much injured j 
| of the two parties at present. ‘ Reform-I-do/ / country will have her revenge for all her 
says the Whig,* ( Ilcformid^ ’ says the Tory/’* | wrongs ; she will send into England, and into 
24th. Called upon Lady Cork in the the bosom of her parliament, and the very 
morning, who snubbed me for using the heart of her constitution, a hundred of the 
word “nice,” and said that Ur. Johnson greatest rascals that can be found anywhere.” 
would never let her use it. Walked with It was mentioned that Tierney, when at the 
O’Connell, by the bye, for some time, this bar, told Perceval one day that he meant to 
morning, and was glad to have an oppor- buy stock, and go and make speeches at the 
tunity of repeating to himself all I had been India House, on which Perceval advised him 
saying to some of his followers lately, in not to do so, saying, that a lawyer who 


Dublin, respecting his management of the 
Repeal question. I had, indeed, felt un- 
comfortable at the thought of attacking him 
to others without putting also himself in full 
possession of my sentiments ; and I must say 


wished to succeed in his profession ought to 
confine himself to it entirely. In relating 
this circumstance Tierney used to say, that 
if they had both attended to this advice, he 
(Tierney) might have had a little more 


that he bore all I said with the most perfect money in his pocket, and Perceval might 
candour and good-humour, though I went have been still alive. Tierney, at first (and 
so far in describing what I thought the oven at the time when he belonged to the 
mischief of his premature agitation as to say, Friends of the People), thought himself inca- 
that its obvious effect was to divide the upper pable of public speaking, and never ventured* 
classes, and madden the lower. In short, I to speak but for a few minutes at a time, 
put everything that occurred to me quite as 26th. Went to pay a visit at the Speaker’s; 
strongly as I had done before in Dublin to his saw Mrs. Manners Sutton, who said to me, * 
friend Mr. — , and he was just entering “1 am told, your friends, the Whigs, have 
on his defence when some one interrupted us resolved, from an idea that the Speaker has 
and took him away. Had some talk about acted partially, not only to endeavour to 
’ 98, and Lord Edward. Showed wonderful throw him out at Scarborough, but to prevent 


ignorance of the events of that time ; con- 
founded Neilson (the vapouring fellow who 
attacked Newgate on the 23rd May, 1798) 
with the gallant Russell, the friend of Tone, 
who rose with Emmett in 1803 ; and on one 
or two other points showed how little even 


his re-election as Speaker, and to deprive 
him of his peerage. They had better take 
care. The most unpopular thing they ever 
did in their lives would be nothing to their 
attempting to prevent his re-election to the 
chair ; and if we have but fair notice before- 


the actors in such scenes (if he was really one hand, we shall beat them by three times 
of the actors) are to be trusted in their their number.” She then (as if I was the 


recollections. 

I 25th. Dined at Sir George Phillips’s, 
though still feeling ill and uncomfortable. 
Company : the Lord Advocate (Jeffrey) and 
Mrs. Jeffrey, John A. Murray (of Edinburgh), 


most tried Tory friend in the world) begged 
me to give her prompt notice if I saw any 
such intentions on their part. 

27th. Feeling still the pain over my right 
eye. Holland came and prescribed. In talk- 


Sharpe, Lady Anne Wilbraham, &c. But ing of the Reform Bill, I said, I should not | 
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wonder if it added to hie number of patients; 
and he assured me that such was seriously 
the case, more than one or two instances of 
illness, brought on by anxiety and alarm for 
this subject, having occurred in his practice. 
Refused, with much kindness, my offer of a 
fee, though I said he ought to take it, if for 
nothing but the rarity of the event, as he was 
the first physician I had consulted on my own 
account for God knows how many years. 

28th. Dined with Rogers. Company : only 
Sharpe, Miss Rogers, and Mrs. Lockhart. 
Mrs. L. gave a better account of Sir Walter, 
who has had a bad attack lately. Lockhart 
told me, a day or two since, that it was not 
apoplexy, but an affection of the stomach, 
which produced effects veiy much the same 
in appearance, by sending up blood to the 
head. Mackintosh, he said, had suffered 
from a similar complaint. Mrs. Lockhart 
said, that worry and alarm at this new 
measure of reform had a great deal to do 
with it, and that just before this late attack 
some person had written him a letter from 
London containing an account of the dis- 
solution, and the scenes in the two Houses in 
consequence, which threw him into a state of 
great nervousness and agitation. A curious 
conversation after dinner from my saying that, 
“ after all, it was in high life one met the 
best society; ” Rogers violently opposing me ; 
he, too, of all men, who (as I took care to 
tell him) had through the greater part of his 
life shown practically that he agreed with 
me, by confining himself almost exclusively 
to this class of society. It is, indeed, the 
power which these great people have of 
commanding, among their other luxuries, 
the presence of such men as he is at their 
tables, that sets their circle (taking all its 
advantages into account) indisputably abovo 

all others in the way of society. said, 

with some bitterness, that, on the contraiy, 
the high class were the vulgarest people 
one met. Vulgar enough, God knows ! some 
of them are ; vulgar in mind, which is the 
worst sort of vulgarity. But, to say nothing 
of women, where , in any rank or station in 
life, could one find men better worth living 
with, whether for manners, information, or 


any other of the qualities that render society 
agreeable, than such persons as Lords Hol- 
land, Grey, Carlisle, Lansdowne, Cowper, 
King, Melbourne, Carnarvon, John Russell, 
Dudley, Normanby, Morpeth, Mahon, and 
numbers of others that I can speak of from 
personal knowledge? 

29th. Dined at Lansdowne House : Lord 
Minto, Lord Fitzharris, Lord and Lady 
Roseberry, Lord Dudley, Lady Davy, the 
Abercrombys, &c. Sat next Lord Dudley, 
who gets odder and odder every day. His 
mutterings to himself; his fastidious con- 
templation of what he has on his plate, oc- 
casionally pushing about the meat with his 
finger, and uttering low-breathed criticisms 
upon it, — all is on the verge of insanity, 
but still very brilliant and agreeable. In 
speaking of my second volume of Byron, he 
repeated what Murray had told me he said 
to him about it ; that he had resolved not to 
read it all at once, but to keep it as a sort of 
cordial to his mind, to be taken now and 
then, when he was in low spirits and wanted 
refreshment and excitement. One great 
source of the pleasure it gave him was, he 
said, his knowledge of all the persons and 
circumstances it referred to, which made him 
feel as if living over past times again. 

30th. Dined at the Academy dinner at 
Somerset House; Lord Cawdor took me. 
One grand thing, full of poetry, of Turner’s, 
“Bairn and the Bridge of Caligula.” Was 
rather lucky in m/ -place at dinner, having 
got next Jones.* He and Howard talked of 
the abundance of subjects my “Epicurean” 
would furnish for the pencil; and Jones 
mentioned three or four he himself had in- 
tended to try his hand on, particularly the 
approach of tho girl and her lover to the 
Night Fair on the Nile. Jones added, how- 
ever, as the difficulty in taking any of my 
subjects, “You do too much yourself: you 
leave hardly anything to the artist.” This 
is, I suppose, true ; a more vague and 
sketchy style would more easily se preter 
to the fancy of the designer. A letter from 
Bessy to say she is coming to town on 


* Of the Royal Academy, 
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Monday ; d propos of which, a very good- 
natured thing of Greville. When I was 
with him yesterday, and on my mentioning 
that Mrs. Moore was coming, he said, “If 
you have no better gite for her, here is my 
house for the next week, as I am myself 
going to Newmarket; and she shall have it 
all to herself, and my carriage to make free 
use of into the bargain.” Told him that the 
latter, at all events, would, I knew, be very 
welcome, and I would most thankfully 
accept of it for her. 

May 1st. Began my week of Greville’s 
carriage by taking it to pay a visit at Holland 
House. Called first at the Duke of Sussex’s, 
and at the Duchess of Kent’s. Thence to 
Holland House. Lord II. showed me a 
ballad he had written and got printed, about 
the King : “King William the Tar for mo I ” 
and to which he had just added two verses. 
Asked me why I didn’t do something for 
them ? Told him I feared that what was at 
the bottom of my want of enthusiasm on tho 
subject was this very circumstance of the 
King having so much to do with it. It was, 
in fact, the old king-ridden feeling by which 
the people of England had been so long and 
often led into what was wrong , that was 
now, by the mere accident of the present 
man’s character, influencing them towards 
what was right; and though I rejoiced at 
the result, my conviction Of the source from 
whence most of the enthusiasm sprung very 
much damped my sympathy with it. Lord 
H. owned that, as to what I said of the “ king- 
led feelings ” of the people of England, “ there 
was some truth in it.” My lady’s page hav- 
ing then summoned me, I went to her room, 
and found Alvanley with her, who mentioned 
two rather amusing things. One, of a foreign 
servant, who, on being asked what had been 
his qualifications for his last place, always 
began by saying, “ Je savais,V putting the 
fore-finger of his right hand to the thumb of 
the left, and then counting upon the fingers, 

“ ni lire , ni6crire y ni monter d cheval, ni raser , 
nirien” The other was in talking of Sweden. 
Alvanley said ho believed that there was no 
such thing as a Swedish grammar/and men- 
tioned a man at Paris who, intending to pay 

a visit to that country, was anxious to learn 
the language, but could neither find a gram- 
mar nor any person capable of teaching it. 
At last he was waited upon by a man whom 
his inquiries had brought to light, and who 
undertook to instruct him, and being very 
assiduous he learned, as he thought, sufficient 
for his purpose, and set off with it to Sweden. 
On his arrival there, however, he found that 
not a creature could comprehend a single 
word he said, and it turned out that what 
his friend, the language-master, had, with so 
much expense of time and money, been 
teaching him was Bas-Breton! Forgot to 
tell Lady Holland what I had, in coming up 
the avonuo, fully resolved not to forget, namely 
the following anecdote. Among other stories 
told to the honour and glory ot the reform- 
ing monarch, it is very generally stated, that 
Maclean, the American ambassador, said to 
his Majesty, “I little thought, sir, I should 
live to see the day when I should envy a 
monarch.” In paying a visit at Maclean’s 
the other morning, I mentioned the currency 
of this anecdote; on which Mrs, Maclean 
(who is a very amiable, natural person) said, 

“ It is very true that Mr. Maclean said he 
envied the King, but it was not on the He-* 
form question ; it was (I am ashamed to say) 
on seeing the King kiss Lady Lilford.” Thus 
are stories made up. Luttrell has put his 
pun on the two parties into verse, as follows : 

“ To the same sounds our parties two . . 

The sense by each applied owe ; 

The Whig exclaims ‘ Reform-I-do,’ 

The Tory ‘ Reformido.' ” 

6th. I accepted an invitation at Lord 
Ducie’s for to-day. Company : the Duke of 
Norfolk, Lords Lansdowne, Albemarle, Suf- 
field, Downes, Kerry, &c. Sat next Lord 
Suffield, (who is an old friend of mine), and 
reminded him of a story he had told me 
years ago, of his having been laid up with 
a sprain, SO as to be confined to his chair and 
flannels, just on the eve of a race which he 
was to run fora great wager; his finding out 
that electricity had the power of restoring 
him the use of the limb for a short time; his 
having himself brought to the ground in his 
invalid chair; being there electrified; running 
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and winning the race, and then returning to 
his lameness and flannels again. He seemed 
much amused at my remembering a story of 
such ancient date, and vouched for the whole 
truth of it. 

6th. Forgot to mention, (and now have 
not time to detail) a conversation which I 
had with two noble lords at Brookes’s one of 
these mornings, on the subject of Reform, 
when I ventured to put strongly to them my 
view of the matter; the tendency, I thought, 
there has long been in England to a change 
I — a revolution, in fact ; that we have been 
in the stream of a revolution for some years ; 
and that the only question is, whether the 
present measure of reform will hasten or re- 
tard the stream. They listened patiently, and 
as if they agreed with me, confessing that 
our friends the Ministers might have satis- 
fied the countiy by a far less dose of reform 
than the present. On my expressing my 
curiosity to know (what never, perhaps, will 
be thoroughly known) how such men as 
Lords Lansdowne, Holland, and Melbourne, 
to say nothing of the Canningites, came to let 
themselves be hustled into such a measure, 

Lord said, that whatever might have 

been the steps of the process, it was certain 
that Lord Durham was at the bottom of it 
all; that, from his influence with Lord Grey, 
he got it fully into his mind ; and then Lord 
Grey’s weight with his colleagues, not a 
little backed by his representing to them 
that it must be either this measure or re- 
signation, did all the rest. Lord Lansdowne, 
while at all times disposed to liberalise the 
working of our institutions, has invariably 
been for leaving their machinery as it is : 
and Lord Melbourne’s view of Reform has 
always been that which, in politics as well as 
religion, most defies conversion ; and that is, 
the scoffer’s view. How they all come to be, 
on the surface, at least, radical Reformers, 
(for it is nothing less), I cannot comprehend. 
For myself, I have always been for improve- 
ment, thinking, that everything, in the end 
will be the better for it, though the process 
through which that better must be reached 
is, I own, rather trying; and, after 'all, it 
may but prove the truth of the French saying, 


that frequently “ Le mieux est Vennemi du 
bieti.” Lord Lansdowne, at least, must know 
for guess what I now think of his Reform 
from a letter I wrote him last March, before 
any one knew what plan was to be proposed.* 
He had, in writing to me, said that he had 
heard rumours of my being radical and anti- 
unionist ; in reply to which, after some re- 
marks on the latter charge, I said that, so 
far from being radical with respect to English 
affairs, it was my firm belief that the Reform 
which the country was at present forcing j 
upon the ministry would give but an opening ■ 
and impulse to the revolutionary feeling now j 
abroad ; and though there might be a tern- 1 
porary satisfaction produced by it, it would 
bo but like the calm described in those lines 
(borrowed by Campbell) : 

“ ad prieceps immane ruin®, 

Lrevior, cn, facies fit properantis aquae.” f 
8th to 31st. For the rest of the month 
busy at home, on my second volume of 
“Lord Edward,” dining out but once the 

* There must be Rome mistake here, as the plan 
was opened on the 1st of March. — Ed. 
f The lines of Campbell are, 

“ But mortal pleasure, what in sooth art thou? 

The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below.” 

It is not perhaps surprising that in this and other 
passages Moore should express some fear of the 
consequences of the Reform Act; but those who 
drew it felt no such apprehensions. They knew the 
strong veneration wRich the people of England felt 
for Monarchy and its attendant institutions. Had 
the nation not been imbued with such feelings, the 
mock elections of the nomination boroughs would 
have been a spur and not a curb to their speed ; as 
it is, a reformed Parliament is a far stronger barrier 
against wild innovation than (he Parliaments 
chosen on the old model could have been. Lord 
Melbourne, in his speech in the House of Lords, 
truly said that the consent of the people formed 
the strength of the Parliament, and that when that 
consent was wanting it was time to change the 
fomi of the governing body. On such principles, 
those of Lord Grey’s cabinet who had been against 
reform acted in unison with those who had been 
ong its adyocates. Lord Grey and his colleagues 
in thus combining to bring in the Reform Bill 
acted with true patriotism and true foresight. 
They knew the. institutions which they amended; 
the people with' whom and for whom they acted ; 
the principles of sound policy and the course re- 
quired by honesty and wisdom. — Ed. 
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whole time, which was at Mr. Hughes’s, at remarkable man, speaking English perfectly, 
Devizes. and knowing all about English institutions, 

June 1st Started with Tom in the coach even to the details of Scotch boroughs, 
for town. Discovered, in one of my travelling Said that most of the Bra hmi ns are Deists, 
companions, an old masquerader of other Gave an account of a society at Calcutta, 
days, Sir Thomas Champneys, and found formed of persons of all countries, religions, 
him very amusing. Tom particularly de- and sects — Hindoos, Mussulman, Protestants, 
lighted with his stories. Brummel saying Catholics. A sort of service performed at 
to some grave minister of state who was ex- their meetings, from which all such names 
plaining to him the operation of the income- as marked any particular faith, as Christ, 
tax, at the time it was about to be brought Mahomet, &c, &c., were excluded,* but the 
forward, “ Then I see I must retrenched the name of God in all languages and forms, 

rosewater for my bath.” Old Judge whether Jehovah, Bramah, or any other 

saying to Lady Hippisley, who was sitting such title, retained. 

near him on the bench, in a riding habit and 7th. Breakfasted at Rogers’s : Sydney 


hat, “Why doesn’t that man take off his Smith, Lord John, Luttrell, and Greville. 

I hat?” The people round whispered to him Sydney beyond anything amusing. * * * 
that it was Lady Hippisley ; his not hearing Left Bogers’s with Lord John , who repeated 
them. “ I say, make that man take off his with much earnestness his wish that I should 
I hat,” &c. &c* Champneys acting all this come to his house. Told Lord John, laugh- I 
/ veiy amusing. Deposited * Tom at Power's, ingly , when we were porting, that “I had ' 
and went to dine at the Athenaeum ; joined better not come to him ; I should bring dis- 
I by James Smith. Mentioned a sermon of grace upon a ministerial residence ; ” but ho 
\ Swift ’ b on Bleeping in church, which I must pressed me most kindly to do so, and having 
I see. Repeated to me some versos of his in asked me to dine with him on Saturday next 
' imitation of Crabbe, which, for neatness of (the first dinner he has ever given), I pro- 
| execution in the four last lines, are ad- mised that I would beCome his lodger on 
mirable : — that day. Dined at* Sir George Phillips’s . * > 

“ Hard is his lot who edits, thankless job ! Company : Sydney again, Ladies Charlemont 

A Sunday journal for the factious mob. and Davy, Lord John, and the Listers. It 

With bitter paragraph and caustic jest, was mentioned, I think, by Sydney Smith, 

lie gives to turbulence the day of rest. as a proof how little political men sometimes 

Condemn d this week, rash rancour to instil, j A j . . , , , . « 3 ^ 

Or thrown aside, the next, for one who will. understand each other, that he found Can- 

Alike undone, or if lie praise or rail, mn o ( on meeting him once somewhere 

(For this affects his safety, that his Bale) ; abroad) quite under the impression that Sir 

He sinks, alas! in luckless limbo set,— F. Burdett was ambitious of seizing the 

If loud for libel, and if dumb for debt.” reins of government, 

2nd. A note from Bowles to propose 8th. Dined at Longman’s. Had been 
our dining together at the Athenaeum ; asked to Lord Essex’s, to Mrs. Norton’s, and 
assented. Found at the Athenaeum Smith one or two other places: Dr. Lardner, 
and Mathews. Told a pim of Smith’s: on McCulloch, Mr. Dickinson, &c. &c. Talk- 


Mathews saying, on some occasion, of Tom 
Hill, “Will nobody stop that fellow’s 


ing of writers who, like Scott, are in the 
habit of dictating to amanuenses, that it 


mouth P” “Not me” said Smith, “I know makes them diffuse, McCulloch quoted 
the way to Highgate, but not to Muswell Adam Smith as an instance. His “Theory of 


Hill (Muzzle Hill).” 

6th. Dined with Macdonald at eight. 


Moral Sentiment,” which he wrote with his 
own pen, being admirable in its style, while 


Company: Fazakerley, T. Baring, Wilmot the “Wealth of Nations,” which he dictated, 

Horton, Sir A. Johnston, Robert Grant, and is exceedingly diffuse. 

the Brahmin Rammohun Roy, a very Oth. Breakfasted at Holland House. No 
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one at breakfast but Lord H. and Allen. 
Talking of metre, difference between the 


12th. Stayed great part of the morning at 
home, enjoying the delicious quiet of my 


musical ear and poetical ear, LordH. said nice retired room looking into the Park; 
that the person who came next to me in such a contrast to Bury Street ! Lord John 
the excellence of the former was Monk and I breakfasted together. Told me of 
Lewis. Talked of Lowth; that he spoiled the Lord Grey's communication of the Reform 
language. "Who’s there P ” "Me.” This plan to the King, who had been very anxious 
he thought not only English, but good En- during the concoction of it. Lord Grey 
glish, in the same manner that the Frenchman remained with him three hours, and almost 
would answer " Mot. 11 Long conversation immediately after their interview, the King 
with Lord H. on the question of West India said to Lord Holland (it was at Brighton), 
slavery; thought it one of the most difficult on the latter inquiring after his Majesty’s 
points they (the ministers) had to handle; health, "I am very well, and I assure you. 
the great fear lest they should go too far. all the better for two or three hours’ conver- 
Brougham particularly had committed him- sation I have just had with Lord Grey, 
self to great lengths. Told me the whole which has been very comfortable to me.” 
course of the King’s conduct in the affair of Saw Sheil at the Athenaeum. In talking of 
the dissolution. It was long a point of the certainty there would be of my election 
ticklish doubt with them whether he could go for almost any place in Ireland that I chose, 
along with their views; had a great dislike to lie assured me that if I had selected Louth 
dissolution. When they came to him, how- to stand for, he himself would not have had 
ever, after the division, and represented the the least chance against me. 
necessity of such a step, he agreed at once 13th. Breakfasted with Moore the sculp- 
and without any hesitation, saying, when tor, to the routing-up of my day. Told me 
they asked how soon it was his Majesty’s of Chan trey’s saying, in his artist language. 


pleasure it should take place, " As you con- 
sider it necessary, the more despatch and 
decision it is done with the better.” Lord 
II. evidently nervous about the whole state 


looking at his own bust of Sir Walter Scott, 
"I must put a little more into that head.” 

14th. Walked into the Park to enjoy the 
band, which plays every morning just near 


li. evidently nervous about tne whole state band, wmcn plays every morning just near 
of affairs. In reading a speech of William the house. Ldrd John’s table loaded every 
Brougham’s at some meeting, where he used morning with letters from all parts of the 


the words “The Lords dare not reject the 
bill,” Lord II. ■said, “Very imprudent words 


country. Lucky for him that he is so little 
of an irritable or fussy nature. Being now 


from the brother of a minister ; these are the mark for the whole country to look to, | 
the things that do us harm with the King.” every suggestion and criticism respecting I 
Talked of the state of the press ; the great the Bill (most of them from men of local 
misfortuno of the total severance that had knowledge, and therefore demanding atten- 
taken placo between those who conduct tion) is levelled at him. Walked for some 
it and the better rank of society ; even from time with Lord Durham, who had just been 
literature it had become, in a great measure, at the creation of the new peers, A. Ellis, Lord 
separate, instead of forming, as in France, a Fingall, &c. &c. In talking of the necessity 
distinguished branch of it. “Now you” he that might arise for a further creation, he 
said, “and all the other eminent literary said, so far from hesitating at such step, he 


persons of the day, keep as much aloof from 
‘the gentlemen of the press’ as we of the 
political world do ; and they are, therefore, 


would, if they had a majority of 400 in the 
Lords against the Bill, create 401 peers rather 
than lose it. S. Smith amusing before dinner; I 


thrown, with all their power and their his magnanimity (as he called it) in avowing 
virulence, unsoftened by the commerce of that he had never before heard of Lamartine 


society, to form a separate and hostile class 
of themselves.” 


(of whom Miss Berry and I were speaking). 
“Was it another name for the famous 
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blocking man ? ” “Yes.” “ Ob, then, he’s 
Martin here, La-Martine in France, and 
Martin Luther in Germany.” He never 
minds what nonsense he talks, which is one 
of the great reasons of his saying so much 
that is comical. 

15th. Conversation with Lord John at 
breakfast about my coming into Parliament. 
He said, that as I wished but for a short 
trial of it, it was a pity I had not come in 
this time, the duration of the Parliament 
being just what would have suited me. 
Talked about preparing speeches; agreed 
that to speak well it was necessary to pre- 
pare in some shape or other, but whether to 
write down what one prepares ? Lord 
Grey, he said, had wished him to write 
down beforehand his speech for the intro- 
duction of the Reform Bill, and he tried to 
do so ; but found he could not, in delivery, 
keep to what he had written. Asked him 
whether it was true that his illustration of 
“Old lamps for new ones,” produced little, if 
any, effect at the time he spoke it P Said it 
was true ; but owing, he thinks, very much 
to some interruption that occurred behind 
him, and which made him turn round from 
the House while he was delivering the pas- 
sage. Said that Brougham used to sneer a 
good deal at this imago of his, saying, for 
instance, “ Gentlemen who talk figuratively 
about lamps,” &c. &c. To-day the Hollands 
come to Lord John’s* which will a good deal 
disturb the quiet of the house. Joined the 
Hollands, Lord II. just returned from a 
Cabinet dinner. Lord John had stolen off to 
bed. They had been employed at their 
dinner chiefly (Lord H. said) in “mending 
sentences ” (the King’s speech, no doubt). A 
little after twelve my Lady retired, and in- 
timated that he ought to do so too ; but he 
begged hard for ten minutes more. Talked of 
the sedition and blasphemy that was abroad, 
and the difficulty there was in dealing with it. 
“I wish,” he said, “some of you gentlemen 
who have clever pens, would exert yourselves 
to check it.” “We could hardly do so,” I 
answered, “without taking up the old anti- 
Jacobin tone, which, on me, at least, would sit 
rather awkwardly.” He then began reciting 


some fine passages of Cowper, and continued? 
as he lay on his back on the sofa, spouting out 
to the amoimt of two or three hundred lines. 
It was past one before I left him. In 
writing to Sydney Smith to-day, sending 
him Crabbe’s address, which he wanted, I 
said that “I was sorry he had gone away so 
soon from Ellis’s the other night, as I had im- 
proved (i. e. in my singing) afterwards, and 
lie was one of the few I always wished to do 
my best for.” In answer to this received the 
following flattering note from him, written 
evidently under the impression that I had 
been annoyed by his going away : — 

My dear Moore, — By the beard of the 
prelate of Canterbury, by the cassock of the 
prelate of York, by the breakfasts of Rogers, 
by Luttrell’s love of side-dishes, I swear 
that I had rather hear you sing than any 
person I ever heard in my life, male or 
female. For what is your singing but 
beautiful poetry floating in fine music and 
guided by exquisite feeling ? Call me 
Dissenter, say that my cassock is ill put on, 
that I know not the delicacies of decimation, 
and confound the greater and tho smaller 
tithes ; but do not thihk or say that I am 
insensible to your music. The truth is, that 
I took a solemn oath to Mrs. Beauclerk to be 
there by ten, and set off, to prevent perjury, 
at eleven ; but was seized with a violent pain 
in the stomach by tho way, and went to 
bed. 

Yours ever, my dear Moore, very sincerely, 
Sydney Smith. 

18tli. Had breakfast at Lord John’s: 
Sydney Smith, Rogers, Luttrell, Allen, 
Greville, and Lady Hardy. Talking of 
battles ; a fellow being “shot in the drum.” 
Sydney S. told of a young officer in his first 
battle, who, having been for some time fight- 
ing without well knowing where he was, at 
last, seeing the party he was immediately 
engaged with giving way, took off his cap 
and began roaring enthusiastically, “Victory! 
Victory !” on which some veteran near him, 
cried out, “Hold your tongue, you foolish 
fellow ; we have been retreating these two 
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hours.” Luttrell quoted from Henry VI., 
“Ivnowest thou the Lord of Salisbury P ” 
“ Right well, and oft have shot at him ; ” 
which Sydney parodied, “And oft have 
preached at him.” On looking at the play 
itself I find the fun of the quotation vanishes, 
as what the gunner says to his son is as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Sirrah, thou knowect how Orleans is besieged, 

And how the English have the suburbs 
won ; ” • 

to which the other answers, “Father, I know, 
and oft have shot |t them.” (Henry VI. 
Part I. act i. sc. 4.) Walked with Sydney 
Smith ; told me his age ; turned sixty. Asked 
mo how I felt about dying. Answered that 
if my mind was but at ease about the comfort 
of those I left behind, I should leave the 
world without much regret, having passed 
a very happy life, and enjoyed (as much, 
perhaps, as ever man did yet) all that is en- 
joyable in it ; the only single thing I have 
had to complain of being want of money. I 
could therefore die with the same words that 
Jortin died, “ I have had enough of every- 
thing.” 

19th. While we were at breakfast Lord 
William was announced as just arrived from 
Paris. I begged Lord John to let me give 
him up his room (the bed-room I occupy 
being that Lord W. always sleeps in ) ; but 
ho said, “No, no, you shan’t be disturbed ; ho 
shall have Pudar’s” (Lord J.’s servant) 

“ room ; it’s a very good one ; ” and immedi- 
ately ordered Pudar to get it ready for him. 
The meeting between the brothers highly 
characteristic; so quiet, but at the same 
time so cordial. Lord W. gave us an ac- 
count of the state of France, which he thinks 
promises for peace. 

20th. Lord John, at breakfast, returned 
to the subject of my “ Lord Edward.” * 
Asked me what I meant to do about it? 
Told him that I could not now, in justice to 
myself, give it up or even defer the publica- 
tion ; people (in Ireland particularly) would 

* Sir John Newport also spoke to me on the 
subject at Brookes’s : said he was very angry with 
me about it; that such a book would do 'great 
mischief; and that my friend Lord Lansdowne 
thought the same that he did about it. 


think it was from my friends having come 
into power that I was influenced; that I 
looked to place, &c. &c. “ Be assured,” I 

said, “ that it will do no mischief ; at leaat> 
will not add to the mischief which is but too 
abundant and inevitable already. I should 
only damage my own character by what you 
wish me tog^o, without any good whatever 
resulting from it to others. I mean, in a 
preface to the work, to inculcate confidence 
in the present Ministry, and to express my 
own relianco upon their honest intentions 
towards Ireland ; and a good word of this 
kind from an honest and consistent man 
(humble though he be) will do you more 
service than anything that is in the work can 
do harm, or than I could ever do either you 
or myself if I were to tarnish my reputation 
by any suspicious compliance with the wishes 
of persons in power.” In answer to all this, 
Lord John said, that he did not much mind 
it himself, but that, Lord Holland being re- 
lated to Lord Edward’s family, it would look 
(to say the least of it) ungracious towards 
him to publish such a work in opposition to 
his wish. I then reminded him of what I 
had already told him — namely, that Lord 
Holland was the person who had the most 
strongly urged me to the task, and had even, 
in answer to a letter of mine, in which I had I 
rather confounded the character of my pre- 
sent hero with my two former ones, Sheridan 
and Byron, said expressly,. “ It is a very dif- 
ferent task ; for you can do full justice to 
poor Edward’s memory without wounding 
or even offending the feelings of any person 
whatever.” In the course of our conversation, 
in speaking of the danger of such a work in 
the present excited state of the public mind, 

I said, “Why, the subject has become his- 
torical; and I don’t see why it should be 
more dangerous than your own ‘Life of Lord 
Russell’ would be, if published now.” To 
this Lord John answered (but too truly), in 
his little quiet way, “ Ah, that’s a quarrel 
that has been long made up ; not so with the 
Irish question.” 

21st. Breakfasted with the Godfreys; 
visited all the old places rendered memorable 
to me by our gay party here in the year 1806 
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or 1807 *; the house which poor Lady Done- 
gal had,- the lodging which Rogers, W. 
Spencer, and myself lived in ; the assembly 
room on the Pantiles, where I used to dance 
with my pretty Mend, Mrs. Barbat, &c. &c. 
Drove about to different pretty spots \ called 
at Mrs. Tighe’s, who was anxious to have me 
at a party in the evening, wbSh I luckily 
escaped. 

24th. Breakfasted at Rogers's to meet 
Macaulay. Talking of Pascal's "Lettres 
Provinciales," Macaulay said it was almost 
the only book one could never get tired of. 
Spoke of the proof that is afforded of fame 
by the creation of new words, such as 
Quixotic, which pervades all languages, Ma- 
chiavellian, Rodomontade (from Rodomont), 
&c. R. told me that the Duke of Welling- 
ton had said lately to him in speaking of my 
u Lord Edward," that u he could not con- 
ceive what I could make of it." Called 
with Corry at the Speaker’s ; met himself at 
a little distance from his house, and asked 
permission to go uhder the gallery that even-* 
ing to hear Lord John bring forward the 
Reform Bill. Granted it most readily. Lord 
John’s speech was (I could not help feeling) 
somewhat feeble and diluted, except in one 
or two passages. It was, however, well re- 
ceived, and the passage where he applied 
Cromwell's words , i( The Lord hath delivered 
them into our hands," to the conduct of tho 
opponents of refortn, produced considerable 
effect. There being no debate, we were let 
off earlier than we expected, and dined at 
the Piazza. 

26th. Lord John a little tired this morn- 
ing, though he felt not at all so (he said) 
last night. His speech took two hours in 
delivery. In talking of the passage where 
he quoted Cromwell, said, that though he 
had thought over that point in preparing 
himself, he had not intended to use it upon 
this occasion till a few minutes before he 
brought it out. This shows great self-pos- 
session in speaking. Dined at the Speaker’s ; 


* See his Work s. “Lines to Lady H., on an 
old ring found at Tunbridge Wells.” (Dated 1805 .) 
See also his letters in the early part of this work. 
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none but the family, besides Cony and my- 
self. The Speaker very agreeable: de- 
scribed his dinner lately with the King, on 
the day when all the J udges dined with him. 
The King had asked him that veiy morning 
at the levee, saying, "I don't well know 
what name to call you by, for you know you 
are not Speaker now $ but still I will say, 
Mr. Speaker, I am most happy to see you 
here, qpd if you have nothing better to do 
to-day, I wish you would come and meet the 
Judges at dinner." Described the manner 
in which the King yreS^Bnddenly from his 
occasional dozes after dinner, and dashes at 
once into conversation. On that day he 
rather awkwardly, in. one of these sorties, 
began upon the subject of the Queen's trial, 
saying that he had high respect for judges, 
but by no means the same feeling for lawyers, 
who were often led, by their zeal for their 
clients, to do things by no means justifiable ; 
"As you may recollect," he added, turning 
to Brougham and Denman, “ in a case where 
you, gentlemen, were concerned, " &c. &c. 
He got out of this scrape, however (the 
Speaker said), very good-humouredly and 
skilfully. The Speaker told us several in- 
teresting anecdotes o"f the old King during 
his last melancholy years of madness, blind- 
ness, and, at last, utter deafness, which he 
had himself heard from his father, the Arch- 
bishop, who was one of the persons chiefly 
entrusted with the task of visiting and 
superintending the care of the Royal patient. 
The old King’s horror at the first suggestion 
of a strait waistcoat, and his saying that he 
would go on his knees to tho Archbishop if 
he would save him from it. His notions of 
kingly power to the last, and the cunning 
with which he contrived to keep up the 
appearance of it, ordering carriages and 
horses to be ready at a particular hour, and 
then taking care to countermand them a 
little before the time arrived. The Prince, 
not having seen him for a long time (it being 
foimd that intercourse with any of his own 
family excited and irritated him), was at 
length permitted one day to come into the 
apartment for a few minutes, and look at his 
father as he sat in his chair, without speak- 
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ing. Shortly after his departure, the old 
King, iu taking his usual exercise of walking 
round the room, stopped suddenly on the 
spot where the Prince had been standing, 
and said, "If I did not know it was im- 
possible, I should say that the Prince of 
Wales was now in the room j ” giving, as his 
reason, the strong smell of perfume which 
he perceived. 

26th. Went (Lord John and I together, 
in a hackney-coach) to breakfast with 
Rogers. The party, besides ourselves, Ma- 
caulay, Luttr ell/and Campbell. Macaulay 
gave us an account of the state of the Mono - 
thelite controversy, as revived at present 
among some of the fanatics of the day. In 
the course of conversation, Campbell quoted 
a line, " Ye diners out, from whom we guard 
our spoons,” and looking oyer at me, said 
significantly, " You ought to know that 
line.” I pleaded not guilty,- upon which 
he said, " It is a poem that appeared in ‘ The 
Times/ which every one attributes to you;” 
but I again declared that I did not even re«^ 
member it. Macaulay then broke silence, 
and said, to our general surprise, " That is 
mine; ” on which we all expressed a wish to 
have it recalled to our memories, and he re- 
peated the whole of it. I then remembered 
having been much struck with it at the time, 
and said that there was another squib still 
better, on the subject of William Bankes’s 
candidateship for Cambridge, which so 
amused me when it appeared, and showed 
such power in that style of composition, that 

I wrote up to Barnes about it, and advised 
him by all means to secure that hand as an 
ally. " That was mine also,” said Macaulay ; 
thus discovering to us a new power, in addi- 
tion to that varied store of talent which we 
had already known him to possess. He is 
certainly one of the most remarkable men of 
the day. * * * 

29th. Took my last breakfast with my ' 
kind and excellent host. ] 

Forgot to mention that in one of my con- j 
vernations with Lord John, about my forth- ] 
coming book, I told him that it had been i 
my intention to quote a passage, which I < 
thought very good, from his " Life of Lord - 

Russell,” on the subject of popular resist- 
ance, but that I had given up the quotation 
from a fear lest those scribblers, who are ac- 
cusing the Ministry of favouring revolution- 
ary designs, might take advantage o&|tfb 
passage and tease him about it. I added, 
however, that it was my intention to borrow 
the thought from him and put it in my own 
language : to which he answered " Do : that 
will be the best way.” The following is 
the passage ; and it is after all quiet enough 
to be fathered by anybody: "Whilst they 
(the Tories) spoke with abhorrence of resist- 
ance to their sovereign, their conduct had a 
direct tendency to produce it: for their 
silent acquiescence in acts of tyranny en- 
couraged the King to still greater outrages ; 
till, at last, no remedy was to be found but 
in a revolution. The Whigs, on the other 
hand, by their persevering opposition, acted 
in a manner to prevent the necessity of the 
resistance of which they spoke so much.” 

As it happened, I had no opportunity of in- 
troducing this passage at all. 

July 1st to 21st. During this and the 
following month (being at home all the time) 

I have kept no regular journal. Not being 
able to put the finishing touch to my " Lord 
Edward ” in town, it was some weeks after 
my return before the book was published. 
Sent but few copies about, as there were 
some of my friends Who I knew would not 
like it, and many moreJWhom I was at least 
doubtful of. Thought it right, however, to 
send copies to the Duke of Leinster and 
Lady Campbell, neither of whom has ever 
since acknowledged or taken the least notice 
of them. What my Whig friends will think 
or say of the book I know not, and (I must 
say) do not much care. The insight I got 
into the views and leanings of the party 
during my last visit to town has taken away 
much of my respect for them as a political 
body, and changed my opinion of some as 
private men. I am convinced that there is 
just as much selfishness and as much low 
party spirit among them generally as among 
the Tories ; without any of that tact in con- 
sealing the offensiveness of these qualities 
which a more mellowed experience of power 
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and its sweets gives to the Tories. There by the Powers, Bessy, Mulv any, &c. &c. Our 
are a few men among them who have the fiddler soon tired, on which Hoyle* volun- 
public weal, I believe, most sincerely at teered a scrape, and played so dolefully slow 
heart; and these are easily numbered, — as to make us laugh in far quicker time than 
Lfijd Grey, Lord Althorp, Lord John Rus- we danced. However, we briskened up his 
sell, and Lord Lansdowne; but even these old bow; and Mrs. Moore taking Bowles 
are carried headlong through a measure, of for a partner, we got through one of the I 
which in their hearts they must see the most laughing dances I have seen for a long 
danger, by an impulse of party spirit which time. 

supersedes too much every other considera- August 10th. Dined (Corry and I) at 
tion ; and as to the herd of their followers, Scotty, to meet Luttrell and Nugent. Lut- 
any few grains of patriotism there may be trell repeated to me six lines he had written 
among them are so mixed up with an over- lately about the “two thihgs ” that at pre- 
flowing portion of self as to be diluted away sent “ absorb us/’ being “the bill and the 
to nothing.* The change of tone, too, cholera morbus; ” that the* Tories “if they 
among some of them would be most amusing had their will, would bring in the complaint 
if one was not obliged to look grave while to get rid of the bill ; 99 while the Whigs 
one listens. seemed resolved “ in this’ very hot weather,” 

28th. Dined at Bowles’s. Party : Mul- that we should be doomed “ to both evils 
vany, a young Irish artist, and ourselves, together.” He repeated it but once; so I 
old Hoyle (the Exodiad poet), and another could catch but the general meaning and the 
person. Mentioned a pun of Pitt’s, viz. tags. 


Latin for a rimy morning, Aurora Mums 
arnica . Never saw Bowles in more amusing ^ 
plight; played for us on the fiddle after 
dinner a country dance, which forty years ago 


Combe-Florey, Taunton, 

August 11th, 1831. 

My dear Moore, 

From hence till the 1st September (when 


he heard on entering a ball-room, to which he men of large fortune puj; men of no fortune 
had rode, I don’t/know how many miles, to in prison on account of partridges), I shall 
meet a girl ho was very fond of, and found be absent. I shall be at Sidmouth till the 
her dancing to this ttfne when he entered the 12th, and then a week at Lord Morley’s, 
room. The sentiment with which he played returning to Sidmouth for the rest of the 
this old-fash^necLiig beyond anything di- month. I shall be at home all October. 


verting. I propflffifcwe should dance to it ; At Sidmouth we are no farther from the. 


and taking out MrS. Bowles, led off, followed 

* 1 have left this passage as it stands in the 
Journal, but I capnot subscribe to Moore’s judg- 


sea than the focus of Rogers’s voice. 
Nothing intervenes between us and the 
coast of France. The noise of persons 


ment on the Whig party. There is, no doubt, in chattering French on the opposite coast is 


ever}' political party, as in every community, sect, 


Flat fish and mackerel have been 


or association of men, a large ingredient of selfish- known to leap into the drawing-room ; and 
ness; but the party of which Moore speaks had [ n the dreadful storm of 1824 the four Miss* 
followed Mr. Fox, Lord Grey, and Lord Lansdowne Somebodies were taken out in the lifeboat 
for half a century, in the assertion and maintenance , ... , , . . . 

of principles which were not likely to lead to favour ™J out petticoats by men who, in the hurry 
either with the Court or the people. Opposition °* occasion, were without small clothes, 
to the French war, support of Roman Catholic Come to Sidmouth, and make Rogers come, 
Claims, enmity to the Slave Trade, promotion of and come to C.-Florey too and make Rogers 
Parliamentary Reform; such were the leading come. 

points of a policy which no sensible man could Ever vours 

have adopted with any other view than that of J Q * 

advancing the welfare of the State, in spite of the 
frowns of the Sovereign and the hostility or in- 
difference of the country. — Ed. 16th to 29th. All this time, and ever 
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Bince I got rid of my “ Lord Edward,” have 
been reading bard at theology for a work I 
have now in hand, “ Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman in search of a Religion.” 

September 3rd. Left Farley after three 
very agreeable days. Had employed myself 
in tiie mornings in an article for the “Edin- 
burgh Review,” having long promised the 
editor, Napier, and the Longmans, that I 
would give them something. Chose the sub- 
ject of German Rationalism in consequence 
of Dr. Brabant having pointed out to me 
some errors in a late work on that topic. 
Desired Brabant also to write on the subject, 
and then we should be able to make out 
something tolerable from our joint labours. 
The Doctor all delight at the idea of co- 
opeating with me. 

4th to 12th. Not a little puzzled with my 
literary partnership; find I can retain but 
little of B.’s, and fear he will be disap- 
pointed. 

13th. Despatched the article to Edin- 
burgh, having retained but two pages of B.’s 
(the exposition of the principles of Ration- 
alism) in the introductory part, and clothed 
his detection of Lee’s mistake at the end in 
my own language. Have prepared him as 
well as I could to find his bantling a change- 
ling. 

24th. Received a proof (contrary to my 
expectation) of the article, with a letter from 
Napier, saying, I had his “warmest thanks 
for this very pungent and very, very admir- 
able article.” Happy he likes it. Sent back 
the proof samo day. 

Lady Lansdowne came down from town, 
and called upon us soon after her arrival. Told 
us of the awkward way in which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had put on the Queen’s 
crown at the coronation. There had been a 
little knot or tuft made in dressing her hair, 
for the express purpose of receiving the 
crown upon it ; and instead of pressing the 
crown down upon this, the archbishop kept 
it topling on the top of it ; and had not the 
Queen kept her head quite still till one of 
the ladies came to her aid, the bad omen of 
the fall of the crown would have been ex- 
hibited. By the bye the Queen being (as is 


well known) adverse to the measure which 
is giving such popularity to her royal hus- 
band, reminds me a little of the story of the 
King of Sparta who first gave his assent to 
the establishment of the Ephori. His 
it is said, reproached him with this step, and 
told him that he was delivering down the 
royal power to his children lees than he had 
received it; “Greater,” he answered, “be- 
cause more durable.” This is just such an 
answer as William the Fourth would be 
likely to give to his wife. But the event 
proved the Spartan queen to have been right, 
for the Ephori extinguished the royal power ; 
and if Queen Adelaide’s bodings are of the 
same description, they are but too likely to 
be in the same manner realised. 

30th. To Bowood ; none but themselves, 
Lady Louisa, and Kerry. Lord L. I was 
glad to see very well. A good deal of talk 
about the bill, and the state of public opinion : 
not, to be sure, as unrestrained as our last 
conversation on the subject some eight 
months ago, but still (on my side at least) 
sufficiently open. On my asking him whether 
it was true that Hallam was a strong anti- 
reformer, he answered, “Yes, he is; and the 
world says you too are aty anti-reformer.” 
This led me to explain how I felt upon the 
subject, and how it came that my opinions 
were thus misinterpreted.- The fact was 
that from the very first, 'vtfrile Ijagreed with 
the Whigs in the princi]0fyl the measure, I 
also agreed with the Tories in their opinion 
as to its consequences. “How is it then,” 
said he, “that you can approve of a measure' 
which is likely, as you think, to lead to mis- 
chievous consequences?” “I do not,” I 
answered, “ look upon them to be mischiev- 
ous, though certainly awful, and, for us who 
may have to witness them, disagreeable ; but 
the country will ultimately be all the better 
for the movement. We are now come to 
that point which all highly civilised coun- 
tries reach when wealth and all the advan- 
tages that attend it are so unequally distri- 
buted that the whole is in an unnatural 
position; and nothing short of a general 
routing up can remedy the evil. This I own 
is a disagreeable process ; to those who have 
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much to lose it may be a fatal one: but 
there is every reason to think that the coun- 
try itself wifi come out of the trial stronger 
than ever; disencumbered of the financial 


October 1st. Returned home after break- 
fast. 

12th. Off in the Marlborough coach for 
town: alone all the way, and having a j 


machinery that now weighs her down, and volume of Mosheim to get through, made 


ready to start in a new course of wealth and 
greatness. But even should this be a mere 
dream, the experiment has become in the 
minds of most people necessary, and is I am 


the most of my time; despatched the four 
hundred and odd pages on the way, be- 
sides writing sixteen lines of a love song 
for Power. To Murray’s, where I had been 


I persuaded about to be tried. The people invited to fix my quarters ; received most 


have received an impulse (I might have 
added received it in a great measure from 
this bill) : and there never yet has been an 
instance known of a people stopping in such 
a career where they ought to stop ; 'a down- 
hill reformation (as Dryden says) rolls on 


kindly : went and dined at the Athenaeum, 
meaning to call upon Power afterwards ; but 
the night too bad. Returned and supped at 
Murray’s: found him full of sanguineness 
about the new edition of Byron ; looks to 
selling 30,000 copies of it. Talk of the 


I fast.’ Taking this view, whether right or sanguineness of men of poetry ! your men of 
wrong, of the present course of affairs, I trade beat them hollow. 


certainly cannot help feeling grave at the 


Breakfasted with Murray; called 


! prospect that is before us. Were I a young upon Lord John Russell, and found him 
man, it would only brisken up the spirit of looking a good deal pulled; but much better, 


adventure within me, as I might then hope 
to outlive the storm, and enjoy the advantage 
of the calm ; but not being young, and wish- 


eveiy one says, than he has been. Seemed 
a little bored, and no wonder, at having to 
“go over the thing all again.” Asked me 


ing the remainder of my course to continue if I could dine with him to-day, and I was 
on the same level as heretofore, I cannot ve ry glad to say that I could. In the middle 
bring myself to dance down these first steps of dinner Lord H., from the House of Lords, 
of the precipitee so gaily and sanguinely as I joined us (not at dinner, for he now dines at 


see others do. „A11 this produces naturally a three o’clock), and took his seat next me. 
sobered, thoi^li by no means reluctant, con- Thought him at first colder to me than usual ; 
$frrence in meagptres which I think may be but this might be fancy, and at all events no 
ultimately Jm? tab good of the country, but great matter. Dinner amusing. Allen said 
which, w|S|feh«r; for good or for ill, are some strong things about bishops, which my 


amongst those efforts after improvement lady tried to suppress, saying “Such talk 
which nations from time to time make, and was not fit for a convivial party.” * * * * 
which nations have an undoubted right to 


Spottiswoode and Harness to 


make ; all that we have of good and free in breakfast at Murray’s, for the purpose of 
the world being the result of such endea- consulting about the new edition of Byron, 
vours.” I have here scrambled (being at I have not myself come to any decisive ex- 
this present writing half asleep) into an planation with him as to what my part or 
amplification (or rather I fear botheration) of share in the business is to be. In one of my 
what I said, but this is pretty much the letters to him, from Sloperton, I had (in 
spirit and substance of it.* Slept at Bowood. answer to his request that I would suggest 
— — ■ what I thought useful towards the under- 


spirit and substance of it.* Slept at Bowood. 

* The event proved that Moore had not well 
calculated the temper of the country. Far from 
making a financial revolution or disturbing pro- 


calculated the temper of the country. Far from hibitory duties, the repeal of the com laws, the 
making a financial revolution or disturbing pro- equalisation of the sugar duties, the repeal of the 
perty, the people were well content to enjoy the navigation laws, the promotion of education, and 
advantages of a real representation, and to receive all those other j measures which, in .the course of 
from the House of Commons the abolition of slavery, twenty years, have been enacted by the wisdom 
the commutation of tithes, the reduction of pn- and patriotism of our reformed Parliaments. — E d. 
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taking) said, that, as far as the works were 
concerned, I thought a running commentary 
throughout, like that of Warton on Pope, 
would be the most attractive means of giving 
them freshness and n^elty with the public; 
but adding, at the same time, that the task 
would be a very responsible one, particularly 
if it was a rhymer like me, who undertook to 
criticise such a poet. A good deal of talk 
about the projected edition of Byron, in 
which I saw that Harness took a great lead. 
Being obliged to leave them soon after 
breakfast, took Murray out of the room, and 
impressed upon him, that if I were to have 
anything to do with this concern it must be 
left all to myself without any other inter- 
ference ; he said “ Certainly.” 

On my return to Murray’s in the course of 
the day, found Milman. Had already told 
Murray, on his asking me had I seen the 
mention of Milman in the last “ Edinburgh ” 
(my own article), that I was myself the 
author of that article, and authorised him to 
tell Milman so in confidence. Rather a 
good scene now took place on the subject 
between us ; Murray asked M., had ho any 
suspicion who wrote that article; and on 
Milman ’s answering, “ Not the least ; ” 
“ Could you at all have suspected our friend 
Mr. Moore of such an article ? ” “ Moore ! ” 
exclaimed Milman; “No, no, I know Moore 
to be very multifarious, but I don’t think he 
has yet got to German theology.” It was 
with some difficulty, that when I myself 
assured him that it was mine, I could get 
him to believe that I was serious: a good 
deal of talk upon the subject ; about Gese- 
nius, &c. &c. Said he knew of no such able 
book as that of Gesenius on Isaiah; and 
that, putting the peculiar opinions of the 
author out of the question, he had gained 
from it a greater insight into Isaiah than 
from all the other commentaries besides. In 
speaking of the letter which the Bishop of 
London wrote him (at the time of the outcry 
about his “History of the Jews”), approv- 
ing highly of the work, and condemning the 
opposition that has been raised to it, Milman 
told me that the bishop had afterwards got 
alarmed. 


To dinner at Sir Walter Soottte (or rather • 
Lockhart’s). On my way to dinner, with 
Murray, who took me, told him that I had 
made up my mind to be editor at all events, 
and that he might announce me as such; 
which seemed very much to please him. 
Was rather shocked at seeing and hearing 
Scott; both his looks and utterance, but 
particularly the latter, showing strongly the 
effects of paralysis. At dinner we had, 
besides Murray aid myself, their own family 
party (the Lockharts and Miss Scott), and 
Sir William and Lady Rae. Scott took but 
rarely any share in the conversation, and it 
was then with difficulty I made out what he 
said. On going up stairs found rather a 
large party collected, all Scotch, — Lady 
Belhaven, Lord and Lady Ruthven, Lady 
Louisa Stuart, the Macleods, &c. &c. On 
looking over at Scott once or twice, was 
painfully struck by the utter vacancy of his 
look. How dreadful if he should live to 
survive that mighty mind of his ! It seems 
hardly right to assemble company round him 
in this state. It is charming to see how 
Scott’s good temper and good nature con- 
tinue unchanged through the sad wreck of 
almost everything else thafc belonged to 
him. The great object in sending him 
abroad is to disengage his tqpd from the 
strong wish to write by wtfdh he is haunted; 
eternally making efforts w produce some- 
thing without being able to b^K his mind 
collectively to bear upon it -— the muUum 
cupit, nihil potest. Alas I alas I In my 
visits this morning called at Lord D.’s, and 
sat some time with Lady D. : a good deal 
of talk about politics. I spoke pretty freely 
my opinion of our friends the Whigs ; of their 
vile practice of canvassing enemies and ne- 
glecting friends. As for myself, I said, so 
long had it been manifest to me that this 
was their system, that I had for many years 
(luckily for my own peace of mind) given up 
all hopes of their ever thinking of doing me 
a service. So far did this poco-curantism of 
theirs extend, that, even in the trifling article 
of franking, not one of them (though know- 
ing how much I had to do with printers in 
the way of transmitting proofs, &c.) ever 
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offered, when in office, to be of any ser- 


vice to me j and I have always gone on 
(when I could) with my old frankers : with 
Croker while the Whigs were last in, and 
with Greville during their present ministry. 
The only attempt at a favour, indeed, I ever 
experienced for myself was under a Tory 
administration (Addington's), when, through 
the medium, it is true, of Lord Moira, I got 
that unlucky registrarship of Bermuda. Lord 
Hardwicke, too, when the*tory Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland offered to create a laure- 
ateship in Ireland, with the same emoluments 
as the English one, if I would accept it. 
Neither ought I to forget that to poor Lord 
Moira (whom the Whigs hardly acknow- 
ledged as one of themselves) I owed the 
barrack-mastership for my father, which 
made his latter days comfortable. That from 
Whigs, as Whigs, I never received even the 
semblance of a favour. All this I said to 
Lady D., and she admitted that there was but 
too much truth, she feared, in the charge, so 
general against them on this point. On her 
saying some flattering things of the peculiar 
claims 1 had upon the regard of all parties, 
I answered, that the only merit I could 
arrogate to myself was, that “ I was at no 
time purchaseable, and that this I believe the 
Tories knew,** *^Q h dear,” she exclaimed, 
**if the Ta^jSI'l^pl 9 nch a person as you on 
their side, we ifnbuld be made to feel the 
difference ” (alluding, I take for granted, to 
my knack at ridicule ; and God knows how 
open my friends the Whigs are to that same 
weapon). 

Called at the Speaker's ; saw both her and 
him, and he with much kindness asked mo, 
to his country place. When I expressed my 
wonder at his being able to hold out through 
all these long nights, he said it was all by 
not eating ; if he had lived in his usual way 
he could not have borne it, but the want of 
exercise luckily took away his appetite, and 
this temperance saved him. Called also 
this morning on Burdett, whom I found laid 
up with the gout. In talking with Burdett on 
Reform, told him I had heard from Lord 
Lansdowne that he supposed me to be an 
anti-reformer ; told him how this report had 


arisen from the stupidity of certain of my 
neighbours, who, seeing but one side of the 
question themselves (and that but dully), 
cannot understand the language of a man 
who happens to see Ijoth. On comparing 
notes with him I found we very much agreed 
on the subject, except that he is sanguine 
enough to think that the monarchy can go 
on with a purely popular House of Commons, 
and I for my part believe no such thing. 
Such is, no doubt, the theory of the English 
constitution, but it has never yet been tried 
in practice (which Burdett was obliged to 
own) ; nor will ever I am convinced be 
brought to work quietly in scecula sceculorum. 

15th. Breakfasted at the Athenaeum. 
Then on to the Charter House for Tom. I 
I then set off with him to Sir Walter Scott's, 
being determined that the little dog should 
I have to say in future days that he had seen 
this great man. Found Lord Clarendon 
| calling at the same time, and admitted with 
| us : Scott very kind to Tom. Had taken 
with me a book of his (the “ Demonology '') 
that he might write his name in it for Bessy. 
He said that I ought to have lot him have 
the pleasure of giving the book as well as 
the name. 

16th. Out early with Tom in order to 
surprise Rogers at breakfast ; found him en- 
tirely recovered from his late illness (having 
just returned from the country), and in high 
good humour and playfulness. In talking, of 
the difference of the present times from 
former ones, mentioned the circumstance of 
Charles II. attending the House of Lords’ 
debates, standing with his back to the fire, 
and interrupting sometimes the members in 
their speeches (where is this mentioned ?). 
Queen Anne, too, going to hear the debates 
(p). Showed me a curious passage in the 
Introduction to Fox's History, where the 
present demand on the part of the people of 
an entirely popular House of Commons is 
foreseen and deprecated. 

Set off with Tom at twelve for Greenwich 
in order to see the Prowses ; walked about 
Greenwich with them. Hearing that Lord 
Auckland had a house there, called upon him ; 
found him and his sisters, and introduced 
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Tom to them, who had asked me very inno- 
cently “ whether Lord' A. was a Reformer.” 
On my telling this to Lord A., he said, 
“You wouldn’t, I hope, have come inside 
my door, Tom, if you had known I wasn’t/’ 
Tom himself is, it appears, in a very small 
minority of Reformers at the Charter House, 
the great mass of the younkers being antis. 
It is the same, I understand, at Westminster, 
and wherever the clergy interest is prevalent. 
Found a kind note from Mrs. Lockhart to 
say how happy thoy would bo to have me ; 
and having left Tom at the Powers’, dined 
with Sir Walter. In talking of a novel 
which he had sent to Scott, L. said that it 
was no matter how bad a book was ; if it 
had but a story in it, Scott would read every 
word of it; and to this Sir Walter pleaded 
guilty very amusingly : left them early. 

17th. Breakfasted with Rogers to meet 
my old friends Lord and Lady Dunmore, 
whom I had not met for, I believe, ten years. 
Stuart also of the party, and (by accident) 
Campbell, who had happened to call upon 
Rogers on business : the conversation at 
breakfast amusing. Campbell mentioned 
how his vanity was once mortified on giving 
his address to some Scotch bookseller : 

“ Campbell ! ” said the man ; “ pray, Sir, 
may you be the great Campbell P ” “ Who 

do you call the great Campbell ? ” said Tom, 
putting on a modest look. “Why John 
Campbell, the African Traveller, to be sure,” 
answered the other. In talking of getting 
into awkward scrapes at dinner tables, Lady 
Dunmore mentioned a circumstance of the 
kind in which Rogers himself was concerned. 

It was at the time when Madame de Stael 
was expected in London, and somebody at 
table (there being a large party) asked when 
she was likely to arrive. “Not till Miss 
Edgeworth is gone,” replied Rogers ; “ Ma- 
dame de Stael would not like two stars 
shining at the same time.” The words were 
hardly out of his mouth when ho saw a 
gentleman rise at the other end of the table, 
and say in a solemn tone, “ Madame la Ba- 
ronne de Stael est incapable (tune telle bassesse.’ f 
It was Auguste de Stael, her son, whom 
Rogers had never before seen. 


Left Rogers’s with Campbell, who told 
me, as we walked along, the friendly service 
which Rogers had just done him by con- 
senting to advance 500/., which Campbell 
wants at this moment to purchase a share in 
the new (Metropolitan) magazine of which 
he is editor, the opportunity, if let slip now, 
being wholly lost to him. Campbell had 
offered as security an estate worth between 
four and five thousand pounds which he has 
in Scotland, but Rogers had very generously 
said that he did not want security ; Camp- 
bell, however, was resolved to give it. These 
are noble things of Rogers, and he does more 
I of such things than the world has any notion 
of.* 

19th. Off at half-past eight in the 
“ White Hart. ” Found Bessy, as I expected, 
at Devizes, whore she had been passing the , 
two last days with the Scotts, and took her 
home. # * * 

November 3rd to 9th. Saw my “Lord 
Edward ” announced as one of the articles 
in the “ Quarterly,” to be abused of course : 
and this so immediately after my dinings 
and junkettings with both editor and pub- 
lisher ! Having occasion to write to Murray, 
sent him the following squib :♦ — 

THOUGHTS ON EDITORS. 

Editur d , 

No, editors don’t care a button I 

What false and faithless things thoy do ; j 

They’ll let you come and cut their mutton, 

And then they’ll have a cut at you. 

With Barnes I oft my dinner took, I 

Nay, met ev’n Horace Twiss to please him ; 

Yet Mister Barnes traduced my book, 

For which may his own devils seize him ! 

With Doctor Bowring I drank tea, 

Nor of his cakes consumed a particle; 

And yet th’ ungrateful LL.D. 

Let fly at me next week an article. 


* Not only more than the world had any notion 
of, but more than any ono else could have done. 
Being himself an author, he was able to guess the 
difficulties of men of letters, and to assist them, 
not only with his ready purse, but with his power- 
ful influence and his judicious advice. — Ed. 

N N 
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John Wilson gave me suppers hot, 

With bards of fame like Hogg and Pack- 
! wood, 

! A dose of black strap then T got, 

1 And after a still worse of “ Blackwood.” 

Alas, and must I close the list 
With thee, my Lockhart, of the “ Quarterly,” 
So kind, with bumper in thy fist,— 

With pen, so very gruff and tartarly. 

Now in thy parlour feasting me, 

Now scribbling at me from thy garret, — 
Till ’twixt the two in doubt I be 
Which sourest is, thy wit or claret. 

Found, on looking at my memorandum book, 
that my bill on Murray (500/.), which I 
had taken it into my head would not he due 
till January, will fall due next month. 
Wrote instantly to him to express my hope 
that some arrangement might be made, 
springing out of our proposed plan with 
respect to the new edition of Byron, by 
which this suspended transaction between 
us might he finally settled.* * * 

10th. To dinner at Lacock ; none beside 
themselves but Lord Valletort and Made- 
moiselle Emmeline. Had known very little 
of him before, and once rather disliked him ; 
but be appears to me an honest, kind-hearted 
man, and, though a strong Tory, seems a fair 
one. Told ^ome interesting things of the 
Duke of Wellington, to whom he is (like all 
who have been much about him) strongly 
attached. His saying, that no man should 
hesitate to apologise whenever he had said 
or done anything that required one ; yet in 
military affairs he has been known on more 
than one occasion to avoid owning he wa£ 
wrong, though conscious that he was so. This 
done on principle. “ No, no ; never put ifiy- 
self wrong with the army.” His shedding 
tears when he took leave officially of the 
Queen at his last resignation ; this the Queen 
herself told Lord Valletort. Of the King, 
Lord V. told several little things which show 
great good-nature and warm-heartedness. 
Ilis father and mother wero (as I told him) 
amongst my earliest acquaintance in London. 

I remember how proud I used to be of going 
to Lady Mount Edgecumbe’s suppers (one 


or two at the most) after the Opera. It was 
at one of these, sitting between Mrs. Siddons 
and Lady Castlereagh, I heard for the first 
time the voice of the former (never having 
met her before) transferred to the ordinary 
things of this world, — and the solemn words 
in her most tragic tone, — “ I do love ale 
dearly.” 

1.3th. A letter from Murray, which threw 
me into no little consternation, as it not only 
defeated all my hopes of being able to settle 
the forthcoming bill by some arrangement 
as to my editorship of Byron, but coolly tells 
me that, in consequence of his having got 

entangled with , I am not to be editor 

of that work at all. This, after having courted 
me to undertake the task, after having gladly 
accepted me as editor! Wrote to Rogers and ' 
the Longmans, acquainting them with this 
disappointment, and the quandary it had 
thrown me into with respect to the bill. 

15th. Called upon Lord Lansdowne. 
Some talk with him about the public dinner 
to him at Devizes to-morrow. Asked me how 
far I thought they would expect him to be 
communicative on the subject of Reform, as^ 
it was rather a ticklish thing for him (being 
the only one of the ministers thus brought 
eti evidence during the recess) so to manage as 
to send his hearers away satisfied, without 
at the same time too much committing him- 
self. He added, that his colleagues wero 
rather uneasy on the subject. Told him that 
I thought his true policy was at all events 
not to be too short with them. They would 
then go away with the impression that he 
had been very communicative; whereas, if 
he said hut little, though there might be 
twice as much matter in it, they would be 
sure to say, “ How short and costive he was 
with us.” But on the plan I suggested, 
even though the more acute might see 
through his policy, they could only say, 

“ How well he managed in such a difficult 
position to give perfect satisfaction to his 
hearers, without in the least degree com- 
mitting himself or colleagues!” This he 
seemed to think a just view of it, which I 
was glad of for every reason. Walked a 
good part of the way home with me. 
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lGtli. Corry arrived for the dinner in 
consequence of a letter I wrote to ask him 
over ; at a little after four Lord Lansdowne 
called for us (having Senior, the political 
economist, with him), and we all proceeded 
to Devizes. Nothing could go off better 
than the dinner. I was seated between 
Corry and Senior, and opposite the chairman 
and Lord Lansdowne : Lord L.’s speech ex- 
cellent ; there was not a dissenting voice as 
to its good tone and good taste. The recep- 
tion of my health most enthusiastic, and my 
speech exceedingly well received 

19th to 30th. Received very kind fetters 
both from the Longmans and Rogers : the 
former telling me not to have the slightest 
uneasiness on the subject of the 600/., as 
they would retain my bill on Murray, and 
put the amount to my account; the latter 
offering most cordially to pay the 600/. for 
me himself. 

December 16th to 25th. Have had various 
letters from Ireland on the subject of Neilson 
(Lord Edward’s man), my mention of whom 
has produced an immense excitement among 
the Northerns; and, as usual with my 
countrymen, they not only rim away with 
the thing, but run away with it in a wrong 
direction. So wholly, too, have they lost 
sight of the original passage which set them 
a-going, that they now represent me as having 
accused Neilson of betraying Lord Edward, 
whereas I merely mentioned his having been 
suspected of it ; and they show there were 
no sufficient grounds for such suspicion. 
Amongst other letters on the subject, I have 
received ono from old Hamilton Rowan, 
which was civil and gratifying. Sheil, too, 
transmitted to me one from Dr. Doyle about 
the same matter, most laudatory, saying that 
I had a far better right than Swift to be 
called “Ireland’s glory,” &c. &c. Talking 
of letters on the subject, I think I have for- 
got to mention one which I received several 
months ago ; a communication from the King 
of the French, through my old acquaint- 
ance, and his right-hand man, Chabot * : 
nothing could bo more in character with 


* Vicomte Chabot of Teinpletown, Ireland. 


the Citoyen Hoi than the directness and in- 
formality of this communication, which was 
with reference to the claim of Lady Edward 
to the near relationship she is supposed to 
have borne to the family of Orleans. This 
the King denies ; and both he and Madame 
Adelaide express their desire that I would 
set the matter right in a future edition. 

27th. On asking Fielding as to the pro- 
priety of some sea phrases, I was introducing 
into a translation from the Anthology (Leo- 
nidas, 57.), “heave the anchors and cut the 
cables,” I found that the two operations 
were inconsistent, there being no cutting of 
cables when there is time to weigh anchor, 
nor is there any other operation in setting 
sail to which eicXvacuo x vaift > *• “let 
loose the cables,” is applicable. Talbot 
(who is a great yachtman) said that the 
best description of naval movements he had 
ever read was that of St. Paul’s, Acts xxvii. 
The casting out of four anchors, (which, 
Fielding said, always astonished the middies 
when it was read) suits exactly the sort of 
boats, according to Talbot, that are still used 
in those seas; Maltese galliots, I think he 
called them. v 

January 4th, 1832. Napier in the morn- 
ing; walked with him to Freshford. On 
mentioning to him what Lofd Valletort 
told me of the Duke of Wellington say- 
I ing, “Never put myself wrortg with the 
army,” Napier said that the occasion on 
which the Duke used this expression was a 
mistake he had made in promoting an officer, 
and praising him in his despatches for some 
service, that had really been performed by 

my Bath friend, Colonel . It was when 

D f expressing his gratitude for the 

promotion, and his hope that he should be 
allowed to keep it, added his desire also that 

the Duke would do justice to •, that the 

Duke replied in those words, “No, ,” 

&c. &c. 

12th. To Bowood to dinner ; taken by 
Scott and Brabant (the latter’s first appear- 
ance at Bowood). Company, besides our- 
selves, John Starkey, the Fieldings, and 
Valletort. In speaking* of Lord Erskine, 
and his keeping the first guinea he had 
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ever received in his profession enshrined in 
a little case, into which he used sometimes 
to peep at it, Lord Lansdowne told of his 
having dined one day with Lord Erskine, just 
after his recovering from some complaint, of 
which he had been cured by two leeches ; 
his launching out in praise of those leeches, 
and at last starting up and ringing the bell, 
saying, " I’ll show them to you ; ” the 
leeches then brought up, in a bottle, and 
sent round the table with the wine. "I call 
one of them,” said Lord Erskine, "Cline, 
and the other Home.” * The manner in 
which Lord Lansdowne imitated Lord Gren- 
ville (who was one of the guests) putting on 
his spectacles when the leeches came to him, 
looking gravely into the bottle, and then as 
gravely passing it on, was highly comical. 

16th. Went to Bowood, and stayed 
prayers. Lord L. mentioned at luncheon the 
saying of the old proud Lord Abercom on 
somebody remarking how well his trees 
grew, "Sir, they have nothing else to do.” 
Lord L. walked part of the way home with 
me: some talk about the prospects of the 
Ministry in carrying Reform, &c. &c., which 
gave me buk ill auguries of what is coming. 
He himself, evidently averse to the creation of 
new peers, seemed to contemplate, among the 
possible resflts, the resignation of the mi- 
nistry : then the question whether this would 
not produce serious disturbance P Scotland 
the quarter from which those who were best 
acquainted with it, apprehend, he said, the 
greatest mischief in the event of another 
failure of the question. Abercrombie, in 
particular, writes the most urgent letters on 
the subject. 

February 8th to 23rd. Forgot to mention 
one of the anecdotes Lord Valletort told 
about the present King, highly to his credit ; 
at the time he was dismissed from (or at 
least, got a hint to resign) his office of First 
Lord of the Admiralty, under the Duke of 
Wellington, the latter, in their final inter- 
view on the subject, was taking his formal 
leave, when the Duke of Clarence, holding 

out his hand, said, "No, no, this must not be ; 
the Prime Minister and the Lord High Ad- 
miral may misunderstand each other, but this 
should make no difference between the Duke 
of Wellington and the Duke of Clarence ; ” 
at the same time shaking the Duke cordially 
by the hand. Found that from my resources 
through the Longmans being stopped (by 
their taking on them my debt to Murray), I 
could not get through with my little bills 
without applying to Rogers ; almost my 
last twenty pounds ( 26 /. indeed this time) 
having gone to pay my mother’s half-yearly 
rent. Accordingly wrote to him that I should 
draw upon him for 200/. : and he most kindly 
answered, "for three times the sum,” if I 
wanted it ; and remitted me the 200/. It is 
now, as I told him in my letter, about six- 
and-twenty years since he most seasonably 
performed a similiar service for me (lending 
me 600/. to pay Carpenter, which I repaid 
him out of my "Lalla Rookh ” money) ; and 
when I now look back upon the interval 
since then, it appears to me a marvel (not- 
withstanding all my "aurea carmina ”) how 

I have managed to get on without recurring 
either to him or any one else (except in one 
single instance) for the same sort of assist- 
ance. 

24th. Was surprised by a letter from 
Murray, asking whether I could not furnish 
him with an essay on Byron’s poetical 
character, to be prefixed to his new edition, 
so as to make his the only genuine onej 
adding, that on my compliance with his 
request, we should then talk of terms. 
Though I was determined to do nothing of 
the sort, thought it was as well to acquaint 
the Longmans with his proposal. 

Note. — February, 1840. Notwithstand- 
ing this and some other little grumblings of 
mine, I look back upon Murray’s conduct 
towards me, upon the whole, as most liberal 
and creditable. 

26th. An answer from the Longmans, to 
say that they felt delicate in advising me, as 
they knew how anxious their partners in 
[Lardner’s] Cyclopaedia were that I should 
as soon as possible complete my promised 
"History of Ireland.” Wrote to Murray, 

* The great surgeons of the day, Mr. Cline and 
Sir Everard Home. — Ed. 
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saying that I must decline his proposal, 
being occupied with other works ; adding, 
that in any case I should not have liked to 
undertake what he proposed, as an essay 
could be little else than a rifaccimento of the 
criticisms in the “Edinburgh” and “Quar- 
terly ; ” and even if 1 could bring myself to 
write such a thing, I questioned whether any 
one could be brought to read it. The plan 
I had always thought of was to write a sort 
of running commentary on Byron’s works ; 
which would have left me free to introduce 
anecdotes, quotations, and all such touch-and- 
go things as the formality of an essay would 
not admit of, but which would be far better 
than the most elaborate essay that could be 
furnished. 

28th, 29th. Another letter from the 
illustrious John Murray, returning to the 
charge, saying that he sees I can do, with- 
out much trouble, the very thing he wishes, 
and that he shall have great satisfaction in , 
giving me 500 guineas for the task ; the 
very sum ho shrunk from some months since. 
He alleges, indeed, as an excuse for his con- 
duct at that time, that he was a good deal 
embarrassed by the failure of some houses 
he was connected with, and was fearful he 
should not be able to remunerate me as 1 
deserved ; but that now, the success of this 
edition of Byron being established, he is very 
happy to, &c. &c. The fact is, I have been 
able to trace the progress of his mind all 
along through the changes of his advertise- 
ments. Somebody having, most likely, told 
him (for he is always the slave of his last 
adviser) that the “Life” was the most tick- 
lish part of the whole undertaking (families 
not likely to admit it, &c. &c.), he gave as 
little prominence to this part of the book as 
possible; putting the “Works of Lord 
Byron” in capitals at the head, and omitting 
my name in the advertisements altogether : 
gradually, however, I saw the “Life” and 
name taking a respectable station in the 
announcement ; at least my name was rather 
barefacedly put forward, as if I was the editor 
of the whole; and latterly the heading of 
“ Works of Lord Byron” has been exchanged 
in some advertisements for “Life, &c. &c., by 

Thomas Moore.” Wrote a civil and indeed 
friendly letter to him (for after all I have 
had several kindnesses at his hands), and 
expressed regret that it was not possible for 
me to comply with his proposal. 

March 20th. Off in the York House 
coach for town. Alone a good part of the 
way; read Pascal’s “Lettres Provinciales.” 
Went to the Fieldings’, who have kindly 
offered to lodge me. 

27th. Breakfasted at B.’s; found there 
Barry Cornwall and Charles Murray. Proc- 
tor’s stories of Charles Lamb. His exclud- 
ing from his library the works of Robertson, 
Hume, Gibbon, &c., and substituting for 
them the heroes of the “Dunciad,” of whose 
writings he has made a Collection. His say- 
ing to , in his odd, stammering way, on 

’s making some remark, “Johnson has 

said worse things than that ; ” then after a 
short pause, “and better R.’s story of the 
parson who was called upon suddenly to 
preach to some invalid establishment ; poor, 
maimed creatures, hardly one of them able 
to get over a stile ; and the only sermon he 
happened to have with him, and which he 
preached, was one against foreign travel. 
Grattan’s saying to a lady, who asked him 
what was the subject of some letter he was 
reading, “It is a secret.” ^ Well, but tell 
it now.” “No; I would trust my life in 
your hands, but not a sebret.” 

28th. * * * Dined with Rogers. Company: 
Luttrell, Kenny, C. Murray, and R.’s sister 
and niece. Luttrell quoted, apropos to some- 
thing, from the “Trip to Scarborough,” 

“ If he gives me 5004 to buy pins, what will 
he give me to buy petticoats ?” Stories of 
instinct in animals, carrier-pigeons, &c. “I 
am told,” says Luttrell, “ a man who buys 
a flock of Welsh sheep never sees them 
again ; they’re all off to Carnarvonshire that 
night.” Stoiy of a man putting a crown 
piece under a stone, and sending a dog back 
a great distance to fetch it ; delay of the dog ; 
returned at last with the crown in a purse. 

A man had seen him turning up the stone, 
and took the piece from him ; but the dog 
saw him put it in his purse, and never left 
him till he had it back again. Story of the 
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man in the Highlands who buried his wife, 
and, as was the custom, read the funerjil 
service over her himself ; the same night as 
he was sitting lonely by his fire, heard a 
knock. “ That’s Mary's knock; go and 
open the door.” His opening it himself, and 
finding it was his wife; who had been 
brought to life (according to the old story) 
by the sexton endeavouring to cut the ring 
off her finger. 

29th. * * * Dinner at Longmans’ ; Barnes 
grown most perilously corpulent. On put- 
ting a large bludgeon, which he brought 
with him, in the corner, he said, “ There’s 
my Conservative stick ; ” and added, “ They 
have threatened to knock me on the head 
going over the bridge.” “ They ! ” I ex- 
claimed ; “ who are they? 1 ' not knowing 
whether it was (■ recites or ultras that had 
menaced him. “T he people of the Rotun- 


gave mo the idea of a well-bred and intelli- 
gent man. In speaking of poor Lord Dudley 
whose melancholy state is now so much the 
topic of conversation ; his large dinners, the 
manner he treats his guests, never speaking 
to them, but sitting in a sort of stupor, or 
reading to himself ‘‘Ilume’a History of 
England” (as he did one day when Lord 
Lansdowno dint'd with him) — I remarked 
it showed what rank and station could do in 
England when a man in such a state was 
still able to bring the best company about 
him ; on which Van Buren said, “If there is 
anything which rank and station cannot do in 
England, I have not found it out.” lie then 
added (what struck me a good deal, both as 
coming from a republican and as agreeing 
perfectly with my own opinion), “But still 
I must say that rank and station in England 
deserves (as far os society goes) the value set 


ho answered ; “I have had mobs of I upon it; for I have found that the higher 


/ them in the Square.” Sat drinking port 
f till eleven o’clock, Barnes owning that he 
“loved wine.” On my mentioning what 


ono rises in the atmosphere the purer the 
tone of society is.” Told him how much 
this. coincided with the whole of my own 


, Charles Lamb said, told a similar sort of experience ; that such an opinion, howev 


l saying of bis, — “ You have no mock modesty coming from a person like myself, who lived 
about you , nor Teal either.” with that class without naturally belonging 

Home to dress, and got to Lansdowne to them, was apt to be regarded with 
House about twenty minutes after twelve ; suspicion by my own equals, who were 
and entered one door just as Orloff, the naturally inclined to say, "Oh yes, he is 
newly-arrived lion, was disappearing through / flattered by living with the great, and there - 
/ the other. * * * Found Sydney Smith hold - ( fore flatters them in this way in return I , 
mg forth to a laughing circle on the subject I was glad to be backed in my opinion by such 
of tithes and the Tripartite division : “I am I an authority os his, coming as he did free 
sorry to tell you,” said he, “that the great I from all our little prepossessions and ambi- 
historian JTollam has declared himself in / tions, and being in this respect so much 
favour of the Tripartite, and contends that / more qualified to form an impartial judg - I 
t was so in the reign of King Fiddlefred : / ment. He expressed at the same time | 
»ut we of the Church (continued Sydney, 1 strong disgust at the perpetual struggle J 
lapping his breast mock heroically) say, a towards this higher region that was visible I 


I historian Hollam has declared himself in 
/ favour of the Tripartite, and contends that 
/ it was so in the reign of King Fiddlefred : 

I but we of the Church (continued Sydney, I 
slapping his breast mock heroically) say, a 


lor mug biddlefred : we will keep our in those below it; all trying to get above 
tithes to ourselves. ” their own sphere, and sacrificing comfort and 

I ovth. Breakfasted with Rogers, to meet temper in the ineffectual effort I agreed I 
/ Washington Irving, who is about to start for y with him, and said it was like the exercise J 
I America; glad to get a glimpse of him I of the tread-mill ; perpetual climbing with- 
before his flight. . out ever mounting. It was indeed the 

Yfent with Irving to call upon Mr. Van absence of this sort of ambitious effort that 
Buren, the American ambassador, who has gave the upper classes so much more repose 
been recalled : received me very graciously ; of manner, and made them accordingly so 
and, in the short conversation I had with him much better company. 
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Dined at Lord Essex’s ; good deal of talk 
about politics : ■ventured to maintain the 
opinion that the cause of liberty has always 
(at least hitherto) suffered more than it 
gained by the Whigs being in power : forced 
as they are while in office to suspend if not 
relinquish the principles they held while out ; 
and the Tories, to do them justice, seldom 
allowing even exclusion to alter theirs. The 
consequence is, that the Whig principle, 
unsupported on either side, remains in abey- 
ance till some good chance turns its champions 
out again ; even a boon such as the Whigs 
are now giving the people would have come 
better, at least with more safety, from 
Tories. In the first placo it would have 
been dealt out with a reluctant hand, which 
would not have let the line run so rapidly 
through the fingers as it is doing at present, 
when the government and the people are both 
on one side ; it is, as the saying is, “too 
much of a good thing.” There is no coun- 
terpoise ; all are pulling one way ; and the 
consequence is, what we are but too likely 
to witness.* It is in human nature, too, 
that favours from an opponent should have 
something sweeter and more piquant in them 
than when dispensed by a friend. If con- 
ceded graciously, gratitude is of course the 
natural consequence ; if extorted, generous 
feelings succeed as naturally to triumph. 
It was at once the grace and strength of the 
Emancipation Bill that it should come from 
the hands of Wellington. B. remarked 
to-day that there were three great men in 
three different arts who all died at the age 
of thirty-seven ; Baphael, Mozart, and Byron. 

April 1st. Went to Bogers; talked 
politics. * * * 

Had visits to pay, and B. said he would 
walk with me. In our various talk, he 
remarked what amusing memoirs I might 
write of my own life ; told him I had long 
anticipated doing so, as a provision for those 

I should leave behind me; and if I could 
but once make a beginning, I should be 
sure, I thought, to go on with it, as I in- 

tended to take no pains with the style, but 
let it run a plume courante , like a letter. He 
said that his sister admired my letters very 
much; thought them so well and shortly 
expressed. This rather a surprise to me, 
who have never had a very good opinion of 
my own powers of letter-writing. Dined at 
the Speaker’s. Company : a Mr. and Mrs. 
Pemberton, ditto Kitcheners, William 
Bankes, and ono or two more. The Speaker, 
as usual, good humoured and agreeable. 
Bankes’s stoiy of the little girl in the street 
stopping with awe and amazement, on seeing 
a chariot stop at a door opposite, in which 
there were three or four skeletons seated in 
various fantastic attitudes, with their laps 
full of livers and lights. It happened to be 
the day on which the sale of the great 
surgeon Heaviside’s effects took place ; and 
this was a coach full of his anatomical 
preparations going to the auction-room. 

J ekyll’s saying, when it was mentioned that 
the ltussians during their stay in England 
eat up great quantities of tallow candles, 
that it was a species of food “bad for the 
liver, but good for the lights.” The Speaker 
said, that in the riots at Wigan this year, 
the mob, in plundering the iouse of their 
member, got possession of his will, and read 
it aloud at the market cross, whereby several 
near and dear relations, having found out 
that they were entirely cut off in his will, 
there had been nothing but dissension in the 
family ever since. Went to Mrs. Lytton 
Bulwer’s assembly, and found such a collec- 
tion as is seldom brought together; there 
was young Disraeli, and Bammohun Boy, 
and Lord Mulgrave, and Mrs. Leigh (Lord 
Byron’s sister), and Godwin. Mrs. Leigh 
asked me, “Does Lord Mulgrave’s look, 
when he laughs, remind you of somebody ? ” 

I said, it did a little. 

2nd. Breakfasted at Brookes’s : went to 
the printer’s with my MS., and left it for 
Simmons to calculate how many pages it 
would make in the printing. Went to the 
Longmans’: in talking of this work I am 
about, they said, “But when are we to have 
a poem from you P ” Asked them, did they 
really think a poem would have any chance 

* Very inconsistent this with what he has just 
said of the Whigs when in office suspending their 
principles. — Ed. 
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of success now, when the public had been so 
glutted with rhymes and rhymers ? “ From 
you wo really think it would,” was their an- 
swer, much to my surprise. Dined at Lord 
Lansdowno’s. Company: Lord Auckland, 
Macaulay, Rogers, Schlegol, Charles Murray, 
&c. Rogers seated next Schlegel, and 
suffering manifest agony from the German’s 
loud voice and unnecessary use of it. Got 
placed between Lady Lansdowne and* Ma- 
caulay very agreeably. In quoting Voltaire’s 
“ Superjlu, chose si ntcessairc,” I remarked 
that it had been suggested, I thought, by a 
passage in Pascal’s “ Lettres Provinciales ; ” 
and Macaulay agreed with me, and remem- 
bering (as he does everything), repeated the 
passage. 

Had some talk with Schlegel after dinner ; 
asked me, if a man conscientiously, and with- 
out any intentional levity, published a book 
in England expressive of liis disbelief in the 
Scriptures, and giving the reasons of his 
disbelief, how such a book would be received ? 
Answered, that as to the hook, I didn’t know, 
but I knew well how the man would be re- 
ceived; and I should not like to be in his 
place. In speaking of Pope, whom I, of 
course, praise#, but whom he seemed not to 
have much taste for, he exclaimed, “Yes, 
to be sure, there are some fine things in him ; 
that passage, for instance , 1 Upon her neck a 
sparkling cross she wore,’ charming!” So 
much for the German’s appreciation of Pope. 
Intimated that Goethe was jealous of him 
in consequence of some Indian poem that lie 
(Schlegel) wrote or translated. Rogers and 
I in doubt whether we should go to Lady 
Grey’s or Lord Burghersh’s music ; decided 
for the latter. Told mo, that on his asking 
Schlegel, in allusion to Goethe’s death, 
“Are there any German poets now left?” 
Schlegel blurted out, “J am a German 
poet ; ” throwing his arms open pompously 
as he said it. Lord Lansdowne, by the bye, 
told me a curious mistake Charles Grant 
had made on his introducing Schlegel to 
him. Lord L. had told the latter before- 
hand, that Charles G. was very much versed 
in Indian learning; and the first thing 
Schlegel said to him when they were pre- 
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sented to each other was, “ On nrCa dit mon- 
sieur, que vous vous occupez de la litUrature 
Samcrke .” “ Mats toute V Europe sait cela,” 

answered Grant ; thinking that Schlegel had 
said he was himself so occupied. 

Heard an anecdote (this morning I think) 
from Robinson, which is interesting, as show- 
ing, what I have never doubted, that poetry 
is a far more matter* of-fact thing than your 
people, who are only matter-of-fact, can un- 
derstand or allow. Goethe told Robinson 
that his description of the Carnival at Rome, 
which is accounted one of the most delight- 
ful of his writings, had its origin in the fol- 
lowing manner. Goethe’s lodgings were on 
the Corso, and being solitary and enmtyt, he 
amused himself by taking notes exactly of 
all that passed before his eyes during the 
Carnival; and from those matter-of-fact 
notes, without any addition from fancy, he 
afterwards composed liis description. Men- 
tioned this to Schlegol to-day, and he con- 
firmed the truth of it. 

3rd. Breakfasted with Rogers. Company: 
Macaulay, Luttrell, Lord Kerry, and Wi- 
sh aw. * * * Some strong politics talked, 
condemning Lord Greyls hesitation to make 
peers. Talking of success in college; how 
far it is a promise of future eminence. A 
number of persons mentioned, now distin- 
guishing themselves (particularly in the law), 
who carried off honours at the university. 
Lord Grey distinguished at college. Anec- 
dote of his being punished for knocking a man 
down in a row. Had been with some other 
young fellows to hear a speech of Burke’s 
(where ?) and was reciting the speech through 
the streets drunk. His eloquent apology 
before the college authorities when brought • 
up for his offence, extorting from his judge 
the expression “ Melius sic pemituisse quam 
non errasse .” Luttrell’s story of a tailor 

who used to bo seen attending the Greek 
lectures constantly; and when some one 
noticed it to him as odd, the tailor saying 
modestly, that he knew too well what became 
his station to intrude himself as an auditor 
on any of those subjects of which from his 
rank in life he must be supposed to be igno- 
rant; but “really (he added) at a Greek 
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that we were obliged to separato, and reel 
each his own way with the fit ; I thought if 
any one that knew us happened to be looking, 
how it would amuse them. Turned back 
with Sydney to call at the Duke of North- 
umberland’s ; left our cards. Told me that 
he had been knocked down by a coach the 
other day in crossing the street, and was 
nearly run over; and that, knowing how 
much of Lord Grey’s patronage had accrued 
from accidents happening to clergymen, he 
found himself saying as he came down, 
“ There’s a vacancy.” 

Dined at Sterling’s. Company : Lord 
Plunket, Mrs. Archdeacon Singleton, Sheil, 
G. Ponsonby (who took me), Colonel Shaw, 
and Mrs. A., next whom I got seated ; still 
a very handsomo woman. * * * On 

Lord P.’s mentioning some fine reply or ex- 
tempore speech made by Grattan, Sheil 
sharply asked, “ Could Grattan speak extem- 
pore P ” Sheil himself is beginning, as he told 
me the other day, to interweave occasionally 
extempore bits in liis speeches, which have 
hitherto been all prepared elaborately and 
verbally. Finds that he can manage this, 
and that his speeches are, of course, all the 
more effective for it. This, in fact, the groat 
secret of public speaking : to prepare well 
the main points, and then to be able to fill 
up without much disparate as you go on with 
matter rising out of the occasion ; the “ cal- 
lidajunctura ” is the difficulty. 

During dinner a good deal of talk with 
Mrs. A. about German literature, her hobby. 
Mentioned a love song of Goethe’s, and gave 
the literal English of it; which, she said, 
might bo made a good deal of in my hands. 
Appeared to me (in her translation, at least) 
the tritest stuff possible. The only words in 
which there was anything like originality or 
nature were as follows*: “It is for him 
alone I walk out of the door ; it is for him 
alone I look out of the window.” But thus 
are people deceived by the sound and the 

* Gretchen’s song in Faust : — 

“ Nach ihm nur schau’ ich 

Zum Fenster hinaus; 

Nach ihm nur geh’ ich 

Aus dem Haus.” 

mystery of a language foreign to them, the 
novelty of the words, the pride of raising the 
veil and discovering the “ no meaning ’’ under 
them! Paid back her brass with gold by 
quoting some of the beautiful ballad (of 
Logan’s, I believe), “ His mother from the 
window looked, with all the longing of a 
mother,” &c. Talked of the state of religion 
in Germany. A deep religious feeling, she 
said, everywhere prevalent, and yet the freest 
toleration for the most bold and infidel opi- 
nions. This, I remarked, was perhaps the 
very reverse of what existed in England, 
where a most worldly indifference prevailed 
as to real religion, while the slightest whisper 
of scepticism was sure to raise an outcry 
against him who dared to breathe it. She 
mentioned with enthusiastic envy some 
person who had the good luck to meet all 
together at some evening assembly, Goethe, 
Herder, Schiller, and Wieland; a most 
illustrious group certainly. Either she or 
Plunket cited Berkeley as one of the purest 
writers of English, and were astonished at 
the instance to the contrary which I produced 
in his use of the word “embarrass” as a 
noun. Dryden, too, who may also be counted * 
one of the best writers of good English, uses 
“painture” for painting; to “falsify a 
shield,” meaning to break it, &c. &c. 

7th. Meant to have gone to Warwick 
Street Chapel, but happening to mention it 
to Rogers, he said, if I would breakfast with 
him, he would accompany me thither. Fore- 
saw that this would be fatal to my plans : 
accordingly, when I went foimd that he had 
asked Jeffrey to meet mo ; a good meeting 
at all times, but I had now set my heart 
upon the music, and did not like being dis- 
appointed. Was, however, soon reconciled 
by the pleasure of seeing Jeffrey, who is one 
of my most especial favourites. In talking 
of Allen, mentioned that he once had a sort 
of Frankenstein fancy for producing life out 
of blood ; and used to have a large tub of 
blood which he watched over like a wizard 
as it became (or as he thought it became) 
vascular and “instinct with life:” this, of 
course, a joke. Rogers produced a letter of 
Allen’s, which he had just received, contain- 
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ing remarks on a late work of the American 
Charming, which R. had lent him. Allen’s 
remarks, though written off di plume courante , 
very clever ; showed how ignorant Channing 
was of the English divines, and that he 
criticised them evidently without having 
read them. His absurdity in classing Ileber 
with Berkeley! Talked of Berkeley; his 
powerfully philosophic mind, and the sort 
of form in which he conveyed his thoughts 
(that of dialogue) being characteristic of such 
a mind ; sifting both sides and leaving no- 
thing wwenforced on either. 

In talking of different races and the pro- 
portionate predominance of the father and 
mother in the mind, complexion, &c. of the 
progeny, Rogers mentioned an observation 
of John Hunter’s, that wherever there was 
but one boy with a number of sisters the boy 
was sure to be effeminate; and John Hunter 
used to give it as a proof of Homer’s know- 
ledge of human nature that he makes the 
cowardly youth, Dolon, in the night scene, 
“sole brother of five sisters.” 

8th. Started at eight o’clock and arrived 
safely at the dear cottage. 

From this period to the present day (Juno 
14th) I have not had time to do more in the 
way of journalising than merely to copy out 
at full, in the foregoing pages, the pencil 
memorandums which I had made during 
my visit to town. In the course of the two 
months that have since passed, enough has 
happened both to embarrass and to afflict 
me. * * * 

21st. A visit from Lord Lansdowno, who 
had come down for a few days ; was on foot, 
and I walked back with him a great part of 
the way. Conversation about the prospects 
of the Reform Bill ; expressed his hope that 
there would be no necessity for a new crea- 
tion of peers, to which step he seemed to have 
strong repugnance. 

28th. To Fieldings’ to meet Madlle. M. 
and Lord Lansdowne. In talking of the 
letters of Napoleon that remain, Madlle. M. 
mentioned that Montholon has heaps of 
notes in pencilling which Napoleon used to 
write to him from his chambers at St. Helena. 
In speaking of French readings, Lord L. 

told very livelily of his being nailed one 
evening after a dinner at Benjamin Constant’s 
to hear Benjamin read a novel; he (Lord 
L.) wanting to go somewhere else. Two 
long hours was he kept under this operation, 
seated next Madame Constant; when by 
good luck for him her favourite Tom cat, 
which had, contrary to custom, been ex- 
cluded, on this occasion watched its oppor- 
tunity of entrance and made a sudden ir- 
ruption into the room. “Instantly (says 
Lord Lansdowne), with an adroitness of 
which I could have hardly thought myself 
capable, I started up, as if indignant at the 
interruption, and, seizing the cat in my arms, 
rushed out with him upon the landing-place, 
from whenco I lost no time in escaping as 
fast as possible to the hall door.” 

29th. Power’s accounts at last arrived; 
being busy, however, did not look into them 
till 

May 1st. Glanced my eye hastily over 
the balance against me, and was somewhat 
startled by its amount; but on looking 
through some of the items saw such regularity 
and (as I thought) fairness in them, that I 
concluded all was right, and wrote to Power 
to say so, adding, in my simplicity, that I 
flattered myself never were accounts of so 
long a standing settled so smoothly and ami- 
cably as ours would be. 

4th. Took tho opportunity of a leisure 
moment to look more accurately over Power’s 
accounts; and found, to my consternation, 
that they are anything but what I had sup- 
posed. * * * Wrote to him that in look- 

ing more accurately over his accounts I had 
found what musty I thought, be a mistake ; 
namely, his charges against me during 
several years for the half (1251.) of an annuity 
which it appeared he paid to Mr. Bishop, 
and the whole of the large sums charged by 

Mr. Bishop for the compositions and arrange- 
ments to my songs ; that it was very true I 
had assented to a deduction of 501. annually 
from the 500/. that had been for some years 
paid to me, as an aid towards defraying the 
expense of the composer, but that I had never, 
by either word or writing, consented to any 
further reduction of my stipulated annuity, 
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Campbell meant to give up the editorship 
of the magazine, which belief alone could 
have induced me to enter into any negotia- 
tions on the subject. Finding, however, 
from Marryat that Campbell was still to 
continue in the concern, I felt that my en- 
gaging as editor would look like forcing 
myself into his shoes ; and therefore wrote 
to decline the proposition, saying, that 
" though I should consider it an honour to 
succeed Campbell, I could not possibly think 
of supplanting him.” 

27th. Another offer from Marryat, which 
lie said he could not help making, though 
with but little hope of my accepting it ; and 
this was 600/. a year for contributions as 
often as it might suit me to give them, and 
only stipulating that for each of the three 
next numbers I should give them something. 
This I felt was too liberal an offer and too 
convenient to me in my present circum- 
stances to refuse, though hating the thing 
most heartily, and still feeling it to be a sort 
of degradation of literature. I wrote to him 
to say that I should act unfairly, both by 
him and myself, were I, without due con- 
sideration, to reject an offer so handsome, 
and that, therefore, I should turn the matter 
over in my mind and let him know my de- 
termination in a day or two. 

30th. Wrote to Marryat, to say I ac- 
cepted his offer for one year. 

June 1st to 16th. Much annoyed and 
disgusted on receiving the new number of 
the " Metropolitan ” (that which contains 
my verses to Lady Valletort) to see some 
ribald attacks upon Rogers in it, and also 
some vulgar trash about myself. The latter 
I didn’t care a pin about, but the stuff against 
Rogers, appearing in a work with which my 
name will now bo connected, annoyed me 
exceedingly and gave me the first specimen 
of the sort of tarnish one must expect by 
such contact. Wrote to Captain Marryat to 
say that I really must pause here, and ask 
leave to be off my bargain, if there could be 
the slightest risk of any repetition of such 
disreputable attacks. Received a very gen- 
tlemanlike answer from Marryat, to say that 
he was as much shocked as I had been to 


see the passages gbout Rogers ; and that I 
might depend upon nothing of the kind 
being ever again suffered to appear. 

17th to 26th. Received a letter from M., 
in which he said, that in the course of an 
interview with Spring Rice upon some busi- 
ness, Rice hod expressed to him the great 
pleasure it would give him to have me for a 
colleague in the representation of Limerick 
(should he not leave that place for Cam- 
bridge) ; and added that it was also the wish 
of government to have me in for Limerick. 
The government are, however, mistaken if 
they think they might count upon me as a 
supporter on Irish matters. I can already 
foresee I should bo against them tooth and 
nail. 

July 4th. Received a letter from O’Con- 
nell, marked u confidential,” on the subject 
of my return for Limerick; of which he 
says there would not be the slightest doubt, 
were there not an impression entertained 
that, from my friendship with Lord Lans- 
downe, I should consider myself bound to 
follow his line of politics. Answered to say, 
that if I did come into Parliament it would 
not be to follow the track of Lord Lans- 
downe or any other man’s politics, but to 
maintain Irish liberties and Irish interests 
at all risks and against all ministers ; that it 
would, of course, be painful to me to ccme 
politically into collision with one or two of 
the present ministers, whose friendship I 
highly valued, but that these friends them- 
selves were too well acquainted with my 
opinions not to be fully prepared for'the line 
I should take on Irish politics, and that, at 
all events, prepared or not, Irish they should 
find me to the back-bone. I then added, 
that having thus answered for myself as far 
as regarded English influence, I must say to 
him who embodied in his own person all 
Irish influence, that of him also, in the event 
of my coming into Parliament, I must keep 
myself equally independent: and, in short, to 
repeat his own words in his letter, "be 
bound to no man or party whatever " 

6th. A letter from John Scully relating 
to Cashel, where they appear, by his account, 
to be even still more eager to have me for 
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their member than at Limerick. According 
to his showing, out of 200 and odd votes 
which the reform will create, 150 are already 
secured to me ; and on my presenting myself 
there (which he strongly urges) there would 
not be, he says, the slightest doubt of my 
success. 

25th. Off for Bristol in a chaise. Ar- 
rived early at Clifton; and walked about 
the whole day, enchanted with the place, 
which I had never seen before, having once 
merely passed through. It is quite unlike 
anything else, and in its way most beautiful. 
At four the packet (the Killamey) with my 
dear little Ellen arrived. Two other ||tekets j 
preparing to go out at the same time ; in 
one of which O’Connell was to start. Some 
conversation with him about my return for 
some Irish place or another, which he said I 
was quite sure of; and added that I myself 
could have no notion of the enthusiasm that 
prevailed about me everywhere in Ireland. 

Told him of a correspondence I had had 
on the subject of Limerick with M. ; and of 
which, as I have not noted it down in its 
place, I shall here hastily give the particu- 
lars. M. sent me a copy of a letter from a 
Dr. Griffin of Limerick, very sensibly writ- 
ten ; in which he said, with reference to my 
election for Limerick, that those who repre- 
sented me as likely to be backed by Lord 
Lansdowne’s interest there did me more 
harm than good, as at present the only 
drawback on the disposition of the people 
of Limerick towards me was their being 
afraid, from my known friendship with Lord 
Lansdowne, that I should be little better 
than his nominee. In my answer to M. on 
the subject of this letter I begged him to set 
his Limerick correspondent right with re- 
spect to my supposed dependence on Lord 
Lansdowne, or on any other man. My 
whole past life ought to have been a suffi- 
cient security, I thought, for my indepen- 
dence in future ; and so far from there being 
any chance of my becoming the nominee of 
Lord Lansdowne, I doubted very much 
whether (knowing the line I should take in 
Irish politics) he would be at all disposed to 
give mo his interest in Limerick ; and most 


certainly 1 should not be disposed to ask 
him for it. After something more to the 
same purport I added, that whether I should 
make up my mind to come into Parliament 
or not was a matter of very trifling con- 
sideration in my mind compared with the 
duty I felt thus instantly to repel such un- 
just surmises. The substance of this I now 
told briefly to O’Connell, representing to 
him at the same time the impossibility I 
feared there would be of my coming into 
Parliament at all, from my wjiole means of 
subsistence being dependent on my daily 
labour. The contemptuous snap he gave of 
his fingers when I mentioned Lord L.’s in- 
terest in Limerick was but too expressive, I 
fear, of the real facts of the case ; i. e. of the 
impotence of any lord’s interest, anywhere, 
opposed to himself and the people. Got 
dear Nell safe ashore; and, having dined at 
Bristol, set off for home, where we arrived 
about ten at night. 

August 29th. A letter from Corry, in 
which he tells me of a conversation he had 
had with a good “ factious priest” (as he 
calls him), at Cheltenham, with respect to 
my forthcoming work? The priest had asked 1 ‘ 
him, with much anxiety, to which religion I 
meant to give the preference in my “ Search.” 

“ All I can tell you,” answered Corry, “ is, 
that I believe he means to place your religion 
very high.” “ Then he is a true Irishman ? ” 
demanded the priest. “ That he is in every 
respect,” answered Corry. 

September 11th. Corry at breakfast; 
speaking of the theatricals at Blessington’s. 

A set of mock resolutions drawn up, one of 
which was the following, chiefly levelled at 
Crampton, who was always imperfect in his 
part: — “That every gentleman shall be at 
liberty to avail himself of the words of the 
author in caso his own invention fails him.” 

P. F., who acted the King in Warwick, 
saying, in his affected way, with a twist of 
the mouth, “ Gracious heavens ! what am 
IP” and Humphrey Butler, who was one of 
the lords sitting round him, and was rather 

tipsy, answering, in an under tone, “ By 

you’re the ugliest fellow and the worst actor 
that I ever saw I ” Grattan saying to Cony, 
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about the head of John Crampton, which is 
given in the "Kilkenny Theatricals,” "How 
very unkind to give Mr. Crampton without 
his legs ! ” " It would be hard to manage 
it,” said Corry. "Why no; I would put 
one leg there, and the other there,” pointing 
to each side of the head. Fielding to din- 
ner : Corry very amusing. 

17th. Dined at Bowood. Company : Lord 
and Lady Barrington, P. Oakden, the Lis- 
ters, two Poles (one of them old Nimyerich, 
a Polish poet, who has been staying at 
Lacock, and expressing great impatience to 
" see his brother poet, Thomas Moore ”), 
Luttrell, &c. Talked of the late Duke of 
Devonshire : his taciturnity : — losing a game 
at cards one evening, and saying, " That’s 
unlucky, Chiswick was burned this morn- 
ing j ” being the first intimation he had given 
his family of the accident. 

Nimyerich mentioned a German author 
who has written two large volumes on the 
"Digestion of a Flea.” A French term of 
cooking, u Dinde d, la veuve eplorfe.” I men- 
tioned Diodati having accused the French 
language (most foolishly) of being deficient 
in terms of cookery, and Voltaire replying 
to him, " Plut a Dim quo votis eussiez raison ! 
Je m'en porterais micux ; mats malhcureuse - 
ment nous avons un dictionnaire entier de cui- 
sine. ” 

Anecdote of Mad. de Staol mistaking 
Charles Long for Sergeant Lens, who had 
just then done something disinterested in 
the way of refusing* office; and saying to 
him,* What a pleasure and honour she felt 
it to bo made known to a man who in these 
days could so magnanimously " rejeter les 
emplois Music in the evening. Lady 
Barrington’s Scotch song, "Charlie,” most 
stirring and triumphant ; shows off her fine 
clear, bell-toned voice with great effect. 
Slept there. 

19th. Rogers and Luttrell walked part of 
the way home with me. R., during our walk, 

mentioned what Bobus Smith says of : 

"Why he is the most capacious believer 

* Lord B., who was standing by, said, “ I beg 
your pardon, Madam; Mr, Long has shown his 
patriotism by serving the Crown.” — Ed. 


that’s to be found anywhere*! he believes 
more than almost any other man : he behoves 
in no cause at all,* in the existence of all 
things from all eternity without any begin- 
ning whatever; that they could not be 
otherwise than they are,” &c. &c. 

23rd. Received a letter from Dr. Griffin 
of Limerick, telling me that they hod formed 
an Election Society there, which would com- 
mand at least 1500 of the 2000 votes likely 
to be registered there ; and that they waited 
but for my consent to send me a public invi- 
tation. 

25th. Called on Rogers at Bowood. Talk- 
ing c|| Ireland, he enumerated the long list 
of distinguished men whom she has poured 
into England. Believed the Irish to be be- 
yoncLmost other people in genius, but behind 
them in sense. 

26th. Struck by a curious account in the 
newspapers of the effects of darkness in pro- 
ducing deformity. Some caverns mentioned, 
I forget where, in which the poor people take 
up their abode ; and where, there being little 
or no light, monstrous births are frequent. 
In confirmation of the same fact, some 
French naturalist has found that tadpoles, if 
kept in the dark, may be nursed up to an 
enormous size without ever becoming frogs. 
To Lacock to dinner. Company : Luttrell 
and Count Zamoiski ; slept there. Luttrell 
telling of Sir F. Gould, on some one saying 
to him, " I am told you eat three eggs every 
day at breakfast ; ” " No ; ” answered Gould, 
"on the contrary.” Some of us asked, 

" What was the contrary of eating, three 
eggs ? ” " Laying three eggs, I suppose,” 

said Luttrell. 

27th. To Bowood to dinner ; two Neapo- 
litan Counts Poerio # (father and son), 
Rogers, and the Mundys. The old Count 
very eloquent after dinner on the state of 
Italy ; spoke very good French. Some con- 
versation with him and his son after dinner; 
with the latter upon literature, Nicollini, 
Manzoni, &c. &c. Slept there. 

* Poerio the father was a man of very consider- 
able talent. The son is one of the victims of the 
political persecutions of Naples; himself a patriot, 
and distinguished for his abilities. — Ed. 
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28th. Walked home; .Rogers with me 
great part of the way. Told a story of a 
young girl who had been sacristine (query, 
are there female sacristines P) in a convent, 
and conducted herself most innocently and 
industriously; till having her imagination 
inflamed by the searching questions of the 
confessor, she left her situation and aban- 
doned herself to a licentious life. Her be- 
coming weary of it and repenting, and re- 
turning to the neighbourhood of the convent; 
where some woman, a stranger to her, seeing 
her fatigue and distress, asks her to take 
refreshment. The girl inquiring about the 
convent and asking who was now sacristine 
of it ; and the woman answering, "Antonia ” 
(the girl’s own name), and adding “The 
same who has been sacristine for some y^ars ; 
a very good and pious girl.” The girl’s 
amazement ; and her having a dream that 
night, in which the Virgin Maiy appeared 
to her and said, that in consideration of her 
previous goodness and innocence, and the 
prospect of her repentance, she herself had 
acted as sacristine for her ever since her fall, 
and that she might now resumo her place 
without tarnish, and become again worthy 
of her former character. It. said, that on 
mentioning this story (which W. living had 
told him) to Lady Holland, she remembered 
having read it somewhere, and sending her 
page for a volume of Le Grand’s "Fabliaux,” 
they found it. * * * In talking of pic- 

tures, R. mentioned Lord Carliampton say- 
ing to some one who asked him whether ho 
would like to see a very fine picture of 
Poussin’s, " Why yes ; and if it is a fine 
picture, I had just as lieve it had been 
painted by any one else.” 

29th. Rogers and Lord L. walked part of 
the way home with me. R.’s account of 
| the early part of Home Tooke’s life ; his 
life in Italy ; being cut by a whole party on 
being fouud out to be a clergyman ; his 
i winning them all over, and being seen home 
to his house with a band of music. A say- 
ing of Home Tooke’s, "I don’t like to hear 
people dwelling so much on precedent; it 
always shows there is something wrong in 
the principle . ” 


80 th. I answered Dr. Griffin’s letter, de- 
clining the proposal of the Limerick peoplS 
on the ground that my circumstances are not 
such as could justify my coming into Parlia- 
ment at all. 

October 7th. Preparing for my trip to 
town. To Bowood to dinner. Company: 
besides Lord John, the Bowleses and Field- 
ings. Bowles amusing us by saying that he 
had once an offer to be made a member of 
the Whig Club ; on our looking a little sur- 
| prised, " Yes,” he added, " and of the Lin- 
na?an, too.” I said, that in both instances 
it must have been some mistake, as he was 
neither Whig nor naturalist. 

8th. Started with Lord John about eight 
o’clock. A good deal of conversation about 
politics; never ceased, indeed, talking on 
one subject or another the whole way. Told 
him freely that I was still of the same opi- 
nion as to the rashness of giving so much to 
the people at once by the Reform Bill. He 
said, " So far from its being rash, he thought 
it the most prudent thing they could have 
done. It was a very different measure they 
had to take of the quantum of reform neces- 
sary when in and wliefl out. While in op- 
position they were obliged to take what 
they could get; but when in power, and 
called upon to originate a measure them- 
selves, they were pledged, he thought, to 
give the amplest they could with safety.” In 
these latter words, however, lay the point 
upon which our difference of opinion turned. 
It appeared to me that the principle upon 
which they justified their giving so much, — 
namely, that if they had given less, the peo- 
ple would not have been satisfied, — ought, on 
the contrary, to have made them reserve still 
further boons in their own hands, as the peo- 
ple were sure to be dissatisfied, at all events, 
and to ask for more, let the quantity given be 
as ample as it might. This is human nature, 
at least popular nature ; and they had made a 
falso calculation, I thought, in supposing it 
would be otherwise. Already, I said, this was 
apparent in the demand for ballot and shorter 
parliaments. To this he answered, fairly 
enough, that these two points were not to be 
considered as exceeding the principle of the 
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Bill ; because be himself had expressly ad- 
verted to them, in proposing the measure, as 
subjects open to future consideration. In 
speaking of the position in which the Minis- 
try were now placed, I mentioned how con- 
stant were my apprehensions lest circum- 
stances should arise to place them still more 
and more every day in opposition to the 
popular feeling,, and to their own former 
principles. As a symptom of this/I referred 
to Lord John’s own answer lately to a speech 
of Burdett’s on the foreign policy of the 
Ministry, and said how sorry I was to see 
the tone he was forced by circumstances to 
take on that topic. Told him what Hob- 
house had mentioned to me of the conster- 
nation into which Burdett’s foreign policy 
speech had thrown the Treasury Bench, and 
of Lord Althorp saying to him (Hobhouse), 
“ Now I dare say it would give Sir F. Bur- 
dett very sincere pain if, in consequence of 
that speech, I were to-morrow to resign ; 
but really to that it must come if our sup- 
porters bring us into such difficulties by 
indulging in such speeches.” Lord John, 
however, seemed to say that it was not on 
that occasion but on some other that Althorp 
threatened to resign. Spoke very cordially 
of Lord Althorp, and of the sort of Pylades 
and Orestes style (this my phrase, not his) 
in which they had gone on together through 
the Bill. As a proof of their inseparableness 
during that time, he mentioned that, in 
company somewhere, where Lord Althorp 
was not present, on some one asking him 
(Lord John) whether he had a snuff-box, 
he answered, “No; but Althorp has.” * * * 
Speaking of Lord Grey, he said that 
there was far more humility and tractable- 
ness about him in his opinions and decisions, 
than the world, from his reputed temper 
and his manner, gave him credit for; that, 
in fact, few men were more ready to consult 
with and pay deference to others. Said that 
the only time during the progress of the 
Reform Bill that he himself felt nervous, 
was on their being about to resume office 
on the failure of the Duke of Wellington 
to form a Ministry. Was much struck, I 
own, during this whole day’s conversation, 

not only with the manly frankness of Lord 
John himself, but still more at the temper 
and candour with which he bore the free 
speaking of his companion. Lord John 
mentioned that he had dined with Can* 
ning at Paris at the lime when my squib 
about the Turtle and the Foreign Secretary 
appeared; that they talked about it, and 
Canning seemed much amused by it. Lun- 
cheon at Reading, and arrived at the Pay 
Office before seven. Found a snug dinner 
ready, and also a snug bed-room, into which 
(instead of going to Fielding’s) I turned for 
the night ; Lord John expressing his regret 
that be could not ask me to use it all the 
time I remained in town^ as he expected 
Lady* William up daily from Woburn. 

Thought of calling at Rogers’s, on the 
chance of his not having yet gone to Broad- 
stairs: found that he was not to go till 
morning and would dine at home, alone; 
so took my seat and waited his return. A 
most agreeable tete-d-tete dinner and even- 
ing. Spoke of poor Mackintosh * ; said he 
had sacrificed himself to conversation ; that 
he read for it, thought for it, and gave up 
future fame for it. Told an anecdote of 
the Empress Catherine, which Lord St. 
Helen’s had related to him. At one of her 
private parties, when she was as usual walk- 
ing about from card-table to card-table 
looking at the players, she suddenly rang 
the bell for her page, but he did not come ; 
she looked agitated and impatient, and rang 
again, but still no page appeared. At length 
she left the room, and did not again return ; 
and conjecture was of course busy as to 
what might be the fate of the inattentive 
page. Shortly after, however, some one 
having occasion to go into the ante-chamber 
of the pages, found a party of them at cards, 
and the Empress seated playing along with 
them. The fact was, she had found that 
the page she rung for was so interested 
in the game he was engaged in, that he 
could not leave it to attend to her summons; 
and accordingly she had quietly taken his 

* Sir James Mackintosh died in the year 1832. 
—Ed. 
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hand for him, to play it out, while he went 
on the errand. So meekly can they who 


[ Talking of the Benthamites \ a good speci- 
men of their slang given in one of the objects 


have the power of life and death over those professed by them, namely, “To minimise 
around them sometimes deal with their the degree of official pay, and maximise that 
slaves I Lord St. Helen’s himself was one of of political aptitude.” 


the Empress’s company on the occasion. 

12th * * * Went to the meeting at Mur- 
ray’s relative to the subscription for Sir W. 
Scott. Found there Scott of Harden, Sir 
Coutts Trotter, Pusey, Hay, and one or two 
more. The object was to raise a sum for 


14th. The Longmans had told me of a 
design Heath has on me, in the Annual way ; 
and to-day I had a visit from him on the 
subject. What he proposes is this: that I 
should furnish the whole contents of his 
Annual (the “Keepsake”) myself, and that 


the purchase of Abbotsford. A statement of he shall give me a thousand pounds for it ; 
the amount of property left by him, how in short, that it is to be my book illustrated, 


disposed of, and how encumbered, was laid 
before us. Abbotsford itself, it appeared, 
was not worth at the utmost 6004 a year ; 
and it would take that sum at least to keep 


or rather my book illustrating his prints. 
Confessed to him that in this shape the task 
appeared to me a more attractive one than 
any other (annual) shape he could have put j 


it up, the very window-tax absorbing a it in. Begged most earnestly that I would : 
good part of it..* Though Scott was insolvent give it a favourable consideration, which I 
(not, of course, knowing that he was so) at promised. 


the time when he settled Abbotsford on his 
son’s wife, it appears that the settlement is 
not (as it would have been in other cases) 


I shall now put down hastily such parti- 
culars as occur to me with respect to my 
projected election for Limerick. I know 


null; as, Mrs. Scott’s fortuno (60,0004) hav- not whether I have already made mention 1 
ing been advanced on the faith of that a letter from Dr, Griffin. To this I 
settlement, her claim takes precedence of returned an answer. In this letter I hap- 
that of the creditors. Letters were read P ened to mention an opinion on the subject 
from Scotland requesting that we should the Repeal of the Union thus: — “For j 
merge our object in theirs and subscribe for" m y s ®lf I will 8a y> with Grattan in 1810, 


the monument : as if the most solid monu- 
ment, and the most welcome (if I may so 
j say) to the spirit of Scott himself, would 
not be the gift from the country to his family 


that ' having been an enemy to the ex- 
tinguishment of the Irish Parliament, I 
must be a friend to its restoration,’ but I 
will also add, with Grattan, that 'such a 


of the place which will be for ever connected proposition in Parliament, to be either 
with his name. I saw plainly that there prudent or possible, must be called for and 


was but little hope of our object being 
attained ; and fear much that even Party has 
a good deal to do with the coldness if not 


backed by the Irish nation.’” The only 
part of this letter which my correspondent, 
as it seems, allowed to transpire, was the I 


disinclination manifested towards it, as if first clause of the quotation from Grattan*. 


forgetting that Scott was a man of mankind, 
and one that ought not to be measured 
within the small and wretched circumference 
of Party. 

j Dined at Longman’s. Company : all, with 
the exception of M'Culloch and myself, 
printers, paper-men, and booksellers ; the 
high church Rivington among the latter. 


The refusal to accept their offer, and the 
second qualifying sentence of the quotation, 
appear to have been entirely suppressed, or 
at least withheld, from the public. The 
consequence was, my warm-hearted (and 
warm-headed) friends then continued as 
much a-gog for me as ever; and, in a set of 
resolutions passed by their political union, I 


j Got on very well, though I now and then was announced as an unqualified Repealer, 
startled the ears of the Establishment and hurrahed for accordingly. On my return 
publisher with our political heterodoxies, from town I received a letter from Dr. Griffin 
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telling me of the enthusiasm which my 
declaration in favour of Repeal had excited j 
that they were determined to have me for 
their representative ) and, in order to remove 
the only obstacle which appeared to their, 
wishes, were about to raise a subscription for 
the purpose of purchasing an estate for me, 
and were then actually (as he communicated 
in confidence) negotiating for a small estate 
of 400/. a year which was for sale in Lime- 
rick, and which the owner had agreed to 
suspend the sale of till the determination 
respecting me was known. As he had inti- 
mated in this letter (if I recollect right) that 
I was not as yet to be supposed to know 
what was going on, I answered in general 
terms expressive of my gratitude for the kind 
feelings entertained towards me,, and saying 
that in any further step on my part I must 
be guided by the further intelligence I 
should receive from him. Shortly after this 
arrived a letter from Dr. Griffin, written 
before his receipt of mine, and begging for 
! a definite answer as to my intentions with 
! respect to accepting their proposal, as there 
were many who hesitated in acting for me 
on account of the uncertainty there was of 
my, after all, acceding to their wishes. 
Thus called upon for my decision, I could 
not hesitate as to the answer I ought to give. 
Expressing all the gratitude which I could 
not but feel at their generous offer, I added 
that, while it removed the difficulty which 

I had alleged on the score of want of means, 
it was attended with a difficulty of another 
kind still more insurmountable. To receive 
such a popular tribute after the performance 
of parliamentary services would, I said, be as 
honourable to him who accepted as to them 
who gave it : but to be thus rewarded before- 
hand, to go into Parliament their feed 
counsel, and even in my heartiest efforts for 
j their cause to be exposed to the suspicion 
j (tarnishing oven when unjust) that I derived 
■ my inspiration from my rent-roll, and was 
j at best “a labourer worthy of his hire ; ” 

! this, I said, was a situation in which neither 
| for their sakes nor my own was it advisable 

1 that I should place myself. However gene- 
j rously and honourably both the parties con- 

cemed might enter into such a transaction, 
there was but too much danger, constituted 
as this world is, of its ending in disappoint* 
ment to one of the parties, and perhaps dis- 
grace to the other. 

Not long after the above answer* T 
received an application from another quarter, 
which was not a little, I confess, flattering, 
and the more so from its being so totally 
unexpected. It came in a letter from my old 
friend Archy Douglas, who was then on a 
visit to his brother-in-law, Lord Cloncurry ; 
and the following are his words: — “Lord 
Cloncurry tells me that he has just come 
from. Lord Anglesey, who expressed himself 
most anxious that you should start for the 
College, and you should be supported by all 
the government interest, which must be con- 
siderable, in particular with the Bar. All 
expectants for appointments in the law 
would of course go with the government} 
and as to my profession I think you might 
reckon on a fair support. I feel there is no 
constituency by whom you could be returned 
to Parliament on whom you have so grace- 
ful and well-founded claims as Trinity 
College, Dublin. Your distinguished career 
in that university, of which you were one of 
the best ornaments, places your pretensions 
to its representation on high grounds. By 
the long conversation I had with Lord 
Cloncurry on the subject, he seems to think 
Lord Anglesey is most anxious to have you 
represent the College.” * * * In my answer 
to Douglas’s letter, I professed myself, of 
course, deeply grateful for the honour which 
Lord Anglesey did me in considering me 
worthy of such a station and such patronage ; 
but (on the same grounds on which I had 
declined the Limerick proposal) assigned 
the limited state of my means as an insur- 
mountable bar to my coming into Parliament. 
Lest, however, this might seem to imply 
that, had my circumstances allowed of it, I 
would have accepted of the proposition, I took 
care to say that, “Even if this objection did 
not exist, I felt that, with the views I enter- 

* Referring to Moore’s refusal to stand for 
Limerick. 
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tained, it would be hardly possible for me to 
come into Parliament under the sanction of 
the present government ; ” adding, “When 
1 say the present government, I must mean, 
I fear, any government, for where they fail 
how can I hope that others will succeed P 
but as long as the principle on which Ireland 
is at present governed shall continue to be 
acted upon, I can never consent to couple 
my name, humble as it is, with theirs.” 

November 1st to 8th. Was surprised by 
a visit from two Limerick gentlemen, the 
brothers of my correspondent in that city, 
Dr. Griffin ; and one of them the author of 
the very striking novel, “The Colleges.” 
They had come, as they told me, expressly 
on the subject of my election for Limerick ; 
their brother being of opinion that in a 
personal interview they could best convey 
to me all the anxiety there existed amongst 
the electors to have me for their member, 
and the certainty of the success of those 
measures which they were now vigorously 
setting on foot for the purpose of removing 
all the obstacles I had alleged to my consent. 
Asked them to stay to dinner, which they 
readily agreed to do; and, though I was 
obliged to leave them a great part of the 
day to themselves, not being able to spare 
the time from my study, we had at intervals 
a good deal of conversation on the subject 
of their mission, and there certainly could 
not have been found two more anxious or 
pressing suitors. The estate which the 
electors had their eye upon for mo, and 
which Dr. Griffin represented as worth 400/. 
a year, was reduced in their statement to 
about 300/. ; but, as a proof of the facilities 
and the ardour there was towards the pur- 
chase of it, they told me of one man, a man 
in business in Limerick, who had offered to 
contribute to the subscription as his own 
share 100/. Talbot at dinner, and veiy 
agreeable. My Irish guests shy and silent ; 
but Talbot and I made up the deficiency 
in both ways. Agreed with my two friends 
(who to the last expressed their hope of a 
favourable answer) that I would give the 
matter still further consideration, and would 
let them know the result to-morrow. In the 


course of our conversations, referring to the 
Repeal of the Union, I gave it as my opinion, 
that whoever took up that question as an 
object of serious pursuit, must be prepared 
,to look separation in the face as an inevitable 
consequence of it. This startled them, and 
they most earnestly (and I have no doubt 
sincerely) disclaimed for themselves, as well 
as for the great majority of Irishmen, all 
thoughts or apprehension of the Repeal 
leading to such a result. But what strange 
short-sightedness ! As if a Catholic House 
of Commons (which they would be sure to 
have out and out) would not instantly set 
about disposing of Church property in the 
first place, and absentee property in the 
second ; and as if England would stand 
quietly by to see the work of spoliation go 
on : as if (even were these elements of strife 
out of the way) there would not constantly 
arise questions on trade, foreign treaties, 
going to war, &c., on which two legislatures 
like those of England and Ireland would be 
certain to differ ; and then away would go 
their slight link of connection to the winds. 
What was so near happening in 1789, when 
the Irish parliament was Protestant, could 
hardly fail to take place after a repeal, when 
it would bo to all intents and purposes 
Catholic. To these and other such points ! 
which I put to them, they did not know j 
well what to answer. “ Still,” I continued, ! 
“notwithstanding all this, and with all these 
(to me) evident consequences staring me in 
the face, so hopeless appeared the fate of 
Ireland under English government, whether 
of Whigs or Tories (the experiment now 
having been tried with both, and the results 
of both being the same), that, as the only 
chance of Ireland’s future resuscitation, I 
would be almost inclined to run the risk of 
Repeal, even with separation as its too 
certain consequence, being convinced that 
Ireland must go through some violent and 
convulsive process before the anomalies of 
her present position can be got rid of ; and 
thinking such riddance well worth the price, 
however dreadful would be the pain of it. 
Whether, even then, she would be able to 
remain free between England and France, 
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to one or other of whom she seems destined 
to belong, is another awful question; but 
that she will be at some time or other not 
very distant the seat of war between both 
countries, is but too probable.” 

9th. At three o’clock my two friends 
called according to appointment, when I told 
them definitively that it was impossible for 
me to accede to the proposition, and, having 
before they came pencilled in my pocket- 
book a sketch of the sort of answer I meant 
to return to the Limerick Union, submitted 
it for their approval. This done, I saw 
them cross the fields on their way to De- 
vizes, and the warm-hearted fellows parted 
from me, I must say, with tears in their 
eyes. 

10th. Despatched my answer to the Re- 
quisition. 

11th to 13th. Received a letter, one of 
these days, from Dr. Griffin, in the postscript 
of which he informed me that O’Connell, 
had just arrived in Limerick ; and having j 
seen my answer, which was on the point of 
being laid before the Union, begged that it 
might be withheld till he himself should 
have communication with me, as he thought 
he could put the matter to me in such a 
shape as would remove all my objections. 
In consequence of this I waited some posts, 
as a matter of courtesy ; and then, not hear- 
ing from O’Connell, wrote to him to say 
that I had heard of his kind interference, 
but that nothing even he could say (though 
his word, like Joshua’s, seemed to be capable 
of controlling far greater luminaries than I 
was) could have the effect of altering my 
resolution; at the same time wrote to Dr. 
Griffin, that if my letter did not soon appear 
in the Limerick papers I should be forced 
in my own defence to publish it here. 

14th to 30th. For the remainder of the 
month at work in various ways; at my 
Theology; for the “Metropolitan,” and for 
“ The Times.” Sent two squibs to the latter 
lately, which appear to have been very suc- 
cessful, — “St. Jerome on Earth,” First 
and Second Visits. Soon after the appear- 
ance of the first received a letter from some 
person (a stranger to me) asking in very 


civil and flattering terms wlei&er tbia/au- 
d? esprit was mine or notf 4 ; AA® bad laid . a 
wager with a friend on tl&fla)tyeet^ and had 
inquired in vain of the Editor of t( The 
Times ” to help him to a decision on it : not 
that he had himself, he said, the least doubt 
on his mind that the femes came from the 
same hand that had already given the world 
a series of the most exquisite, &c. &c. &c., 
but because the wager could not be decided 
without some such authority. Thinking it 
was a pity so civil a gentleman should lose 
his wager, I got Talbot one morning to 
write him a letter for me saying, “The 

person to whom Mr. addressed a letter 

of such a date takes this method of in- 
forming him that he is right in his con- 
jecture, and is therefore the winner of the 
wager.” 

December 1st, 2nd. Great praises of me 
in the late speeches of O’Connell at the 
Dublin Union. My letter to the Limerick 
people printed at last, and most flattering 
comments on it by some of the speakers at 
the Limerick Union.* 


• This is the address alluded to in the text: — 

“ Sloperton Cottage, Not. 8th, 1832. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ I have to acknowledge, with every feeling of 
respect and gratitude, the requisition so numerously 
signed, which I have this day had the honour of 
receiving from you. Already had I been in a 
great degree prepared for such a call by a cor- 
respondence in which I have been engaged with 
one of your fellow-citizens, and which, though but 
preliminary to the decisive step which has now 
been taken, had put me ftilly in possession of the 
kind feelings entertained towards me by the 
greater portion of the enlightened electors of your 
city. 

“ To know that even a thought of selecting me 
as their representative had once entered into the 
contemplation of persons like yourselves, so well 
qualified by a zealous sense of the value of liberty 
to judge of the requisites of those to whom such a 
trust should be confided, would in itself have been 
a source of pride and gratification to my mind; 
you may judge therefore what are my feelings on 
receiving so signal a proof, both in the cordial and 
unsought requisition which has this morning 
reached me, and in those further proceedings 
which I understand you meditate, that the honour 
you did me in selecting my name from among the 
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5th to 11th. A visit from Talbot to tel 
us of his success at Chippenham. A lette: 
from Lord John Russell, in which he says, 
«l ftm glad to find, what I should have beei] 
soriy to find on any other occasion, that you 
are not coming into Parliament ; I should 
have been sorry to See you going out into 
the lobby when I was staying in ; and as I 
am convinced that must have been the case, 
I would rather have a worse man in your 
place than have that violence done to my 
feelings.” 

13th. A note from Lord L. to ask me to 
fix a day to dine. Said he could not delay, 
even till then, telling me how very much he 
admired my address to the Limerick electors. 
“It was,” he said, “really perfect for the 
occasion.” 

15th. A note from Lady L. to say the 
carriage would be with me at four. Nobody 
but Labouchere. In talking in the evening 
Lord L. asked me whether I had ever read 
any English work of Sir Thomas More, as 
Mackintosh praised him for being one of the 
first that wrote anything like a good English 

1 style. We then consulted a Bibliographical 
r Dictionary, and found some English works 
, of his mentioned which none of us knew 
i anything about. Speaking of the construction 
l so often used in public speaking, of the “ then 
Government,” “then Minister,” Guthrie said 
it was following the Greek idiom ; but I ex- 
pressed my doubts whether he could show 
either “now” or “then” used before a 
noun in this manner in Greek. In the course 
of the evening he showed me a passage of 
Thucydides, which certainly came near the 
case in question, though it was not altogether 
what he had asserted — rrjQ vw 'EWqviKijQ 
Q[i\a(T07]C' 

18th to 31st. A letter from Cony, in 
which he quotes to me some opinions of his 
| Irish correspondents about my address to 
the Limerick people. Bellew says, “ Moore’s 
address does him infinite honour.” The 
Chief Justice Bushe writes, “I rejoice with 
you at Moore’s farewell: he was right; what 
would the Muse do in a Pandemonium ? ” 
William Curran says, “ I join most heartily 
with you in your admiration of Moore’s ad- 

many offered to you was no light or transient 
compliment, but that you deliberately think me 
worthy of iSeing the representative of your interests 
in the great crisis, as well for England as for Ire- 
land, which is now approaching. 

«« But, Gentlemen, rarely in this life can so high 
and bright a position as that in which your offer 
now places me be enjoyed without its opposing 
shadow; and in proportion to the pleasure, the 
triumph, which I cannot hut feel at this manifes- 
tation of your opinion, — placing as it does within 
my reach a post of honour which I have so often 

in the ambition of my young days sighed for, 

in proportion to my deep and thorough sense of 
the distinction you would thus confer upon me, is 
the pain with which I am compelled reluctantly 
to declare that I cannot accept it. The truth, 
plainly told, is, that my circumstances render such 
an appropriation of my time impossible ; not even 
for a single session could I devote myself to the 
duties of Parliament without incurring consider- 
able embarrassment. To the labour of the day, 
in short, am I indebted for my daily support ; and 
though it is by being content with this lot that I 
have been able to preserve that independence of 
mind which has now so honourably, and I may be 
allowed to boast, in so many quarters, won for me 
the confidence of my fellow-countrymen, it is not 

the less an insuperable impediment to the accept * 
ance of the high honour you offer me. 

“ I am not unaware, as I have already intimated, 
that, in your strong and generous desire to remove 
this only obstacle which you know opposed itself 
to my compliance with your wishes, you have set 
on foot a national subscription for the purpose, as 
you yourselves express it, of providing me with 
the qualification necessary for a member of the 
House of Commons. This proof of your earnest- 
ness in the cause 1 feel, both on public and private 
grounds, most sensibly. But, however honourable 

I might deem such a gift after the performance of 
services in Parliament, I see objections to it which 
to me are insurmountable. Were I obliged to 
choose which should be my direct paymaster, the 
Government or the People, I should say without 
hesitation the People ; but I prefer holding on my 
free course, humble as it is, unpurchased by either : 
nor shall I the less continue, as far as my limited 
sphere of action extends, to devote such powers as 

God has gifted me with to that cause which has 
always been uppermost in my heart, which was 
my first inspiration and shall be my last, — the 
cause of Irish freedom. 

“ I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

“ Your faithful and devoted Servant, 
“Thomas Moore.” 
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dress: it breathes the dignity of the bard 
and the spirit of the gentleman ; the latter 
- rather a novelty of late here.” 

January 1st, 1833. Had been for some 
days in correspondence with Lardner re- 
specting my Irish History, which I am now 
about to resume in earnest ; and my resources 
from Power no longer going on, and my 
supplies from the “Metropolitan” being 
now at an end, I found it necessary to re- 
quest of him an advance of money on the 
work. With great readiness he entered 
into my wishes, and agreed to the terms of 
accommodation which I proposed. Dined 
at Bowood, to meet Sydney Smith and his 
family: party, besides the Smiths, Lord 
Ilchester and his family. Sydney, as usual, 
full of wit and fun. Talking of Dumont and 
Bentham; the luminous manner in which 
the former brought Bentham ’s thoughts out : 
a good deal of his own must have been 
mixed up with it ; his remarks on the drama, 
for instance. The chapter on Peines Ca- 
ractdristiques full of stark staring Bentham- 
ism : the punishment for a coiner of false 
money, a hot half-crown impressed upon the 
cheek ; a woman who murdered her child, 
to carry always a basket suspended from her 
neck with a leaden child in it of a weight 
proportioned to her strength, d sa force na- 
turette. * * * Talking of a paragraph lately 
which stated that all the Church dignitaries 
meant to resign in case the threatened 
Church Reform was brought forward, he 
went off at score on the sad state we should 
be reduced to by such a resignation; our 
being obliged to send to America to borrow 
a bishop : “ Have you such a thing as a 
bishop you could lend us P Shall keep him 
only a fortnight, and return him with new 
cassock,” &c. 

2nd to 4th. Sydney called at Sloperton, 
and was very good natured in admiring and 
praising everything ; said afterwards that it 
gratified him to see genius so well lodged, 
and that he had found out a good motto for 
my house — “ Ingenium berth habitat .” 

6th. Talking of the bread they were now 
about to make from sawdust, Sydney said, 
people would soon have sprigs coming out 

of them. Young ladies, in dressing for a 
ball, would say, “ Mamma, Pm beginning to 
sprout.” Spoke of derivations of different 
words : nincompoop, from non compos ; cock- 
a-hoop, from the taking the cock out of the 
barrel of ale, and setting it on the hoop to 
let the ale flow merrily. Talbot, by the 
bye, has since suggested that it was from a 
game cock put on his mettle with his houppe 
erect. * * * * Quoted an excellent mot of 
somebody to Fontenelle, on the latter saying 
that he flattered himself he had a good heart 
— “Yes, my dear Fontenelle, you have as 
good a heart as can be made out of brains.” 

In talking with Hallam afterwards, I put 
it to him, why it was that this short way of 
expressing truths did not do with the world, 
often as it had been tried, even Rochefou- 
cauld being kept alive chiefly by his ill- 
nature. There was in this one saying to 
Fontenelle all that I myself had expended 
many pages on in my “ Life of Byron ” en- 
deavouring to bring it out clearly ; namely, 
the great difference there is between that 
sort of sensibility which is lighted up in the 
head and imagination of meu of genius, and 
the genuine natural sensibility whose seat is 
in the heart. Even now, in thus explaining 
my meaning, how many superfluous words 
have I made use of P Talking of the Brah- 
mins being such good chess-players (nobody 
it seems can stand before them at the game), 
Mrs. Hastings’ naivctt was mentioned in [ 
saying, “Well, people talk a good deal j 
about the Brahmins playing well ; but I 
assure you Mr. Hastings, who is very fond ! 
of chess, constantly plays with those who 
come to the Government House, and always 
beats them.” Lord L. mentioned Mrs. Sid- 
dons saying one day, when looking over the 
statues at Lansdowne House, that the first 
thing that suggested to her the mode of ex- 
pressing intensity of feeling was the position 
of some of the Egyptian statues, with the 
arms close down by the sides, and the hands 
clenched. This implied a more intellectual 
feeling as to her art than I have ever given 

Mrs. Siddons credit for. To be sure, if ever 
great actor or actress had that feeling, she 
(the greatest I had ever seen) ought to have 
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been inspired with it ; but, in my opinion, 
none have. It is not an intellectual art. 
She was a dull woman. Kemble was a 
cultivated man; but a poor creature when 
he put pen to paper, or otherwise attempted 
to bring out anything of mind. Had a good 
sermon from Sydney Smith; only that it 
was all expressly addressed to people living 
in London (one of his St. Paul's sermons, in 
short), and therefore ninety miles wide of 
the mark. 

February 1st to 27th. Towards the latter 
I end of the month my peace very much dis- 
turbed by this new Algerine act of my 
friends, the Whigs, against Ireland the 
Coercion Act. * 

28th. Sent Barnes some verses against 
the late act, entitled “ Paddy’s Metamorpho- 
sis.” Through fear, I suppose, of his saintly 
readers, Barnes altered my ejaculation “Oh 
Christ!” into “Father's blood,” which is 
quite new to me either in Ireland or anywhere 
else, and is a disfigurement to the verses. 

March 1st. A letter from Lord John this 
morning as follows : — 

Dear Moore, 

Here is for your “black and woolly 
already,” * if it be yours;. more sense, though 
less poetry. Yours truly, J. R. 

( Lord John* a verse *. ) 

“The Irish . 

“ In Genoa ’tis said that a jewel of yore, 

Clear, large, and resplendent, ennoblM the shrine, 
Where the faithful in multitudes flock’d to adore ; 
And the emerald was pure and the saint was 
divine. 

« But the priest who attended the altar was base, 
And the faithful who worshipp’d besotted and 
blind ; 

He put a green glass in the emerald’s place, 

And the multitude still in mute worship inclin’d. 

“ So Ireland had once a fair gem of pure water, 
When Grattan and Charlemont wept with her 
sorrow ; 

But a token of glass her new patriots have brought 
her, — 

’Tis a jewel to-day,— ’twill be shiver’d to-morrow.” 
6th. Started for town. Had written to 
Bryan to say I should dine with him ; and 

* The burden of my verses. 


arrived there before half-past seven: none 

but himself and Mrs. B. Told of * one 

of the new Irish members, that having, at 
his election, bantered a butter merchant 
who came to vote against him, asking him 
at which side of the firkin of butter he put 
the stone as a make-weight, the fellow, after 
giving him some answer, said, “ And now, 

Mr. , let me ask you a question : which 

was it, the leaders or the wheelers you held 
that night when your father robbed the 
mail P” Bryan, as usual, savage against 
Ireland, and all for the new bill “By* 
God ! it’s not half strong enough.” Got to 
my lodgings '(16, Duke Street) early. 

8th. At Brookes's found two or three, 
who, when I said, “ I can't bear this bill,” 
answered in an under tone, “I don't like it 
either.” They are all in a wretchedly false 
position, and evidently feel that they are so. 
Dinner with Rogers. Even he (whose views 
of politics are in general so manly and con- 
sistent) has got bitten a little with this new 
Whig frenzy, and tries to defend their apos- 
tacy, for it is apostacy. 

10th. Dined with -Rogers to meet Wil- 
kie and Kenny. Talking of the picture 
from “ Lalla Rookh ” which is now exhibit- 
ing at the British Gallery, — “ Mokanna 
unveiling his face to Zelica,” — Wilkie, in 
his matter-of-fact way, said, “Pray, Mr. 
Moore, can you give me any idea of the sort 
of face you meant to be under that veil ? ” 

11th. Hard at work all day. Dined at 
Lord Holland’s. Company: Duke of Bedford, 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord J. Russell, Marsh t, 
&c. * # * The Hollands talking at dinner 
of their tour on the continent in 1800, when. 
Marsh accompanied them ; some difficulties* 
they had with a commis in their way ; his 
saying, “ Enfin / je suis dans le cas de vous 
arreter ; ” Marsh’s alarm at the phrase, je 
suis dans le cas — “I don’t like that dans le 
cas” Marsh having arrived at Dover before 
them, was seized as a spy, on account of his 
memorandum-book, and kept there a long 
time ; not suffered to stir out without some- 


* Fergus O’Connor 

f Rev. Mr. Marsh, Canon of Salisbury. 
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has not passed a year, during the last thirty, 
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body to watch him, but told, for his comfort, 
that “ the Government was disposed to be 
lenient.” 

12th. Dined at Rogers’s : Leslie and 
Chalons dined ; we had also Kenny and 
Allen. In talking with Leslie in the even- 
ing I put it to him to account for the extra- 
ordinary fact, that the Italian artists of the 
present day, living in the midst of all that 
is most beautiful in art, and having it con- 
stantly before their eyes, should yet produce 
nothing but abortions themselves. His ex- 
planation of this not satisfactory; so little 
so, that I forget what it was. 

13th. Dined at Lansdowne House. A 
family party; Miss Fox, Lady Mary Fox, 
and Bobus Smith, — the first time of my 
ever meeting him. Very agreeable ; and I 
can easily imagine, in his best time, pre- 
ferable, with some people, to Sydney. Lord 
L., for instance, rates him higher. But 
Sydney, Sydney is, in his way, inimitab^ ; 
and, as a conversational wit, beats all the 
men I have ever met. Curran’s fancy went 
much higher, but also much lower. Sydney, 
in his gayest flights, though boisterous, is 
never vulgar. 

16th. Had Tom out, the Lockes having 
good-naturedly asked him to dine. Singing 
in the evening; but I took flight at ten, 
having engaged to accompany Rogers to the 
Duke of Sussex’s conversazione. Called upon 
him at Sharpe’s, where he had dined with 
Macaulay, Jeffrey, Charles Grant, &c. Had 
a good deal of conversation with Jeffrey 
(whom it always delights me to meet) on 
the subject of the Irish bill, and I saw that 
he feels most sorely the position in which it 
places him and all of them. Asked mo 
could I think that anything but a strong 
sense of the necessity of the crisis could 
induce men to damage themselves in the 
eyes of the public (as he owned was but too 
likely to be the case) by such a departure 
from their general principles? The ne- 
cessity, however, is what I question ; and 
though the excitement produced everywhere 
by their own precious Reform Bill may have 
stirred up into somewhat more activity the 
spirit always alive in Ireland, I think there 


in which almost as good a case might not 
have been made out for a green bag or a red* 
box, as these ministers have produced. But 
the fact is, that Jeffrey, and other such con- 
scientious members of the party (and there 
cannot be a man more honourably and 
liberally disposed than he is), axe the victims 
of their position. From that much abused 
feeling of honour which binds party-men 

together, one hot, petulant man, like , 

can commit the whole set, by making them 
gulp down measures the most alien to their 
real sentiments. 

16th. My mornings mostly the same; 
despatching, as hastily as I can, the last 
sheets of my work. Dined at Rogers’s, a 
dinner originating in my wish to meet Barnes 
while in town, and which was to have taken 
place last Sunday but that B. was engaged. 
Company: the Duke of Argyll, LordClifden, 
Lord Gosford, Burdett, 0. Fox, W. Ponson- 
by, Luttrell, Labouchere, Warre, and one 
or two more. In talking of Wolfe Tone’s 
Journal (which Labouchere compared with 
Swift’s “ J ournal to Stella I ” and pronounced 
it affected, insincere, &e.), Rogers mentioned 
what I was glad to hear, that the Duke of 
Wellington had spoken highly of it to him, 
and said that but few books had ever in- I 
terested him so much. Burdett and myself 
remained witli Rogers talking politics after 
the rest had gone. Burdett’s conservatism 
deplorable. By the way, young Murray 
told me the other day that Croker had lately 
met Burdett somewhere (for the first time) 
at dinner, and tnat he said afterwards to 
Murray, "Talk of conservatism! he beats 
me hollow.” As an addition to this, I have 
heard since that Peel was also of the party ; 
and that, after one of Burdett’s extrava- 
ganzas in his new line, Peel said quietly, 
“This is all very well, and I, of course, 
agree with you ; but it would be as well not 
to take quite so high a tone.” Peel keeping 
down Burdett’s Toryism is excellent ! But 
I doubt this supplement to this story. 

17th. In talking one of these days at 
Brookes’s with Lord K. he said , " What’s to 
be done with Stanley P for he won’t go with 
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the times, and no ministry can go on with- 
out him. ,, He then remarked that he 
• (Stanley) and Peel were evidently destined, 
before long, to come together ; the only 
difficulty was, which should yield to the 
other, as both would want to be leaders. 

18th. Went to Lansdowne House: 
found a large assembly : talked with a num- 
ber of old acquaintances. Sydney Smith, 
in speaking of the meditated “Life of Mac- 
kintosh,” by his son, said to me, u How I 
wish it was in the hands of a certain friend 
of mine, instead ! ” Mentioned that a journal 
which Mackintosh kept while in India, and 
which it was feared had been lost, has been 
lately discovered. 

23rd. Forgot to mention a sally of Lady 
Holland’s the other day, which amused me 
a good deal from its truth. Lord John had 
been mentioning some proceedings of Hume 
and others, in the House, all indicative 
enough of what is still further to come. 
“Well,” she said, with a sort of shrug of 
disgust, addressing herself to Lord John and 
Lord Holland, “ Tu Vas voulu, George Dan - 
din .” Nothing can be truer. They have 
no right to complain who so deliberately 
gave the impulse. 

24th. The gentlemen at Brookes’ a full of 
ire at Abercromby’s vote against them the 
other night.* “ I take him to my heart for 
it,” said I to Hobhouse ; “but I suppose you 
are all in a rage with him.” On talking 
with Fazakerley afterwards, I found that the 
ministers were fully prepared for the thing. 
Faz. himself highly indignant with Aber- 
cromby, and had called upon him to rate 
him on the subject. “I suppose,” said A. 
to him, “ the mob of the House are in high 
dudgeon with me.” * * * I will not 

give up my good opinion of Abercromby. 

31st. Large party at L. House; Sir C. 
and Lady Coote, Hobhouse, Codrington, 
Spring Rice, &c. Was told, one of these 
days, of a smart thing said by Alvanley 
respecting an exquisite bachelor’s box, fitted 
up, it appears, in the most ornamented style, 
but where, it also appears, there is never 

by any chance a dinner given. “I should 
like a little less gilding and more carving,” 
said Alvanley. Luttrell mentioned rather an 
amusing quaintness he had read somewhere 
lately. In speaking of some young man just 
come of age, it was said, “ he had nothing to 
do, and a great deal of money to do it with' 1 

April 2nd. Walking with G D , 

he mentioned having met Talleyrand yes- 
terday, and his saying of some woman that 

L was praising as having beaucoup 

desprit, “ Out, beaucoup desprit, beaucoup ; 
elle ne ien sert jamais .” Mentioned a thing 
Talleyrand had said to him in speaking of 

the Americans, which he (G ) professed 

not to be able to understand, nor do I quite 
comprehend it either : “ Comme tontes les 
nouvelles nations , Us manquent de sensibility ,” 
meaning physical sensibility. Talleyrand’s 
notion must, I think, have been that civili- 
sation and luxury act, through the mind, 
upon the body, and render men physically 
more sensitive both to pleasure and pain; 
and there may be some truth in this. Talked 
over some of Talleyrand’s mots ; his reply- 
ing to (I forget who, some notorious 

reprobate * ), who had said to T., “ Je n'ai 
fait qiiune seule mdchanceti dans ma vie ; ” 

“ Et celle-lhf answered Talleyrand, “ quand 
finira-t-elleV 9 Ilis sitting by Montrond’s 
bed when the latter was in great agony, and 
thought to be dying. “ Je sens les tour metis' de 
Venfer said M. ; “ D6ja ? ” asked Talleyrand. 

Of the same nature was another, on some* 
occasion when M., very ill, had fallen on the 
floor, and was grasping violently at it with" 
his hands : “ II veut dbsolument descendre ,” 
said T. 

4th. Visit from Power.* * * Dined at 

Byng’s. Company : Lord Essex, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Baron Dedel, the Dutch ambassa- 
dor, and somebody else, whom I now forget. 
Dedel a sensible man, and speaks English 
like an Englishman ; the only word he used 
which betrayed the foreigner was in speak- 
ing of the arrangement he is come to effect : 

“ It would be very desirous that it should 
take place.” This, too, he has an authority 

* On the court-martial clause of the Coercion Bill. 

* Said to be Rivarol. — Ed. 
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for in Gay, who, in one of Macheath’s songs, 
uses the word in this sense, being forced 
thereto, however, by the hard necessity of 
rhyme* In talking of the present state of 
politics I took an opportunity of saying, that 
“ Whatever excuses might be pleaded for 
men placed as the Whigs now are for occa- 
sionally departing from the principles which 
they had all their lives professed, it was at 
least unfortunate for the cause of freedom 
that they should be driven to any such 
change, as it could have no other effect than 
that of bringing all public principle into 
disrepute.” I was rather glad to have this 
slap at Burdett, and before the Dutchman, 
too, as it will show him what little men in 
this country can venture to say to great 
ones. 

9th. Off in the “ Emerald ” at eight. In 
stopping to dine at Marlborough was ac- 
costed by Talbot’s servant, who told me that 
Lady Valletort was at the inn, on her way 
to town. Went up to her immediately, and 
have seldom seen (even in painting) half so 
beautiful a group as herself, her child, and 
her pretty Irish nurse presented ; each per- 
fect in their several ways, and all rayonnam 
with freshness and good humour. She was 
on her way to join Lord Valletort, and pay 
a visit to Windsor (to show the king his 
little god-son) before they leave England. 
When this said Irish nurse first came to take 
charge of the child she asked one of the 
servants its name, and was told “ Mr. Edge- 
cumbe.” “Faith then,” she answered, “it’s 
the smallest gentleman to be called a mister 
that ever I set my eyes on.” Arrived at 
Devizes between six and seven, and took a 
chaise home. 

One day I was told that there had been 
four gentlemen inquiring after me, and that 
they seemed to be foreigners. Poor devils ! 
They were Irishmen j a deputation, from the 
Committee of the Irish Working Classes in 


* “ Fill ev’ry glass, for wine inspires us, 
And fires us. 

With courage, love, and joy. 

Women and wine should life employ ; 

Is there aught else in life desirous ? ” 
Beggar's Opera, 


London, to ask me to write an inscription 
for a piece of plate they are about to present 
to O’Connell. Sent them an answer to 
“ The Coach and Horses,” Hatton Garden, 
explaining the reasons of my not being able 
to comply with their request, and (in de- 
fiance of the sneers of BrookeB’s) praising 
O’Connell. By the way, I have forgot to 
mention one of the first things I did on 
coming to town was to call upon this great 
Bug-a-boo of the Whigs, much to the hor- 
ror, too, of my quondam Radical friend, B. 
Found him at home, and had some conver- 
sation with him. In talking of the Coercion 
Bill, and the feeling of the House of Com- 
mons towards Ireland, he said, “ I am now 
convinced that Repeal won’t do, and that it 
must be Separation.” I told him that I had 
always considered them identical questions, 
and that my great difficulty in espousing 
Repeal publicly (that is, in Parliament) 
would have been to conceal (if I could have 
concealed) the consciousness, or rather con- 
viction, there is in my mind that one would 
be followed by the other as naturally and 
necessarily as night is by day-light. 

In one of my conversations with Lord 
John this time we talked about my forth- 
coming book, and I explained to him the 
nature of it, adding that I had not the least 
doubt in my own mind of the truth of the 
case I undertook to prove in it, namely, that 
Popery is in all respects the old original 
Christianity, and Protestantism a departure 
from it. In talking of prose-writing one 
morning with Rogers, he pointed out to me 
a letter of Lord Essex’s (printed in Bacon’s 
works) which Hallam had directed his at- 
tention to. Some most admirable writing 
in it. Must see (for I had then but time to 
glance over it) whether this is the letter 
mentioned by Hume. 

24th. Made up my mind to write to Sir 
R. Peel on the subject of the Charter House 
for my little Russell, though having still 
less hope of success than ever from Tom 
having told me that a relative of Peel’s has 
been lately placed on the foundation. Beg- 
ged of Peel in my letter not to take the 
trouble of answering if (as I felt pretty sure 
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would be the case) he should be unable to 
comply with my request; adding that, giving 
him every credit for good will on the sub- 
ject, I would take his silence as a negative. 

26th. An answer from Sir Robert of the 
kindest description ; fully justifying the high 
opinion which (even when most hating his 
politics) I have unvaryingly entertained of 
him. The following is the commencement 
of his letter : — “ My dear Sir, — I must say 
I should have had the greatest personal 
satisfaction in being enabled to comply with 
your wishes, for I feel I could not make a 
worthier use of my Charter House privilege 
than by nominating the son of one who has 
done honour to the literature of his country 
by his genius, and has upheld its character 
by a high spirit of integrity and indepen- 
dence.” He then mentions his having so 
recently nominated the son of a relative of 
his own, but expresses a strong wish and 
hope that it may be in his power, by some 
arrangement or other, to make his next turn 
of appointment available towards my object. 
This opens, at least, a chance for my little 
Russell; for I remember some years since 
General Bathurst being very anxious to ex- 
change a present appointment (which his son 
was not then old enough to accept) for the 
promise of a future one, and something of 
this kind may turn up for my Russell; At 
all events, it is most kind, liberal, and high- 
minded conduct on the part of Peel. 

June 1st to 8th. To dinner at Hughes’s 
in Devizes. Company : Dr. Thackeray (the 
provost of King’sCollege, Cambridge), young 
Phipps, and Mr. and Mrs. De Bouilly. Talk- 
ing of strange texts for sermons, the follow- 
ing were mentioned : “ Take it by the tail,” 
from Exodus (“Put forth thine hand and 
take it by the tail ”) ; the argument founded 
upon it being that we must judge of God’s 
providence by the event; and, “Top not 
come down,” from Matthew (“Let him 
which is in the house-top not come down”), 
which was taken as a text for a sermon 
against ladies’ top-knots. 

26th. Started for Bath {Bessy, Russ, 
and myself), on our way to visit the Napiers 
and Houltons. Met M. at Upham’s, and 


had some curious opinions from him on the 
subject of my “Irish Gentleman,” which I 
he was then engaged in the perusal of. Said 
“it would be the text-work of the Christian 
world in some half century hence.” Praised 
the style of it very warmly ; but remarked 
upon what he considered an Irishism, and 
what Burke himself, he added, hod fallen 
into, — my saying the “ three first centuries,” 
the (( four first centuries,” &c., instead of 
the “first three,” the “first four,” &c. Told 
him, however, that it was not inadvertently 
nor Imhly that I had fallen into this mode 
of expression, but from deliberately thinking 
(whether rightly or wrongly, I could not be 
sure) that it was the true English idiom. 
For instance, every one says “ the two first 
cantos of ‘ Childe Harold,’ ” meaning the 
two cantos that come first, or are placed 
first. I recollect having a little struggle 
with Simmons, my valuable typogiaph, on 
this very point, as he wanted to make it 
“first two cantos,” but I held out stoutly 
for the other way. Whether I am right or 
not can’t say. On to Napier’s. 

29th. An impudent trick in to-day’s 
“ Standard,” but I must say (though myself 
the victim of it) not a bad one. The fellows 
have pretended to think that some very 
trashy verses which have appeared in “ The 
Times ” (why admitted there I know not) 
are mine, and have shown them up with all 
their might. What makes it more provok- 
ing is, that I must bear it all sans rtplique, 
as to put in a disavowal of these verses would 
be in some degree to acknowledge others. 
Napier very anxious to stimulate me to 
something vigorous on the occasion; but 
the true strength on such occasions is to 
keep quiet. • 

August 2nd. Set off for town, partly as 
a little change of scene, and partly for the 
despatch of some business which could not 
be so well managed at a distance. 

3rd. Went to the Charter House: saw 
Saunders, the master, who gave me a very 
good account of Tom, and took the trouble 
of calculating the periods of the different 
nominations for the next few years, in order 
to see what was my chance of getting Rus- 
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sell on the foundation. It appeared that not a little interesting to hear his history of 
even if I could not effect an exchange in the the course of his anonyme, the guesses, risks 


intermediate time, Peel’s turn for a nomi- 
nation will recur sufficiently soon to enable 
him to appoint Russell. This very agree- 


of discovery, &c, Told him of Rogers, 
Wilkie, and myself having been eim^oyed 
the night before one, in looking over 


able intelligence I of course communicated, caricatures, and comparing them with Gil* 


by letter, to mamma. 


He was evidently anxious to know 


4th. Drove to Regent’s Park; Rogers what Wilkie thought of them, and I told 
told of Coleridge riding about in a strange him pretty nearly the general result of our 


shabby dress, with I forget whom at Kes- 
wick, and on some company approaching 


comparison ; which was that, with the ex- 
ception of one or two things ( w George the 


them, Coleridge offered to fall behind and Third with Napoleon on his hand ” being of 


I pass for his companion’s servant. "No,” 
said the other, "I am proud of you as a 


the number) we all agreed that there was a 
quiet power about his caricatures, producing 


friend ; but, I must say, I should be ashamed as they did their effect without either ex- 


of you as a servant.” 

6th. Called at Sir Robert Peel’s and just 
! missed him, but saw and sat some time with 
Lady Peel. Showed me Haydon's picture 


travagance or ill-nature, which set them, in 
a very important respect, far above Gilray’s. 

31st. Letter from Lord John Russell, 
telling me that he was at last actually going 


of Napoleon at Elba : something fine in the to Ireland, and asking me to join him there 
simplicity and solitariness of it ; nothing in a trip to Killamey and return by Dublin, 
but the man, the rock, and the sea. Left a This a most tempting offer, and under any 
message for Sir Robert, which she very other circumstances but the present I should 


willingly and kindly undertook, telling him 
the state of the future presentations at the 
Charter House, and the good chance there 
was in prospect for my little Russell, if he 
(Sir R.) should find that it was in his power 
to appoint him. 

9th. Forgot to mention that one of these 
mornings I called upon Lord John and sat 
some time with him. Told me that he was 
going to Ireland as soon as Parliament was 
up, with Lord Ebrington. Spoke a good 
deal of Peel ; it was owing to him that the 
Tories did not press their late opposition so 
far as to defeat the Ministers in the House 


! have jumped at it ; but mont$r and time both 
run short with me, — trills coming in at 
Christmas, and my History due at the same 
time : what was I to do ? My dear generous 
Bessy all anxiety that I should go; and 
enumerated all the little businesses I could 
transact, to show that it would be well worth 
my while. Took time to consider, and wrote 
to Lord John for further particulars. In his 
letter Lord John says very good-humouredly, 
"You may be as patriotic as you please 
(during our journey) about the ‘First Flower 
of the Earth,’ &c.; indeed, your being a 
rebel may somewhat atone for my being a 


of Lords. The old eager ones, * *, veiy cabinet minister.” 

angry with him, said, “ It’s all very well September 6th. Dined at Bowood, Bessy 
for Peel to take this line : he is still young and myself, to meet the Bowleses and 
and has a large fortune, and so can wait, Fieldings. Madame M. there also. Day 
but we,” &c. This is in the true spirit of very agreeable. The Lansdownes’ carriage, 


blind and reckless place-seekers. Lord J. 
seemed to think the Ministry in smooth 
| water now for some time to come. 


which had taken us, brought us back again. 
Bowles in a most amusing mood during the 
evening, showing himself up with a degree of 


11th. Breakfasted at Moore’s, to meet abandon which convulsed us all with laughter. 


the famous and anonymous caricaturist II. 
B. ; a brother-in-law of his also of the party. 
H. B. (who is an Irish artist) a very sensi- 
ble and gentlemanlike person, and it was 


Ilis accoimt of his course of education at 
Strasbourg, where he was for a short time 
when young ; his having learnt French forti- 
fication, and the pierres gravies (peergrawy, as 
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he pronounced it) ; and the specimens he gave 
us of his proficiency in these two branches 
of learning, French and the peer gravvy. 
beyond measure laughable. Fixed to go 
with him on Saturday to Stonehenge, a 
long-projected expedition. 

6th. Bowles called to make some altera- 
tions in our arrangement for Saturday (to- 
morrow), and was evidently uneasy at the 
exhibition he made of himself yesterday 
evening; hut I assured him that nothing 
could be more delightful, and that such 
playfulness and bonhomie could leave no 
other impression behind than that of pleasure, 
which is very nearly the truth. 

7th. Bowles called for us about nine, 
when we all set off together to Stonehenge. 
It was my first time of seeing this " noblest 
ornament of Albion’s isle,” as Warton calls 
it, and the impression of its grandeur rather 
grew upon me than struck me all at once ; 
which I find is the course its effect takes 
with most people. Found some sensible 
Quakers there, witjj whom we had some 
conversation, and one of them mentioned his 
having lately taken an American gentleman 
there, making him keep his eyes shut till he 
got directly under the highest stones. But 
the American, on looking up, merely said, 
"What do you mean by this? ” and saw 
nothing wonderful in it. The same person, 
however, when they took him to Salisbury 
Cathedral, was overwhelmed with admira- 
tion and astonishment at it. The fact is, 
that it is art surprises the Americans ; nature 
they have on the grandest scale themselves : 
and stones so little removed from a state of 
nature as those at Stonehenge (however 
wonderfully they may be placed) have but 
little of new or marvellous for him who has 
seen the rocks beyond the Atlantic, and has 
sailed in a tall ship (as this American said 
he had done) under a natural arch of rock. , 
But the wonders of art they are wholly un- 
accustomed to — the combination of size and 
space with laborious ornament and elegance ; 
and therefore is it that Salisbury would cany 
it hollow with them against Stonehenge. 
Dined at the "Bustard,” well and cheaply, 
and taking the carriage again at Ledway, : 

were conveyed back comfortably by our 
Reverend Vetturino , reaching home before 
eight o’clock. Nothing could be managed 
better or more agreeably than the whole 
journey; Bowles and I talking Druidical 
learning the whole way, much to Bessy’s 
edification and amusement. 

20th to 22nd. A letter from Lord John 
from Cork, beginning"Dear Captain Rock,” 
and saying that I was very wrong in not 
joining him, but that he was himself veiy 
much to blame for it in not giving me earlier 
and clearer notice of his intentions. 

October 1st. Dined at Mere weather’s. 
Company: the Bowleses, Macdonalds, and 
Salmons, Heneage, and an old Dr. Hawes. 
Sat next to Bowles luckily. He had shown 
me, before dinner, a letter he had just re- | 
ceived from his friend Archbishop Howley, 
in answer to one he had written to him on 
the subject of the Mausoleum at Bo wood, 
which Lady Lansdowne wishes to have con- 
secrated, a step at which, it seems, the Bishop 
of Salisbuiy hesitates. After saying that he 1 
sees no objection to the consecration, the 
archbishop proceeds to speak of the aspect 
of the times, which he declares to be not a 
little lowering (meaning, in respect to the 
Church), and adds, "For myself, I can say 
with Latinus, Mihi parta est quies , omnisque 
in littore portus! ” Bowles had read the 
name of this author Latinensis ; but I saw 
it was Latinus, and found on reference to 
"Morhofius,” when I came home, that the 
archbishop’s classic is Latinius Latinus, a 
Catholic divine of the sixteenth century, 
who wrote, among other things, Latin poems, 
and is lauded as a very honest man by Lip- 
sius. * In speaking of Sir W. Petty’s double- 
bottomed ship, which was meant to be 
capable of sailing against wind and tide, but 
which, after one successful voyage, went 
down, Bowles told me that the last Lord 
Lansdowne thought he had found out why 
the contrivance had failed, and constructed 

* “Nam mihi parta quies, omnisque in limine 
portus : 

Funere felici spolior.” 

dSneid. 1. 7. v. 598. 

Latinus is the speaker, not the author.— Ed. 
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a ship accordingly, which h© put to sea in 
himself from Southampton, asking Bowles 
to accompany him I He had persuaded a 
German and a Frenchman to accompany him, 
and as the ship sailed from the shore, the 
people on the beach cried, “She’ll be over; 
she’ll be over; she is over, by G — d ! ” 
which was actually the case, the ship having 
capsized before they got many yards from 
the shore, the noble inventor and his com- 
panions being thrown out into the mud, 
where, to make the ridicule the greater, 
Lord Lansdowne began to speechify to the 
German and Frenchman, making a thousand 
apologies for having brought them into that 
condition. A good many jokes of Jekyll 
told. Mr. Salmon mentioned having heard 
Jekyll make a quotation in one of his 
speeches, which he could never trace to its 
source. The subject was, the employment 
of two physicians instead of one , as a means 
of making death doubly sure. The one phy- 
sician was compared to a single scull, in 
rowing — 

u But two physicians, like a pair of oars, 

Waft us more swiftly to the Stygian shores.” 

7th. A good deal of talk about politics 
after breakfast. In talking of the lord- 
lieutenancy of Ireland Lord Lansdowne said, 
“If I were to consent to take it, it would be 
on the condition of having much more power 
placed in my hands than (looking archly and 
laughing at mo) you would be inclined to 
give me.” I answered that on the contrary, 
I thought an autocrat could alone do what 
was wanting in Ireland, and that there were 
few hands I would so readily trust with the 
autocracy as his : but still there was some 
smashing work to be done, which I feared 
he would rather shrink from ; the Church, 
for instance, which must go by the board to 
have any peace in Ireland. He then pointed 
out strongly and fairly the difficulty, and still 
more, as he thought, the injustice, of dealing 
so summarily with an establishment which 
had grown up under the auspices and en- 
couragement of England, and round which 
so large, wealthy, and respectable a portion 
of the population rallied. All this I could not 


but grant to him, so that, in fact, hopeless- 
ness, utter hopelessness, seems the only result 
one ever arrives at in considering Ireland’s 
miseries ; it has been the burden of her sad 
song from the first, and will be to the last. 

14th. A visit from Lord Kerry, who has 
just returned from his Norwegian trip. Came 
to tell me that Lady Lansdowne would send 
the car for me. Went in it only as far as the 
“George,” and walked the rest. Company 
(besides John and Mrs. Starkey), Serjeant 
Mereweather, and two barristers (who are 
come to Caine on a commission), — the 
Belgian minister Van De Weyer, and two 
ladies, artists, who have come to copy some 
of the Bo wood pictures. An odd assem- 
blage, but not unamusing. Lord Lansdowne 
mentioned having been once at a lecture of 
Owen’s, at the time when he first began his 
operations ; and there were among his 
auditors, on this occasion, besides bishops 
and archbishops, one of the royal princes, 
the Duke of Gloucester, I believe. For the 
purpose of better explaining his views of 
society, Owen had prepaUd small pieces of 
metal of different sizes, to represent the 
various classes of the community and the 
relative value which they bore as parts of 
the whole, and began by apologising to the 
illustrious Duke for the very small bit of 
metal that represented royalty on the 
occasion. 

15th. Bobus Smith arrived to luncheon ; 
full of agreeable knowledge and conversa- 
tion. In talking of the two races into which 
| mankind are generally divided, the Celt and 
Goth, seem to think that the Scandinavian 
was a race distinct from both ; but there is 
no end to the variety and confusion of the 
hypotheses on this subject. The company 
at dinner all the better for being plus by 
Smith, and minus by some of yesterday’s 
folk. The Belgian said that one of the 
worst names you could call anybody (in 
Belgium, I think) was un hibou qrnrrb. 
Lord L. owned he should not like to be 
called a hibou quarrS, 

Mentioned also an action brought by some 
one against another for calling himtm in - 
dividu , and, it having appeared on the trial 
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that the plaintiff had called defendant un I there was on one occasion for peace, upon i 
etre, the judge decided that they were sur a question moved by Lord Grey, the name 


un pied fligalitt with each other. Lord 
L. told of some old woman who was shocked 
at being called a “noun-substantive.” The 
I caller of names had tried all possible terms 
of reproach wretch,” “old devil,” &c. 


of Lord Camelford was, to the astonishment 
of evexybody, found among the peace- 
seekers ; but it turned out that he had, for 
some offence, challenged a German officer 
who refused to fight him till after the war, 


&c., but nothing produced any effect till the and he therefore felt himself bound, in spite 
( word “noun-substantive” was applied \ the of his political opinions, to vote for peace. 
ignotum pro horrifico was then fiilly exem- This leading to some talk about duelling, 
plified. In talking of the general spread of I remarked that one of the worst things, 
information and of a certain degree of artifi- perhaps, O’Connell had done for Ireland was 
cial cleverness that is now in progress, which his removing, by his example, that restraint 
will ultimately raise the whole of society which the responsibility of one man to 


to the same level, and render distinction a 
rare phenomenon, Smith told of a conversa- 
tion he had once with Talleyrand on this 
point. Referring to the number of clever 
men, in all walks, that used to appear in 


another under the law of duelling imposed, 
and which in a country so little advanced in 
civilisation as Ireland was absolutely neces- 
saiy. We see accordingly that the tone of 
society there is every day growing lower 


France, he asked “Qdest-elle devenue cette and lower, and men bear blackguarding from 


dense (Thommes de lettres ? ” “ Votes voulez que 
je votes dise (answered Talleyrand) ce qvteUe 
est devenue; elle est devenue tout le monde .” 


each other in a way that to an Irishman of 
[ the good old school, or to real gentlemen of 
any school, seems inconceivable. In all this 


This was well said and true ; butwhatisulti- they both agreed with me, and said that to 


mately to come of such a state of things it is 
hard to conjecture. In talking of Frere, Smith 
told a mot of his I had not heard before. 


the existence of the code of honour intro- 
duced by duelling we owed very much the 
great difference between the modems and 


Madame de having said, in her intense the ancients in the good breeding and 

style, “ I should like to be married in English, decorum of manners in social life. What 
in a language in which vows are so faithfully personal abuse, for instance, what black- 


kept,” some one asked Frere, “What lan- 
guage, I wonder, was she married in P” 
“ Broken English, I suppose,” answered 
Frere. Sung a little in the evening. 


guarding (as it would now be deemed), Cicero 
indulged in towards his adversaries ! 

24th. At breakfast Mr. Grenville told 
some amusing things. In talking of Baron 


16th. Some agreeable conversation after de Rolle (a follower of the exiled Bourbons), 
breakfast with Smith and Lord Lansdowne. whom I met a good deal at Bonington Park, 
In talking of O’Connell, of the mixture told of De Rolle when on a visit at the Staf- 
there is in him of high and low, formidable fords’. Lady Stafford wishing, one day, to 
and contemptible, mighty and mean, Smith get rid of him, pointing to a mountain at a 
s umm ed up all by saying, “The only way distance which she told him was very 
to deal with such a man is to hang him up curious, and advising him to go and see it : 


and erect a statue to him under his gallows.” 
This balancing of the account is admirable. 


“ Votes aurez un petit cabriolet , ct ccla sera fort 
agdable ! ” “Ah ! Miladif replied Do Rolle, 


Told of Lord Camelford taking an old fiddler holding up his hands in a supplicatory 
with him to Tom’s (a place where, during posture, “Je suis Suisse : fai tant vu de 


the times of Jacobinism, the Radical fellows 
used to assemble at night), and having 
planted his musician in a comer, taking his 
seat by him and saying, “There, now play 
God save the King.” In a small minority 


mont agues! ” 

Mentioned as a good trait of Bourbon 
character that, when Charles Dix was at 
one time shooting in Lincolnshire, when- 
ever they came to any of those wet ditches 
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or pooJs which abound there, and the rest 
of the party were floundering through as 
well as they could, a chasseur who at- 
tended the Comte d’ Artois always stepped 
forward, and, laying hinyself down as a 
bridge across the puddle, was walked over 
by his royal master as unconcernedly as if he 
was a plank made expressly for such purposes. 

Talked of the Americans ; the aristocratic 
distinctions they have among themselves, 
and their looking up to what they call “the 
high social class." A story Cooper (the 
novelist) told Lord Lansdowne, as a proof 
of their passion for races. In their anxiety, 
on this occasion, for the success of a favourite 
horse which had failed for want of a good 
rider, they looked round for some one worthy 
to mount him, and fixed on an eminent bank 
director at Philadelphia, who was famous 
for his good riding. A deputation waited 
upon him; he declined, but they were 
resolved to have him at all events, and a 
purse was made up by subscription, which, 
being of a large amount, the bank director 
could not resist it, and accordingly rode and 
won the prize. This story from Cooper, of 
all people I What would he have said or 
done, if it had been told in England by any 
one else P Lord L. mentioned also, that on 
one occasion, when Cooper dined with him, 
some one (whose name he would not give 
us) had the bad taste to relate before Cooper 
a circumstance which he said had been told 
to him as having occurred once in Congress. 
This was, that in the warmth of discussion 
one of the members walked across the floor, 
and spat in another’s face. Cooper acknow- 
ledged that the story was true, but said, 
rather indignantly, “You should have added, 
however, in justice, that though he certainly 
did spit in his face, the other immediately 
knocked him down." Evening altogether 
very agreeable. Asked Fielding about the 
best word for aditus in translating what 
Tacitus says of the portus et aditus of Ire- 
land being better than those of England; 
whether the “waters" was not better than 
the “approaches," and he said “Certainly." 

29th. Off at half-past ten by the 
“ Emerald." 


30th. Dined at Longmans. Company: 
McCulloch, Dr. Lardner, and Mr. Murray.* 
Talking of Professor Leslie ; his review of 
some voyage of Humboldt’s, in which the 
latter expresses great regret at not having 
had with him Leslie’s differential thermo- 
meter: “Most sincerely do we join in this 
regret of Mr. Humboldt," writes the Re- 
viewer. In talking of Sir W. Scott’s rapid 
and careless manner of writing, Lardner 
mentioned that, in sending to him (Lardner) 
the MS. of his “History of Scotland," he 
begged that he would be so kind as to 
“ throw in a few dates and authorities." 

31st. Asked by Lord Essex to dinner. 
Company at Lord Essex’s, Le Marchant, 
Grenfell, Rich, &c. Le M. told some stories 
of Erskine, rather amusing. His being sent 
for on some important case tried in the 
country; arriving the evening before the 

trial and finding Serjeant , the counsel 

who sent for him, waiting dinner for him. 
The Serjeant anxiously endeavouring to ex- 
plain to him the merits of the cause; but 
Erskine impatient of his learned brother’s 
prosing, and apparently much more interested 
in discussing several bottles of wine, which 
they finished between them. The Serjeant’s 
uneasiness next morning; his sense of the 
great responsibility he had taken upon him- 
self in bringing down Erskine, and his panic 
at the failure which he thought could not 
but take place from Erskine’s total ignorance 
of the case. Then his joyful surprise in 
court, at the luminous statement which 
broke forth from Erskine, showing that he 
had, at once, fathomed the whole question 
from the few hints to which he had the 
night before so impatiently listened; the 
complete triumph of the cause, and the 
gratitude of the party concerned to the 
Serjeant for calling in the aid of such a man. 

November 1st. Dined at Holland House. 
Company : Lord Melbourne, Charles and 
Lady Mary Fox, Le Marchant, and 
Bacourt, the French secretary. Some talk 
with Allen, after dinner, about my History. 

* The late Mr. Hugh Murray, author of the 
« Encyclopaedia of Geography.” 

PP 
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Suggested to me to dwell strongly on the 
causes which led to the cruelties of the 
Danes both in England and Ireland; namely; 
the resentment and hatred to Christianity 
excited in them by the barbarous conduct of 
Charlemagne towards the Saxons, with 
whom they made common cause. Recom- 
mended me to read Sismondi on this subject. 
Spoke of the system of clanship as the source 
of most of the evils of Ireland to this day ; 
the Scotch, though once deeply imbued 
with the same principle, got rid of it, luckily 
for themselves, much earlier. The Teutonic 
tribes free from this spirit of clanship, and 
have prospered accordingly. Allen’s well- 
known hatred of the Celts breaking out at 
every word. 

2nd. Some conversation after breakfast 
in the library. Found them inclined to 
decry Wordsworth, and said what I thought 
of his great powers, and of the injustice this 
age does him. "Ah, this is talking for 
candour,” said Lady Holland. Soon after, 
taking a volume of Crabbe from one of the 
shelves, Lord Melbourne said, "I see there 
is a new edition of Crabbe coming out ; it is 
a good thing when these authors die, for 
then one gets their works, and has done 
with them.” Though this sounds insolent 
when written, it was said with so joyous 
and jovial an air, followed by that scarcely 
human though cheerful laugh of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s, with his ejaculations " Eh ! eh ! ” 
interposed at every burst, that it was im- 
possible not to enjoy it as much as himself. 
On quoting to Allen at dinner what a French 
cabriolet-man once said to me, that in Eng- 
land " les aoldats ne sont jamais pour le peuple 
Allen said, " On one great occasion they were, ” 
"Yes,” I replied; " Lillibulero : ” on which 
Allen said, not badly, " What different asso- 
ciations people remember events by l Most 
men couple the memory of the Revolution 
with the rights then acquired; Moore re- 
members it by a tune.” I have generously 
put his joke in a better form for him than 
he gave it himself. 

3rd. Went early to Mereweather’s for 
the purpose of consulting him on my business 
with Power, having brought up the accounts, 


&c. with a view to having it settled some- 
how or other. Seemed to think that my 
letter (May 1st, 1832), declaring myself 
satisfied with the accounts, would be fatal 
to me in a court of law, where the letter 
with which I had followed it up, on looking 
more accurately into the items, could not be 
produced; a jury would go no further. 
Wrote ta Power, in the course of the day, 
to say that I had come up to town with 
| some musical works for publication, but did 
not like to take any step towards that object 
till I had learned from him whether he was 
inclined to enter into a fair and equitable 
settlement of the differences between us. 
Dined at Byng’s, who kindly asked Tom 
also. Company: the two Dedels, Rich, and 
Luttrell. Luttrell’s story of some Irish lady 
who had been travelling with her family, 
and on being asked whether they had been at 
Aix answered, "Oh, yes I indeed; very much 
at our ase everywhere.” Dedel told of the 
wife of some ambassador (I forget her 
name *) coming to dinner, and on her pass- 
ing through the room where Talleyrand was 
standing, he looked up and exclaimed signi- 
ficantly, " Ah ! ” In the course of the dinner, 
the lady having asked him across the table 
why he had uttered the exclamation of oh ! 
on her entrance, Talleyrand, with a grave, 
self-vindicatory look, answered, " Madame, 
je n'ai pas dit oh ! j'ai dit ah ! ” Comical, 
very, without one’s being able to define why 
it is so. 

4th. Letter from Clarke, Power’s solicitor, 
to say that Power consented to an arbitra- 
tion. 

6th. Dined with George Keppel. Com- 
pany; Captain Ross (the nephew), Pigou, 
Cockerell, and Stevenson. Ross gave us a 
few interesting particulars of the late ex- 
pedition; the maimer in which they saw the 
savages amputate a man’s leg above the 
knee, seating him on the ice with the leg 
through a hole in it, and then knocking him 


* Not the wife of an ambassador, but the Duch* 
esse de Grammont, sister of the Due de Choiseul, 
w hom Talleyrand, then a young man, had neve 
seen.— E d. 
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down so as to snap off the limb ; the revolt- 
ing ugliness and filth of the women : die 
not find the time hang heavy ; the interest 
they took in their nightly observations occu- 
pied their minds. On one occasion they we$e 
all conversing together, and each man was 
required to tell what was the most extra- 
ordinary thing that had ever happened to 
him; one of the party mentioned, as the 
most memorable thing in his life, his having 
once shaved the Duke of Devonshire. "Well, 
but you were at the battle of Waterloo ? 99 
Yes, he had been; but still the shaving 
of the Duke of Devonshire seemed to be 
uppermost in his mind. It was probably 
during the Duke’s voyage to Petersburgh 
that this great event took place. 

9th. Had Tom out from the Charter 
House, and walked about with him a little. 
Dined at Lockhart’s. Had asked Murray 
whether Lockhart would have any objection 
to my taking Tom with me, as I was, in a 
degree, pledged to him on Saturdays, and 
Lockhart’s note, in answer, was, very good- 
humouredly, "Surely, we shall be delighted 
to have Tom Moore the younger, as well as 
Tom Brown the younger.” Would not have 
asked this, however, had I known it was a 
dinner of company, which it turned out to 
be. Was too far from Coleridge, daring 
dinner, to hear more than the continuous 
drawl of his preachment ; moved up to him, 
however, when the ladies had retired. His 
subjects chiefly Irving and religion ; is em- 
ployed himself, it seems, in writing on 
Daniel and the Revelations, and his notions 
on the subject, as far as they were at all in- 
telligible, appeared to be a strange mixture 
of rationalism and mysticism. Thus, with 
the rationalists, he pronounced the gift of 
tongues to have been nothing more than 
scholarship or a knowledge of different lan- 
.ages; said that this was the opinion of 
•asmus, as may be deduced from his refer- 
ring to Plato’s * Timaeus on the subject. 
(Must see to this.) Gave an account of his 
efforts to bring Irving to some sort of ration- 
ality on these subjects, to " steady him,” as 
he expressed it; but his efforts all unsuc- 
cessful, and, after many conversations be- 


tween them, Irving confessed that the only 
effect of all that Coleridge had said was " to 
stun ” him, — an effect I can well conceive, 
from my own short experiment of the 
operation. 

Repeated two or three short pieces of 
poetry he had written lately, one an epitaph 
on himself; all very striking, and in the 
same mystical religious style as his con* 
vernation. A large addition to the party in 
the evening, and music. Duets by Mrs. 
Macleod and her sister, which brought back 
sadly to my memory an evening of the same 
kind, in this same room, with poor Sir 
Walter Scott, before he went abroad for his 
health. One of the duets, in which the 
voices rose alternately above each other, 
Coleridge said reminded him of arabesques . 
With my singing he seemed really much 
pleased, and spoke eloquently of the perfect 
union (as he was pleased to say) of poetry 
and music which it exliibited : " The music, 
like the honeysuckle round the stem, twin- 
ing round the meaning, and at last over- 
topping it.” In the course of his oratory to- 
day Coleridge said, " It is in fact the greatest 
mistake in the world to rest the authority 
of an ancient church upon any other basis 
I than tradition ; ” upon which Dr. Ferguson 
turning round to me said, "That falls in 
with your views, Mr. Moore.” 

10th. Had promised Lord John to break- 
fast with him. Went first to Mereweather 
with my statements, and stayed near an hour 
and a half talking over the business. Was 
with Lord John by eleven. A good deal of 
conversation about his Irish Tour, with 
which he was evidently much pleased. 
Talked of his public dinner at Belfast ; was 
told, after he had accepted the invitation to 
the dinner, that a great part of his company 
would be Repealers ; was alarmed at this, 
but his informant assured him that he need 
be under no apprehension, as the most 
violent of them would feel themselves 
bound to behave well on such an occasion, 
and he could answer for there being nothing 
offensive to him in their proceedings. The 
result proved that the inforinant knew his 
men well. I said that, though often regret- 
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ting I had not been with him in the North, 
it was, after all, as well, perhaps, that I was 
not, as ten to one but I should have got into 
some scrape at this dinner, either by saying 
too much or too little. Talked of patronage ; 
the unlucky way, as I thought, in which the 
Whigs had managed it, and the character 
they had got of serving anybody but friends. 
Seemed struck with what I told him of the 
letters I received from 0. and G. at the time 
of the excitement produced in London by 
the Duke of Wellington’s declaration against 
Reform ; the letters having both of them 
expressed apprehensions of a coming crisis 
which was likely to end in revolution. 
“ You have kept those letters, I hope,” he 
said; and I answered, “ that I had.” A 
great point, evidently, with him and his 
brother ministers is to impress the notion 
that they prevented a revolutioh at that 
period, instead of originating (as was really 
the case) measures likely to cause one. 
Already they begin to look forward to 
posterity and its verdict. Told him that I 
thought any one who looked at the signs of 
the present times would say that the impe- 
tus towards revolution was rather accelerated 
than slackened. “Ah!” he said, “you are 
one of those who like grand scenes, who 
are always looking for the Fifth Act j but 
it won’t come so soon as you think.” # 

Sat to Moore the sculptor. Dined with 
Rogers, Company : Sydney Smith, Macaulay, 
Byng, and Greville. Talking of words that 
had become degraded, Macaulay mentioned 
“ elegant ” as a word he would not use in 
writing, and all agreed with him, except 
Sydney and myself. “ You’ll stand by 
elegant , won’t you P ” says he to me, and on 
my answering that I would, “ Here’s 
Moore,” he exclaimed, “as firm as a rock for 
elegant .” All agreed that “ genteel ” was 
no longer fit for use, though the word 
gentiUe from which it sprung was still so 
graceful and expressive. In the course of 
the evening Smith said to me, “ You’ll be 


* What I wished to impress upon Moore was 
that imagination rather than sober common sense 
inspired his political prophecies. — E d. 
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pleased to hear that there has been a very 
respectable captain of infantry converted by 
your book,” 

12th. Breakfasted with Lord Lansdowne 
a t Lansdowne House ; no one but ourselves, 
In speaking of the knowledge of pictures 
that may be acquired by being merely con- 
versant with them (without any natural 
taste or aptitude for the art)> Lord L. men- 
tioned that one of the best judges of paint- 
ings in Europe was the man at the head of 
the Monte di Pieta at Rome ; pictures being 
the most usual article of deposit, and the 
ascertainment of their value being, of course, 
an important object. Dined with the Hol- 
lands at Lord Lilford’s house in Stanhope 
Street. Company: the Duke of Bedford, 
Baron Bulow, Baeourt, Le Marchaut, &c. 
Somebody mentioned Canning having said, 
on being asked what was the German for 
astrohomy (he knowing nothing about Ger- 
man), “Oh! twinkle crafty to be sure.” 
Had a good deal of talk with Allen about 
my History. In talking of the papers that 
have remained so loqg unexplored and un- 
arranged in the Council, Record, and State 
Paper Offices, he said that there really had 
not been yet a proper History of England. 
Ilume was offered access to some of these 
documentary stores, but declined the search, 
saying that, “ Cadell, his publisher, could 
not wait so long.” Lingard had added a 
great deal to the facts of English history ; 
but his narrow, sectarian prejudices dis- 
qualified him from being a good historian. 
Told me some anecdotes of Bums ; his say- 
ing at some public dinner, during the 
feverish times of Jacobinism, on being asked 
for a toast, “ I’ll give you a Bible toast; the 
last verse of the last chapter of the last Book 
of Kings.” * On another occasion, having 
to give a toast before some high Tories, he 
said to the chairman, “ You agree that 

• (2 Kings, xxv. 30. u And this allowance was 
a continual allowance given him of the king, a 
daily rate for every day, all the days of his life.”) 
The meaning of Mr. Allen evidently was that 
Barns wished to see an end of Kings ; but it is 
curious that this last verse should be susceptible of 
a totally different interpretation.— E d. 
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Lords should have their privileges P ” "Yei 
certainly.” "Well, then, I’ll give you 
the privileges of the Lords of the Crea- 
tion.” 

14th. Had received a note from Barnes 
to ask me to go with him and Mrs. Barnes 
to Walter’s place near Reading ; answered 
that I would, if possible, follow them thither. 
A note from Sydney Smith, fixing to call 
upon me, and containing a bill of fare which 
he has suggested to Mrs. Longman as proper 
for her entomological guests, to day, Spence 
and Kirby ; " to wit, flea-patds, earthworms 
on toast, caterpillars crawling in cream and 
removing themselves,” &c. &c. Called upon 
me in a hackney coach. * * * Smith said, 
that where he felt he had a good and just 
claim, he considered it always a duty to 
himself and family to ask, and not to let the 
world have to say, " If he did fall into ad- 
versity, that was his own fault.” What he 
had hitherto done was all by his own exer- 
tions, as neither himself nor any of his 
brothers had received a shilling from their 
father. In talking of the fun he had had 
in the early times of the " Edinburgh Re- 
view,” mentioned an article on Ritson, which 
he and Brougham had written together ; and 
one instance of their joint contribution which 
he gave me was as follows : — "We take for 
granted (wrote Brougham) that Mr. Ritson 
supposes Providence to have had some share I 
in producing him — though for what inscru- 
table purposes (added Sydney) we profess 
ourselves unable to conjecture.” The road 
up to Longman’s being rather awkward, we 
had desired the hackney coachman to wait 
for us at the bottom. " It would never do 
(said S.) when your Memoirs come to be 
written to have it said, ‘He went out to dine 
at the house of the respectable publishers, 
Longman and Co., and, being overturned in 
his way back, was crushed to death by a 
large clergyman.”’ * * * 

16th. Started in the Reading coach at 
twelve. Two inveterate Tories my com- 
panions. One of them achame against the 
Whigs, and his absurdity in proportion to 
his violence. The object of the Ministry, he 
said, was to lay England at the feet of 


France; they received their instructions 
from Paris, or "perhaps, from Rome.” 
" The fellows at Brookes’s Club and Holland 
House settled everything. ” B ut " The Times ” 
newspaper was the great object of his abhor- 
rence. " If there is one comer in hell (ex- 
claimed this wiseacre) hotter than another, 
it is reserved for the editor of ‘The Times.* ” 
He added, that it was "well known ‘The 
Times* people received money from the 
French government for their labours, and 
were under the special direction of Talley- 
rand.” I took but little share in the con- 
versation, being employed (as far as amuse- 
ment would let me) in reading the " Quar- 
terly Review.” Within a few miles of 
Reading the coach stopped, and the coach- 
man, opening the door, asked if there was a 
Mr. Moore inside, as a gentleman wanted 
him. Guessing what this meant, I got out 
and found Barnes by the road-side waiting 
for me, not in the comer of hell, but of a 
Reading post-chaise which he had brought 
to take me the short way to Walter’s. Left 
niv friends in utter ignorance (at least, then, 

I think) as to who I was, and proceeded with 
the condemned editor to Walter’s. Received 
very kindly by the host and hostess, whom I 
now for the first time saw; the Jiost himself 
a simple sensible-mannered person. 

I 19th. Dined at Rogers’s. Company: 
Kenny, Tom Campbell, Maltby, Miss Rogers 
and her niece. Campbell looking (for a 
gentleman in a wig) juvenile and fresh. 
Talking of dog-latin, gave specimens of a 
conversation he had heard' (or heard of) 
between an Irish priest and a foreigner in 
Latin. One of them, speaking of a friend he 
had dined with, called him a " diabolicus 
bonus 8octu8,” and the other said, " Vtnctar 
habebatis bonurn vinum” Campbell defied 
us to find out what he meant, but I saw it 
immediately: "I’ll be bound you had good 
wine.” 

December 9th. Told Mereweather, in my 
letter either of to-day or yesterday, that I 
felt myself bound to immortalise him, in 
some way or other, for his good fight in the 
cause of my scribblings, and then added this 
doggrel — 
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Sing, Muse, the strife ’twixt Power and Right 
Nor make thy wonted jest of it : 

For though good Tories * waged the fight, 

And Tories much in Power delight, 

Right had for once the best of it. 

Made up my mind to return to town for the 
denouement of this business! as there is much 
I can better communicate verbally than by 
letter. „ 

12th. To Bowood to dinner, having 
arranged everything for starting from thence 
in the morning. Company: only Macaulay 
and Labouchere. Some talk with them 
before dinner; was glad to find something 
that Macaulay did not know, though it was 
nothing of more importance than the works 
of Miss Olympia Fulvia Morata, the author 
of the sixteenth century whose “ Life and 
Times” we found advertised in the news- 
papers of the day. Having read, to my 
shame, not only this lady’s writings, but those 
of Alessandra Scala, Cassandra Fidelis, 
Laura Careta and other Latin blues, I was 
able to show off to Macaulay in (( all such 
reading as he never read.” Talked then of 
Grotius (whom Macaulay seemed rather 
inclined to underrate), of the two or three 
generations of Yossiuses, of Vorstius, and 
King James. the First’s Christian charity to- 
wards him, writing to the States that if 
u Vorstius should persist in his Arminian 
errors, he, the king, was firmly of opinion 
that burning was too mild a punishment for 
him.” Macaulay mentioned a curious 
instance of plagiarism in u Dryden’s Absalom 
and Achitophel ” ( qucere ) : the famous 
couplet — 

u likes to slide, not stand, 

And Fortune’s ice prefers to Virtue’s land f 

as taken almost verbatim, he said, from 
some lines under the frontispiece to Knolles’s 
u History of the Turks.” 

18th. Up early; had breakfast, and 
started in the first coach for town. 

17th. Called upon Greville, according to 

• Mereweatlier and Twiss — both Tories, 
t [“ But wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand, 
And Fortune’s ice prefers to Virtue’s land.” 

Part I. about line 200.] 


appointment, at the Council Office, to see a 
catalogue which he is having made of the 
State Papers in his office, some of which, 
relating to Ireland, he is of opinion may be 
of use to me. Went with him from thence 
to be introduced to Mr. Lemon, of the State 
Paper Office, who received me with much 
cordiality, and offered his services in any way 
that could be useful. Told me more in 
detail what Allen had mentioned of Hume’s 
declining the inspection of the State Papers 
which was offered to him. It was Sir J oseph 
Aylott (the first person who presided over 
the State Paper Office, on its establishment 
in 1787,) that made the offer to Hume, and 
fixed a day for the commencement of their 
researches; but Hume did not come, and 
gave as a reason afterwards for his declining 
the proposal, that if he were to avail himself 
of these papers, his work, " instead of being 
only aicht volumes would extend as for as 
aichty .” 

January 4th, 1834. Went to the Hol- 
lands’ (Burlington Street), having received 
a very kind note from my Lady yesterday. 
Found only Lord Melbourne, and soon after 
came Talleyrand, who was full of the King’s 
speech. Talked of Champfort ; said he was 
one of those “ qui dansent tovjours i, et ne 
peuvent pas marcher ;” that he was an enemy 
to Vitat social ; his talent was to ramasser . 
Wits of former times used to gaspiUer, but 
our more modem ones u ramassent et ne gas- 
jriUent pas. ,} It appears that Talleyrand 
is constantly at the Hollands. “ You are 
sure to be Talleyranded there,” said Sydney 
Smith : a good verb. 

7th. Called upon Sir Robert Peel, and 
found him at home. Delighted to find that 
he is unpledged to any one for his next turn 
at the Charter House, and will nominate 
Russell. Sat some time with him, talking 
of Shell’s case, and found his view to be the 
same as every one else’s, that the mere ex- 
pression of opinion in private different from 
those which a man, for the sake*of his party, 
espouses in public, is too common, and indeed 
inevitable a circumstance to be dwelt upon 
with any severity. In alluding to the 
Coercion Bill ( Apropos of Sheil’s manner of 
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speaking of it at Brookes’s), I mentioned 
myself having been open-mouthed against 
it at the time, and added that I disliked it 
the more as coming from men who had them- 
selves opposed it, when, at least, as much 
wanting as it was now. To this Peel said 
nothing, but I thought he looked assent to 
the latter part. “No Government,” as be 
said, “ could be carried on without the 
occasional sacrifice of individual opinions to 
the general object of the whole.” Told him 
what I heard Grattan once say, in talking of 
the pension which the Whigs proposed for 
Lord Erskine’s son, though he had not served 
the full term of diplomatic service necessary 
to entitle him to it. “It is a job, but I’ll 
vote for it.” “Yes,” said Peel, “he saw 
that though a departure from the strict rule, 
yet being the son of such a man, who had 
distinguished himself,” &c. &c. Took me 
into another room, to show me what he said 
I ought to see, the original bust of Pope, by 
Roubilliac, which was done for Lord Boling- 
broke. Told him that Rogers had a very 
fine cast of it ; (which I find since is a mis- 
take, as Rogers’s is the original clay or model 
from which this bust was made, and is re- 
markable for the fine lines and markings 
with which it abounds, and which were 
afterwards softened down or omitted in the 
marble). A message from Lord John, to 
ask me to breakfast with him in the morning. 

8th. With Lord John at half-past ten; 
had not long to stay with him, as I was 
obliged to be back at Brookes’s at half-past 
eleven, to meet Hume, and introduce Tom to 
him. Lord John talked of my “ Irish 
Gentleman,” and mentioned the new answer 
to it, by Philalethes Cantabrigiensis, who, 
it appears from what Lord J. said, is no less 
a personage than Maltby, the Bishop of 
Chichester.* Have often said in fun that I 
would not condescend to reply to any one 
under a bishop, but little thought I should 
really arrive at the honour and glory of 
having an episcopal opponent. 

Have not mentioned, I believe, the present 
or rather anticipated legacy (100/.), which 

* A mistake — the real author was Dr. Kaye, 
the late Bishop of Lincoln. 


Hume has lately given to Tom, about a 
month or so since, and which, after a mo- 
mentary hesitation, I allowed Tom to accept. 
Hume is one of my oldest friends, and with 
the exception of the great wrong he did me, 
at the time of my quarrel with Jeffrey, in 
first abetting and aiding my appeal to orpis 
on that occasion (a most unnecessary stimu- 
lus), and then leaving me to get out of the 
fuss and ridicule which ensued as best I 
could; except this (and it is no small excep- 
tion), I have ever found him kind and 
friendly; and there has appeared, of late 
years, a degree of anxiety on his part to get 
over the coldness I could not help exhibiting 
towards him, which (long before this kind- 
ness of his to Tom) had softened and subdued 
me. His letter in announcing his intention 
to present the sum in question, while he was 
yet alive, instead of leaving it as a legacy, 
was friendly, playful, and in good taste ; and 
I was anxious that Tom should in person 
thank him for the gift ; but Hume could not 
wait. 

Februaiy 7th. Talk, at breakfast, of the diffi- 
culties of the French language; the gramma- 
tical incorrectnesses that occur in the best 
poets. Several pointed out by St. Marc, even 
in Boileau. Boileau’s “ Cost d vous, mon 
esprit” * &c. The “ Grammaire des Gram • 
maires ,” which was to settle everything, is 
convicted of errors often itself by the “ Die- 
tionnaire des DifficuIUs” &c. The gram- 
matical error in Gillebert’s pretty lines upon 
Ovid’s “Art of Love ” — 

** C’est le plus agr&ble guide 
Qu’on peut choisir pour s’egarer.” 

Whimsical varieties in French pronunciation. 
Mentioned that Mademoiselle de Souza 
always says Champ Elysies, i. e., without 
pronouncing the letter s, as most people do 
between the two words. I remember the 
old Due de l’Orge used to pronounce the p, 
at the end of beaucoup, strongly. Walked 
home. 

20th. To Bath, to meet my aster Ellen 
(who has written to say she sails from Dub- 


* Boileau’s u Ninth Satire.** 
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lin to-day), and to dine with the Crawfords, 
in pursuance of a long promise. Wrote 
yesterday to them. Went by the Devizes 
coach, being driven to Melksham by Tom, in 
his mamma’s donkey carriage. Drove out 
with Mrs. Crawford, and went to see Prior 
Park, where I had never before been. Much 
interested, both with the beauty of the place, 
and the Old Light institution there. Bishop 
Baines, at present in Italy; but Manners, the 
musician, having made me known, Mrs. 
Crawford and myself were escorted through 
the establishment by some young priests 
with most marked kindness and attention. 
Could not do otherwise, of course, by the 
“ Irish Gentleman.” One of these young 
men, a highly intelligent and accomplished 
person, — his name Hogan, — had passed a 
great deal of time in France and Italy, and 
his manners those of a high-bred gentleman. 
In looking over their library, remarked 
“ Bayle’s Dictionary” among the books. 

“ This,” I said, “ is quite right ; this is tho 
true fearless spirit.” “We have also,” he 
rejoined, smiling at my remark, “ a very fine 
copy of Voltaire.” His own study, which 
he took us to, full of the best and most 
recent works on physiology and mathematics, 
which are his principal line of reading. Toole 
the opportunity of looking over some of 
their theological books in order to ascertain 
a point connected with the life of St. Colum- 
banus, which I am just now employed upon 
— a point relating to the question of “ The 
Three Chapters.” The young priest begged 
me to make use of any of their books I 
might want, and I accordingly brought away 
with me a volume of “Dupin,” and of the 
“France Litt&raire” of the Benedictines. 
Company at Crawfords to dinner, Mr. West, 
and Mr. Musgrove; the latter author of a 
translation of Camoens. Some singing in the 
evening. 

June 13th. A letter from Sir Robert Peel, 
to say that he had the power, he believed, of 
making an exchange of his appointment for 
the Charter House, so as to bring in Russell 
immediately. 

29th. An answer from Lord John Russell, 
to a letter which I wrote him in the course 


of the week, relative to his speech on Monday 
last; in that letter I said pretty much as 
follows: — “I cannot help hastening to tell 
you that you have relieved me from a most 
heavy weight of suspense and anxiety by 
your noble speech of Monday last. Je re- 
connais mon sang , if I may apply such a 
quotation, roturier as I am, to the blood of 
the Russells. But I do recognise in that 
speech all that I have ever admired and 
loved in you; and, let what will happen 
with others, you at least come safe and un- 
singed out of the furnace ; and a devil of a 
furnace it is, to be sure. Made virtute is all 
I have now time to say. The character of 
one such man as you is worth all the convo- 
cations of bishops and parsons, that ever 
were yet — convocated. I have no other 

word for it,” &c. &c. Lord John, in his 
answer, says, “ You cannot doubt that I am 
very much gratified by your letter. My 
friends, in general, I am glad to say, both in 
the House and out of it, cheered me on with 
more praise than I deserved, and I believe, 
by dint of encouragement, they will at last 
make me, what by nature I am not, namely, 
a good speaker. But there are occasions on 
which one must express one’s feelings, or 
sink into contempt. I own I have not been 
easy during the period for which I thought 
it absolutely necessary to suspend the asser- 
tion of my opinions, in order to secure peace 
in this country. If there is no hesitation or 
shrinking among us at the helm, we shall 
still pass through the straits in safety ; but 
if there is, I see no sea-mark which can 
afford hope to the country.” He. is a noble 
fellow, Lord John, and (putting my private ' 
feelings for him out of consideration) is one 
of the very few public men, — perhaps with 
the exception of Abercromby, the only one, 
— about whose course I now feel the slightest 
anxiety or interest. 

July 6th to 8th. Alone and hard at work. 
Have returned again to the commencement 
of my Irish History, and am (for the fourth 
or fifth time, I believe) remodelling and re- 
constructing : have some reason to alter my 
views, too, respecting the Milesian colonisa- 
tion. All this will occasion immense diffi- 
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culty and, worst of all, delay ; and I hare, 
besides within this week or two, pledged 
myself to the Longmans to have the work 
out by the first of January. How I can 
manage this, and yet take my intended trip, 
in the interim, to Ireland, is to me at present 
inconceivable. 

9th. Walked to Bowood to look over 
some books, and found Guthrie. Some talk 
about the new crash in the ill-fated Ministry, 
which, from the intelligence he has received 
he thinks is at an end. How rapidly and 
truly they have confirmed all my worst pre- 
dictions of them! but I cannot think they 
are even yet out of the scrape. I ht^e 
always said that they were like Mazeppa, 
tied fast to the mad horse they had let loose, 
and must see its course out. 

10th to 12th. “ All worky, worky,” as 

the negro says, without any change or inci- 
dent worth noticing, except that I foimd 
myself obliged to give up my intention of 
visiting Ireland this year, from the want both 
of time and money for such an indulgence. 

13th. Received § the following curious 
letter from Con. Lyne, the Irish barrister. 
I was fully prepared for the effect which 
those verses of mine in the last Melodies, 
“ The Dream of those Days,”* would, I 
know, produce on the minds of O’Connell 
and his worshippers, and the consequent un- 
popularity I should be exposed to. Con.’s 
letter was as follows: — 

Private and confidential. 

12th July, 1834. 

My dear Moore, — I have this moment 
been with O’Connell, and found him in a 
state of indescribable excitement at the 
perusal of one of your last melodies, — Air, 
“I love you above all the rest.” He con- 
strues it to contain, as levelled against 
him, a charge of “ dishonour ” and ingrati- 
tude, in return for the blessings of emancipa- 
tion. I have endeavoured to put everything 
mitiore sensu , but in vain. He continues to 
almost rave at what he considers a most 


* ** The dream of those days when first I sung 
thee is o’er.” 

Moore's Poetical Works, vol. iv. p. 103. 


foul attack upon him. The note is what 
seems to gall him most. Would that you 
could send me an alleviating word Of explana- 
tion. 

Believe me, dear Moore, 

Most truly and sincerely yours, 
Cornelius Lyne. 

My answer (which I kept no copy of) was 
to the purport that I was not surprised at 
O’Connell’s feeling those verses, as I had 
felt them deeply myself in writing them; 
but that they were wrung from me by a 
desire to put on record (in the only work of 
mine likely to reach after times) that though 
going along, heart and soul, with the great 
cause of Ireland, I by no means went with 
the spirit or the manner in which that cause 
had been for a long time conducted. “ You 
will recollect,” I continued, “that these 
verses are addressed to Ireland ; but I admit 
that O’Connell had every right to take them 
directly to himself, as he is, and has been for 
a long time, to all public intents and purposes, 
Ireland ; and I look upon this as one of the 
most fatal consequences of his extraordinary 
career. In a great degree by the predomi- 
nance of his talents, but, at least in an equal 
degree, by other qualities, he has cleared 
away from around him all independent and 
really public spirited co-operators, and stands 
alone, the mighty Unit of a Legion of 
Ciphers ; as, without meaning any offence to 
him, I must consider the great majority of 
those who now support him in Parliament. 
This alone is in itself sufficient to lower the 
standard of public men in Ireland ; but there 
is also another point on which, giving him 
full credit for moral and conscientious 
scruples on the subject, I cannot help think- 
ing that O’Connell has done more to lower 
the once high tone of feeling in Ireland, 
both public and private, than a whole life of 
political service, even such as his, can repair. 
But neither on this, nor on some other points 
which occur to me, shall I now dwell any 
further than merely to say, that in those 
verses, such as they are, tiberavi animam 
meam } and that I shall not the less continue 
to declare, as I have ever done, my own 
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warm and deep admiration of O’Connell’s 
talents and energy, and my ardent wishes 
for his success in every measure by which I 
think the real interests of Ireland will be 
benefited.” I then concluded with some 
civil expressions to Oon. himself. In the 
passage alluding to O’C.’s. vow against 
duelling, I should have wished to explain 
that I could not possibly mean to find fault 
with his resolution on this subject, but with 
his having set the example of exempting the 
practice of personal abuse from that respon- 
sibility to which the code of gentlemen had 
hitherto subjected it. The power of bullying 
with impunity is one of the last that a friend 
to civilisation in Ireland would wish to see 
popularised among its gentry. It was in my 
mind to add something of this kind, but I 
thought it as well not to dwell irritatingly 
on a point that must be so sore with him. 
The annual stipend, too, from the begging- 
box* was* another of the features of his 
patriotism, which I forbore to touch on for 
the same reasons. 

14th. I find, in my sketch of the sub- 
stance of my letter to Lyne, I omitted a very 
principal part of the contents. After refer- 
ring to the manner in which O’Connell had 
cleared the stage of all other performers but 
himself, I went on to say, that the im- 
mense power *which resulted from such a 
position to the individual who occupied it 
could not in the nature of things be other- 
wise than abused j and it was against such 
abuse of power, let it be placed in what 
hands it might, I had all my life revolted, 
and would still to the last revolt. “It was 
on this principle,” I added, “that I have 
lately turned against some of my own most 
valuable and still-valued friends, because I 
saw that power had perverted their better 
natures, and that they were not the same 
men with it as without .” 

16th to 17th. My sortie upon O’Connell 
will be no small trial of the grounds I stand 
upon with my countrymen. My own 
opinion is, that it will throw me into the 
shade for some time ; but there will, perhaps, 
be the more light upon my grave for it after- 
wards, if that’s any comfort 


OEtat. 66. 

24th. A visit from Bowles. His account 
of his writing his verses on the Westminster 
Abbey Festival, while the music was going 
on, walking off with them between the acts 
to Nicholls, the printer, and having them in 
type before dinner, all amusingly character- 
istic of the man ; the verses, too, being some 
of his best 

26th. Packing up for town. Forgot to 
mention that I had another letter from Con. 
Lyne, saying that he had not shown my 
letter to O’Connell, having consulted Fitz- 
simon (O’Connell’s brother-in-law) on the 
subject, whose opinion it was that he had 
better not My sister Ellen had a letter 
from her friend, Mrs. Meara, this morning, 
full of sorrow at the attack on her dear Dan, 
which she had heard of from Fitzsimon, who 
had arrived in Dublin, and who told her he 
had never seen O'Connell so suddenly or 
violently agitated as he was on reading my 
verses. He was actually, as she says, moved 
to tears. This all tells well for Dan ; and I 
have little doubt that he himself, in his 
calmer moments, feelj ashamed of the 
mountebahkism to which his position some- 
times drives him. Lyne having, in his last 
letter, expressed the regret he felt on find- 
ing that “ I identified O’Connell with those 
pseudo-patriots whom I so severely and 
eloquently denounced,” I thought it right . 
to remind him, in my answer, that I had 
confined myself entirely to O’Connell’s 
manner of conducting the cause, and had 
not said a word about his intentions or want 
of sincerity. I then went on as follows : “A 
gallant and intelligent friend of mine, in 
writing to me lately says, ‘ O’Connell is* 
working well j it were to be wished that he 
did his work in a nobler manner ; but still 
he does it.’ This (I added) is perhaps, after 
all, the true state of the case, and it is very 
possible that no other manner of working the 
cause would be half so effective. But I 
don’t like it, nor ever have liked it, since 
that disgraceful day, as I must ever consider 
it, when O’Connell knelt with his wreath 
before George IV. Byron felt this as if he 
was himself an Irishman, and so his poem 
on the subject shows.” 
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27th. Walked in to Devizes, and dined 
and slept at the Scotts. Talked of an article 
in the "Monthly Review,” upon Gibbon’s 
Miscellaneous Works, written (as Scott said) 
by Mackintosh, in which, after quoting the 
passage where Gibbon characterises the 
different historians who had preceded him, 
"the careless, inimitable beauties of Hume,” 
&c. &c., Mackintosh proceeded, according to 
Scott, in a strain of eloquent comment 
which was not inferior to the best flights of 
those whom he criticised. Begged me to find 
out this number of the "Review,” and get 
transcribed for him the passage in ques- 
tion. 

29th. To breakfast at Rogers’s, where we 
had Lord Lansdowne, Whishaw, and after- 
wards the Duke of Sutherland, whom Rogers 
had asked and forgot, till Lord Lansdowne 
informed him that he was coming. "Ask- 
ing Dukes and forgetting them,” as I told 
Rogers, " is now-a-days the poet’s privilege.” 
The great Correggio just purchased by the 
Govemment is pronounced, it seems, by some 
critics not to be a Correggio ; such is the 
uncertainty of alljJtcture knowledge. Rogers, 
too, showed me after breakfast a small pic- 
ture of Ludovico Caracci’s, for which he him- 
self gave twenty-five louis at Milan; while 
Lord Lansdowne, for apparently the same 
picture, gave, some years since, more than 
6001. in London. Wishing to compare the 
two, Rogers one morning, having some artists 
with him to breakfast, wrapped up his 
Caracci in a napkin, and all went off together 
to Lansdowne House (the Lansdownes being 
out of town) for the purpose of comparing 
the two pictures, when, as he told me, the 
only difference the artists could see between 
them was a somewhat greater degree of 
finish in some parts of his. 

30th. Dined at Lord Essex’s. Talk with 
Lord Essex in the evening about Lord Grey ; 
his lamentations at Lord Grey’s being out of 
the Ministry. Endeavoured to convince him 
that Lord Grey, on the contrary, is in high 
luck to get so well and so untarnished out 
of the scrape. It has long been my own 
opinion, that one of the curses of the position 
in which these men have placed themselves 


is, that they are doomed to stay in, — inevi- 
tably doomed to abide the issue of what 
they so rashly commenced ; and their late 
readiness to tumble out (from sheer weak- 
ness and disunion), and yet no tumbling out 
seems to confirm thie view of the fatality 
that awaits them. 

August 3rd. Took the boys to breakfast 
at Rogers’s, where he had Hughes the 
American. Some discussion about the ex- 
istence of slavery in America, and the sort of 
incubus it is on the breast of that *country. 
Difficulty of shaking it off; "the highest 
gentlemen ,” Hughes said, are to be found in 
the Slave States, and seemed to argue as if 
they were the more high and free-minded 
from having slaves to trample upon. Rogers 
opposed to this the instance of England; 
but certainly almost all free nations have 
had some such victims to whet their noble 
spirits upon and keep them in good humour 
with themselves. The Athenians had their 
ouctrcii , the Spartans their Helots, the Ro- 
mans their Servi, and the English, till of 
late, their Catholic Irish. * * * 

6th. Breakfasted at home, and afterwards 
[ called upon M. de Bonnechose, Librarian to 
the King of the French. Talking of the 
state of France, I spoke of the "strong 
government ” which they had now brought 
upon themselves ; and his remark, in 
return, was, that the. government was 
certainly strong, but that a day or hour 
might overturn it, so entirely did it depend 
upon the balance of public . opinion. Said 
that France was never before in possession 
of real freedom, and quoted what Casimir 
Delavigne remarked to him, one day, during 
the Hat de sibge, importing (for I forget the 
exact words) that people at a distance, 
observing such an outward mark of despotic 
rule, could little conceive what was yet the 
fact, that true liberty, ' for the first time, 
prevailed within . This is just intelligible ; | 
but it must at the same time be acknow- 
ledged, that sieges of Paris, press prosecu- 
tions, domiciliary visits, &c., are rather a 
novel mode of carrying on a free govern- 
ment. 

6th. Dined at Bailey’s in Seymour Place. 
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Company: Bruce Bailey, Sir R. Vivian, 
Elwyn, Quintin Dick, and one or two more. 
Talking of extempore oratory, mentioned 
what Brougham says in his Inaugural Dis- 
course, that “that man will always be the best 
extempore speaker, when necessary, who has 
been most in the habit of preparing himself 
sedulously for premeditated speaking.” One 
would think, on the contrary, that a habit 
of preparing sedulously would beget a fas- 
tidiousness fatal to extemporaneous flow. 
Cicero’s, only extempore speech (that for 
Marcellus) his best; but have we the speech 
as he spoke it P 

7th. Dined at Paternoster Row, Barnes, 
Stuart (of “The Courier”), Col Torrens, 
M'Culloch, Phillips the painter, and a few 
more. In talking of the attempt that had 
been made to take my portrait, Phillips said, 
that what the public naturally expected to 
see in a portrait of me was the gay fancy 
and wit which they had been accustomed to 
associate with my writings, and that it was 
the effort to give this which made my 
portraits unlike me ; whereas the character 
of my head was deep thoughtfulness. In 
the course of the day, Phillips related a 
circumstance, as having happened to Lord 
Castlereagh, which was evidently a rifac- 
cimento of a stoiy which I have often told of 
an event that occurred to myself. People 
are so fond, when they meet with a stray 
story, of getting some high peg to hang it 
upon. I have not time now to relate the 
particulars, but it was concerning a dead 
robber whom my uncle and myself found 
lying on the road, in returning early one 
morning from Sandymount to Dublin. He 
had been shot just under the eye, and there 
was no other mark than the small hole 
through which the bullet had entered. An 
old woman, who was looking down at the 
body at the same time with us, said, “ It was 
the blessing of God it didn’t hit his eye.” 
Phillip’s story was almost word for word 
the sam6, and on my telling mine, the whole 
company agreed that the other must have 
been a mere transfer of my adventure to 
Lord Castlereagh. * * # 

11th. Dined at Lady Blessington’s. Com- 


pany: D’Orsay (as master of the house), 
John Ponsonby, Willis the American, Count 
Pahlen (whom I saw a good deal of when 
he was formerly in London, and liked) 
Fonblanque, the editor of “ The Examiner,’ 
and a foreigner, whose name I forget. Sat 
next to Fonblanque, and was glad of the 
opportunity of knowing him. A clever 
fellow certainly, and with great powers 
occasionally as a writer. Got on very well 
together. Broached to him my notions 
(long entertained by me) respecting the 
ruinous effects to literature likely to arise 
from the boasted diffusion of education; the 
lowering of the standard that must neces- 
sarily arise from the extending of the 
circle of judges ; from letting the mob in to 
vote, particularly at a period when the 
I market is such an object to authors. Those 
“who live to please must please to live,” 
and most will write down to the lowered 
standard. All the great things in literature 
have been achieved when the readers were 
few ; “ fit audience find and few.” In the 
best days of English genius, what a com- 
paratively small circle sat in judgment! In 
the Italian Republics, in old Greece, the 
dispensers of fame were a select body, and 
the consequence was a high standard of 
taste. Touched upon some of these points 
to Fonblanque, and he seemed not in- 
disposed to agree with me ; observing that 
certainly the present appearances in the 
world of literature looked very like a confir- 
mation of my views. 

12th. Breakfasted at home ; made some 
calls ; at Shee’s. Showed me a new work, 
“Naval Recollections,” in which there is 
mention of me, and such as pleases me not a 
little. The author, it appears, was mid- 
shipman on board the “ Phaeton ” frigate in 
which I went to America, and describes the 
regret of the officers of the gun-room when 
I quitted the ship, adding some kind things 
about their feelings towards me, which I 
had great pleasure in reading. To have 
left such an impression upon honest, hearty, 
unaffected fellows like those of the gun-room 
of the “Phaeton,” is not a little flattering to 
me. I remember the first lieutenant say- 
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ing to me, after we had become intimate 
“I thought you, the first day you came 
aboard, the damnedest conceited little fellow 
I ever saw, with your glass cocked up to 
your eye ; ” and then he mimicked the 
manner in which I made my first appearance. 

Went to the Hollands, where I found a 
scene that would rather have alarmed, I 
think, a Tory of the full dress school. There 
was the Chancellor in his black frock coat 
and black cravat ; while upon the sofa lay 
stretched the Prime Minister, also in frock 
and boots, and with his legs cocked' up on 
one of Lady Holland’s fine chairs. Beside 
him sat Lord Holland, and at some distance 
from this group was my Lady herself, seated 
at a table with Talleyrand, and occupying 
him in conversation to divert his attention 
from the Ministerial confab at the sofa. 
Joined these two, being the first time that I 
was ever regularly introduced to Talleyrand. 
Was veiy civil ; said Mr. Moore was trfo 
connu en France. A book lying upon the 
table which Lady H. had been recommended, 
and had sent to Paris for it, but would not 
now read it. This book was Leroy’s 
Lettres Philosophiques sur V Intelligence et la 
Perfectibility des Animaux . Talleyrand 
strongly advised her to read it, and said (in 
French, for he never speaks English), “lend 
it to Mr. Moore, and I 'am sure, after he has 
read it, he will be of my opinion about it. 
I remember, when a young man, going h la 
chasse with that Monsieur Leroy, who was 
Lieutenant des Chasscs du Parc de Ver- 
sailles ; and the Abb<$ Condillac # was also 
of the party.” 

24th. Dined at Bowood : none but our- 
selves and Guthrie. Conversation after 
dinner; the want of commanding talent that 
is now perceptible in every walk of intellect 
and in eveiy country. The new and forced 
style of writing that has become popular 
both in England and France. What 
happened in the decline of ancient literature 
in the time of Seneca, Lucan, and later, 
when men, with the best models of writing 

* Condillac, 1 see, also wrote “ Sur les Ani- 
maux.” 


before their eyes, and fully able to appreciate 
those models, yet sunk into a false and 
wretched style themselves, till at last the 
true light became extinct. The same sort of 
darkness likely to come again over the 
world. In Italy, men seated among the 
wonders of their ancient painters, yet pro- 
duce nothing but monsters themselves, and 
seemto have wholly lost the tradition of 
the art. All this excites awful reflections, 
as showing that, even without the aid of 
barbarians, another eclipse may come over 
the nations. 

September 16th. Sydney at breakfast 
made me actually cry with laughing. I was 
obliged to start up from the table. In talk- 
ing of the intelligence and concert which 
birds have among each other, cranes and 
crows, &c., showing that they must have 
some means of communicating their thoughts, 
he said, “I dare say they make the same re- 
mark of us. That old fat crow there (mean- 
ing himself) what a prodigious noise he is 
making I I have no doubt he has some 
power of communicating,” &c. &c. After 
pursuing this idea comically for some time 
he added, “But we have the advantage of 
them ; they can’t put us into pies as we do 
them ; legs sticking up out of the crust,” &c. 
&c. The acting of all this makes two-thirds 
of the fun of it ,• the quickness, the buoyancy, 
the self-enjoying laugh. Talking of Bayle 
after breakfast, was surprised at Sydney’s 
low opinion of him. Said that you found 
everything in Bayle but the thing you 
wanted to find. 

Walked with him about the grounds ,* his 
conversation, as is usually the case in a tete- 
h-tete, grave and sensible. Discussed O’Con- 
nell’s character, and though, for the pleasure 
of the argument (which Sydney delights in) 
questioning most of my opinions, yet upon 
the whole I found he agreed with my views. 
Mentioned his first interview with Dan, who 
had called upon him, and he went to return 
the visit. Found some people there, to 
whom O’Connell presented him, saying, 
“Allow me to introduce to you the ancient 
and amusing defender of our faith;” on 
which Sydney laughingly interrupted him, 
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saying, “ Of your cause, if you please, not o: us. My account of his manners, intelligence 
your faith.” Sydney, at dinner, and after, &c., to Lord Lansdowne having been (as he 
in full force; sometimes high comedy, richly deserved) highly favourable, I was 
sometimes farce ; both perfect in their ways, delighted to observe that without the leasi 
Describing a dinner at Longman’s ; Rees effort, he came up fully to all I had said 
carving ; plerumque secat res . Talking of him. Lord L. delighted with both the place 
the bad effects of late hours, and saying of and the priest. In looking over different 
some distinguished diner-out, that there books in his own study, the quiet with 
would be on his tomb, * “ He dined late ” — which he waited till we made our remarks 
“and died early,” rejoined Luttrell. on them ; and then the intelligence and 

Sydney asked me whether he was likely perfect knowledge of the subject with which 
to find a good account of Servetus in Bayle, he gave his own, was all very striking. On 
and I said, most assuredly ; it was just the leaving Prior Park, Lord Lansdowne said to 
sort of subject on which Bayle would be me, and repeated the same to Sydney affcer- 
quite at home. “Very well,” he answered, wards, “If I had been a Protestant old lady, 
“I shall make that the test of my judgment that place would h ave alarmed me not a little. ” 
of him.” 18th. At breakfast Sydney enumerated 

I7th. Sydney triumphing in the confir- and acted the different sorts of hand-shaking 
mation he had found of his opinion of Bayle ; there are to be met with in society. The 
there was no article on the subject of Ser- digitory or one finger, exemplified in 
vetus in the Dictionary. This is quite true, Brougham, who puts forth his fore-finger, 
and certainly singular. There is not even and says, with his strong northern accent, 
any mention of Servetus that I can find, “How arrre you ? ¥ The sepulchral or morte- 
except once, briefly, in an article on Ochinus. main , which was Mackintosh’s manner, lay- 
I had said, I believe, to Sydney, “At all ing his open hand flat and coldly against 
ivents you will find plenty about him in the yours. The high official, the Archbishop of 
(Euvre’s de Bayle,’ ” and there I was right. York’s, who carries your hand aloft on a level 
in th eHeponse du Nouveau Convert i, tom. ii., with his forehead. The rural or vigorous 
j JBajpie is, as I had answered for, quite at home / shake, &c. &c. In talking of the remarkable 
on the subject. I remember, years ago, Du- fact that women in general bear pain much 
mont praising Castalion as one of the first, if better than men, I said that allowing every- 
not the first, advocate for religious liberty ; thing that could be claimed for the superior 
but assuredly his silence on Seivetus’s case patience and self-command of women, still 
toldbadly for his sincerity in the cause. (See the main solution of their enduring pain 
this article of Bayle.) better than men was their having less 

Lord Lansdowne having, some time since, physical sensibility. This theory of mine 
expressed a wish to see Prior Park, we was immediately exclaimed against (as it 
agreed that, if to-day was fine, he and I always is whenever I sport it) as disparag- 
should go there. Sydney charging me ing, ungenerous, unfounded, &c. &c. I 
with a design upon Lord L.’s. orthodoxy, offered to put it to the test by bringing in a 
and recommending that there should be hot tea-pot, which I would answer for the 
some sound Protestant tracts put up with ladies of the party being able to hold for a 
the sandwiches in the carriage. The day much longer time than the men. This set 
delicious, and what with the open carriage, Sydney off most comically, upon my cruelty 
the four fleet horses, and agreeable conversa- to the female part of the creation, and the 
tion all the way, nothing could be more practice I had in such experiments. “ He 
delightful. Left the horses at Bath, and put has been all his life (he said) trying the sex 
on a pair of posters to take us up to the Park, with hot tea-pots; the burning plough- 
Had given my friend the young priest notice share was nothing to it. I think I hear his 
of our coming, and he was prepared to receive terrific tone in a tete-d-tete. 'Brings teapot.’ ” 
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During my drive yesterday with Lord 
Lansdowne, in talking of public speaking, I 
asked him whether he had ever experienced 
that sort of bewilderment in delivering 
himself, which he might have observed 
come over me at the Devizes dinner, and 
which I had once before experienced for a 
few moments during my speech at the 
Revolution Meeting in Dublin some years 
since, but recovered myself on that occasion 
almost immediately. He said, to my sur- 
prise, that he hardly ever spoke in the House 
without feeling the approaches of some such 
loss of self-possession, and found that the 
only way to surmount it was to talk on, at 
all hazards. He added, what appears highly 
probable, that those common places which 
most men accustomed to public speaking 
have, ready cut and dry, to bring in on all 
occasions, were, he thought, in general used 
by them as a mode of getting over those 
blank intervals, when they do not know 
what to say next, but, in the meantime, 
must say something . 

22nd. * * * Mentioned Lady (I for- 

get who), saying, “Oh you know there’s 
high water at Westminster Bridge, every 
day, at twelve o’clock.” On which some- 
body gravely answered “There has not been 
hitherto ; but I understand the present Lord 
Mayor means to regulate it so.” 

26th. Lord John offered to walk with me 
and see Bessy. A good deal of interesting 
I conversation on the way; full of his usual 
manly frankness. Told him how much I 
was in hopes that they would all have got 
out at the crisis ; and he said it was their 
own hope also. Described his calling upon 
Lord Melbourne on the subject, and being 
joined there by Lord Altborp; their all 
wishing that the King would send to Peel, 
but, of course, could not propose it, as such a 
step would give the Tories the power of say- 
ing “It was really not our desire to undertake 
the government under such circumstances, 
but as these gentlemen confess themselves 
unable to cany it on, why,” &c. &c. Spoke 
of the King, and how well he deported him- 
self on some of these difficult occasions. 
What he said to Lord John himself, when 


having asked for an audience, Lord Joh: 
begged that his Majesty would give him 
leave to make some explanation in the House; 
in answer to Stanley *ona point personal tc 
himself. The King in granting the permis- 
sion, said he had only two suggestions tc 
make, one as to the matter of the explanation, 
and the other as to the manner . That in th 
first place, there should be no more parti- 
culars entered into than were absolutely 
necessaiy for Lord John’s purpose ; and next 
that the manner of the explanation should be 
in no ways offensive to Mr. Stanley. De- 
scribed a scene at the levee, after it was 
known that Stanley meant to resign. Lord 
Melbourne, Lord John, and Stanley being 
together, laughing at some ridiculous story 
Melbourne was telling them, while th< 
Tories, who were looking on, supposed from 
their good humour together, that all was 
made up. In a few hours after, however, 
Stanley’s speech showed them how mistaken 
they had been. Lord John very kindly toL 
me that, as long as he was allowed to remain 
at the Pay Office, he hoped I would alwayi 
make that my head -quarters when I came to 
town. * * * 

27th. Received a letter a day or two since 
from Con. Lyne, dated from Derrynane 
Abbey ; in which, after referring to his former 
resolution (adopted on the advice of Fitz- 
simon) not to show my letters to O’Connell; 
he proceeds thus : “ Since then I had been 
on a visit with my excellent friend Dr. Sandes 
of our University ; I read to him your letters; 
and he was of opinion I should show them 
to O’Connell; that they would disabuse 
him of any false notion he might entertain 
as to their contents ; and in conformity to 
that opinion I, to-day, upon O’Connell again 
referring to the subject, read them to him, 
and I am rejoiced to say the effect Dr. Sandes 
contemplated followed; that it went to 
mitigate and considerably to reduce all per- 
sonal resentment on the subject. He does 
not find one fact stated by you which would 
lead him to regret the course of management 
he has adopted in advocating the cause of 


* Now the Earl of Derby. 
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Ireland. As to the present of the garland to 
George IV. he used it as a means of enlisting 
1 the Kings feelings on the subject of Eman- 
cipation, and it was followed by the publica- 
tion of Lord Sid mouth’s letter. He feels no 
compunction on the consequences of his ‘ vow/ 
however insulting they may have been to 
himself personally. He thinks and regrets 
much that you should have betrayed great 
apathy in the cause of Ireland ever since the 
measure of Emancipation was effected. The 
post-boy is mounted and going to start, so I 
must hastily conclude this incongruous note, 
but I write it with more than ordinary 
pleasure. Relieve ” &c. &c. 

In answer to this I wrote to the following 
purport. It was a great relief to my mind 
to learn that O’Connell had read those letters ; 


grant of Emancipation, lie seems to have 
forgotten already the praises which he him- 
self, under his own hand, bestowed upon 
me for the ' courage ’ of my ‘ Life of Lord 
Edward/ and the ‘treasonous truths 1 which 
he said that work contained. He little knew 
the extent of the courage he thus praised. 
It is easy to brave a public ; but it was in 
defiance of the representations and requests 
of some of my own most valued friends that 
I published that justification of the men of 
’98 — the utiimi Jlomanorum of our country, 
lie appears also to have forgotten my last 
work, which, though as regards the rest of 
the world theological, is in its bearings on 
the popular cause of Ireland deeply political, 
and so was viewed by enemies who under- 
stood me, as it appears, far better than 
O’Connell. No, I have little fear that the 
historian (if he ever meddles with such 


for however my differing with his views 
might offend him, he would see at least that 
r it was not without reflection I differed, nor I 1 small deer 1 as myself) will say that, 
I without a deep and due sense of his great I hitherto, at least, I have shown any apathy 
I talents and services in our common cause. I in the cause of Ireland. How far the chill 
/ "I will confess to you (I went on to say) I of years , increasing hopelessness as to the 
I that much as I have always been in the / result, and such instances of injustice to my 
habit of speaking freely of public men, this I humble efforts as O'Connell has here set the 
is the first time it has ever cost me a pang to / example of ; how far these combined causes 
do so. The cause, the man (for I have ever / may palsy me in years to come, I know not, 
personally liked O’Connell), the risk I ran / But we must only hope for the best; and in 
and still run of losing by this step that / the meantime, wishing you, my dear Lyne, 

nonulfl.ritvn.mnmr mv PAnnfmmnr I xi J * 1 


popularity among my countrymen which is 
the only reward that remains to me for some 
personal self-sacrifice, all this, I own, made 
it a painful and a hitter effort ; but I should 
) not have so well with my own con- 


you, as tar back as the visit of George 
IV. to Ireland, when I was living in 
Pans, and when Byron sent me those truly 
Irish verses of his, which I got printed at a 
French press, and distributed among the 
faithful. It was curious enough that while 
he vented his Italian feelings on the Irish, I 
discharged at the same time my Irish rage 
on the Neapolitans, in verses which you may 
perhaps have seen : 'Aye, down to the dust 
with them, slaves as they are.’ With re- 


among other blessings, less prosy correspon- 
dents than myself, I am/’ &c. &c. 

November 2nd to 9th, While Corry was 
with me, during his late short visit, he 
mentioned some reader of my " Irish Gentle- 


my being a Catholic, -or a Protestant,, 
for I forget which also. But it is an odd ' 
thing that people will identify an author 
mth hie hero, let the hero be ever so 
obviously and (in this case) declaredly a 
fictitious one. I am not (unluckily for my- 
self) one or two-and-twenty like my "Gen- 
tlemaa, nor do I live up two pair of stairs 
m Trinity College, nor have I been to Ger- 
many to consult Scratchenback. 


, Why the 

spect to what O’Connell 'says of myTuke'- I thTothe/thZMtmv 1*2 t*’ ° l 
warmness » the cause of Ireland, since the duff All I hL saidl S tZ7 " 


the 
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superiority of the Roman Catholic religion 
over the Protestant in point of antiquity, 
authority, and consistency, I most firmly and 
conscientiously believe j being convinced 
that the latter faith is but a departure and 
schism, widening more and more every day, 
from the system of Christianity professed by 
those who ought to know most about the 
matter, namely, the earliest Christians. 
Thus far, my views agree with those of my 
hero, and I was induced to put them so 
strongly upon record from the disgust I feel, 
and have ever felt, at the arrogance with 
which most Protestant parsons assume to 
themselves and their followers the credit of 
1 being the only true Christians, and the inso- 
lence with which weekly, from their pulpits, 
they denounce all Catholics as idolaters and 
antichrist. 

10th to 23rd. Hard at work. Nothing 
else of much moment to me, at least, but to 
my noble and right honourable friends, the 
Whigs, a most important event has happened, 
namely, their being suddenly turned out of 
office by his Majesty, after four years of 
dominion j during which more has been 
done to unsettle, not merely institutions, 
but principles, than it will be in the power 
of many future generations to repair. The 
curious part of the case is, that in the pro- 
cess of converting the great mass of the 
nation into Radicals, they have most of them 
transformed themselves into To»es. .1 was 
among the few (of my own party) who fore- 
saw what would be the result of their mad 
rush into Reform, as may be seen from what 
I put down of my thoughts, in this Journal, 
at the time. The country is now fairly in 
for revolution, and stop it who can. 

24th. Bessy went to Devizes for a little 
shopping, and to stay the night. My poor 
sister Kate, who for many years has been 
an invalid, now lies, I fear, in her last ill- 
ness. Our accounts from dear Ellen, who j 
is employed watching over her night and 
day, leave but little hopes of any other 
result. * * * 

December 4th. A visit from Lord Lnns- 
downe. Walked about the garden with me 
for near an hour, talking chiefly of the late 
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changes. tl Well,” I said, u you are now a 
free man.” “ Yes,” he answered, " and 
I you, at least, will not condole with oie on my 
freedom. ” I have never, indeed, made any 
! socret to any of them of my feelings of dis- 
taste at their being in office, nor of the little 
concern it would give me to see them out. 

Gth. Had written to Barnes, sending him 
a scribbled copy of a thing I had intended 
for the paper, but changed my mind while 
writing it; this being a crisis rather too 
serious for badinage. Told him my reasons 
for wishing it not to be published, and 
added, that though, as he well knew, I was 
but little disposed to take part with my 
friends, the Whigs, while in, yet that now 
they were out, and in their natural position, 
they would become, I thought, the true rally- 
ing point of the country, and that so he would 
himself, before long, discover. In his answer, 
which I received to-day, he but too truly 
points out the weak and helpless condition 
to which the Whigs had dwindled of late, 
adding, "Your attachment to them when 
out — an attachment which you certainly 
are not forward to express to them when in 
— does credit to your disinterestedness and 
manly feeling.” He then expresses great 
anxiety that I should do something for the 
paper, choosing other subjects of course, 
than those which I thought might, in any 
way, offend my Whig friends ; at the same 
time adding, that if I could not even thus 
far assist them at present, his feelings to- 
wards me should still remain unaltered, &c. 
&c. Nothing, indeed, could be more kind 
and gentlemanlike than his note. 

18th to 31st. From this time my jour- 
nalising has been far more interrupted and 
neglected than ever I remember it to have 
been since I began the task ; the pressure 
of my “ History ” on one side, and the de- 
mands of society on the other, leaving me no 
disposable leisure whatever. About the mid- 
dle of this month my poor sister Kate was 
released from her sufferings. 

January 20th, 1835. Had promised Lord 
Lansdowne to come over and meet Lord | 
John when he arrived. Though run to the 
last extremity now for time, I must be hard 
QQ 
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pressed indeed when I could not find a 
moment for “Johnny.” Found when I a r- 

l rived at Bowood that he was not to come 

I till to-morrow. 

| 21st. Walked home after breakfast to 

work, and returned to dinner. Lord John 
just come. Highly pleased with the result 
of his election in Devonshire, and with all 
he had seen there. I had written to him 
immediately after the turn-out of the Minis- 
try, to say how much I rejoiced at the event ; 
that nothing, I thought, could be more for- 
tunately contrived for the future interests of 
the party than the moment and the manner 
of their ejection; as they would have been 
sure, before long, to have tumbled out, pro- 
prio motu, upon some not very popular 
grounds, perhaps ; whereas now the responsi- 
bility all lay upon other shoulders, and they 
would be sure to be relevte in popular esteem 
by the event. This, if not in words, was at 
least the substance of what I wrote to him, 
and I added, in a postscript, that Mrs. Moore 
could not at all understand my being so gla’d 
at the turn-out. In a letter he wrote to me 
from Devonshire, he said, u I confess that I 
too was, like Mrs. Moore, somewhat puzzled 
by your congratulations, but, from what I 
have seen since I came among the people 
here, I am inclined to think you were right.” 
He repeated the same thing to me now, and 
said that he had found many persons who, it 
appeared, had not been altogether pleased 
with him, as a Minister, now full of zeal for 
him as a popular candidate. * * * 

February 11th. The Longmans beginning 
to be alarmed at the state of my progress in 
the printing, and though working from 
morning to night, and despatching my correc- 
tions far more rapidly than I ought, am be- 
ginning myself also to be apprehensive that 
it will be impossible for me to be ready in 
time. Wrote to ask them whether, by any 
good chance, there was not some other 
“ monthly gentleman ” they could put in my 
place ; but they answered, “ No ; that Dr. 
Lardner, who was now in Paris, had depended 
upon my being ready; that my book had 
been very extensively advertised, and they 
had no other to substitute instead of it.” 
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Nothing left for me, therefore, but to run up 
to town , and see what I could do by working 
on the spot. Veiy worrying all this, and for 
the first time in my literary life making me 
feel myself a thorough hack. As I wrote to 
Rogers, some time since, “Had I anticipated 
this sort of thing, I would have seen Diony- I 
sius the Tyrant with his dead namesake 
before I would have tied myself to such a 
task.” * * v * 

18th. Dr. Lardner made his appearance, 
and the matter beginning to look serious, a 
consultation was held by us all in the little 
back parlour. At last, after much delibera- 
tion and suggestion, it came out that what I 
had proposed from the country, — namely, 
that they should put some other “ monthly 
gentleman ” in my place, — was, after all, 
practicable, and would be adopted. They 
had, it appeared, a volume of the “Ger- 
manic Empire” in readiness, and, to my 
great joy, now agreed to produce it instead 
of mine. The only thing at all to be blamed 
in them was, that they did not do this from 
the first; but Longman, it appeared, had 
been particularly anxious to have my volume 
out. Felt myself comparatively now a free 
man (though aware that it would still re- 
quire my utmost exertions to be ready even for 
the first of April), and towards five o’clock 
sallied out for a walk towards the West 
End. 

I had bdfcged of the Lansdownes (who 
came up to town the day after I left them) 
not to mention my being in London to any 
me , as I meant to remain buried in the Row j 
till my task was finished. One of the first j 
persons I now met at Brookes’s was Lord ] 
Lansdowne, who burst out into exclamations ( 
on seeing me, “ What, you ! the recluse of 
the Row, that wasn’t to be seen or heard of ; j 
that gave mo such injunctions of secresy,” i 
&c. &c. He would hardly let me tell him ! 
the real circumstances of the case, so j 
amused was he at my apparition in this ' 
very centre of the London world, after all j 
my repeated and earnest injunctions. 

19th. At work all day, but with some- 
what less painful urgency. Towards even- 
ing set out for the West, intending to dine 
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at BrooWs, if I met with nothing better. 
Found there a great number assembled, . 
peers and others not members of the House I 
of Commons waiting the result of the great \ 
trial of strength this evening on the question 
of the Speakership. Immense anxiety, and 
reports of the progress of the debate coming 
in from time to time. Post hour at length 
! approaching, and the letters still kept open 
| for the chance of the news arriving in time 
to be communicated to country friends. But 
no intelligence arrived, and many sat down 
| to seal their letters, when a young fellow 
j (Dundas, I believe,) came running breath- 
| less into the room, and cried out, “ Won it 
j by ten ! won it by ten ! ” He was soon en- 
circled, and questioned, and pulled about by 
one and another, while the whole party 
hurrahed and shook hands, and were as up- 
roarious as a party of school boys. In- 
stantly all the letters that had been sealed 
were again opened, and every one sat down 
to communicate the joyful news to his corre- 
spondent ; but had not proceeded far, when 
| a sort of panic of doubt seized them all at 
the same moment as to whether the news 
just brought might be depended upon, 
Dundas’s only authority for it having been a 
man whom he saw running into Aber- 
cromby’s house (not far from Brookes’s), 
and shouting upstairs to Mrs. Abercromby, 
" Won it by ten.” All now sat looking at 
each other, bewildered with the unfinished 
letters before them, and even our enthusiastic 
informant himself was beginning to be in- 
fected with the general distrust, when a 
whole party from the House came trooping 
in (Denison, the mover of Abercromby, 
among the rest), and no doubt was any 
longer left of the victory. Denison himself 
was hurrahed, and hugged, and twirled 
about like a top, and the whole group gave 
one as little notion of a party of grave and 
mature legislators as can well be conceived. 
The cry was thdh, “ Let’s all dine here.” 
Some scruples were stated by one or two as 
to not being dressed, but these were soon 
overruled, and frock coats were the order of 
the day. I had before agreed with Lord 
Ducie to join him at the House dinner here, 
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which had been prepared only for nine or 
ten persons ; but we now sat down a party 
of more than thirty (the waiters having 
added what they could to the repast), and 
Denison was put in the chair, with the Duke 
of Argyle on one side of him, and Lord 
Ducie on the other. I got seated between 
young Moreton and old Sir R. Heron. 
Toasts were drunk with hip, hip, hurra, &c. 
and all was very merry. On our adjourning 
to the other room, found a number of the 
members assembled; among others, Lord 
Lansdowne, who said to me, “ Why, you 
are the greatest party man going.” He had 
asked me in the morning to come to dine at 
Lansdowne House on Sunday or Monday 
next. Rogers also among the assembled 
politicians. 

20th. After some hours* work, set off 
westward. Wrote my letters at Brookes’s, 
and from thence to Rogers’s : a good specu- 
lation, as it turned out. His servant, on 
opening the door, asked eagerly, “ Are you 
come to dine here, Sir ? Mr. Wordsworth 
is coming.” Found that Rogers, though 
engaged out himself, had asked Wordsworth 
and his wife, who are just arrived in town, 
to dinner. Mrs. Wordsworth not well 
enough to come, but Rogers, W., and my- 
self sat down to dinner at half past five, and 
our host having done the honours of the 
table to us till near seven o’clock, went off 
to his other engagement and left us tete-h~ 
tete. 

My companion, according to his usual 
fashion, very soliloquacious, but saying 
much, of course, that was interesting ^o 
hear. In one of my after-dinner conversa- 
tions with the people of the Row lately, 

I they had told me that they were about to 
publish a new volume of poems for Words- 
worth, and that an interest was evidently 
excited by their announcement, which 
showed that the public were still alive to 
the claims of good poetry. They then ex- 
pressed a strong wish that I would under- 
take a new poem ; and on my saying, that I 
doubted much the power of any poet at this 
moment to make an impression upon the 
public, dosed as they had been with rhymes 
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so usque ad nauseam, they all agreed, to my 
surprise, in declaring that a poem from me 
would be as successful a speculation just 
now as any they could name, and all con 
curred in urging me to think of it. This, of 
course, was agreeable to me to hear; though 
I confess I am not the less sceptical as to 
the soundness of their opinion, men of busi- 
ness being (from their speculation, I sup- 
pose,) the greatest of all castle-builders : we 
poets are nothing /to them. Told as much 
of this to Wordsworth as he himself was 
concerned in, sinking or softejiing down my 
own share in the honour, though Rogers 
(who was by part of the time) would try 
I and fasten upon me some little self-ostenta- 
1 tion on the subject. This led to Words- 
worth’s telling me, what certainly is no 
small disgrace to the taste of the English 
public, of the very limited sale of his works, 
and the very scanty sum, on the whole, which 
he had received for them, not more, I think, 

| than about a thousand pounds in all. I dare 
say I must have made by my writings at 
least twenty times that sum ; but then I 
have written twenty times as much, such as 
it is. In giving me an account of the sort of 
society he has in his neighbourhood in the 
country, and saying that he rarely went out 
to dinner, he gave a very intelligible picture 
of the sort of thing it must be when he docs 
go out. “ The conversation,” he said, “ may 
be called catechetical ; for, as they do me the 
honour to wish to know my opinions on the 
.different subjects, they ask me questions, and 
I am induced to answer them at great length 
tfii i become quite tired.” And so he does, 
I’ll warrant him ; nor is it possible, indeed, 
to edge in a word, at least in a tete-a-tete, 
till he does get tired. I was, however, very 
well pleased to be a listener. 

Spoke of the immense time it took him 
to write even the shortest copy of verses, — 
sometimes whole weeks employed in shaping 
two or three lines, before he can satisfy 
himself with their structure. Attributed 
much of this to tho unmanageableness of the 
English as a poetical language : contrasted it 
with the Italian in this respect, and repeated 
a stanza of Tasso, to show how naturally the 
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words fell into music of themselves. It was 
one where the double rhymes, “ ella “ nella” 
“ quella,” occurred, which he compared with 
the meagre and harsh English words “ she,” 
“that,” “this,” &c. &c. Thought, how- 
ever, that, on the whole, there were ad- 
vantages in having a rugged language to 
deal with ; as in struggling with words one 
was led to give birth to and dwell upon 
thoughts, while, on the contrary, an easy 
and mellifluous language was apt to tempt, 
by its facility, into negligence, and to lead 
the poet to substitute music for thought. I 
do not give these as at all his words , but 
rather my deductions from his sayings than 
what he actually said. Talked of Coleridge, 
and praised him, not merely as a poet, but 
as a man, to a degree which I could not 
listen to without putting in my protest. 

* * * Hinted something of this in reply 

to Wordsworth’s praises, and adverted to 
Southey’s opinion of him, as exprossed in a 
letter to Bowles, (saying, if I recollect right, 
that he was “lamented by few, and re- 
gretted by none,”) but Wordsworth con- 
tinued his eulogium. Defended Coleridge’s 
desertion of his family on the grounds of in- 
compatibility, &c. between him and Mrs. 
Coleridge : said that Southey took a “ rigid 
view ” of the whole matter ; and, in short, 
made out as poor a case for his brother bard 
(and proser), as any opponent of the latter 
could well desire. 

In speaking of Byron’s attacks upon him- 
self, seemed to think they all originated in 
something Rogers told Byron of a letter 
written by him (Wordsworth) to a lady 
who applied to him for contributions to some 
miscellany. Being in a little fit of abstrac- 
tion at the moment, I did not well attend to 
the particulars of this anecdote ; but it j 
seemed to imply such gratuitous mischief- 
making on the part of Rogers, that, imper- 
fectly as I had collected the facts, I pro- 
nounced at once that Wordsworth must 
have been misinformed on the subject. He j 
said he would ask Rogers about it, and I 
intended to do the same, but it went out of 
my mind. In remarking upon the causes of 
an author’s popularity (with reference to his 
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own failure, as he thought, in that respect), 
he mentioned, as one of them, the frequent 
occurrence of quotable passages, — of lines 
that dwelt in people’s memories, and passed 
into general circulation. This, he paid me 
the compliment of saying, was the case very 
much with my writings; but the tribute 
was a very equivocal one, as he intimated 
that he did not consider it to be the case 
with his own, — and one knows well what 
he considers the standard of perfection. I 
did not like to appear to bandy compliments, 
otherwise I could have contradicted his 
notion, that there were not many lines of 
his widely and popularly remembered. And 
here I do not allude to those which are 
remembered only to be laughed at, such 
as — 

“ I’ve measured it from side to side, 

’Tis three feet long and two feet wide ; ” 

or the doggerel of Peter Bell, &c. &c., but to 
such touching things as, “ Thoughts that lie 
too deep for tears,” and the imaginative line, 
“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns,” as well as several others of the same 
| character that have spread beyond the circle 
of his devoted admirers, and become univer- 
sally known. On the subject of Coleridge, 
as a writer, Wordsworth gave it as his 
opinion (strangely, I think,) that his prose 
would live and deserved to live ; while, of 
his poetry, he thought by no means so highly. 
I had mentioned the “ Genevieve ” as a 
beautiful thing, but to this he objected: 
there was too much of the sensual in 
it. * * * 

23rd. * * * Went from Lord Essex’s to 
the Hollands. Found there Lord Brougham, 
Lord Melbourne, Cowper, Granville, Lord 
J. Russell, Duke of Richmond, &c. &c. It 
Avas amusing to see the Duke of Richmond 
with Lord John, whom he had not met for 
some time, and whom he patted on the back 
and played with like a schoolboy, quizzing 
him good-humouredly upon some of the 
points on which they now differ in politics. 
It softens one’s view of the public drama to 
see such goings on behind the scenes. * # # 

24th. * * * Dinner at Rogers’s. Com- 


pany : Sydney Smith, Eastlalce the painter, 
and another artist whose name I cannot now 
recall. Eastlake told of a dinner given to 
Thorwaldsen the sculptor, at Rome, Wilkie 
presiding in the chair, and making a very 
eloquent speech on the occasion, which it 
seems he is veTy capable of, though so tire- 
somely slow of words in society. In speak- 
ing of Thorwaldsen, he described him as 
“ coming from the north to warm the marbles 
of the south with his genius;” and this 
poetical flight being vexy much applauded, 
Thorwaldsen, who sat next to Eastlake, 
begged that he would interpret it to him. 
“He speaks of you,” said Eastlake, “as a 
great artist chi h venuto dal settentrione per 
riscaldar i mar mi. 11 “ Riscaldar i mar mi! ” 

exclaimed Thorwaldsen, puzzled at the 
metaphor, “ che mol dire f ” “ Col suo genio ,” 
continued Eastlake, which at once solved 
the difliculty, and very much to the great 
sculptor’s satisfaction. “ Ah, si,” he replied. 
Canova said of the numerous portraits painted 
of himself, that they were all different ; and 
the reason was, that each artist mixed up, 
unconsciously, something of his own fea- 
tures with the resemblance. On Eastlako’s 
mentioning this to Thorwaldsen, the latter 
said this was particularly the case with the 
heads done by Canova, as they were all like 
his own, — “fin' aicavalli 

* # # ■ # # # 

27th. At work as usual in the morning. 
Dined at Holland House, and arrived but 
just as they had sat down to dinner, their 
hour being very early, — soon after six. 
Found there Burdett and Lord Plunket, and, 
about the middle of the dinner, came Lord 
John, in his frock coat, from the House, not 
having had time to dress. Talked of (what 
has been lately, it seems, mentioned in the 
House, though I do not remember to have 
ever before heard of it,) the curious and 
disgraceful circumstance of our famous 
M‘N — , in Dublin, having been for many 
years in the pay of the Irish Government, 
and regularly reporting to them the proceed- 
ings of the Liberals and United Irishmen he 
habitually lived with. Lord Plunket seemed 
to admit that there was no doubt of the fact. 
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Lord Holland amused with my saying how 
much I used to look up to this L — 

M‘X , on account of some songs in a 

successful opera which he wrote, — “ Robin 
Hood.” I remember “ Charming Clorinda ” 
was one of the songs I used to envy him 

being the author of. M‘N was lame 

(having a dislocated hip), and Lord Plunket 
told the story of a limping man asking Keller 
(I think) one day, in the Court, “Did you 

see M‘N —go this way P ” “ By G , 

I never saw him go otherwise,” answered 
Keller. It is said to have been in a duel 

that M*N received the wound in the hip 

that lamed him ; and, on a subsequent occa- 
sion, when he was again going out to fight, a 
friend of his, when he was on the way to the 
ground, called him back and said gravely to 
him, “ I’d advise you, Mac, to turn the other 
hip to him ; who knows but he pay shoot 
you straight.” Mentioned this as a pendant 
to Lord Plunket’s stoiy. Was much struck 
by the strongly Irish manner of Lord Plunket ; 
either this manner has increased, or else he 
was now under less restraint than on former 
occasions when I have met him; but it 
| sounded in my ears Dublin all over. Some 
badinage of my Lady with Sir Francis, on 
his late librations in his political orbit. * * * 
We then passed to still higher ground, 
Rogers’s good and kind qualities, the services 
he renders to people in distress, which I 
i believe to be frequent. I mentioned the 
| readiness with which he once advanced 400/. 
to Campbell, to enable him to purchase a 
share in “ The Metropolitan ; ” which cir- 
cumstance Campbell himself told me, and 
which I believe I have mentioned in this 
Journal. Campbell found afterwards that 
the speculation would not be to his advan- 
tage, and returned the money. I then ad- 
verted to my own experience of R.’s kindness 
in this way, saying (what is the simple fact) 
that he is the only man to whom, when in 
want of money, I could bring myself to apply 
for assistance ; that I have so applied, and of 
course not in vain. When I began saying 
that he was the only man to whom I could, 
&c. &c., Lady Holland said, “ Yes, you little 
proud thing, every one knows that ! ” 
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Ilobhouse came in the evening : had somi 
talk with him. Told me that Byron’s monu 
ment had arrived, but remained still packed 
up, the authorities of the Abbey still refus- 
ing to give it admission. To place it where 
Byron is buried would, he thinks, be throw- 
ing it away ; but I don’t know whether, after 
all, it is not (next to the Abbey) the best 
place. 

28th. * * * Forgot to mention that I 
breakfasted in the morning at Rogers’s, to 
meet the new poet, Mr. Taylor, the author 
of “ Van Artevelde : ” our company, besides, 
being Sydney Smith and Southey. Van 
Artevelde, a tall, handsome young fellow. 
Conversation chiefly about the profits book- 
sellers make of us scribblers. I remember 
Peter Pindar saying, one of the few times I 
ever met him, that the booksellers drank 
their wine, in the manner of the heroes in 
the Hall of Odin, “out of authors’ skulls.” 

March 1st. Dined at Rogers’s, to meet 
Barnes : an entirely clandestine dinner. None 
of our Whig friends in the secret ; and R. 
had been a good deal puzzled as to who he 
should ask to meet him. Tried Lord Lynd- 
hurst, with whom Barnes is intimate; and he 
would have come had he not been engaged. 
Could then think of none but Turner the 
painter; and he, Barnes, and myself formed 
the whole of the guests. * * * Had 

some talk with Turner in the evening. 
Mentioned to him my having sometimes 
thought of calling in the aid of the pencil to 
help me in commemorating, by some work 
or other, the neighbourhood in which I have 
now so long resided. The recollections con- 
nected with Bowood (where so many of the ' 
great ones of the time have passed in review 
before us — Byron, Madame de Stael, Mack- 
intosh, &c.); the ancient and modem as- 
sociations that give such a charm to La- 
cock Abbey; the beauty and music of Farley 
Castle; the residences of Bowles and Crabbe; 
the Druidical vestages in so many directions, 
— all would afford subjects such as might 
easily be rendered interesting, while the 
natural beauties of this immediate neighbour- 
hood, though hardly worthy, perhaps, of the 
pencil of a Turner, would supply scenes of 
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calm loveliness, to which his fancy could 
lend an additional charm. All this I now 
put down here rather as what was in my 
mind to say to him than as what I actually 
did say; for he interrupted me by exclaim- 
ing “But Ireland, Mr. Moore, Ireland! 
There’s the region connected with your name. 
Why not illustrate the whole life ? I have 
oftened longed to go to that country; but 
am, I confess, afraid to venture myself there. 
Under the wing of Thomas Moore, however, 
I should be Bafe. ,, * # * 

5th. Called at the Charter House to take 
leave of the boys. Saw Saunders, and had 
some conversation with him about Tom, 
whom he said he could now pronounce to be 
very much improved in every respect. The 
having his brother with him had, as he (S.) 
anticipated, steadied him ; and, being a boy 
of good principle, there was now, he thought, 
everything to hope from him. Asked me 
what my intentions were respecting him, as 
it would be now soon necessary to decide, in 
order that he might regulate the remaining 
course of Tom accordingly. The sum allowed 
at college from the foundation was at first 
about 80/. a year, and afterwards about 100/., 
making an average altogether (as I under- 
stood him) of 100/. a year. To this lie added, 
to my astonishment, I should have to add 
150/. a year : and gave it, as his opinion, that 
a boy ought not to have less! He must 
surely give me credit for having far more 
than I have or ever shall have to talk thus to 
me. But such is the ruinous system of 
English schools and colleges ; the chief and 
often the only thing they teach a youth is 
extravagance ; and, from what I can learn, 
the tutors are among the foremost in en- 
couraging this wasteful and demoralising 
system : they seem to take a sort of vulgar 
| pride in the style of living of their pupils. 

! Endeavoured, without making too great a 
I parade of my poverty, to let him understand 
j how inconsistent with my humble means, or 
prospects, was the allowance of 250/. a year 
for my son’s maintenance in college, * # * 

Some talk with about the present 

state of affairs. * * * On the whole, I 

must say, thfct the Whig party is fast losing, 
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in my eyes, those claims to respect which I 
was once inclined to allow them. It has 
been, indeed, one of the natural consequences 
of the Reform Bill, that, in proportion as it 
has reduced the power of the Tories, it has 
improved, of course, the chances of the 
Whigs in all future struggles between them 
for power; and this change in the relative 
position of the two parties is bringing rapidly 
into play some of the most disagreeable cha- 
racteristics of both. Long possession of place, 
and the apparent certainty of its future tenure, 
gave to the Tories all that repose which a 
consciousness of power usually generates; 
they could afford, from their feeling of secu- 
rity, to be civil, and even liberal ; and their 
elevation being not from birth, but position, 
and therefore accessible to all, was more in- 
telligible, and therefore less offensive than 
pretensions derived from the Herald’s Office. 
On the other hand, the Whigs were sur- 
rounded, from their political position, with 
extrinsic advantages and associations which 
threw into' the shade or rendered inactive gll 
that was intrinsically unpopular in them. 
The aristocratic pride which is chiefly found 
among that party was a good deal softened 
down, and even lost sight of, in their ha- 
bitual advocacy of the cause of the people, 
and- the intimate connection with popular 
leaders to which it introduced them ; while 
the little chance there appeared, for many 
years past, of their being ever called to the 
direction of public affairs, made them far 
more efficient and thorough-going, as demo- 
cratic leaders, by rendering hopeless all that ( 
sort of speculation on the possible turn of 
events which makes politicians in general 
far-sighted and cautious, and leads them to 
lace in and shape their opinions while in op- 
position so as to fit them for future entrance 
into the narrow portals of power. All this 
is now changed, and, as far as regards the in- 
dividuals, by no means for the better. In 
losing their power, the Tories have also lost 
temper ; and (as happens with many other 
offensive things when disturbed) all the 
worst odour of their political doctrines is 
brought out by the alarm and agitation into 
which they have been thrown. 
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On tho other hand, the short taste of the 
sweets of power with which the Whigs have 
been regaled has evidently intoxicated the 
whole party; and their hearing in authority, 
from wanting that mellowness which a long 
course of possession gave to the others, has 
the misfortune of being neither imposing nor 
conciliatory ; but while it reminds one con- 
stantly of their station, too often fails, at the 
same time, to inspire much respect for it. 
When I say this I mean it of the party 
generally, and of almost all the under - 
strappers. Some of the leaders — as, for in- 
stance, Lord Lansdowne, Lord John, and, I 
may add perhaps, Lord Melbourne, — furnish 
exceptions to the remark, though even they 
are far better men out of office than in. The? 
aristocratic prejudices of the party have 
already been shown in their choice of the 
materials of their ministries ; and the same 
patrician exclusiveness which drove Canning 
to adopt early the resolution of keeping clear 
of a party, by whose lordly branches he fore- 
saw he would be over-shadowed, still exists 
in full pride and force. Neither Canning, 
indeed, nor Peel, would have ever risen to 
be Prime Ministers, had they first started 
into political existence under the u umbrage 
broad ” of the Whigs. What ! the son of a 
cotton-spinner take the pas of a Lord Mor- 
peth or a Lord Dun cannon ! Impossible ! 
We shall before long, however, see what it 
will all come to ; even in our own times we 
shall, I think, see the denouement . 

8th to 20th. Set in hard at work at the 
remainder of my volume, never going beyond 
mv garden, nor, indeed, tempted to go 
further ; this neighbourhood, in the absence 
of the Lansdownes and the Fieldings, being 
to me always a mare mortuum. 

21st. Sent up the last corrections. Had 
begun a short preface to prefix to the volume, 
but had not time to finish it, and so was 

obliged to let it go without. 

■****• 

27th. A letter from my friend, the priest 
at Prior Park, who, it appears, has not re- 
ceived my book, though I ordered one of the 
first copies to be sent to him. In his letter 
he says, “ In a hasty glance I have taken of 
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your book, it struck mo that you have 
adopted the common opinion in this country, 
of the doctrines of Spinoza being atheistical. 
Dugald Stewart, in his dissertation, prefixed 
to the * Encyclopedia Britannica,’ is very 
indignant that a professor of theology (Dr. 
Paulus) should have been the editor of liis 
works (in 1802). The truth is, that the j 
doctrines of Spinoza, as well as those of a 
man of great genius, though more unfortu- 
nate, Giordano Bruno, are quite the reverse. 
As philosophical systems I might regret 
both, but not on account of their atheistical 
tendency.” In answering him, I said that 
u I certainly was uncler the impression very 
generally received, not only in this country, 
but among the learned of the continent (as 
Bayle’s elaborate article on the subject 
proved) that the system of Spinoza was 
tantamount to Atheism ; but that I should 
be very glad to find myself in the wrong, as 
Spinoza, from all the accounts of him, seemed 
to be a very good sort of a man, and, though 
evidently vain of his strange opinions, ap- 
peared to be conscientious in maintaining 
them.” I might have added that tho cir- 
cumstance of Dr. Paulus (one of the German 
rationalist school), editing the works of 
Spinoza, would not much alter my notion i 
of their orthodoxy. 

28th to 30th. The day I met Words- 
worth at dinner, at Rogers’s, tho last time 
I was in town, he asked us all in the evening 
to write something in a little album of his 
daughter’s, and Wilkie drew a slight sketch 
in it. One of the things Luttrell wrote was 
tho following Epitaph on a man who was.| 
run over by an omnibus : — 

“ Killed by an omnibus — why not ? 

So quick a death a boon is. 

Let not his friends lament his lot, — 

Mors omnibus communis .” 

As an instance of veiy close translation, he 
gave me the following of his own, from the 
well-known Epigram Xpvoov avtjp tvpwr, &c. 

“ A thief found gold and left a rope, but he who 
could not find 

The gold he left, tied on the rope the thief had 
left behind.” 

* * 
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May 3rd. Bowles, who has not preached thing for those whom they had made tin 
fbr a long time, was induced, by Mrs. companions of their pleasures/ You hav< 
Moore's entreaties, to give us a sermon this shown, however, that this is not the case 
morning ; and we were all much interested and I feel most gratefully, I assure you, your 
by his discourse. The manner in which it kindness in thinking of my poor wants in the 
was delivered was very touching, and the midst of so many cares and distractions of 
feeling throughout Christian in every sense your own. With respect to the manner in 
of the word. which you propose to serve me, by procuring 

7th. A letter from Lord John Russell, pensions for my two boys, you have perhaps 
written, as appears from the date, on Sunday chosen the only mode of affording me pecu- 
last, the day preceding that of the election, niary help which I should not instantly 
on which so much now depends. This letter, decline. I do not know whether I have told 
so honourable to him in every point of view, you, that when my father died, Lord Welles- 
is as follows : — ley, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, sent 

“ My dear Moore, — I have been too busy very kindly to me to offer a pension for my 
since I last saw you to be able to write on mother. This, however, coming as it did 
any but public concerns. Having, however, from a party adverse to my own political 
a little time to spare to-day, I wish to con- opinions, I thought it right to decline, and 
suit you on your own private affairs. I am the Lansdownes, among others, were of opi- 
now in a better position than I formerly was nion that my doing so was foolish. That I 
for serving my friends. Still there are very want help is but too true. I live from hand to 
few opportunities of finding any situation mouth, and not always very sure that there 
that will suit a gentleman who does not will be anything in the former for the latter. 
belong to a profession. It has occurred to You may have some notion of my means 
me, that a pension for one or both of your of my going on when I tell you that for my 
sons might be a source of comfort to you in last published volume I received 750/., and 
days of sickness or lassitude. But, perhaps, that I was two years and a half employed 
on the contrary, the offer might be dis- upon it. You should not have been annoyed 
pleasing to you, and I do not like to speak at this View of the Interior, but for ^mr 
to Melbourne upon it without consulting own kind consideration of my wants ; so you 
you. If you have anything else to suggest 9ee what you have brought upon yourself, 
which is more agreeable to your wishes, But to come to the point ; to be, or not to be 
pray tell me freely as an old friend, and I a pensioner, that is the question. If only 
will answer you as a friend, and not as a myself, or even my other self into the bar- 
minister. ” * * * gain, were concerned, I think I should not 

9th. Answered Lord John’s letter, as hesitate as to the answer I would give ; but 
well as I can recollect as follows, not having I confess the responsibility of refusing such 
kept any copy of my answer: — "My first timely aid for my two poor boys is more ; 
feelings on receiving your letter yesterday than I can take upon myself to encounter, 
were those of surprise, joy, and thankfulness. All I Can say, therefore, at present is, that I 
I had long, indeed, given up those dreams leave the matter entirely in your hands, 
which may in former days have haunted me begging you to think, feel, and act for me in 
with respect to my chances of being ever that capacity which you have always shown 
thought of by my great friends in the way yourself so worthy to fill, of a sincere, warm 
of place or office ; partly because time and friend. You may even, I think, call Lord 
other circumstances have made me a differ- Melbourne also into council, as I have 
nt person to serve, and partly because I known him at least long enough to count a 
began to suspect that what Swift says in one little upon his goodwill. Whatever you 
of his letters might possibly be the truth, and he think I may do, I will do. Ever,” 

I never,' he says , 1 knew a Ministry do any- &c. &c. 
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16th. A note from Lord John, enclosing 
me one to himself from Lord Melbourne. 
The former is as follows : — 

My dear Moore, — I send you Melbourne’s 
reply to my note, enclosing yours. His 
reasons for preferring the father to the chil- 
dren are perhaps good ; at all events, I 
believe him to be strongly impressed with 
them, as he urged the same thing to me in 
conversation. 

I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 

J. Russell. 

The following is Lord Melbourne’s letter 
to him : — 

My dear John, — I return you Moore’s 
letter. I shall be ready to do what you like 
about it, when we have the means. I think 
whatever is done should be done for Moore 
himself. This is more distinct, direct, and 
intelligible. Making a small provision for 
young men is hardly justifiable ; and is of 
all things the most prejudicial to themselves. 
They think what they have much larger 
than it really is, and make no exertion. The 
young should never hear any language but 
thk : — You have your own way to make, 
and it depends upon your own exertions 
whether you starve or not. 

Believe, &c. 

Melbourne. 

26th. Off early in* the donkey chaise for 
Melksham to take the coach for Bath, Tom 
riding. Too early by near an hour for the 
coach. Walked on. Foimd Cony, as I 
half expected, in the coach, and who should 

be on the top but H. B (the famous 

caricaturist). Invited him inside with my- 
self and Corry, to whom I introduced him. 
Corry and I called at Crawford’s. Rejoined 
H. B , whom we found gazing very in- 

tently at one of his own last productions 
(The Merry-go-round) at the window of a 
print shop. Corry, who thought it was the 
first time he had seen it, very amusingly 
undertook to explain it to him. “ This, you 
see, is Lord John Russell,” &c. Not knowing 


what might be the present state of H. B ’s 

secret, I took him aside, and asked him 
whether it still continued to be as well kept 
as when I was last in town. He answered 
that it was, most marvellously so : that the 
name had got about a little, but nothing 
more. I then said that I would myself of 
course continue to respect the secret, as I 
hitherto had done, but that otherwise it 
would have given me great pleasure to let 
Coriy into so amusing a mystery. 

28th. Forgot to mention, among the 
things Corry told me, his having called 
upon O’Connell, and in the course of conver- 
sation having alluded to the differences that 
had arisen between him, O’Connell, and two 
of his (Corry’s) friends, meaning Maurice 
Fitzgerald and myself. As far as I could 
collect from him, O’Connell got rid of my 
part of the matter with his usual adroitness, 
complaining that I had linked my attack 
upon the poor Catholics (as he chose to call 
it) with u immortal verse.” 

June 1st to 9th. Was reminded by Corry 
the other day of a few old jokes and stories, 
some of them not bad. Among other happy 
sarcasms of Redmond Barry on John Cramp- 
ton, he said once in answer to Corry, who 
was praising Crampton’s performance of some 
particular character a night or two before, 

" Yes, he played that part pretty well ; he 
hadn’t time to study it /” 

12th to 30th. Had two amusing \isits 
from Bowles. His profoimd astonishment 
at a card I showed him from the Duchess 
of Kent, inviting me to meet their Ma- 
jesties the 26th of this month. “ Good God, 
what an hofiour ! You mean to go up, don’t 
you ? ” His surprise on my telling him that 
I hadn’t the slightest notion of doing so. 
Went to dine one of these days at Hughes’s 
at Devizes. Our chief guest Dr. Thackeray, 
the Provost of King’s. An anecdote of Dr. 
Barnes, who is now about ninety-five years 
of age, rather amused me. Being sometimes 
(ns even younger men might be) inclined to 
sleep a little during the sermon, a friend 
who was with him in his pew one Sunday 
lately, having joked with him on his having 
nodded now and then, Barnes insisted he 
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had been awake all the time. “ W ell, then, ! 
said his friend, “ can you tell me what the 
sermon was about?” “Yes, I can,” he 
answered, “it was about half an hour too 
long.” It is possible this joke may be even 
older than Barnes himself, but I don’t 
remember ever hearing it before. 

August 2nd. A letter from Lord John, 
telling me of a place just vacant, by the death 
of Mr. Lemon, in the State Paper Office, and 
making me an offer of it. Wrote to decline 
the kindness, but have not time just now to 
state the why or the wherefore. * * * 

7th. To Liverpool by the railroad j a 
grand mode of travelling, though, as we were 
told, ours was but a poor specimen of it, as 
we took an hour and a half to do the thirty- 
two miles, which rarely requires more than 
an hour and a quarter or twenty minutes. 
The motion so easy that I found I could 
write without any difficulty chemin faisant. 
Went to the Post Office for a letter I expected 
from Lord Lansdowne, enclosing an intro- 
duction which I had asked him to favour 
me with to some of his acquaintance in 
Liverpool. His letter, which I found wait- 
ing for me, contained one addressed to Mr. 
Currie, the son of the late literary Dr. Currie, 
and was also filled with matter far more 
important, which I shall here transcribe. I 
have already mentioned my having received 
before I left home a letter from Lord John, 
offering me the place of Head Clerk in the 
State Paper Office j salary 300 l. a year, witli 
coals, candles, &c. Lord John himself, in 
making this offer, expressly stated that he 
did not advise me to accept it (I cannot now 
find his letter ) ; and the reason I gave for 
my refusal of it was, that the duties of the 
place, while they would occupy the whole of 
| my time, would give me not near so much 
income as I was now making in a far more 
agreeable manner. To this correspondence 
Lord Lansdowne alludes in the letter I 
received from him at Liverpool, which after 
a few words relating to the introduction to 
Mr. Currie, thus proceeds : — 

“ I now turn to a very different subject. 
Not having seen J. Russell that morning, I 
did not know when I wrote some hasty 


lines to you from the House of Lords thal 
he had written that day to offer you the heac 
clerkship of tho State Paper Office. He has 
shown me this morning your letter wisely, I 
think, declining it. But the circumstance 
induces me no longer to delay writing to you. 
though I had intended waiting till I could 
see and talk to you at leisure. Various 
circumstances, at the same time, indicate 
that our ministerial life is more uncertain 
than ever, and I could nob therefore forgive 
myself for not pressing what I am about to 
state on your consideration. 

“Immediately after the Administration 
was reconstructed, I had some conversation 
with Melbourne about giving you a pension, 
which I was sure ought to be official, and 
equally convinced you ought to accept. He 
showed himself most willing, but told me 
there were no means left at our disposal. 
On reverting to the subject again vvithin 
these few days, I collected there was now or 
might be very soon an opportunity. 

“Now let me implore of you to authorise 
me to bring this to a point. Let me ascer- 
tain whether, as I believe, the means now 
exist, and bring Melbourne to a point upon 
it. No human being can blame either the 
Government for giving or you for accepting. 
The Administration is one of a more popular 
character as respects your Irish opinions than 
any which has existed or is likely to exist ; 
and your literary reputation is so established 
that there is not a country under the sun 
where literary rewards as distinctions exist, 
in which you would not be recognised as the 
first and most deserving object of them. I 
say nothing of your own particular feelings, 
but as far as public decision goes I speak most 
confidently ; indeed, much more so than I 
should with respect to such an appointment 
as that lately filled by Mr. Lemon, which 
was one of laborious detail. Let me there- 
fore hear from you without delay. Indeed, 
though much hurried, I could not allow the 
day to pass without writing, and I will 
answer for Melbourne doing all that is pos- 
sible ; indeed, John told me he could now 
authorise me to say so distinctly. Yours 
ever, Lansdowne.” * * * 
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8th. Landed at Kingston about seven respectable than I could have expected, and 
and proceeded to Salt Hill, the new tavern, the latter, with its little closet where I 
where we breakfasted (in company with Sir remember such gay supper-parties, both 
Thomas Brisbane and Kane), dressed, and room and closet fuller than they could well 
were then transported along the railroad to hold, and Joe Kelly and Wesley Doyle sing- 
Dublin. Nothing could look more prosperous ing away together so sweetly. The bed- 
and riant than the whole of this approach to rooms and garrets were next visited, and the 
the metropolis. Left Hume at his brother’s only material alteration I observed in them 
in Kildare Street, and proceeded to dear was the removal of the wooden partition by 
Nell’s (11, N. Cumberland Street), where I which a little corner was separated off from 
found not only § warm welcome, which I the back bedroom (in which the two appren- 
was already sure of, but also rooms prepared tices slept) to form a bedroom for me. The 
for me as nice and comfortable as any lord many thoughts that came rushing upon me 
could give me. This a most welcome sur- in thus visiting, for the first time since our 
prise, as I had fancied she could not lodge family left it, the house in which I passed 
me, and the being thus with her ai;d at home the first nineteen or twenty years of my life j 
makes all the difference in my comfort. She may be more easily conceived than told ; 
gives me her own bedroom, but has been ac- and I must say, that if a man had been got 
commodated with another one, over it, for up specially to conduct me through such a j 
herself. * * * scene, it could not have been done with 

13th. Drove about a little in Mrs. Meara’s more tact, sympathy, and intelligent feeling 
car, accompanied by Hume, and put in than it was by this plain, honest grocer ; for, 
practice what I had long been contempla- as I remarked to Hume, as we entered the 
ting — a visit to No. 12, Aungier Street, the shop, “ only think, a grocer’s still.” When 
house in which I was horn. On accosting we returned to the drawing-room, there was 
the man who stood at the door, and asking the wife with a decanter of port, and glasses 
whether he was the owner of the house, he on the table, begging us to take some refresh- 
looked rather gruffly and suspiciously at me, ment, and I with great pleasure drank her and 
and answered “ Yes;” but the moment I her good husband’s health. When I say 
mentioned who I was, adding that it was that the shop is still a grocer’s, I must add, 
the house I was bom in, and that I wished for the honour of old times, that it has a J 
to be permitted to look through the rooms, good deal gone down in the world since then, * 
his countenance brightened up with the most and is of a much inferior grade of grocery to 
cordial feeling, and seizing me by the hand that of my poor father, who, by the way, 
he pulled me along to the small room behind was himself one of nature’s gentlemen, hav- 
the shop (where we used to breakfast in old ing all the repose and good breeding of 
times), exclaiming to his wife (who was sit- manner by which the true gentleman in all 
ting there), with a voice tremulous with classes is distinguished, 
feeling, “ Here’s Sir Thomas Moore, who Went, with all my recollections of the 
was bom in this house, come to ask us to let old shop about me, to the grand dinner 
him see the rooms j and it’s proud I am to at the Park : company, forty in number, 
have him under the old roof.” He then and the whole force of the kitchen put in 
without delay, and entering at once into my requisition. Sat at the head of the table, 
‘eelings, led me through every part of the next to tho carving aide-de-camp, and 
house, beginning with the small old yard amused myself with reading over the menu , 
and its appurtenances, then the little dark and tasting all tho things with the most 
kitchen where I used to have my bread and learned names. Had Hamilton, our great 
milk in the morning before I went to school ; astronomer, at the other side of me, and, 
from thence to the front and back drawing ignoramus as I am, got on very tolerably 
rooms, the former looking more large and with him. 
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14th. A note from the Lord-Lieutenant 
this morning, saying : u Dear Moore, — If you 
like to dine quietly at half-past six, I shall 
have more opportunity of talking to you then 
than at those gigantic boards. There will 
be nobody but Wilkie, as I am going incog, 
to the play as soon as it is dusk ; and then 
you can revert to the Rotunda if you like it. 
Ever yours, Mulgrave.” * * * Was intro- 
duced to a gentleman (I forget now his 
name), and to his wife and daughter, whq 
told me that they were in possession of a 
very curious relic of my younger days, 
namely, the first notation I made in pencil- 
ling of*the Canadian Boat Song, in going 
down the river St Lawrence. Told them 
that I had not been in the least aware of the 
existence of such a thing, and that it would 
be as great a curiosity to myself as it would 
be to any one else. On my expressing a wish 
to see it, told me that they would bring it to 


town for the purpose ; and appointed Mil- 
liken’s, next day, at one o’clock, for our 
meeting. 

15th. Called at one o’clock at Milliken’s, 
according to appointment. The gentleman 
himself came alone, bringing the autograph, 
which is bond Jide my own. One of my 
travelling companions (for we were three) 
in going down the St. Lawrence, was Ilaek- 
ness, the son of a rich merchant in Dublin, 
and is now, I believe, dead. To him I made 
a present of a book which I had with me to 
read on the way, “ Priestley’s Lectures on 
History ; ” and on a fly-leaf of this book was 
written the notations of the air, and the 
French words as follows, for I took a hasty 
copy of them : — 

“ En revenant (Tun boulanger 
Dans mon chemin j*ai rencontr^ 

Deux cavaliers trfes-bien months.” 
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Then follows (written at the same time, 
and in pencilling also,) the air as it now is 
(in one flat), and with the English words of 
the first verse written under the music. 
This all confirms me in an impression which 
I have always entertained, though not 
strongly enough to allow me to lay claim 
to the air, that the music of the Canadian 
Boat Song is in reality my own, having been 
merely suggested by the above wild, half- 
minor melody. As the gentleman wished 
me to attest the authenticity of the auto- 
graph, I put under it the following : — 
“ Written by me, in descending the River 
St. Lawrence, during my tour through 
America. Thomas Moore.” 

. The Great Lion Feast of to-day being the 
dinner given in the College Hall by the 
Provost and Fellows of the University, went 


there in time to be present at the knighting 
of Professor Hamilton, which took place in 
the noble library, where the company as- 
sembled before dinner. The whole thing 
well judged and well done. From thence 
proceeded to the dining hall, my ticket being 
for the Lord-Lieutenant’s table, where the 
select were stationed. Got between Babbage 
and Col. Colby, the latter of whom, by the 
way, had sent me, on my arrival in Dublin, 
the first published volume of the Ordnance 
Survey, got up under his direction ; a work 
which promises to be very useful. Found 
Babbage very off-handed and agreeable. As 
soon as the company rose, which was not 
till near ten o’clock, set off for the theatre, j 
accompanied by Hume. Overtook Colonel ! 
D ’Aguilar, who joined us, and all went to ; 
Calcraft the manager’s box, which I had 
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bespoke for my first show-up. Found tha 
the audience had been getting rather im- 
patient at the long delay of my appearance. 
Shouts of “ Moore ! ” and rounds of applause 
on my first showing myself; but it was 
evident they thought the place I had fixed 
upon too retired ; and many comical hints of 
this feeling were given to mo from the 
galleries ; such as “ Tom, don’t be shy I ” 
“Come, show your Irish face, Tom; you 
needn’t be ashamed of it!” This latter 
appeal gave me an opportunity of making 
what the actors call “ a hit,” for I imme- 
diately stretched forth from the box, and, 
in a very sincere fit of laughter, bowed 
round to the whole house, which produced 
peals of laughter and plaudits in return. 
Thinking it was now time to put myself 
more en Evidence before them, I went down 
to the pit-box taken by the Mearas for 
themselves and my sister, and planted my- 
self by the side of Ellen, in the front row. 
Then came, indeed, the real thundar of the 
gods. The people in the pit stood up and 
urrahed ; and many of them threw up their 
hats, trusting to Providence for their ever* 
•eturning to them again. I their saw, to 
my horror, that there was a general expec- 
ation I should make them a speech ; but, 
hinking it impossible that I could be heard, 
resolved to make that my excuse — at least 
o those near me. But, to my still greater 
onsternation (for I really knew not what to 
iy), I found, on the very first opening of 
my lips, that the whole house, by one com- 
mon and instantaneous consent, became as 
mute as a churchyard. I had nothing for 
it, however, but to go on and plead, in the 
very face of all this silence, the impossibility 
of my voice being heard through such a 
space, adding only that they could not doubt 
how much I felt their kindness, and how 
much I should ever feel it. I then sat down 
amidst as many and hearty plaudits as ever 
crowned the moat sublime oration. Num- 
bers in the pit crowded towards the box to 
shake hands with me ; and as I was obliged 
to stoop down to reach their zealous grasps, 
Eileen was afraid, as she told me afterwards, 
that I should be pulled over by them into 
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the pit. The farce, which had been inter- 
rupted all this time, and the actors left 
standing on the stage, to gape at our per- 
formance, was now suffered to proceed ; and 
after remaining about ten minutes longer, I 
thought it as well to take my leave. A 
number of persons rushed out of the boxes 
to meet me in the lobby ; and being cheered 
and bowed along by them most cordially, I 
got to the carriage that was waiting for me, 
and dashed off at full speed to the Park, 
where I had been invited to stop by the 
Lord-Lieutenant. Found them nearly on 
the point of sitting down to supper. Took 
my place next Lady Campbell, with whom 
I had some conversation respecting my “Life 
of Lord Edward,” there having occurred 
some awkwardness between her and me on 
that subject. * * * After supper I sat down 
to the pianoforte, and sung some songs, where- 
with they were all pleased to be pleased. 
Returned home as rapidly as I came (about 
one o’clock), with the hope of catching 
another supper-paixy, namely, Nell and her 
companions, from the play, which I accord- 
ingly did; for there were assembled there 
Mulvany and his pretty sister, and Georgiana 
O’Kelly; and so, with them and plenty of | 
laughing and soda water, I concluded the 
gaieties of the night. Forgot to mention 
that, before dinner, I was present at the 
Royal Irish Academy, when Swift’s skull 
(as it is supposed to be), lately deterrt, was 
placed in the hands of Dr. Combe. The 
exceeding depression of the front region of 
this skull (so inconsistent with what phre- 
nology would expect in the head of Swift) 
was accounted for, according to Combe, by. 
the long period during which Swift’s mind 
was deranged ; such a depression of the bone 
being, he says, a frequent consequence of a 
disordered brain. This the anti-phrenolo- 
gists (Dr. Greaves and others) denied, and 
appealed to the testimony of keepers of j 
lunatic asylums for the fact of no such 
change ever occurring in their pationts. In 
addition to this phenomenon in the skull of 
Swift, Dr. Combe found also the animal 
organs, combativeness, destructiveness, &c., 
o strongly developed in this supposed skull 
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of Swift, that it was his opinion, if the owner 
of that skull had been bom in a low sphere 
of life, he would most probably have been 
led by his natural propensities to the gallows. 
On his mentioning that the organ of bene- 
volence in this skull was remarkably small, 
I asked him where that organ lay; upon 
which he placed his hand somewhere on 
the top of my head, saying, “ There,” adding, 
“and, by the way, you have it to a very 
considerable degree.” This, I suppose, is 
what forms the counterbalance to my organs 
of combativeness and destructiveness, which 
Deville told me (without at the time know- 
ing who I was) were of as great magnitude 
‘as in any head he had ever put out of his 
hands. * * 

19th. Went with Dr. O’Beime to see the 
House of Industry and Lunatic Asylum. 
Some of the lunatic cases very frightful, and 
will long haunt me. In the room where 
the bad female cases were, was surprised to 
see, among the desperate specimens of the 
sex there assembled, a young and rather 
good-looking girl, with her hair in very neat 
order, and looking like a milliner’s appren- 
tice. She sat quietly by herself, and I at 
first took her for one of the attendants of 
the place ; but Major Edgeworth, having 
prefaced his account of her by saying, “ She 
is no more insane than you or I,” told me 
that, in consequence of having been seduced 
and deserted, the poor girl had taken an 
immense quantity of laudanum, with the 
determination of destroying herself. When 
with difficulty recovered from the effects of 
this, she again took an opportunity of at- 
tempting her life, and still persisted in her 
resolution not to live. Her friends then 
adopted the strange step of placing her 
among these desperate women, where what- 
ever madness there may be in her already 
will be sure to be made worse. On Major 
Edgeworth saying to her, “ I hope you feel 
comfortable,” she answered mildly, u Not 
very, sir.” I could not bring myself to speak 
to her. 

24th. * * * Before I left home this 

morning, received the following letter from 
Lord Lansdowne. It ought to have been 


mentioned, when I noticed the receipt of hi 
former letter to me at Liverpool, that I 
wrote a hasty answer to that communication 
from Mr. Currie’s office, in which, express- 
ing the gratitude I felt both to him and to 
my other kind friends, Lord John and Lord 
Melbourne, for their thoughtful attention to 
my interests, and adding some apology for 
the hurry in. which I was obliged to write, 
I said that, with respect to the mode of pro- 
viding for me which he suggested, I should 
trust myself entirely to his guidance, con- 
vinced that what he thought right and 
honourable for me to do could not bo con- 
sidered otherwise by the public in general. 
The following is his letter of this morn- 
ing:— 

London, August 22nd. 

My dear Moore, — I lost no time in get- 
ting the business completed after I got your 
answer to my letter, and the grant of 300/. 
per annum is actually made, and has been 
mentioned by Lord Melbourne to the King, 
who made no objection. I should tell you 
it is the first pension granted since the Ad- 
ministration has been reconstructed, and, 
together with one to the same amount to 
Lady Napier, whose husband died, as you 
know, in the public service in China, about 
to be granted, will exhaust the whole means 
now at the disposal of Government. Indeed, 
I hope, for the future, pensions will speak 
for themselves, and only represent the 
merit of those who have them ; and as such 
you must consider yours, which would be 
due from any Government, but much more 
from one some of the members of which 
are proud to think themselves your friends. 

I have no time for more. We see no 
prospect of escape at present, thanks to the 
House of Lords. 

Yours, ever most truly, 

Lansdowne. 

Scribbled a few lines before I left home to 
my sweet Bessy, to inform her of this good 
news. 

25th. * * '* After breakfast the landau 
and four was again at the door, and with a 
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most clear morning, promising a deliciou 
day, we set off for the Yale of Avocu 
and the Meeting of the Waters, Kermis’s 
two sons being now of the party. I had not 
been in this beautiful region since the visit 
(ages since, it seems) which gave birth to 
the now memorable song, “ There’s not in 
this wide world,” &c. How wise it was 
of Scott to connect his poetry with the 
beautiful scenery of his country ! Even 
indifferent verses derive from such an associ- 
ation a degree of vitality which nothing 
else could impart to them. Felt this 
strongly to-day while my companions talked 
of the different discussions there were afloat 
as to the particular spot from which I 
viewed the scene ; whether it was the First 
or Second Meeting of the Waters I meant 
to describe, &c. &c. Told them that I 
meant to leave all that in the mystery best 
suited to such questions. Poor William 
Parnell, who now no longer looks upon 
those waters, wrote to me many years since 
on the subject of those doubts, and, men- 
tioning a seat in the Abbey churchyard 
belonging to him, where it was said I sate 
while writing the verses, begged of me to 
give him an inscription of two lines, to that 
effect, to be put on the seat. “ If you can’t 
tell a lie for me,” said he, i( in prose , you 
will, perhaps, to oblige an old friend, do it 
in verse.” Nothing could be more favour- 
able than the weather during our drive 
through this lovely scene ,• and I confess I 
could not help looking upon it with a degree 
of pride, and almost ownership , feeling that 
my property in it might be, perhaps, durable 
as its waters. What would the squires 
have said if I had thus compared properties 
with them P 

After I had feasted my eyes as much as 
the time would admit of in this enchanting 
place, we proceeded on to Gorey, where I 
was to take the coach for Enniscorthy. 
Arrived just in time ; and having bid adieu 
to the landau and my companions (leaving 
even Hume behind), I went on to Ennis- 
corth}, doubtful which was to be my route 
after. When we arrived at the inn door, a 
girl ran breathless out, asking if Mr. Moore 
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was in the coach. I then found that Boyse 
was there waiting for me, and that his plan 
was for us to dine and sleep there, and pro- 
ceed to Bannow in the morning either 
direct or by way of Wexford. Found my- 
self not in the least degree disappointed in 
the highly favourable impression which 
Boyse’s letters had given me of him. 
Before dinner had a most delicious walk by 
myself along the banks of the river Slaney, 
which, for two or three miles out of the town, 
are full of beauty, and this simny evening 
was quite worthy of them. It was likewise 
delightful to me to be alone in such a scene, 
for it is only alone I can enjoy Nature 
thoroughly; men and women disturb such 
scenes dreadfully. 

2Gth. After breakfast set off for Wexford 
in a chaise and four, Boyse thinking we 
should have full time for my visit to the 
com-market (an old recollection of mine) 
before we proceeded to our Bannow friends. 
The weather still most prosperous. While 
horses were getting ready, Boyse and I 
walked to the com-market. 

While I was looking at this locality, a 
few persons had begun to collect around me, 
and some old women (entering into my 
feelings) ran before me to the wretched 
house I was in search of (which is now 
a small pot-house), crying out, “ Here, sir, 
this is the very house where your grand- 
mother lived. Lord be merciful to her f ” 
Of the grandmother I have no knowledge, 
for she died long before my youthful visit 
here ; but I have a pretty clear recollection 
of little old Tom Codd, my grandfather, as 
well as of some sort of weaving machinery 
in the room up-stairs. My mother used to 
say he was a provision merchant, which 
sounded well, and I have no doubt he may 
have been concerned in that trade, but I 
suspect that he was also a weaver. No- 
thing, at all events, could be more humble 
and mean than the little low house which 
still remains to tell of his whereabouts ; 
and it shows how independent Nature is 
of mere localities that one of the noblest- 
minded, as well as most warm-hearted, of 
all God’s creatures (that ever it has been 
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my lot to know) was born under that lowly 
roof. 

Wrote a hasty letter to my sweet Bess 
before we started, and then set off in gay 
style, rosettes at the ears of the horses (four 
very dashing posters), cockades in the hats 
of the boys, &c. Several groups whom we 
saw in the fields on our way, too hard at 
work at the harvest to join our sport, stood 
up and cheered us heartily as we passed. 
As we approached Bannow, Boyse was evi- 
dently anxious lest the doubt that had ex- 
isted as to my time and way of coming 
might have caused a dispersion of the mul- 
titude, and so produce a failure in the effect 
of the cavalcade. We now saw at a distance 
a party of horsemen on the look-out for us, 
bearing green banners, and surrounded by 
people on foot. This party, which turned 
out to be a mere detachment from the main 
body, now proceeded in advance of us, and 
after a short time we came in sight of the 
great multitude — chiefly on foot, but as we 
passed along we found numbers of carriages 
of different kinds, filled with ladies, drawn 
up on each side of the road, which, after we 
had passed them, fell into the line and 
followed in procession. When we arrived 
at the first triumphal arch, there was the 
decorated car and my Nine Muses, some of 
them remarkably pretty girls, particularly 
the one who placed the crown on my head ; , 
and after we had proceeded a little way, 
seeing how much they were pressed by the 
crowd, I made her and two of her com- 
panions get up on the car behind me. As 
the whole affair has been described in 
print (diffusely and enthusiastically enough, 
Heaven knows !), I shall not here waste 
time and words upon it, though certainly it 
would be difficult to say too much of the 
warmth and cordiality of feeling evinced by 
the whole assemblage, as well as the quick- 
ness and intelligence with which the very 
lowest of them entered into the whole spirit 
of the ceremony. In advance of the car was 
a band of amateur musicians, smart young 
fellows, in a uniform of blue jackets, caps, 
and white trousers, who, whenever we 
stopped at the arches erected along the road, 


played some of the most popular Irish 
Melodies, and likewise, more than once, an 
air that has been adapted to Byron 's 
“Here's a health to thee, Tom Moore.” As 
we proceeded slowly along, I said to my 
pretty Muse behind me, u This is a long 
j oumev for you.” “ Oh, sir 1 ” she exclaimed, 
with a sweetness and kindness of look not 
to be found in more artificial life, “I wish it 
was more than three hundred miles.” It is 
curious, and not easy, perhaps, to be ac- 
counted for, that as I passed along in all 
this triumph, with so many cordial and sweet 
faces turned towards me, a feeling of deep 
sadness came more than once over my heart. 
Whether it might not have been some of 
the Irish airs they played that called up 
mournful associations connected with the 
reverse of all this smiling picture, I know 
not, but so it was. 

When we arrived in front of the Graigue 
House, the speeches from Boyse and myself 
(as reported) took place; Boyse very elo- 
quent, and evidently in high favour with the 
people. I then went with him to his new 
house, or rather the few fragments of the old 
one he has left standing; the offices being 
all that are as yet built of the new. He had 
told me before I came that I was literally to 
dine in one cock-loft and sleep in another; 
but I found he had given me up his own 
bedroom, which was on the ground-floor, 
and left standing quite alone, all around it 
having been thrown down. It was, however, 
made very comfortable by dint of green baize 
curtains, &c. &c. Was now introduced to 
his mother, a very fine handsome old lady, 
about eighty-one or so; and his maiden sister, 
a nice, intelligent, and very amiable person ; 
and likewise a little round, joyous girl, their 
niece, between fourteen and fifteen years old, 
who, I was told, could not conceive what 
sort of a thing a bard was, never having seen 
one, and had been, accordingly, most anxious 
for my arrival. Old Mr. Boyse (about the 
same age as the mother) was confined to his 
bed with illness, and I did not see hlnn all 
the time I remained. Before dinner Miss 
Boyse drove me in her pony chaise to see the 
grounds of the Graigue House, a new pro- 
E E 
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perty they have lately purchased, and the 
same that Boyse wrote last summer to offer 
to me and my family in case I should wish 
for a quiet retreat for two or three months. 
We fancied it, from his description to be a 
small cottage overhanging the sea; but it is, 
in fact, a large house with extensive pleasure- 
grounds, and the walk to the sea (a sort of 
garden walk all along) is not less, I should 
think, than three-quarters of a mile in length. 
Miss Boyse, her niece, and I took this walk 
after dinner, and the open breathing-space 
over the sea felt highly refreshing. 

27th. Prepared, while dressing, my short 
answer to the deputations which, I under- 
stood, were to wait upon me. Found that 
there had been bonfires lighted in various 
directions during the night. Proceeded to- 
wards twelve o’clock to Graigue, where we 
found a great part of the crowd of yesterday 
reassembled in their gayest trim, this day 
being devoted to a fete for the lads and lasses 
on the green. Went through my reception 
of the different addresses very successfully, 
and (as Boyse told me afterwards) spoke 
much louder and less Englishly than I did 
the day before. I find that the English ac- 
cent (which I always had, by the by, never 
having, at any time of my life, spoken with 
much brogue,) is not liked by the genuine 
Pats. Among other introductions I was pre- 
sented in form to the reverend president of 
Peter’s College and a number of Catholic 
clergymen who accompanied him. Just as I 
was approaching this reverend body, I saw 
among the groups that lined the way, my 
pretty Muse of yesterday, and her young 
companions, still arrayed in their green 
wreaths and gowns. Flesh and blood could 
not resist the impulse of stopping a minute 
to shako hands with a few of them, which I 
did most heartily, to the great amusement of 
all around, not excepting the reverend pre- 
sident himself, who had been approaching 
me with a grave face when I was thus inter- 
rupted ; and who, immediately joining in the 
laugh, said, very good humouredly, “I like 
to see character display itself.” 

After these ceremonies were over, Boyse 
took me in his curricle to see some points of 
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view in his immediate neighbourhood ; not 
the most agreeable part of our operations, as 
I saw he was not much in the habit of driv- 
ing, and one of the horses was what is called 
“ an awkward customer.” After driving 
about a little (the roads being like avenues, 
and everything, in short, wearing a face of 
comfort and prosperity) wo went to the house 
of an honest Quaker, Mr. Elly, one of those 
most zealous, Boyse told me, in organising 
all the preparations for my reception. There 
we found a large party assembled, and a de- 
jeuner prepared ; the young amateur band 
being in attendance, and playing occasionally 
my songs. The situation of the villa, com- 
manding a view of the Tintem shore, appeared 
to me, except for the want of trees, very 
beautiful, and a large flag waving from the 
top of the house displayed the words, “ Erin 
go bragh, and Tom Moore for ever.” The 
dejeuner («. e. the eating part of it) was pro- 
vided, ungallantly enough, for the males 
alone ; an anomaly, of which I had already 
witnessed another instance at the Zoological 
Gardens, in Dublin, where it was not till 
after the men had feasted that the ladies 
were admitted into the gardens. Dined, as 
the day before, with Boyse’s family party, 
and all went afterwards to the fete at Graigue, 
where we found them in high dance and 
glee. The music being very inspiring, I took 
out my young Muse (Boyse having, in spite 
of his lameness, turned out with another), 
and after dancing down a few couples, sur- 
rendered her (very unwillingly , I own) to her 
former partner. Should have liked exceed- 
ingly a little more of the fun, but thought it 
better, on every account, to stop where I did. 
Among other reasons, I feared that Boyse 
might think it necessary to go on as long as 
1 did. 

Two very nice Quaker young women were 
among the crowd looking at the dancing, and 
as I had taken some pains to place them 
where they could have a good view, one of 
them, encouraged by this attention, said to 
me, very modestly, “ If it would not be ask- 
ing too much, I should like to have two lines 
of thine with thy name to them.” Promised, 
of course, that she should have them. In the 
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course of the evening a green balloon was 
seen ascending above the dancers’ heads, 
with “ Welcome, Tom Moore,” upon it. 
When it grew dusk, Miss Boyse, her niece, 
and myself came away, leaving the dancers 
to keep up the fite y as they did, I believe, 
till near morning. Wishing for a solitary walk 
to the sea, I asked Miss Boyse to direct me 
to the path we had taken the evening before ; 
but with my usual confusion as to localities, 
I missed the right way, and could find no- 
thing but those smooth roads which I had 
admired so much in the morning, but felt 
now rather inclined to anathematise, having 
seldom ever thirsted more keenly for actual 
beverage than I did at that moment for a 

draught of the fresh sea air. 

*###•* 

28th. Either this morning or yesterday, 
I forget which, was taken by Boyse to a 
spot which he had fixed upon for the erec- 
tion of a tower in commemoration of my visit 
to Bannow. Went through the ceremony 
of laying the first stone, soon after which my 
excellent host and myself set off together in 
a chaise and four for Enniscorthy. To avoid 
the bustle of the inn, went to a private house 
which Boyse sometimes uses as a lodging. 
Received visits there from a few people; 
among others, the Mayor and a Mr. Cooper, 
an old friend, as it appeared, of our family ; 
also a young musician, Mr. White (with 
whom I had once some correspondence), and 
the editors of the two liberal Wexford 
papers. I then set off to pay my visit to the 
fair superioress ; and a very fair and handsome 
person I found her, little more, I should 
think, than thirty years of age, and becom- 
ing her abbess’s dress most secularly. 
Whether she expected to be complimented 
on her good looks, I know not; but I felt 
that it would be bad taste to do so, and, at 
all events, did not venture it. After show- 
ing me their small pretty chapel, the supe- 
rioress led me to a new organ, which was 
soon to be put up there, and asked, as a favour, 
that I would play one short air upon it. If 
I could ever, at any time, bring myself to 
volunteer my voice, I. should have done soon 
this occasion ; and the thought crossed me 


that I ought. Indeed, if she had said but a 
word to that effect, I should most certainly 
have sung ; but she asked me only to play, 
and I played the air, “Oh, all ye angels of 
the Lord!” which seemed abundantly to 
satisfy her, as her utmost wish appeared to 
be that I should have touched her organ. I 
then followed her to a small nice garden 
(for all was in miniature), where I found 
the gardener ready prepared*with spade, &c., 
in order that I should plant with my own 
hands a myrtle there. “ Oh, Cupid, Prince of 
Gods and men ! ” planting a myrtle in a 
convent garden ! As soon as I had (awk- 
wardly enough) deposited the plant in the 
hole prepared for it, the gardener, while 
filling in the earth, exclaimed, “ This will 
not be called myrtle any longer, but the Star 
of Airin /” Where is the English gardener 
that would have been capable of such a 
flight ? Dined with Boyse at his lodgings, 
and started in the mail for Enniscorthy at 
five or half-past five, having got rid of a 
crowd of old beggar women at the door by 
throwing a few shillings among them for a 
scramble, notwithstanding the pathetic en- 
treaty of one poor old woman (which dwelt 
in my ears for some time), “Ah ! don't make 
a scramble of it.” She felt, I suppose, that 
she had no chance in such a struggle. 
Found the coach stuffed with the children of 
the proprietor of the mail, himself being 
! outside, all come to escort my hardship a few 
miles out of town. Got to Enniscorthy 
about eight. Walked to take a peep at the 
memorable Vinegar Hill, and then to bed 
early. 

29th. Started in the coach for Dublin 
about ten, and was lucky in my company ; 
a very pretty young girl (who turned out to 
be a daughter of Alderman Lamprey’s) and 
a musical aunt (a great singer of the “ Melo- 
dies”) being my companions. I was, of 
course, as great a Godsend to them as they 
were to me ; and accordingly we made much 
of each other. A few other acquaintances 
dropped in, on the way, all knowing me, but 
I wholly in the dark about them. Got out 
for a short time to take a peep at the famous 
waterfall, Pol a Phuca, and arrived in Dub- 
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lin between six and seven. Nell at the 
Mearas, whither I went and dined. 

30th. A charming letter from my sweet 
admirable Bessy about the new accession to 
our means, which made me by turns laugh 
and weep, being, as I told her in my answer, 
almost the counterpart of Dr. Pangloss’s 

“ I often wished that I had clear, 

For life three hundred pounds a year.” 

I cannot refrain from copying a passage or 
two, here and there, from her letter, which 
she wrote before mine, conveying the intel- 
ligence of the grant, reached her. 

“ Sloperton, Tuesday night. 

“My dearest Tom, — Can it really be true 
that you have a pension of 300/. a year? 
Mrs., Mr., two Misses, and young Longman 
were here to-day, and tell me it is really the 
case, and that they have seen it in two 
papers. Should it turn out true, I know not 
how we can be thankful enough to those 
who gave it, or to a Higher Power. The 
Longmans were veiy kind and nice, and so 
was I, and I invited them all Jim to come at 
some future time. At present, I can think 
of nothing but 300/. a year, and dear Russell 
jumps and claps his hands with joy. Tom 
is at Devizes. * * * If the story is true of 
the 300/., pray give dear Ellen twenty 
pounds, and insist on her drinking five pounds 
worth of wine yearly , to be paid out of the 
300/. a year. I have been obliged, by the 

by, to get five pounds to send to .* * * 

Three hundred a year, how delightful ! But 
I have my foars that it is only a castle in the 
air. I am sure I shall dream of it ; and so I 
will get to bed, that I may have this plea- 
sure at least ; for I expect the morning will 
throw down my castle.” 

" Wednesday morning. 

“ Is it true ? I am in a fever of hope and 
anxiety, and feel very oddly. No one to 
talk to but sweet Buss, who says, “Now, 
Papa will not have to work so hard, and 
will be able to go out a little.” * * * 

“You say I am so ‘ nice and comical’ 
about the money. Now you are much more 
so (leaving out the ‘nice’), for you have for- 
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gotten to send the cheque you promised. 
But I can wait with patience, for no one 
teases me. Only I want to have a few little 
things ready to welcome you home, which I 
like to pay for. How you will ever enjoy 
this quiot every-day sort of stillness, after 
your late reception, I hardly know. I 
begin to want you very much ; for though 
the boys are darlings, there is still * * * 
How I wish I had wings, for then I would 
be at Wexford as soon as you, and surprise 
your new friends. I am so glad you have 
seen the Gonnes; I know they are quite 
delighted at your attention. Mr. Benett 
called the other day on my sons. 

“N.B. If this good news be true, it will 
make a great difference in my eating. I shall 
then indulgo in butter to potatoes. Mind you 
do not tell this piece of gluttony to any one.” 

September 2nd. A last sitting to ; 

he has had, indeed, but two before, and in 

all three I had a sculptor ( ) working 

at me on the other side, chisel and pencil 
both labouring away. Having nothing in 
my round potatoe face but what they cannot 
catch, — i.c. mobility of character, — the con- 
sequence is, that a portrait of me can be 
only one or other*of two very disagreeable 
things, — a caput mortuum , or a caricature. 

3rd. Busy preparing for my flight, and 
poor little Nell sadly assisting. A last sit- 
ting to , and various calls. Took leave 

of Crampton, who made mo the bearer of 
two beautiful cabinets to Bessy. Had an 
early dinner from Arthur Hume at the Kil- 
dare Street Club, and started for Kingston in 
his carriage about four. A good many of 
Ellen’s acquaintances (who were in tho 
secret of my departure) assembled on the 
pier to bid me good-bye; among others, 

Miss , the daughter of the lady who so 

gallantly sheltered Lord Edward in her 
house on the canal. Found there also young 
Emily Napier, who had come to see her 
brother Johnny embark. Told her who 

Miss was, and introduced them to each 

other. Emily delighted to make the ac- 
quaintance, and happening to have two of 
Lord Edward’s grandchildren with her 
(Lady Campbell’s boys), brought them for- 
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ward and presented them to her ; on which 

Miss (as I have heard since, for I had 

gone on board at the time,) burst into tears 
at the recollections which the likeness of one 
of the boys to Lord Edward had brought 
back. Hume having made no proper provi- 
sion of berths, and the number of passengers 
being immense, I had every prospect of 
being doomed to the fore-part of the ship 
for the night, but a young gentleman (a 
friend of Meara’s), who was on board, hav- 
ing very kindly insisted on my accepting his 
sofa in the best cabin, I got through the 
night very comfortably and without any 
sickness. 

4th. Landed at Liverpool, the rain 
coming down very briskly. * * * 

6th. * * * Walked afterwards with 
Ilume and young Cooper, to show the 
former old Mayfield Cottage, where “ Lalla 
Rookh” was written. Hume much inte- 
rested as well as surprised to see the small 
solitary, and now wretched-looking cottage 
where all that fine “orientalism” and “sen- 
timentalism ” were engendered. It has for 
some time fallen into low fanners’ hands, 
and is now in a state of dirt and degradation ; 
yet there, once, the luxurious Rogers passed 
a few days with me ; there poor Stevenson 
composed one or two of his sweetest things ; 
and there (still more extraordinary) 1 
remember giving a dinner to Sir Henry 
Fitzherbert, the then High Sheriff of the 
County, and somo other provincial grandees. 
Returned to our chaise, and proceeded to 
Alton Towers. The approach to the house 
by a winding avenue of, I believe, three miles 
in length, most striking and picturesque. 
Found a magnificently dressed porter at the 
entrance, who, throwing open tho gates, 
discovered a harper en costume seated within, 
and playing, in honour of my arrival, one of 
the “Irish Melodies.” Lord Shrewsbury 
himself soon made his appearance, and, after 
a most kind and hearty welcome, conducted 
us to the ladies, Lady S., her daughter, and 
sister. After a little time, walked out with 
them through the gardens and pleasure- 
grounds, and the weather having again be- 
come delicious, saw in perfection some of 


the principal features of this odd as well as 
beautiful place. Was introduced to my 
correspondent, Dr. Rock (Lord S.’s chaplain), 
who, I remember, commenced the first 
letter he wrote to me by saying, “All the 
world knows that you are acquainted with 
tho Captain of my family, but this is the 
first time, I dare say, that the Doctor of the 
name has been introduced to your notice.” 
No addition to the party at dinner, except a 
Mr. Jones, the Protestant vicar or curate of 
the place. 

(3th. Service this morning in the hand- 
somo chapel, most splendidly and touchingly 
performed, a fine organ, good and well- 
taught voices, the decorations of the altar, 
of the priest, tho attendant boys, all grand 
and tasteful. As usual, could not resist 
crying at the music, the female voice, which 
over-topped all the others, being most touch- 
ing as well as clear and strong. An old 
Ashbourne acquaintance of mine, Mrs.Dewes 
(now Mrs. Granville), was seated beside me 
during prayers. Went out in the carriage 
with the ladies, a fat coachman on the box 
driving four-in-hand down those almost 
perpendicular hills; rather nervous work, 
but seeing my companions did not mind it, 
“kept never minding” too. Dinner as be- 
fore, with Parson Jones, as before, also. 
Evening service in the chapel ; the chant- 
ing very well done. Sung to them after- 
wards, and Lady Shrewsbury and her sister 
sung a song of mine, (“ Oft in the stilly 
night”) as a duet. 

7th. Much pressed to prolong my stay, 
but had announced from the first that I had 
promised to pass this day with the Coopers, 
and then speed home as fast as possible. 
Found that I had two very flattering tasks 
to perform before my departure, one of 
which was to plant with my own hands in 
my Lady’s garden, a sprig of ivy which had 
been plucked from Petrarch's tomb at Arqua, 
and the planting of which had been reserved 
for my visit hither; the other to choose 
from a large number of new kinds of dahlias 
one that was to bear my name. Showed me 
after breakfast some pieces of poetry, written 
by their newly-married daughter, the young 
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Princess of Sulmona, (married to the heir 
to the present Borghese, who will have, it 
is said, near 100,000/. a year,) far beyond 
the usual standard of young ladies’ poetry ; 
a Iso some letters from herself and her hus- 
band, full of love and happiness, and very 
prettily expressed. Lady S. having declared 
her intention to convey us, herself, to the 
Coopers, we set off after luncheon, and 
were deposited by her in grand style at my 
friend the honest cotton spinner’s door, who 
himself received me on my alighting from 
the carriage. Passed a very cordial and 
heart-warming evening with them , talking 
of old times and old recollections, which 
to me was worth a thousand such pompous 
days as the two last. * * * 

10th. Off in a fly for dear Sloperton, 
where we arrived to breakfast, and found 
Bessy and the boys quite well and anxiously 
expecting me. * * * 

17th. Bessy being anxious for a little ex- 
cursion from home, went to Bath with her 
and the boys to a grand show of dahlias, and 
from thence to the Napiers, at Ereshford, 
where we dined and slept. Mrs. Napier 
showed me the sort of work she performs for 
Napier, which is to be sure most laborious 
as well as invaluable towards such a task as 
his. Besides copying out over and over 
(which I had known of before) all the suc- 
cessive sheets of his work, as he writes and 
corrects them (thus furnishing him with 
what are tantamount to so many proofs from 
the printer), she also reads over the various 
letters, in different languages, which he has 
to consult, making a pricis of the substance 
of each, with dates, names, and all that is 
required to possess him with the subject. 

Such an assistant is beyond price. 

****** 

October 15th. To dinner at Scotts’, to 
I meet Luttrell, the Nugents and the Mac- 
donalds. Luttrell and Nugent had remarked, 
a day or two since, to me how much “ The 
Times ” had fallen off in its power of writing, 
how it twaddled, &c. &c. Macdonald, who 
is on the other side of politics, now said to 
me, “ How wonderfully the fellows of 1 The 
Times* write! — there never was to be sure 
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so powerful a paper.” “ Then you think” 
said, “ that it is far more ably written no 
than it used to be ? ” “ Oh, much,” he » 

plied. Thus it is that people allow the 
judgment to be discoloured, if not wholi 
obscured, by their party prejudices. Th 
fact is, that “The Times,” being still cor. 
ducted by the same men, shows equal powt 
on their new side as on the other, the: 
real opinions, whatever they may be, stanc 
ing but little in the way of their go o 
writing . 

25th to 31st. Nothing much worth oh 
serving. Found the following fragment o. 
some verses which I began, I believe, more 
than a year since, when Louis Philippe was 
but on his way to the Grand Monarque tone 
which he is assuming now : — 

PROGRESS OF REFORM. 

The current sweeps on, and we're borne in its track, 

Eveiy beacon on shore is but glimps’d at, and 
gone ; 

The desponding look down, and the timid look back, ! 

While Hope points to Liberty’s star, and looks on' 

Blest dream l oh, for once may it not be a dream ; 

For once, in thus grasping at Liberty’s wreath, 

May we find not, like France, that, though flowery 
it seem, 

It is bristling with tyranny’s thorns underneath. 

November 7th. To Bo wood, where I 
found , besides Lord John and his pretty little 
wife, Bobus Smith, and Sneyd. Lord and 
Lady Kerry, too, arrived from town just as 
we were going to dinner. Bobus highly 
agreeable. Sung a good deal in the even- 
ing. 

8th. Bobus gave a new and better read- 
ing of Jekyll’s joke respecting the day the 
ceiling fell down, during dinner at Lans- 
downe House ; J ekyll himself having escaped 
dining there by an engagement to meet the 
judges. “ I had been asked,” he said, “ to 
Ruat Coelum , but dined instead with Fiat 
Justitia.” Talking of Kean, I mentioned his 
having told me that he had eked out his 
means of living before he emerged into 
celebrity, by teaching dancing, fencing, elo- 
cution, and boxing. “ Elocution and boxing ! 
(repeated Bobus) a word and a blow.” 
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Aft or prayers ft long walk with Lord John, 
Lord Lansdowne, and Sneyd. Various sub- 
jects talked of, and all agreeably. The 
French language so much altered as to have 
completely changed its character ; the sim- 
plicity and naivetS it had in the times of 
Montaigne, &c. all gone ; no longer a lan- 
guage for poetry, but admirable for science 
and logical discussion from its terse clearness. 
The style of the French newspapers ex- 
cellent, and their abstinence, almost univer- 
sally, from all merely personal attacks and 
private slander, highly honourable to them ; 
so unlike the character of the English press. 
In speaking of the simple force of old French 
writers, I quoted Montaigne’s saying, in re- 
ference to his own habit of walking about 
when he composed, “ Mes penstes quand jc 
les asm, dormant .” Lord L. also mentioned 
a compound word used by Montaigne, as full 
of strength, “ Prime-sautier ; ” but I question 
if the word was remembered by him correctly, 
and it must be, at all events, I think Prime - 
sauteur.* 

9th. All very anxious I should stay to 
dinner to-day, but could not manage it, 
having to start with Bessy early in the 
morning for Bath. Lord John had offered 
to take me to Bristol, but it was now fixed 
he should pick me up on his way, at Bath. 
Walked with me part of the way home. 
Talking of Peel, on my saying that I liked 
him, he said, “ So do I,” and mentioned how 
kind he had been on the subject of his mar- 
riage ; not only alluding to it very cordially 
in one of his speeches, but coming up to 
him in the House, and shaking hands with 
him in a very friendly way, saying that he 
heartily congratulated him, having known 
Lady John some time, and having always 
thought her a very charming person; or 
words to that effect, for I forget the precise 
terms. Lord John added, as an odd thing, 
that O’Connell should have come up to him 
almost immediately after (the two extremes), 
and in the same hearty manner shaken hands 

See Diet, de F Academic Fran^aise, Prime- 
sautier, adj. (Esprit), qui saisit et rend les idees 
Lvec promptitude, sans passer par les iddes inter- 
mddiaires. 


with and congratulated him. Was half in- 
clined to go on the whole way with me, but 
recollected that he could not well spare the 
time. 

Found, on my return, that Bessy was en- 
gaged at the school-mom, at Bromham, help- 
ing to distribute some clothing to the poor; 
so that it was lucky Lord John did not come 
on to see her. 

10th. Started with Bessy for Bath, in a 
fly. After shopping a little with her, called 
at the York House, and found Lord John 
had arrived. Took Bessy to call upon 
him, and shortly after he and I set off for 
Bristol, with a turn-out of four greys. As 
we approached Bristol, met a small crowd 
of fellows who wanted to take the horses 
from the carnage, but we bid the post-boys 
drive on and escaped them. A good number 
of people collected round the door of the 
Gloucester when we stopped, and some of 
them, I found, took me for the great little 
secretary. “No, that’s him with the white 
hat” Found all bustle within ; accom- 
panied Lord John to the private room pre- 
pared for him, and had my share of all the 
presentations that were made of strangers, 
dinner-officers, &c. &c. While Lord John 
was gone to dress, the Bishop came to pay 
his respects, not to dine. Had some conver- 
sation with him, as also with the rector 
(who came on the same errand). Could 
[ collect from the Bristolians I talked with, 
that nothing could well be more bitter and 
internecine than the state of feeling between 
the two parties among them at present. 
No bells were suffered to be rung during 
this day, and one hot churchman had got 
the bell ropes of two steeples in his house 
to prevent the possibility of a single ring for 
the Radicals. Lord John’s first speech 
lasted an hour and a half; a good deal of 
the earlier portion of it languid and ineffec- 
tive; but he improved considerably as he 
went on, and his contrast between the policy 
of the Duke of Wellington and that of the 
AVTiigs, in their respective modes of dealing 
with Ireland, was as happily expressed as it 
was true and convincing. “The Duke of 
Wellington stood out against the appeals of 
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argument, but yielded to threats ; we resisted 
intimidation and violence (e. g. the Coercion 
Bill), but yielded to argument.” I give 
this, not as his exact words, but as the sub- 
stance of his reasoning. 

Had been told that my health was to be 
given after that of Lord Mulgrave, but from 
the length of time the speeches occupied, 
there appeared every chance of my getting 
off altogether. Lord John having beckoned 
me to come to him, said that his own wish 
was to retiro immediately after the health 
of Lord Mulgrave, but that in that case the 
people would bo disappointed of my speech, 
which they would not like, and asked 
whether I could not rise and speak to the 
toast of Lord Mulgrave. I begged of him 
not to mind me at all ; that I should be most 
ready and willing to start with him the 
minute after Lord M.’s health was given, 
and right glad to escape from the operation 
altogether. This was quite true at the mo- 
ment, but it was as well that matters took 
a different turn, as both myself and my 
speech were most uproariously cheered, and 
I had an opportunity of performing a feat 
which requires some little courage ; namely, 
that of lauding the English aristocracy be- 
fore an assembly of Radicals, and that at a 
moment when the popular current runs all 
the other way. They took it, I must say, 
with most exemplary good humour, and I 
was prepared with a tolerably strong infusion 
of radicalism at the end, which washed 
down the whole dose comfortably. 

Got away in the midst of shouts and 
crackers, our four greys standing the hulla- 
baloo most marvellously, though a gig and 
horse in a fugitive state but just barely 
cleared us as wo departed. Some talk on 
the way about reporting speeches, the horror 
of which now arose before my eyes; that 
dreadful machine, the mangle , being already 
no doubt at work upon our orations. Lord 
John mentioned his having once got into a 
scrape with some French friends of his from 
having, in a report of one of his speeches, 
been represented as calling the Bourbons “ an 
imbecile and bigoted race ; ” no such words 
having been uttered by him. 


11th. 'Have not, I believe, before men- 
tioned that both Lord John and myself had 
been invited, some weeks since, to attend 
a great Radical dinner, to be given this day 
at Bath, to Ilume and Roebuck. My answer, 
declining the honour, had not been sufficient- 
ly decisive, of which I now felt the incon- 
venience. While I was at breakfast, a 
gentleman at another table, addressing me, 
expressed a hope that I meant to go to the 
dinner, adding, “ You will meet a humbler 
class of persons than you did yesterday, but 
I expect it will be a very good meeting.” 
Tli is turned out to be Fearon, the writer of 
“Travels in America.” He had been one of 
the company at the dinner yesterday, and 
we had some little talk about the proceed- 
ings. On my remarking how well they took 
my praise of the nobility, he said, “ They 
were disposed to take everything well, but I 
myself was one who did not go along with 
you in that praise.” I assured him that I 
had spoken most sincerely what I felt, and 
what I had always experienced ; in reply to 
which, he said, that he had not the slightest 
doubt of this, nor could he himself pretenj} 
to speak from any experience on the subject. 
In alluding to my American authority in 
favour of the nobility, he said that he did 
not attach much importance to that, because 
(and in this I believe he was right) the 
Americans in general are the greatest aris- 
tocrats in the world. On my expressing the 
pleasure I felt at the Americans having so 
much forgiven my escapades cCtcolier against 
them, he intimated that they had by no 
means forgiven me as much as I supposed ; 
and mentioned some general officer he had 
met with in that country who quoted whole 
passages of mine with the most bitter resent- 
ment. “You are not likely,” he said, “to 
hear all the truth on this subject yourself, 
because I need not tell you that persons 
placed in your position are approached 
with — ” “Yes,” I said, interrupting him 
with a laugh, “there is something of an aris- 
tocracy in that case also.” “Exactly!” he 
replied, and so we parted. I should not be 
surprised, however, if my friend of ten 
minutes remembered and reported this last 
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sally of mine as a strong instance of literary 
coxcombry and conceit. 

Bremhill, Nov. 20th, 1835. 

My dear Moore, — Many and best thanks 
for the very kind part you have taken in this 
business. Say I am obliged to Mr. Pickering : 
I think he has done his best for the credit 
of his sign, the beautiful anchor, and for me 
also. But I have no copy , except one, of my 
“ Ship of Discovery,” perhaps, oq inquiry, he 
might be able to pick up a copy in London. 

In the meantime I cannot conceive what 
could move this man Daniel to select me as 
his chief hero who have ever, ever studiously, 
and from feeling, steered the most clear of the 
“ white music” and balderdash beauties of 
cockney-dom. Mo ! who never wrote a line 
as to profaneness or obscenity which I would 
wish to blot; me ! who never did and never 
said anything “spiteful” to man or child in 
my life. Me ! who, ever since I have had 
ninepence have expended (I think I might 
almost say) sixpence in subscriptions and 
charities, of various kinds, as a choice speci- 
men of “sordidness,” “spite” “profaneness,” 
“obscenity,” and “ stupidity.” 

Of the last character I shall say nothing. 
Rut seriously, I can only believe, for such an 
unprovoked attack is utterly unaccountable 
otherwise, even when taking the vilest view 
of human depravity, that, in having exposed 
the acknowledged “obscenity,” “profane- 
ness,” and “spite,” of Pope, I have touched 
those distinguished by similar qualities, and 
that in defending Pope and abusing me, they 
only defend themselves ; whereas, if I have 
committed one act in my whole life for which 
I ought to ask pardon of God or man, it is not 
for having calumniated Pope, but for not hav- 
ing branded the “spiteful,” “obscene,” “pro- 
fane ” hypocrite, as he deserved. Communi- 
cate these sentiments with my thanks to Mr. 
Pickering, and believe me, ever, dear Moore, 
Most truly, your obliged friend, 

W. L. Bowles. 

If Mrs. Moore wishes two tickets for Miss 
Prowse, she shall have them. I have had 
the kindest letter about the Act from Bath 
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and Wells, Lady Cork, &c. They will all 

attend. 

I send this as I fear I shall not be able to 
call for a day or two, and was unwilling not 
to thank you as soon as possible. 

Christopher North, and the powerful writer 
in the “Gentleman's Magazine,” have pretty 
well “scotched the viper,” but if he comes 
into court, my nephew Erie, barrister and 
king’s counsel, would “kill him,” and hold 
his “skin up,” in terrorem , to all such 
reptiles ! 

20th. To Lacock, Bessy and I, the pony 
carriage having been sent for her, and I walked. 
Nobody but Lady Valletort, whom it was a 
great delight to me to see again. A good 
deal of talk with Talbot on the affinity trace- 
able between the Celtic language and the 
Latin and Greek. Thus, in Irish, a man 
( Vir) Tir; a country (terra), and from thence 
Tiree, the land belonging to Y or Iona. I 
mentioned Buachaill, a cowherd, from Bou- 
ko\oq (which I found remarked by M'Culloch 
in his “Western Highlands);” and this affi- 
nity, as Talbot said, was found also in ho the 
Gaelic and Irish for cow. Fan , a chapel, is 
another instance, fanum. 

* # # # # 

December 9th. * * * Company at 

Crawford’s ; Mr. Ellis and his son, and one 
or two others whom I did not know. In 
talking of Carey’s translation of Dante, I 
happened to say that I had once thought 
it impossible such a tour de force as the 
translation of Dante could ever be per- 
formed better than it had been done by 
Carey ; but that, since then, there had ap- 
peared a translation in rhyme, by some one | 
whose name I had now forgot, and which, as j 
far as I could judge from the little I had seen ! 
of it, far exceeded even Carey’s. On my 
saying this, a gentleman who sat next to me 
observed, “My son has attempted to translate 
some parts of Dante, but how far ke has suc- 
ceeded I do not know.” “May I ask his 
name?” said I. “Wright,” he answered. 
“The very man!” I exclaimed, to the no 
small pleasure of the modest father, and the 
amusement of the company. 
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18th. To Bowood to dinner. Company: 
the Joys/ Mrs. Bxystock and daughter, the 
Bowleses, &e. Among * his multifarious 
quotations, Joy brought oqt one from Shak- 
speare, which struck both Lord Lansdowne 
and myself from the force and pregnancy of 
its meaning: — 

“ Now whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple , 

Of thinking too precisely on the event , — 

A thought which, quarter’d, bath but one part 
wisdom, 

And ever three parts coward.” * 

On my remarking that if ever mortal man 
could be said to be inspired, it was Shakspeare ; 
and that he alone of all writers, seemed to 
have the power of transmigrating, as it were, 
into every other class and condition of men, 
and thinking and speaking as they would do 
under every possible change of feeling and 
circumstances, Lord Lansdowne expressed 
himself delighted to hear me speak thus, as 
he had been under the impression that I was 
inclined to underrate Shakspeare; and recol- 
lected well some friend of mine saying to 
him, “How odd it is that Moore should 
think so slightingly of Shakspeare 1 ” This 
most flagrant misrepresentation of my opi- 
nions must have arisen, I think (as I now 
told him), from some confusion between me 
and Byron, who did affect, very unworthily 
of himself, to make light of Shakspeare : and, 
on one occasion, I recollect, said to me, 
“Well, after all, Tom, don’t you think Shak- 
speare was somewhat of a humbug V' 

26th. To Bowood; party Lord and Lady 
Minto and two daughters. 

27th. A good deal of conversation at and 
afteT breakfast. Speaking of Disiaeli the 
Younger’s view of the political character of 
Whigs and Tories, in his late pamphlets, 
Lord Lansdowne remarked, that there was a 
good deal of truth in what he said, as to the 
Tories having taken a more democratic line, 
in general, than the Whigs; their political 
position, since the Revolution, having led 
them to court the alliance of the people 


against the aristocracy. Hence (as I sug- 
gested) the popular view they took of the 
subjects of a standing army, the Debt, sep- 
tennial parliaments, &c. I mentioned the 
laugh lately raised among a party of Burdett’s 
constituents, when the deputation they ap- 
pointed to wait on him reported his having 
said to them, that “he had always been a 
Tory.” This, however, is perfectly true. 
Burdett has said the same thing to me more 
than once: — “I am a Tory of the school of 
Sir Willian! Wyndham.” Mentioned hav- 
ing heard Ilobhouse say, that Burdett was 
“the best constitutional lawyer in England.” 
Some little discussion as to what is precisely 
meant by “a constitutional lawyer; ” and the 
definitions given of the term both by Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Minto, showed, as I 
observed, that it is but another name for a 
good historian ; implying a person well ac- 
quainted with all the precedents to be found 
in history illustrative of the forms, usages, 
and spirit of the constitution. 

This led to the question of the Regency in 
1789, as one depending on constitutional 
law; and I suggested that the part taken on 
that question respectively by Pitt and 1>y 
Fox, was another instance of what we had 
just been talking of, — namely, the popular 
side being that of the Tories, and the high 
and royal that of the Whigs. Pitt’s own 
memorable exclamation, while Fox was stat- 
ing his opinions — “I’ll un whig the gentle- 
man for the rest of his life,” showed that 
such was his view of their relative position. 
In remarking how quietly the same question 
was suffered to pass over in the year 1811, 
Lord Lansdowne said, that at the former 
period, it was known the Regent would be 
with the Whigs, while, at the latter crisis, 
each party had hopes of him. While con- 
versing on the subject of constitutional pre- 
cedents, Lord Minto said, “There is now an 
end to that sort of study ; we shall have no 
further references to the past; it will be left 
(turning to me) to your friends at Iona.” I 
had, in the course of the morning, mentioned 
my having been lately made an honorary 
member of the Antiquarian Society of Iona. 
This was shrewdly and truly* said. 
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Conversation about precedence in society 
during which I remarked how much more 
agreeable and (as far as society was concerned) 
more sensible, was the old French plan of 
considering all the persons at a dinner-table 
equal, and letting them take their seats as 
choice or chance might direct. In another 
point of view, I confessed this freedom was 
dearly purchased; as it was their possession 
of real and distinct privileges, secured to 
them by law, that rendered the nobility so 
little exigeam as to distinctions of mere cour- 
tesy. In England, where the boundary be- 
tween the noble and the gentleman is little 
more than conventional and ideal, — where 
it exists but in observance, — it is of course 
more strictly observed. Lord L. was still of 
opinion that such distinctions were, in them- 
selves, a convenience in society, as saving all 
that trouble of consideration and selection, 
which a perfect equality of claim in the 
guests must produce. He added, laughingly, 
that, for himself, he spoke most disinterest- 
edly, as he was himself daily the victim of 
his right to precedency; particularly since he 
became President of the Council; seldom 
coming in contact with anything but a 
dowager or an archbishop. 

Got some walking for an hour in the 
grounds. Lord L. had mentioned to me that 
Bowles was to preach to-day on the cartoon 
of the “ Draught of Fishes” (he has been 
going through a series of sermons on the 
cartoons in the chapel), and hoped I would 
attend. He told Bowles (as he mentioned to 
me afterwards) that I meant to attend his 
Bermon, and Bowles said, “I am very glad 
of it; I do not think there is anything in my 
sermon that can annoy him. Do you think, 
my lord, he is likely to be offended at what 
I may say about St. Peter P ” Poor dear 
Bowles ! he is the cause of many a good- 
natured laugh at Bowood. After the sermon 
(in which he had disposed in the usual way 
of the supremacy of Peter, the Rock, &c.), 
he came up to me, to the great amusement 
of the lookers^n, and was proceeding with, 
"I hope there was nothing in my sermon 
that” — when I interrupted him, laughingly, 
and said, “My dear Bowles, I am by no 
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means so touchy about St Peter m you seem 
to suppose.” 

Same party at dinner* In the eoune o £ 
the evening L 

a topic which we have more than onee dis- 
cussed before, as he himself described it to 
Ord, who joined us, “as a theory of Moore’s 
with which I cannot agree;” — viz. that 
Canning and Peel, or such men as Canning 
and Peel, mere commoners by birth, could 
never have attained the same high station 
among the Whig party that these two rotu- 
riers were allowed to reach among the Tories; 
the exclusive spirit of aristocracy being so 
much more strong in the former party than 
in the latter. Ord, likewise, disagreed 
with my view, and there are certainly no 
facts to argue from on either side of the 
question; — the failure of Sheridan and Burke 
in attaining high station among the Whigs 
being sufficiently accounted for by the unfit- 
ness of one and the impracticability of the 
other, for office, without any reference to 
their birth; while the only instance Lord 
Lansdowne could cite, in which the Whigs 
took up a mere man of the people — that of 
Horner, — was left incomplete, and, indeed, 
little more than in embryo, by his early death 
Though Lord L. male so much of this con- 
jectural and contingent elevation of Homer, 
as to ask Ord, “ Have you any doubt but that 
Homer would have risen to the highest posts 
in the State p ” But what numbers of “pro- 
mising young statesmen” have broken down 
half way ! 

* # • # # 

January 24th, 25th. 1836. Barbara God- 
frey (the niece of one of the best and dearest 
friends I have ever had, Lady Donegal,) being 
about to be married, and I trust happily, 
Bessy, with her usual generosity, sent her, 
as a nuptial gift, the beautiful tabinet gown 
Philip Crampton made her a present of when 
I was last in Ireland. A note from Mary 
Godfrey to Bessy, acknowledging this gift, 
says as follows: — “Lest you should think 
that your magnificent present for Barbara 
did not arrive safe, I hasten to acknowledge 
it, and to scold you, my dear friend, for 
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having deprived yourself of so beautiful a 
gown, when you had already sent her so 
pretty a souvenir by Mr. Corry, and had 
already gratified her by your kind and affec- 
tionate remembrance of her upon this event- 
ful moment of her life. Moore’s pencil and 
kind words added to this would have 
been delightful to her feelings,* and why, 
dear Bessy, would you do so much more than 
you ought to have done P Why did you not 
keep your own handsome gown for your own 
handsome self? The fact is, you and Moore 
ought to have just ten thousand a year, and 
how two such noble souls can get on in this 
world without it, I can’t conceive! My 
Bister will take these beautiful things to her,” 
&c. &c. * * * 

February 23rd. Set off in a fly for De- 
vizes, having taken my place in the “White 
Hart” for town nearly an hour before my 
time. * * * 

24th. Called upon Rogers, and stayed 
Borne time with him: most agreeable and 
cordial. Told me some amusing things, one 
of which was Theodore Hook’s saying to 
some man with whom a bibliopolist dined 
the other day, and got extremely drunk, 
“Why, you appear to me to have emptied 
your «Mwe-cellar into your 6oo&-seller.” 

* 

27th. Dined -with Bryan. Company: 
Sheil, Wyse, and Mr. Finlay. Talked of 
an infinity of subjects, Sheil giving some 
good mimicries of Dan, and having evidently 
no vast respect for his great Coryphee. Re- 
ceived a letter this morning sent up to me 
from Sloperton, franked by O’Connell and 
coming from a Mr. Quin, enclosing me a pro- 
spectus of a new Quarterly Review, about to 
be set up, under the announced auspices of 
Dr. Wiseman, O’Connell, and Mr. Quin him- 
self. In the course of this letter is the fol- 
lowing passage : “ On my mentioning in the 
hearing of O’Connell that I was about to 
write to you, he said, * Oh, let me frank the 
letter to Moore ; ’ ” after stating which, Mr. 
Quin proceeds to add (evidently not without 
O’Connell’s sanction) what pleasure it would 
give him to see two such men shake hands | 


and be friends, &c. &c. This opening, thus 
made by O’Connell himself, being all that I 
wanted (he being the offended party), I was 
resolved to lose no time in availing myself of 
it. In the course of the morning was called 
out of Brookes’s by a visit from Mr. Quin 
himself, who had just heard I was in town, 
and had some conversation with him ; but 
his anxiety being all centered upon the one 
point of inducing me to become a co-opera- 
tor in the projected Review, I had no op- 
portunity, nor indeed, ever once thought of 
alluding, during our conversation, to what ho 
had said on the subject of O’Connell. This, 
though it turned out afterwards to be fortu- 
nate, I regretted at the time, as capable of 
being interpreted into an ungracious back- 
wardness on my part. 

28th. * * * Being anxious to settle as 
soon as I could my affair with O’Connell, and 
being convinced, on a little consideration, 
that to employ any intermediate person would 
do much more harm than good (such persons 
being in general more likely to make diffi- 
culties than to remove them), I resolved now, 
that the advance had been so far made by 
O’Connell, to do the rest without further ma- 
chinery myself. Knowing that he, in general, 
passed a good part of the day at Brookes’s, on 
a Sunday, I proceeded thither after returning 
from Shee’s, and there found him at a table 
reading a newspaper! Walking direct up to 
him with my hand held out, I said, smiling, 
“ That frank proceeding of yours has settled 
everything.” lie instantly rose, looking 
rather embarrassed and nervous; when I 
said in the same cheerful tone, “You re- 
member the frank ? ” “ Yes,” he answered 

(having now recovered his self-possession and 
shaking my hand cordially), “I do remember, 
and you have answered it exactly as I ex- 
pected you would.” This is verbatim what 
passed. 

Dined at Lansdowne House: large party: 
Lords Melbourne, Carlisle, Morpeth, the Hol- 
lands, Mintos, Langdales, &c. Got seated 
between Lord Minto and Lord Langdale, 
and found my position very agreeable. Some 
talk with my noble neighbours about Napier, 
during which a question arose as to the 
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justifiableness of liis using the private diary 
or Sir John Moore, which James Moore had 
confided to him for the purposes of his mili- 
tary history; using this same document 
against James Moore himself in the hitter 
article which he (Napier) wrote in the 
“Edinburgh.” 

After giving my opinion on the subject to 
Lord Minto, found, on putting the case to 
Lord Langdale, that his view of it exactly 
coincided with my own ; namely, that, this 
document having been given to Napier by 
James Moore for the express purpose of de- 
fending his brother, Sir John Moore’s cha- 
racter, Napier was not diverting it from this 
purpose, nor in any degree betraying his 
trust, by employing it against the very worst 
attack of all that had been made upon Sir 
John, — that which came under the imposing 
authority of his own brother. 

29th. Breakfasted with Rogers to meet 
Taylor and young Villiers. Conversation on 
various topics. Referred to Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets for one that Taylor had, on some 
former occasion, praised to Rogers. It begins, 
“ That time of year thou may’st in me behold,” 
(Sonnet 73.) and is full of sweet thought and 
language throughout. The first four lines 
are exquisite : — 

“ That time of year thou may’st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare, ruined choirs where late the sweet birds 
sang.” 

A good deal of conversation about Southey, 
who is a great friend of Taylor’s. The im- 
mense correspondence of Southey, who, like 
myself, makes a point of answering all who 
write to him ; but, unlike me, devotes the 
better and fresher part of his day (the 
morning) to this task; whereas I minute 
myself, during the last hour before dinner, 
to despatch as many of my answers to cor- 
respondents as I can scribble through in that 
interval. 

March 1st. Went to take my chance of 
finding Lord John before breakfast : did so, 
and breakfasted with him. His late conduct 
and speech on the subject of the Orangemen 


has gained him great glory; and “states- 
manlike ” is the epithet in every one’s mouth 
in speaking of him. I do most thoroughly 
rejoice in his success. Found him very well, 
and, as usual, most kind. 

Lined at Sir B. Brodie’s, Hume having 
called for me between six and seven. Com- 
pany : Rogers, Chantrey, and his wife, Wilkie, 
Sir H. Eliis of the British Museum, and one 
or two more. Reminded by Chantrey of my 
having asked him, when we were on our way 
from Italy together, “ which of all the great 
painters, whose works he had there seen, he 
would most wish to have been,” and his 
answering “ Tintoretto.” He himself, as he 
now mentioned, put the same question to 
Turner, after his return from Italy (without 
at all communicating what had passed 
between him and me), and his answer, 
curiously enough, was exactly the same. 
Chantrey, in relating the above, seemed to 
think that if he himself could have given the 
matter a little more consideration at the time 
when I put the question to him, his answer 
would have been “Titian.” 

4th. * * * I have omitted, by the 
by, among my scattered records of this visit 
to town, to give some account of the arrange- 
ment I have at last entered into with East- 
hope for occasional contributions of squibs to 
“ The Chronicle.’ Nothing could be more 
prompt and liberal than his whole proceed- 
ings on the subject ; and, as I had more than 
once expressed to him my satisfaction at the 
terms on which I had contributed to “ The 
Times,” he requested that the same might be 
the nature of my connection with “The 
Chronicle.” Accordingly I commenced by 
receiving an advance from him of 100£, a day 
or two after my arrival in town. * * * 

On my return home, found a letter from Lady 
Macdonald, saying it was the opinion of the 
General, that an application from myself at 
the Horse Guards would have far more 
weight than any other ; that no time should 
be lost in making it, and that he himself 
would be very happy to accompany me to the 
office at the Horse Guards for the purpose. 
Iler note contained also an invitation to 
dinner to-morrow, to meet Lord Morpeth 
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and some others — but that dinner at Hamp- 
stead ! 

6th. Went to breakfast with Lord John. 
As he sat at the table, there lay his official 
papers, on one side, and a long bill of fare 
(for a cabinet dinner he gives to-morrow) on 
the other. Lady John not well enough to 
see me ; but after breakfast he took me up to 
look at the new baby asleep, that I might 
report to Mrs. Moore (whom he knew to be 
a great baby-fancier) on my return. * * * 

6th. Dined at Miss Rogers’s, R., and I, 
and Sydney going there together. Company: 
the Hollands, the Langdales, Lady Davy, 
Surgeon Travers, and Rogers’s nephew. Syd- 
ney highly amusing in the evening. His 
description of the dining process, by which 
people in London extract all they can from 
new literary lions, was irresistibly comic. 
“Here’s a new man of genius arrived; put 
on the stew-pan; fry away; we’ll soon get 
it all out of him.” On this and one or two 
other topics, he set off in a style that kept us 
all in roars of laughter. 

8th. Off in the “ Regulator ” for home. 

29th. Went ts dine with the Kerrys: 
only themselves, Lady Louisa having gone 
to visit the Ricardos. A very nice quiet 
evening. Kerry seriously employed with his 
“Life of Sir W. Petty; ” and likely, I think, 
to perform his task creditably, as he aims at 
little more than being editor of such mate- 
rials on the subject as he has been able to 
collect. Showed me a characteristic passage 
in one of Sir William’s letters, written in 
answer to somebody who was desirous of 
obtaining a peerage, and had applied to Petty 
for advice or aid: “I would rather be a 
copper farthing of intrinsic value than a brass 
half-crown.” 

81st. Sent off some verses to “The 
Chronicle,” “Erasmus on Earth to Cicero in 
the Shades,” which I thought not bad, 
though, as usual, not having the most distant 
idea as to what others may think of them. 
A few lines, which I omitted, as being too 
serious for the general cast of this trifle, are 
perhaps worthy of being preserved here. In 
speaking of the supposed idols in St. Paul’s, 

I went on thus : — 


But ’tis really too sad ; — in this once pious lan4, 

Where the form of some saint, touched by Paint- 
ing’s slow band, 

Into grace more than human and looks half 
divine, 

Was all the heart look’d for on Piety’s shrine, 

To exalt its own picturings high o’er this sphere 

To a world where the clouds from around us will 
clear, 

And such bright things shall be what they now 
but appear .* 

***** 

April 11th. A visit from Bowles, who is 
in a most amusing rago against the bishops, 
on account of the transfer into their hands by 
the new Church Reform of the preferment 
and patronage hitherto vested in the Dean 
and Chapter. No Radical could be much 
more furious on the subject than this comical 
Canon, in his own odd way. On driving off 
fr om the door, he exclaimed to Mrs. Moore, 
“ I say, Down with the bishops 1 ” * * * 

18th. Breakfasted at Brookes’s, and from 
thence to Rogers’s, where I found (as one is 
sure always to find the best things going) 
Lord Jeffrey, whom I had not seen for a 
length of time, and was most glad to find so 
well and prosperous, with the honours of his 
new judgeship fresh about him. They say 
there cannot be a better or more satisfactory 
judge, which I rejoice at exceedingly, not 
only for his sake, but as an answer to your 
dull prose-men who conceit that none but 
themselves are fit for grave occupations, 
and look down upon men of lively fancy as 
little better than (what the lawyers used to 
call actors) “diverting vagabonds.” Jef- 
frey’s wife and daughter were also of the 
party, as well as old Whishaw, who* men- 
tioned an amusing instance of Dr. Parr’s 
stilted phraseology. In addressing a well- 
known lawyer (whose name I now forget), 
after some great forensic display he had made, 
Parr said, “ Sir, you are incapable of doing 
justice to your own argument; you weaken it 
by diffusion and perplex it by reiteration.” 
Jeffrey, in allusion to my healthy looks, said 
I was the only “vernal thing” he had yetseen. 

15th. Off to the Charter House, to 


Wants correcting and condensing. 
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learn how Tom’s examination had gone on. 
Saw the dear fellow himself, and found, to 
my great delight, that he had succeeded in 
getting the Exhibition (contrary evidently to 
Saunders’s expectation), and with great 
credit and praise from the examiners. Saw 
Saunders afterwards, who confirmed all this 
to me, and said that Tom’s papers were very 
good indeed. 

After my return from the Charter House, 
met Lord Grey in Pall Mall. Had seen him 
a day or two before, immediately after his 
arrival in town, and was passing him with- 
out perceiving who it was, when he of him- 
self stopped and took my hand very cordially. 
I now begged of him to tell me at what hour 
of the day I should be most likely to find 
Lady Grey at home, and he told me at two 
o’clock, any day, and added that she would 
be most happy to see me. After parting 
with him, it occurred to me that I ought to 
have mentioned Tom’s success to him, and I 
accordingly ran back after him for the pur- 
pose ; as his kindness, I said, had been the 
means of putting Tom in the Charter House, 
it was right he should know that his patron- 
age had not been thrown away. I then told 
him briefly the particulars, at which he 
seemed much gratified and congratulated me 
with much warmth. On my adding that I 
was just about to pack off my boy, with all 
his honours fresh about him, to his happy 
Mamma, I could see that tears almost came 
into his eyes, as he cordially shook my hand. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more amiable 
than his whole manner. 

Called at the Hollands, and found Lord 
Holland writing letters ; from which, how- 
ever, he turned away with his usual good 
humour, and conversed for some time as dis- 
engaged as if he had nothing whatever to 
do ; though I found afterwards that one of 
the letters he was employed upon was to 
Lord Sligo at Jamaica, giving him an account 
of the state of things at home, and that there 
was some danger of its being too late for the 
packet. Another of his letters, from which 
he read me some sentences, was on the sub- 
ject of* the new bishops; his own wish being 
strongly that Shuttleworth should be among 


the number. Speaking of Arnold, I remarked 
that it would be certainly a strong step to 
make him a bishop after his very latitudina- 
rian pamphlet on Church Reform, in which 
he was for widening the portals of the Church 
so liberally as to admit, if I recollected right, 
even Jews. * “ Aye,” he said, “ you call that 

latitudinarianiam ; but observe that the 
•principle of intolerance is still preserved even 
in that apparently liberal plan ; as after he 
has widened his pale to the extent which he 
thinks proper, he then draws his line as 
rigorously as any of the rest and says, like 
them, ‘ Here wo take our stand,’ or, in other 
words, ‘Here exclusion and intolerance 
begin.’” 

19th. * * * Went from Rogers’s to 

Devonshire House ; a large assembly, where 
I met with a number of old acquaintances. 
Had a good deal of talk with Lady Caroline 
Murray, and also with Lady King, who added 
another to my tantalising list for to-morrow, 
by asking me to meet her daughter-in-law, 
Ada, at dinner. By the by, Maclean, the 
American Minister, the other day, in remark- 
ing on the cool and easy way in which the 
English take their own celebrated people, 
said that even he himself, though so long 
accustomed to this poco-curantmm of theirs, 
was quite surprised at the little sensation 
made by Lady King, the other day, on her 
first appearance. Nobody, he said, ever 
looked at her; whereas, to an American, the 
opportunity of seeing Lord Byron’s daughter 
would be a sort of era in his life. I own I 
should like to see her myself, though I am 
not so sure that her mamma may not have 
prepossessed her mind with prejudices against 
me, which might possibly render our meet- 
ing not veiy agreeable. As I was coming 
away from Devonshire House, there was 
that gay “young gentleman about town,” 
Rogers, just arrived, having got rid of his 
own party, and still so “up to everything” 
as to think it worth his while to come out 
at this late hour (between twelve and one 
o’clock) to attend a ducal assembly! Long 
may he be able and willing to do so, say I. 


* Not Jews.— Ed. 
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20th. It was past one when I got to bed 
last night, and this morning saw me at half- 
past nine walking with Lord Lansdowne in 
his garden. Congratulated him heartily 
(and from the heart) on the success of his 
speech the night before last, which has 
made really a great sensation. Dined at 
Stanley’s (the Secretary of the Treasury), j 
being called for and taken by LuttrelL 
Company : Sydney Smith ( J eflrey was also 
to have been of the party, but had been 
called off suddenly to Edinburgh by the 
death of a particular friend), Labouchere, 
Lord Clements , Lady Emmeline Wortley, 
Miss Dillon, &c. &c. In Baying something 
about O’Connell (I forget what) Luttrell 
applied the line, " Through all the compass 
of the notes he ran,” and then added, after 
a short pause, " The diapason closing full in 
Dan .” * 

21st. Off in the "Regulator” at nine 
o’clock for Caine. An intelligent gentleman 
in the coach, with whom, sicut mem eat mos, 

I became intimately acquainted on the 
journey, and had a good deal of interesting 
conversation. For a great part of the way, 

I supposed myself to be incog., but found 
then that he had been told at the coach- 
office who he was to have for companion. 
We had been talking at the time about 
politics (he, a red-hot Conservative), when, 
struck by the mere fairness, I suppose, with 
which I had conceded some point to him, he 
said, "This is the first time, Sir, I have ever 
had the honour of being in your society, but 
allow me to ask you, do you continue quite 
as much of a Liberal in your politics as you 
formerly were?” I answered, "Quite as 
much as ever. I, of course, see the dangers 
that lie in our path as clearly as you do, and 
could have wished that the necessaiy 
changes we are undergoing could have been 
brought about in a more gradual and skilful 
manner; but still the time had come for 
change, and we must now only take the rough 
with the smooth. The average quantity of 
public happiness will, I have little doubt, 
be increased by the process.” Found all 
well at home, thank God. 

25th. Visit from Bowles. Brought a new 


[^Etat. 67. 

pamphlet of his, to ask my opinion as to the 
title : " Popish and Protestant Intolerance 
the latter the least excusable of the two. 
Cried, of course, " Bravo /” to this; nothing 
in the world being truer. The people who 
appeal to reason are the very last who should 
find fault with others for making free use 
of it. 

27th. Forgot to mention my having met 
Woolriche while in town, and walked some 
time with him. In talking of old times, 
the severe illness through which he (and 
Baillie) attended me, now thirty years ago, 
formed one of our subjects ; and he gave me 
a much stronger notion of my danger at that 
time, than I had before entertained Said 
that he had often mentioned the case since 
to some of his brother surgeons, and with 
surprise at his own courage in taking the 
step he did. From some cause or other, (it 
did not seem certain what) there came a 
large abscess in my right side, which in- 
creased to suppuration, and my life or death, 
it seems, depended upon, whether it broke 
outwardly or inwardly. The step taken by 
Woolriche was to apply caustic to the 
tumour, which succeeded in determining the 
discharge outwardly, and, according to him, 
saved my life. Reminded him that on the 
evening of that painful day, having been 
confined of course to my bed, I repeated to 
him some gay Epicurean verses which I had 
composed during the eating of the caustic 
into the inflamed tumour. I should not be 
up to such a feat now, but seven-and-twenty 
and seven-and-fifty make all the difference. 

I rather think, howover, that I was no more 
than six-and-twenty, as it must be, nbw 
one-and-thirty years since I had that illness ; 
and during the whole interval since, I have 
never (thanks be to God for such a blessing) 
been confined for one single day to my bed 
by any illness whatever! *Y yiaivuv mv 

apiorov avdpi SvtjTU). 

June 23rd. Had given up all thoughts of 
seeing Ellen till the next packet, when, to our 
joy, she arrived, having had, of course, a 
very rough passage, not arriving at Bristol 
till twelve o’clock last night. Quite well, 
however. Bessy all delight to have her here 
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once more. Brought me, among other Irish 
reminiscences, some pretty lines enclosed to 
her by Miss O’Ferrall, in a note beginning 
thus: — “My dear Miss Moore, — I send 
you the promised lines, and beg of you to 
tell Mr. Moore that if he could have com- 
municated to me a single spark of his own 
genius, I should have sent him some more 
brilliant tribute of my oim ; for, as we say 
in Ireland, ‘ It is not my heart that would 
hinder me.’” The verses are by a Miss 
Scriven, and as follows : — 

Lines addressed to the Swan’s Quill with 

which Mr. Moore wrote his Name in Miss 

O’Ferrall’s Scrap Book. 

“ How little didst thou think, 

Oh fair and lovely plume, 

While resting by the water’s brink, 

That thou shouldst e’er presume 
To give thy gentle form 
To that high hand of fame, 

And thus, with feeling warm, 

Inscribe so bright a name. 

Were I a plume like thee, 

I’d with my sire9 have vied, 

And, uttering such sweet melody, 

Have closed my wing and died.” 

J uly 1 st to 3rd. Not withstanding Barnes’s 
friendly letter, he has been shabby enough 
to insert some wretched poetry, in which I 
am attacked. If the poetry was even 
middling, I should have forgiven him ; but 
your journalists! your journalists! Poor 
Perry must still hold his place as the 
phoenix *of all newspaper men, that I, at 
least, have ever known. 

August 24th. f * * * It is gratifyingto see 
how general is the sympathy with the Lans- 
downes on their late severe loss ; and it is a 
most trying loss. Poor Kerry having been 
most lucky in his marriage, was giving 
every promise of a manhood of usefulness 
and honour when he was thus (not unex- 
pectedly, however, to many) snatched away. 
It is too sad. 

October 4th. Went with Hume and Dr. 
Travers (a young Irishman who, it seems, is 
preparing an answer to Mason’s attack upon 

t Lord Kerry died on the 21st of this month. 


the religious part of my Irish u History,”) 
to the Zoological Gardens, to see the giraffes. 
Hume’s account of his meeting with Sterling 
(of “ The Times ”) the other day. Sterling 
(who had somebody walking with him when 
they met) said banteringly, at the same time 
opening Hume’s waistcoat, “Let us see if 
you have got the regular Whig badge, the 
death’s head and cross bones, upon your 
breast.” Hume, without appearing to notice 
what he had said, quietly took up the skirt 
of Sterling’s coat, and after examining it for 
a little while, looked up into Sterling’s face, 
and said, with a sort of diy surprise, “Why, 
you’ve turned it, I see ! ” 

7th. Returned to Holland House to 
dinner. Company : Lord and Lady Lilford 
(just arrived from Paris, she looking prettier 
than ever), Lord Radnor and his son Lord 
Folkestone, Lord Ebrington, Charles Fox 
and Lady Mary. In talking of the Russian 
bands of music, whero each performer has 
his own single note to produce, Lord Hol- 
land said, that there was always a man 
walking about with a cane, who hit each 
fellow, at the proper moment, to make him 
bring out his note. This notion of Lord H.’s 
produced a good deal of diversion; and I 
mentioned as a case in point, the pig instru- 
ment invented by some abbd for the amuse- 
ment of Louis XV. (I believe), wherein pigs 
of different ages (the young ones performing 
the treble, and the old — according to their I 
respective years — the bass) constituted the 
musical scale, there being keys provided, as 
in a harpsichord, with a spike at the end of 
each, which, on the key being struck, 
touched the pig, and made him utter his 
note, whilst at the same time there were 
muzzles contrived (in the manner of dampers, 
for stopping vibration) which seized the pig’s 
mouth the moment he had given out his 
note, and prevented his further intonation 
till again wanted. Thus, as Pope says of 
asses, 

u Pig intoned to pig, 

Harmonic twang.” 

And the whole living instrument being 
overed over and disguised, in the manner 
88 
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of an organ, the abb<S performed upon it, to 
the no small delight of the King and his 
court. This story amused Lord Holland a 
good deal. 

9th. Left a card at a Lady Rawson’s, 
who had written to me some days before, 
and sent me a copy of a French translation 
of the “Loves of the Angels,” by a Pole 
named Ostrowski. The translator gives me 
a title by which I am not a little flattered, 
calling me “the national poet of all oppressed 
countries.” But he also makes a fallen 
angel of me, addressing my hardship thus, 
in what he calls an allocution, — 

“D’oh te vient la splendeur de ce front Stolid, 

0 Moore ! 11 ’es tu pas un archange exild ? ” 

His appealing to myself for confirmation of 
this suspicion of his is not a little comical. 
On our way to Lady Rawson’s, in passing 
through George Street, Portman Square, I 
.pointed out to Russell, as I had done once 
before to Tom, the house, No. 44, where I 
first lodged when I came to London, Seeing 
a bill on the house of lodgings to let, I took 
advantage of it to have a peep at my own 
old two-pair-of-stair quarters, and found 
that the two rooms were to be let for sixteen 
shillings a week, which shows they have 
not gone down in the world since I occupied 
them, as I paid for the two but half a g uin ea 
a week, having for some time inhabited the 
front room alone at seven shillings a week, 
and it was in that room that the first proof 
sheet I ever received (*. e. of my Ana- 
creon) was put into my hands by Tom 
Hume. 

12th. Had written to Lord John to say 
that I would be with him to-day, and, having 
secured a luncheon at Brookes’s, knowing 
I should be too late for his dinner, started 
for Tunbridge at a quarter before three. 
Stopped at the (I forget the name) Inn, Lord 
John having apprised me that, from the 
smallness of his house, he could not bed me. 
Found a servant with a note from him, to 
say that I must come on to dinner at his 
house immediately on my arrival. 

13th. * * * Went out to drive with 

Lady John, meaning to go to Penshurst, 
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Lord John joining us on horseback, bu< 
the weather was so stormy that we did no- 
go on to the house, but merely stopped tc 
take a view of the place from the hill; Lad} 
John very agreeable ; and a nicer little pai 
than the two, in their several ways, it would 
not be easy to find. None but themselves a 
dinner. Sung a little for them in the even 
ing, and off to my inn at night. In talking 
of Lord Stanley, and the boyishness of hii 
character and conduct, Lord John, looking 
inquiringly at me, said, “I thought thai 
very good in ‘ The Chronicle ’ about the Bo} 
Statesman, dicing you ? ” This was my 
own squib, founded on Mathews’s “Thai 
boy’ll be the death of me.” I, of course; 
laughed, and acknowledged what I saw h 
was already pretty sure of. 

14th. Started for town per coach at nine 
o’clock, and got to my own quarters before 
three. * * * 

28th. Macrone arrived in the evening. 

29th. Found our visitor a very agreeable, 
clever, dashing young fellow, knowing a 
great deal of the general literature of the 
day, and having seen and known something 
of most of the eminent men of the time, 
particularly his own countrymen, viz. Sir 
Walter Scott, Jeffrey, Hogg, &c. His 
knowledge of Scott’s life and habits, chiefly 
derived from his intimacy with Laidlaw 
(Sir Walter’s bailiff or man of business), 
whom I recollect seeing at Abbotsford, and 
who, like single-speech Hamilton, might be 
called single-song Laidlaw, as he was the 
author of one very pretty Scotch ballad, 
called Lucy’s Flitting (which I remember 
Scott’s giving me to read), and never, wrote 
anything else. Was delighted to learn from 
Macrone that Laidlaw said he never saw 
Scott so pleased or happy with any visitor 
as he was during the few days I passed at 
Abbotsford, nor ever knew him to work so 
little as he did during that time. “There 
was no one else in the house,” said Laidlaw 
(according to Macrone’s report) ; “ he had 
Moore all to himself, and seemed to enjoy 
it thoroughly.” This (which I am willing 
to believe true, as it tallies, indeed, very 
much with what I myself observed at the 
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time,) gave me, of course, great pleasure to like simplicity and middle-aged lore of his 
hear. * * * brother canon, Tate, whom I sat next, and 

December 24th. * * * Anecdotes of who, between the volleys of Sydney’s jokes, 

Lord Alvanley. Story told by , who was talking to me of “that charming letter 

was his second in the duel with Maurice written by Vossius to Casaubon,” and “ the 
O’Connell : Alvanley’s silence as they pro- trick played by that rogue Muretus upon 
ceeded in the carriage to the place of meet- Scaliger.” Apropos of this trick (which was 

ing. thinking to himself, “ Well, I the imposing upon Scaliger, as ancient, some 

see Alvanley is for once made serious; ” and Latin verses written by himself, and which 
then, to break the silence, saying, “Let of course Scaliger never forgave), I took 
what will come of it, Alvanley, the world is occasion to mention that I had often thought 
extremely indebted to you for calling out of wilting a “Histoiy of celobrated For- 
this fellow as you have done.” “ The world geries,” or rather had thought what a good 
indebted to me, my dear fellow ! ” answered subject it would be for any person who had 
Alvanley, “ I am devilishly glad to hear it, time and learning enough to undertake it. 
for then the world and I are quits.” Men- The great variety of topic it would embrace; 
tioned, also, that at some country house first, the historical forgers, Philo of Byblos, 
where they were getting up a dramatic piece, Annius of Viterbo, Hector Boece, Geoffrey of 
founded upon Scott’s “ Rebecca,” they Monmouth, & c. Then the ecclesiastical ipi- 
wanted Alvanley to take the part of the postures, such as the numerous false gorfll^ 
Jew, but he declined, saying, “ Never could &c. ; then the literary, including that of “the 
do a Jew in my life.” rogue Muretus,” that of Jortin, “ Qua te cub 

Returned home, glad to get to work, and tenerd &c. (which took in, not designedly, 
Hot meaning to go to Bowood again till the however, the learned Grater), and so on to 
arrival of Rogers, who is expected there. Chatterton, Lauder, and lastly, Ireland. 
Had two letters from him ; one a particu- Conversation turned on Boz, the new comic 
larly kind one, chiding me for not having writer. Was sorry to hear Sydney cry him 
taken up my quarters at his house when I down, and evidently without having given 
was last in town, and when he himself was him a fair trial ; whereas, to me it appear* 
in Paris. “But why (he says) did not you one of the few proofs of good taste that ^the 
the other day come at once to my house and masses,” as th$y are called, have yet given, 
ask for a bed there ? Have not I told you there being some as nice humour and fun in 
to do so again and again, you varlet the “Pickwick Papers” as in any work I 

you ? ” # * * have seen in our day. Hayward, the only 

April 6th, 1837. Arrived in Paternoster one of the party that stood by me in this 

Row between nine and ten. ftees, by the opinion, engaged me for * dinner (at, his 

by, is about to quit the firm, and Tom chambers) on Thursday next. 

Longman, the eldest son, who succeeds to 7th. Went to Brookes’s, where Rogers 
his place, has been for some time past my came to look for me. Offered to dine with 
chief business correspondent. A great dinner him to-day, which he most heartily agreed 
at the Row, for which I had been secured to. Rogers very agreeable. Mentioned the 
before I came up; and not a bad thing to Duke of Wellington saying to some enthusi- 
start with, as the company consisted of astic woman who was talking in raptures 
Sydney Smith, Canon Tate (a regular Prin- about the glories of a victory, “I should so 
ceps Editio old fellow, whom I had never met like to witness a victory!” &c. &c., “My 
with before), Merivale, Dionysius the Tyrant, dear madam, a victory is the greatest tragedy 
McCulloch, and Mr. Hayward, the translator in the world, except one, — and that is a 
of “Faust.” Sydney most rampantly face- defeat.” 

tious ; his whole manner and talk forming a 8th. Hard at work till dinner time, 
most amusing contrast to the Parson Adams- Company at the Lansdownes: Lord and Lady 
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Holland, the John Russells, the Morleys, 
Lord Seaforth, the Duke of Argyll, Baring, 
and one or two more. Some talk between 
Lord John, Baring, and myself, on the sub- 
ject of parliamentary oratory; the difficulty 
of interweaving those parts which every 
orator, to be effective, must prepare, with 
those called forth by the impulse and de- 
mands of the moment. Baring quoted, as 
one of those things of Canning’s which must 
have been elaborately prepared, though ap- 
pearing to arise out of the suggestions of the 
moment, and which ended with some such 
sentence as, “ We find the bird of Diogenes 
in the man of Plato.” * 

12th. Dined at Lansdowne House. Com- 
pany: Lord and Lady Mahon, Lord and 
Lady Fitzharris, Lord Clare, the Lysters, 
Eastlake the painter, and Barry the architect. 
Sat next Lord Mahon, and had somo inter- 
esting conversation with him. Talked of the 
Duke of Wellington, for whom I professed 
(without remembering at the time Lord Ma- 
hon’s dSvouement to him) all the admiration 
which he has at length fairly extorted from 
me, in the very teeth of long-cherished pre- 
judice add dislike to him. And after all, 
too, it is his pen-and-ink work that has made 
a convert of me. Those Despatches of his, 
recently published — those most interesting 
Despatches, — full of traits of thoughtfulness, 
modesty, consideration for others, patience 
under misrepresentation, and all, in short, 
(combined with the vast things he was then 
accomplishing and preparing) that goes to 
make the character of a great man, as well 
as of a great and fortunate soldier. Expressed 
myself muck to this purpose to Lord Mahon, 
who ) of cours$ f agreed with me most zealously, 
and said that there was one part of the Duke’s 
\ political career — his conduct in 1832 (during 

* Thia is a mis-quotation. The passage, though 
I cannot find it, was to this effect : — “ Gentlemen 
opposite arc always talking of the people as dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the nation. But 
strip the nation of its aristocracy, strip it of its 
magistrates, strip it of its clergy, of its merchants, 
of its gentry, and I no more recognise a people 
than I recognise in the bird of Diogenes the man 
of Plato.” — Ed. 


the attempt made by the Tories to construct j 
an administration) — which was little known 
to the public, but was sure some time or 
other to come to light, and redound most ' 
memorably to his honour. j 

Some general conversation, after dinner, I 
about India, in the course of which Lord 
Claro gave no very agreeablo idea either of 
the country itself or of the society there. A 
great want of beautiful scenery, all being so ! 
fiat ; and even where elevated, being but an j 
ascending series of flats. The society very 
much of the same description: people take 
no interest in any person or events that aro 
not immediately under their noses. “If I 
were to talk,” said Lord Clare, “of Lord j 
Lansdowne, or any other of my friends at i 
home, they would think I was coming 
Captain Grand over them; I, therefore, 
carefully avoided all such subjects.” Speak- 
ing of Rogers, and the feeling between him 
and Byron, Lord Clare mentioned having 
seen Rogers at Rome (I think), after his 
visit to Byron, and R.’s telling him of Byron 
having said that there were but two men in 
the world he felt any affection for. “ You 
were one (added Rogers), and I am sony to 
say I was not the other.” Lord Clare, after 
mentioning this, turned round to me and 
said “You, I think, were the other.” 

15th. One of the dinners I have been at at 
Lansdowne House lately is thus announced 
in the “Court Circular:” — On such a day 
“the Marquis of Lansdowne entertained Mr. 

I Thomas Moore and a number of other lite- 
tary and scientific gentlemen, at dinner at 
Lausdowne House These literaries and I 
sci entities having been in reality a party of J 
tine Lords and Ladies. Dined at Lord John ’s. 
Company : the Lansdownes, Lord Melbourne, 

Lord Grey and his daughter, Lord Carlisle 
and his daughter, and Baron Bulow. Lord 
and Lady Lansdowne remarked to me, that 
I had not looked at all well the other day at 
Lansdowne House; and I can well suppose 
that fag and worry do tell upon me, in despite 
of all my buoyancy of spirit, which, I thank 
God, seldom fails. Dinner very agreeable. 

It was remarked, apropos of something, how 
much more tenaciously the remembrance of 
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historical personages and events is preserve' Quoted to him a passage from one of his own j 
among the common class of people in Ireland papers, as an instance of the sort of condensed j 
than in England. “ You say, I perceive, wit which I thought required minds very ! 
(said Dord Melbourne, turning to me, in al- different from those of the common run of , 
lusion to my ‘Captain Rock/) that Lord readers to seize and appreciate properly. It j 
Strafford is still remembered in Ireland under was one which I may have already stated in j 
the name of Black Tom.” I remarked, that this journal, where, in speaking of the mar- j 
the Irish were in every respect a people of tial tendencies of the Irish parsons, he says, 
traditions, dwelling for ever on the past; and “It is curious to observe how ail Irish par- 
Lord Carlisle said, witli but too much truth, son, in hot water, assumes the military 
perhaps, that this is the characteristic of a colour.” * * * 

people backward in civilisation; that as na- 27th. Went to the Longmans, for the no 
I tions advance, they leave their traditions less awful purpose than the looking over my 
| behind them, or (as I think lie expressed it) account with them for some years past, 
that “according as a people became in- Had time but for the sum totals on both 
; structed, their traditions vanished.” A good sides, and found the result more satisfactory 
1 deal of talk about Cromwell and his cha- than I had expected, the interest of th< 

' racter. In speaking of Talleyrand, after we sums deposited by me in their hands sonn 
i went up to coffee, Bulow mentioned Talley- years since having sufficed pretty nearly to 
| rand’s having told him that none of those cover all the advances they have made me, 

' speeches he delivered in the Convention were Sheil, one of these mornings, at Brookes’Sj 
| his own. Had them all written for him, and told me some good things said by the Irish 
i read them out from the tribune. Talleyrand barrister, Keller, my godfather. To some 
| attributed the misfortunesof all the rulers who judge, an old friend of Keller’s, a steady 
| have reigned over France, from Napoleon solemn fellow, who had succeeded as much 
down to Louis Philippe, to the neglect of the in his profession as Keller had failed, he said 
counsels which he (Talleyrand) gave them, one day, “ In opposition to all the laws of 
I 16th. At work till half-past five, when I natural philosophy, you have risen by your 
! dressed for dinner (though not having to gravity , while I have sunk by my levity .” 
i dine till half-past seven), and went to Sheil mentioned to me his intention of 
| Brookes’s to relax over the Sunday news- quoting some time soon in the House, Lord 
| papers. Overtook Sir Robert Peel near Bacon’s praise of Ireland (the passage where 
j White’s, who greeted me most cordially, an allusion to the harp occurs), introducing 
i “Ah, Moore, how do you do? I am so glad it by first quoting some lines of mine to the 
to see you.” Told him that I had called same purpose, and then saying, “ You may 
| upon him last time I was in down, which he object that this comes from a poet and an 
seemed not to have known ; and said that at Irishman ; but I will now produce to you 
any time when he was at home, if I sent in one who is,” &c. &c. 
j my card, he would be most happy to see me. Dined at Murray’s. Company : Dr. and 
Dined at Byng’s, having fixed the day my- Mrs. Somerville, Croker, and Sir David 
self, in order that he might get Fonblanque Wilkie and his sister; the first time of my 
j to meet me. Company: Fonblanque, Sheil, meeting with Croker for many years. Mrs. 

I Lord Ebrington, I*>r<l Clanriearde, and a Somerville, whom I had never before seen 
j German Count (Walstein, I believe). Some so much of, gained upon me exceedingly, 
talk with Fonblanque about his paper, “The So much unpretending womanliness of 
Examiner,” and its deserved success: the manner joined with such rare talont and 
more to be rejoiced at as it told well for the knowledge is, indeed, a combination that 
readers as well as for the writer , the wit cannot be too much admired. * * * 

being of that high kind which required the May 3rd to 10th. From this throughout 
recipient also to be of no ordinary description, the remainder of the month I had neither 
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time, nor indeed much material, for journal 
iaing; every moment being devoted to the 
careful correction of my “Epicurean,” both 
in its prose form, as published, and in the 
poetical shape which it was at first intended 
to wear. Found among my papers a part of 
the latter, viz. a rough copy of a letter from 
| the high priest of Memphis, which I had 
entirely forgotten, but which I have now 
furbished up, and think it one of the best 
things in the heroic metre that I have over 
written. * * * 

June 1st, &c. Having long meditated a 
trip to France with Tom, for the purpose of 
placing him somewhere (not in Paris) wliero 
he may lay in a little French before he em- 
barks in his profession, I wrote to Corry 
about this time, asking him to join us in our 
expedition, which he readily consented to 
do. * * * On the 10th sailed for Bo ulogne, 
and arrived at Paris on the 12th. 

14th. Took Tom to introduce him to 
Chabot, and we were a good deal struck by 
the homeliness of his royal lodgings (up three 
pair of stairs in the Tuilerics), the anus em- 
blazoned here and there on the furniture, 
being the only things that reminded us of 
our being in the dwelling of royalty. Dined 
at Meurice’s, at the tahle-cChotc, and went in 
the evening to the Tuileries. Had three 
tickets admitting six persons among us three, 
but were not aware that they admitted to 
different places. One of the tickets, which 
was of a different colour, being for the roof 
of the Tuileries, from whence the best view 
of the fire-works could be obtained. Had 
to encounter a good deal of confusion in 
going in, from our ignorance of this difference 
in the tickets, and not liking to separate 
myself from Corry, I gave Tom that which 
admitted to the roof, while Corry and I took 
our places in the garden of the Chateau , just 
under the balcony at which Louis Philippe 
and la Famille (as they are called by dis- 
tinction) were seated. Anxious about Tom, 

I again went out, and had to experience 
fresh difficulties in coming back* again, 
during which I was twice irritated into 
speaking angrily to those fierce fellows with 
swords in their hands, who, to do them 
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justice, treated my brutum fulmen very good- 
humouredly and concedingly. Rut there is 
something so humiliating in being pushed 
back, that if there was a whole army of 
them, I could not refrain from speaking my 
mind to them as I did then. The fire- 
works beautiful ; and what with the flowers, 
the moonlight, the gay dresses of the women 
seated around, and tho sweet airs played by 
the military band, I thought it all very 
delightful, but, like all other very delightful 
things, sad and affecting. (The Marseillais* 
Hymn was among the airs they played. 
Nor was it the least touching part of the 
whole spectacle to see that poor Louis 
1’hilippe, whom, when I was last in France, 

I left living happily and comfortably with lift 
family, like an English gentleman in the 
country — the ladies all at their work-table 
in the evening, and the children brought in 
to play with their hoops about the room ; — 
to see him now placed in so very different a 
situation, not knowing from minute to 
minute whether the assassin’s aim was not 
levelled at him, and obliged to rise and 
mako obeisance to a set of gazers whom h9 
must both fear and despise, whenever any 
one of them chooses to greet him with a 
half-ironical cheer. It seemed to mo, in 
general, indeed, the voice of a child that 
began the feeble Vive le Roi,” with which 
he was greeted. From our position we could 
not see any of the fire-works but those which 
rose into the air (whereat Corry grumbled 
like a great school-boy ) ; but these were well 
worth seeing, particularly a small balloon, 
which occasionally detached from itself, as 
it rose, other bodies, or offsets as it were of 
light, without losing its own lustre,* and 
the last grand bouquet , which exceeded all 
that I had ever before seen in the pyro- 
technic line. Rejoined by Tom, who had 
seen the whole perfectly and was in ec- 
stasies. 

24th. Went to Madame de Flahaut, 
whom I found sitting in the garden with 
her beautiful daughter (a beauty which 
struck me to be as pleasing as it was bril- 
liant), and Lord Sandwich and another 
young man along with them. Have seen 
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do hotel so handsome as theirs in Paris. 
Sat for some time, and regretted very much 
not seeing Flahaut, who is among the few 
men I like as well as admire . 

25th. A visit, during breakfast, from M. 
B., whom I did not at first recollect, but 
found out afterwards that I had known him 
when formerly at Paris, though his reputa- 
tion as a writer has been, I believe, chiefly 
acquired since. 

J uly 1st. A visit from Wright, bringing 
with him, to introduce to me, a very clever 
and amiable-mannered man, M. Bertrand, a 
| Professor of Greek literature in the Uni- 
' versity of Paris, and a great admirer, as I 
soon discovered, of my poetry. Has trans- 
lated several of the “ Irish Melodies,” and 
told me himself that it was my poetry first 
won him into the study of English. A good 
deal of conversation, during which ho ex- 
plained to mo the nature of the professor- 
ships and colleges through France. After 
he had gone Rothe came, and wo walked 
out together. Had not gone very far when 
Wright came running breathless after us, to 
say that M. Bertrand would, he believed, 
take Tom. Went with him to that gentle- 
man’s house, and found both him and his 
wife (who is much older than himself) very 
kind and amiable on the subject. From 
what I had heard Rothe and others say of 
him, was of course very anxious to secure 
so good a position for Tom ; and, to my 
great joy, now found that there was no diffi- 
culty in the matter j he himself appearing 
to be quite as much pleased with the office, 
as I was at his accepting it. Was going, he 
told me, to his country-seat in a month or 
so, and would take Tom with him. In the 
meantime, would have a room prepared for 
him at his house in Caen. Asked about 
Tom’s Greek studies, but I told him that 
my chief object for him now was French 
and French literature. On my coming to 
speak of terms, he assured me that that was 
the last consideration with him;, and that he 
was chiefly actuated by the pleasure of being 
I able to do anything that would show his 
respect and admiration for me. It would be 
far more agreeable, he added, to leave the 


settlement of terms to some third person; 
and, on my mentioning Rothe, said, that 
most willingly would he leave the whole 
matter to him. Drove out afterwards with 
the General*, who expressed great delight 
at my good fortune in this arrangement; 
only regretting it, ho said, for one reason, 
which was, that his brother and himself had 
made up their minds to offer Tom a recep- 
tion in their house. Had begged of Rothe 
to settle the terms with Bertrand, but 
Wright had been beforehand with him; and 
it appeared that from 100 to 120 francs a 
month was all that he would require. 

3rd. In his view of Irish politics the 
Corbet of 1837 is, ns might be expected, 
very different from him of 1798. Consider- 
ing division to be a source of weakness to 
both countries, he is so far now from wish- 
ing to see Ireland severed from England 
that he considers their union in support of 
good government and free institutions to be 
essential, not only to their own well doing, 
but also most important, as an example, to 
all Europe. Ought to have mentioned, 
with respect to Corbet’s escape from 
Kilmainham, that he referred to the account 
given of it in Lady Morgan’s O’Brians and 
O’Flahertys, as remarkably accurate in most 
of the particulars. 

7th. After a smooth passage of fourteen 
hours, arrived at Southampton. Walked 
about a little with Wilder, and, after break- 
fasting, set off in the coach for Bath, where 
I dined most heartily and EnglisMy at the 
White Hart ; and then proceeded in a fly 
to Sloperton, where I arrived between eight 
and nine in the evening. 

23rd. An official letter from the Horse 
Guards, acquainting me, that, on my lodging 
the sum of 450/. in the hands of Cox, Green- 
wood, & Co., Lord Hill will submit my son’s 
name to the Queen for the purchase of an 
ensigncy in the 22nd Foot. 

30th. Received the following letter from 
Lord Fitzroy: — “My dear Sir. I have 
communicated your letter of the 25th to 
Lord Hill, who desires me to say that he 
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will give your son six months’ leave of ab- 
sence from the time of his being gazetted j 
but if you should think that insufficient, he 
considers that it would be better to decline 
the commission in the 22nd, with the under- 
standing that your son is to be provided for 
as soon as ho is ready. Probably, however, 
lea vo of six months is all you require. Very 
faithfully yours,” &c. &c. 

31st. * * * Looking back over the 

journal of my French tour, I find, in Buchon’s 
note accompanying the letters of introduction 
ho sent me, he says : u Yotre fils trouvera 

en France une large d’affection ; je 

vous assure ce n’est qu’une faible marque 
do la reconnoissance due aux nobles et 
potStiques inspirations de son p&re. Le nom 
cle Moore s’est naturalist Fra^ais, par rad- 
miration que nous avons non soulement pour 
ce qu’il a tcrit, rnais pour ce qu’il a voulu. 
Son caractere et son talent out ttt adopts 
par nous, comme une gloire universelle. La 
langue est la forme, la penste est le fond qui 
appartient aux homines tminens de tous les 
pays. Votre admirateur et ami, S. A. C. 
Ruction.” * * * 

August 6th. Breakfasted with Rogers, 
to meet the Americans. Conversation turned 
(curiously enough before the son of Hamil- 
ton, though none of us seemed to have 
thought of this at the time,) upon the preva- 
lence of duelling in America ; and Hamilton 
told some strange stories on the subject. 

* * * Mr. Hamilton said that there 
was no longer any doubt of his father’s hav- 
ing been the writer of almost all Washing- 
ton’s addresses. Gave me an autograph 
letter of Washington’s to his father, which 
tends a good deal to confirm this fact. 
Among the autographs he showed me were 
some of Jefferson’s, and I was not displeased 
to see in them a frequency of my own trick 
of erasures and corrections. J efferson always 
opposed to Washington ; being always an 
advocate for French predominance in their 
councils. 

7th. Breakfasted at home, and was at 
the Council Office by ten, where I was 
joined soon after by Mr. Lemon. Looked 
over the indexes of the papers with him, 
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and found him in every respect the man for 
my purpose ; being not only versed in the 
subject, but nlso most readily disposed to 
assist me in any way most useful to me. 
Explained to him how I was situated with 
respect to my History, being now more than 
ever aware that in less than two volumes 
more I should not bo able to do justice to 
my subject, and yet from tho inadequate | 
pay I receive for my labour (compared with j 
what I should make by employing myself j 
otherwise), being unwilling to expend so 1 
much of my time unprofitably. Ho re- j 
marked that nothing, unluckily, was more j 
common than to see historical works which j 
had been commenced, and continued to a j 
certain extent with most exemplary care- ; 
fulness, then begin to show signs of relax- ' 
ation and haste, and at last hurry on to the | 
end in the most careless and clumsy manner. ! 
Gave, as an instance, Turner’s “History of j 
Henry the Eighth,” in which a small part 
of Henry’s reign occupies the great bulk of 
the work, while the remainder is dispatched 
in a few pages. Must see how far this is the 
case. * * * 

8th. Dined with Rogers to go to the 
Opera. Party at dinner : Wordsworth and 
Miss Rogers. A good deal from Wordsworth 
about his continental tour. In talking of 
travelling in England, said that he used 
always to travel on the top of the coach, and 
still prefers it. Has got at different times 
subjects for poems by travelling thus. A 
story he has told in verse (which I have 
never seen) of two brothers parting on the 
top of a hill (to go to different regions of the 
globe), and walking silently down the oppo- 
site sides of the hill, was, he said, communi- 
cated to him by a fellow traveller outside a 
coach. Also another story about a peat hill 
which had been preserved with great care, 
by a fond father, after the death of the youth 
who had heaped it up. 

10th. Dinner at Rogers’s. Almost over 
when I arrived. Company: Wordsworth, 
Landseer, Taylor, and Miss R. A good 
deal of talk about Campbell’s poetiy, which 
they wore all much disposed to carp at and 
depreciate, more particularly Wordsworth. 
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I remarked that Campbell’s lesser poems, 
his sea odes, &e., bid far more fair, I thought, 
for immortality than almost any of the lyrics 
of the present day ,* on which they all began 
to pick holes in some of the most beautiful 
of these tilings. t€ Every sod beneath their 
feet shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.”* A sod 
being a sepulchre ! (this, perhaps, is open to 
objection). The “ meteor iiag braving the 
battle and the breeze ,” another of the things 
they objected to. Then his “ angels’ visits, 
few and far between,” was borrowed from 
Blair, who says : 

“ Or, if it did, its visits, 

Like those of angels, short and far between.” 

Taylor remarked that 11 The coming events 
cast their shadows before ” was also 
borrowed, but did not so well make out his 
case. " Iberian were his boots,” another of 
the blots they hit: altogether very perverse 
industry. 

In talking of letter- writing this evening, 
and referring to what Tucker has told of 
JelFerson’s sacrifice of his time to corre- 
spondence, Wordsworth said that for his 
own part, such was his horror of having his 
letters preserved, that in order to guard 
against it, he always took pains to make 
them as bad and dull as possible. 

12th. Rogers showed me some verses of 
his own upon youth, the last, he said, he 
had ever written or should write. Said he 
could cry over them all day, and was very 
near bursting into tears while he spoke. 
Part of the feeling in them consists in sadly 
anticipating all that youth has before it in 
life, of wrong as well as of suffering $ of 
wrong that will he regretted in after days. 

September 2nd to 4th. Received a note 
from Lord Holland, announcing that his 
present of Bayle was on its way down by 
the waggon. The note was accompanied by 
an amusing string of rhymes full of fim and 
pun, d la Swift; and the next day’s post 
brought me what he calls Editio auctior et 
emendatior of the same, which I shall here 
transcribe. 


“Dm Moork, — 

Neither poet nor scholar can fail 
To be pleased with the critic I send you, — ’tis Bayle. 
At leisure, or working, in sickness, or hale, 

One can ever find something to suit one in Bayle. 
Would you argue w r ith fools who your verses assail ? 
Why here’s logic and learning supplied you by 
Bayle. 

Indeed as a merchant would speak of a sale, 

Of the articles asked for, I forward a Bayle * 

But should you, in your turn, have a fancy to rail. 
Let me tell you there’s store of good blackguard in 
Bayle: 

And although they for libel might throw you in 

Pray what would release you so quickly as Bayle 9 f 
Your muse has a knack at an amorous tale, — 

I)o von want one to versify? turn to your Bayle. 
Nay, more — when at sea, in a boisterous gale 
I’ll make you acknowledge there’s service in Bayle ; 
For, if water be filling the boat where you sail. 

I’ll be bound you'll cry lustily, ‘bail, my lads, 
Bayle' J 

A mere correspondent may trust to the mail, 

But your true man of letters relies oil his Bayle. 

So much knowledge in wholesale, and wit in retail^ 
(Tlio* you’ve plenty already) greet kindly in Bayle 

“Holland House, 3rd Sept.” 

9th and 10th. Perceive, on looking back, 
that while I have ‘noted down trivial and 
ordinary occurrences, I havo mado no me- 
morandum of a loss which will bo long felt 
at Sloperton — the death of poor Fielding, 
one of our kindest and most amiable friends. 
His sufferings were so long and so hopeless, 
that his death, at last, (Sept. 2.) came as a 
relief both to himself and to all who felt for 
him. Received a letter from Talbot, in- 
forming me that the funeral is to take place 
next Friday, and that Lord Valletort and 
George Montgomerie are to attend. 

15th. Drove in the pony carriage to 
Lacock, twelve being the hour appointed for 
the funeral. Found there the persons I 
have already mentioned, and also one of the 
Audreys. Tlio whole ceremony most pain- 
ful, though the fortn and manner of it were 
as simple and as worthy of the man as could 
be desired. We followed the coffin on foot 
through the pleasure-grounds and the garden 


* I hnve heard that the word was originally 
cemetery.” — J. R. 


* Aliter, bale. 

J Aliter etiam, bail 


f Aliter, bail. 
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(which were then looking in their highest 
beaut/; without tin/ crowd of gazers to dis- 
turb or distract us; and the funeral service 
was read touchingly and impressively by 
Paley. It was poor Fielding’s wish (ex- 
pressed some years ago, it seems,) that his 
coffin should bo made of the oak of an old 
man-of-war; and Talbot, on applying to the 
Admiralty, got some of the same wood of 
which Nelson’s coffin was made. After 
luncheon walked home, Talbot and Mont- 
gomerie accompanying mo a great part of 
the way. Besides the loss of poor Fielding, 
I have had some other losses lately, not 
touching me near so closely, but which, 
combined with his, comprise all that is 
meant by events that “ come home to the 
business and bosoms of men ; ” for whilo he 
came under the latter description, my good 
old partner of the Row, Rees, who lias also 
died lately, may bo classed among those 
business ties, the breaking of which by death 
cannot but be felt solemnly, if not deeply. 
Poor young Macrone, too, whose death, 
however, did not take me by surprise, as I 
saw, when I last parted from him, that lie 
was not long for this world. 

16th. * * # It was mentioned by 
Joy that Sir William Scott, to save the 
legacy duty, made over the 20,000/. he in- 
tended for his son William during his life- 
time; but William, who died before his 
father, made a will, leaving this sum back 
again, so that Sir William did not escape 
the duty after all. And now a question has 
arisen out of this complex transaction whether 
Lady Sidmouth (to whom the sum was be- 
queathed by Sir William) can establish her 
claim to it ; adding one more instance to the 
many already extant, of great lawyers com- 
mitting blunders in the management of their 


pure writers of English as Swift and Gold- 
smith, should have broken out into the 
peculiar style now known by the designation 
of “ Irish y ” Something called my attention 
away, or I should have asked him why he 
left out such additional examples as Bishop 
Berkeley, Burke, and Sheridan P 
24th. Bentley and Moran to breakfast. 
Bentley full of impatience and ardour for 
something of mine to publish, — a light 
Eastern tale, in three volumes. Scene, Cir- 
cassia ; events, founded on the struggle of 
that people against Russia, and price 1500/., 
with two-thirds of the copyright my own. 
After we had lunched I walked them over 
to Spye Park, tho day being delicious. 
Bentley had now started on another scent 
— the edition of my poetical works, which, 
after telling him the difficulties that at 
present beset the plan, I confessed to him 
was ono I had so much at heart, that whoever 
would enable me to accomplish it should 
have my best wishes and co-operation, even 
though I myself should not gain a penny by 
it. I then told him the state of my poetical 
copyrights ; u Lalla Kookh ” and u The 
Melodies” being in the hands respectively 
of the Longmans and Mrs. Power, and the j 
rest all my own, those of Carpenter having 
now returned to me. Was amused with 
the sanguineness with which, on hearing 
this (not having before known that so much 
of the property was my own), he seemed to 
consider the whole thing as settled !, or, at 
least, settle-able without any difficulty. He 
would see Mrs. Power and the Longmans 
on the subject , and had little doubt of bring - 
ing them round to his terms. Told him 
(while doubtfully shaking my head at all 
this confidence of his) how sanguine I had 
found men of business in such 


rJsifr. f 4 -» ~ »- — * 

7 to f in my dealings with thorn, been obliged to 
take the business line , and to repress as 
much as I could their “ gay soarings.” On 
more than one occasion have I endeavoured 
to keep the Longmans within bounds, as to 
the number of copies in an edition, when 
the event has proved that I was right not 
they. The imaginations, indeed, of some of 


congratulate himself “on escaping /[ as he 
said , 11 from the perplexities of land to tho 
pure Three per cents.” 

17th. Took a long walk with Lord L. 
and the Codringtons. In the course of con- 
versation, Milman asked how happened it 
that the Irish, after having produced such 
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your matter-of-fact men (as they are called 
heat those of us poets hollow. 

October 12th. A visit from Lord John, 
who arrived yesterday at Bowood, and 
walked over to see Bessy this morning. 
Sat with us for some time, and then he and 
I sauntered on together to Bowood, where 
I had promised to dine to meet him and 
Lord Melbourne. Nobody at dinner but 
Lord Melbourne, the John Russells, and a 
young Lady Strangeways, very pretty. In 
talking of Chateaubriand, and of his having 
got deaf lately, Lord Lansdowne quoted 
Talleyrand’s saying of him that “ II sc emit 
soar (l 2 >arcequ'il n’ attend plus parler de lui ” 
In talking of Windsor, Lady Lansdowne 
objected to the number of dirty houses that 
come up quite close to the Castle. This 
Lord John said ho liked ; it was feudal, and 
he preferred it much to the insulation of the 
great houses of the present day. Was at 
lirst inclined to agree with him, but on re- 
collecting the dependence implied by this 
juxtaposition of the great and small, re- 
tracted my concurrence, and was all for the 
stand-off system of Lady Lansdowne ; each 
rank in its own station. To ho sure, it 
might have been retorted upon me, that my 
own social position is little better than a 
liut placed cheek by jowl with palaces ; and 
not a bad neighboured either, do I find it. 

16th. A note from Lady Elizabeth to 
Bessy, saying how much good she had done 
her, and begging of her to come again to 
Lacock during my absence at Bowood. Poor 
Bessy, rather fearing a repetition of the pain- 
ful scene of Saturday, but still felt that she 
could not refuse, and promised to come to- 
morrow. To Bowood to dinner; the party 
increased by the addition of Lord Suffolk and 
his daughter, Lord Glenelg, Sydney Smith, 
and the Rogerses. Much amusement ex- 
cited by the article in “The Spectator” 
newspaper about the “conclave” assembled 
at Bowood. “At the Bowood meeting of 
Ministers,” says the journalist, “it is not 
credible that any consideration of what is 
due to the people of England, of what they 
require and deserve, will clash for an instant 
with the main object of securing office for as 


many Whig lords and gentlemen as possible.’ 
Had this sour-cront politician been present 
at our dinner-party, he would have seen that 
one main object of Ministers was certainly 
laughter and good cheer; and that while the 
Bowood cook took care of this latter branch 
of policy, Sydney Smith administered amply 
to the other. Talking of proverbs after din- 
ner, Lord John mentioned his own definition 
of a proverb: “The wit of one, the wisdom 
of many,” which Mackintosh (I think he 
said) quoted in one of his works. Sydney, 
speaking of Mackintosh and his “Memoirs,” 
remarked on the proof they afforded of his 
having been so very honest a politician; the 
more striking, certainly, as there was always 
a sort of tarnish on his name, in this respect, 
which was a good deal perpetuated by Parr’s 
antithetical contrast between him and Quig- 
ley, addressed, it is said, to Mackintosh 
himself, on his saying something in dispa- 
ragement of Quigley. 

17th. Bowles came after breakfast, more 
odd and ridiculous than ever. His delight 
at having been visited yesterday by the 
J Prime Minister and Secretary of State, Lord 
L. having taken them both to Bremhill. 
lie had left his trumpet at home, so that we 
could hardly make him hear, or, indeed, do 
anything with him but laugh. Even when 
he has his trumpet, he always keeps it to his 
ear while he is talking himself, and then 
takes it down when any one else begins to 
talk. To-day he was putting his mouth 
close to my ear, and bellowing away as if I 
was the deaf man, not he. We all pressed 
him to stay to dinner, but in vain; and 
one of his excuses was, “No, not indeed, I 
cannot; I must go hack to Mrs. Moore.” 
Rogers very amusing afterwards about this 
mistake. “It was plain,” he said, “where 
Bowles had been all this time; taking ad- 
vantage of Moore’s absence,” &c. &c. 

18th. Joined Rogers and Sydney in a 
walk before breakfast. Sydney said to me, 
“There are two points in the character of 
our noble host which, I think, must strike 
every one who knows him, and none more 
than yourself. One is, the patriotic feeling 
with which, neither wanting nor liking office 
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(for whatever he might have done formerly, 
j he certainly does not like it now), he yet 
I takes upon himself its trammels for the pub- 
j lie service; and the other is, the gentloman- 
: like spirit and courtesy which unvaryingly 
i pervades his whole manner and conduct, 
j never swerving a single instant from the 
most perfect good-breeding and good nature.” 
To this tribute I most heartily subscribed 
after an acquaintance with the subject of it 
more than thirty years, and a close intimacy 
of more than twenty. 

After breakfast set off to return home, and 
Rogers accompanied mo. Nothing could be 
more agreeable and amiable than he was. 
In talking of his age (he is now some months 
turned seventy-five), he said, "If I was 
asked what ailment I have, I really could 
not say that I have any; ” and yet, so delicate 
was his health up to the age of between 
thirty and forty that it was difficult to keep 
him alivo. We walkod up and down between 
the Sandy Lane Gate and the Caine Road 
three or four times, I still turning back with 
him, and he then retreading his steps with 
me. In the course of our walk he said, “You 
know Mrs. Moore is my almoner.” I antici- 
pated what was coming, and both for Bessy’s 
sake and the poor people’s rejoiced in my 
heart. lie then took out of his pocket five 
sovereigns and gave them to mo for the poor 
of Bromham. One of my embarrassments, 
indeed, during his visit has been the fear lest 
Bessy should thank him for the five pounds 
I brought her in his name, for tho same 
purpose, two or three years sinco. But I 
had taken an opportunity of warning her 
against doing so, saying that it would look 
like asking for more. I now told him the 
circumstance of my having imposed (silence) 
upon her, as just stated, not saying, however, 
that it was in his name I had done so. I 
need not say how great was Bessy’s pleasure 
on my producing this new fund for her old 
women. 

November 1st to 30th. At work busily, 
and with but few interruptions: none, indeed, 
except a visit now and then from young 
Henry Fitzmaurice, who is, I rejoice to say, 
improving in his looks. 


14th to 17th. No change or novelty in 
my mode of existence ; still the same still- 
life picture. It is some comfort, however, 
to find that, while so quiet at home, one has 
still the capability of kicking up a row 
abroad. Witness the “ turn-up ” I was the 
cause of the other night (the 21st) in the 
House of Commons. The subject of debate 
was the Pension List ; and the best mode of 
recording what took place is to insert here 
the scrap from " Tho Times’ ” report of the 
debate : — 

" An hon. member (name unknown, but 
with a strong Irish accent) rose to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a .question. 
He wished to know whether thenamo of ono 
Thomas Moore was in tho list of pensions 
charged on the Civil List (‘ Oh, oh ! ’) ; and, 
if so, whether it was placed there for mak- 
ing luscious ballads for love-sick maidens, or 
for writing lampoons upon George IY. of 
blessed memory. (Cries of ‘Oh, oil!’ and 
great confusion in the house.) 

" Mr. Spring Rice — lam confident that 
tho house, and I am equally persuaded that 
the public, will appreciate the motive SAvhich 
induced the Government to place the name 
of Thomas Moore on the Pension List. 
(Loud Cheers from both sides of the house.) 
By a formal resolution of this house, the 
Ministers of tho day qje authorised to grant 
these pensions as the roward of distinguished 
talent in literature and the arts. From the 
tones of his voice, I suspect that tho hon. 
member who has just put to me this extra- 
ordinary question belongs to the same coun- 
try with myself (‘ Hear,’ and a laugh). I 
believe that there is no other Irishman but 
himself in this house — differing, as many 
of them do, from the political opinions of 
Thomas Moore — who does not feel it to be 
a credit to our common country that the 
name of ‘ one Thomas Moore ’ is on the Pen- 
sion List. (Immense cheering.) For my 
own part, I think that the name of Thomas 
Moore is in itself a credit to the Pension 
List. (General cheering.) I may ask, — 
and, I hope, without offence, — whether it 
was for writing works of a very democratic 
character and tendency that tho name of Dr. 
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Robert Southey is placed on the same Pen- 
sion List with that of Thomas Moore ? The 
names of both those distinguished men are 
on that List, and are on it for the same 
reasons (cheers) ; and I rejoice as heartily 
in seeing the name of Southey there as I do 
in seeing the name of Moore (cheers con- 
tinued). Roth are men of great and im- 
mortal talent. Both have added to the 
literary pleasures and instruction of their 
age and country (vociferous cries of 1 Hear ’) ; 
and I rejoice that both of them have received, 
though from rival administrations, the re- 
! wards to which they are both so fully and so 
justly entitled.” (Cheering from all quarters 
of the House.) 

In reference to the abovo the London 
u Standard ” has the following : — 

11 We observed with regret that a gentle- 
man — we doubt not with the best disposi- 
tion — complained of Mr. Moore’s pension. 
Mr. Moore’s pension is a tribute to genius 
— a testimony to the claims of one who, if 
not the first living poet, is certainly not 
second to any with whom the present gener- 
ation has lived. With. Scott and Southey 
Mr. Moore completes the number of the 
first-class British poets of tho nineteenth 
century, and it is idle to underrate the merit 
of his poetry, because of the direction taken 
by his genius, as was the miserable effort to 
depreciate Scott on account of the lowness 
of the pursuits of his borderers. That Mr. 
Moore has been a political writer, as well as 
a poet, ought to be the last reason for ob- 
jecting to tho reward of his political (?) 
merits in a free country. Alas! for the 
freedom of Great Britain, when a divorce 
shall be effected between literature and 
politics, — when men of genius or learning 
shall find it injurious to come forward in all 
their power, and, according to their con- 
scientious views, in defence of that consti- 
tution which is tho business of every Briton. 
The deinocratical changes that we have 
lately made are bringing the empire, indeed, 
rapidly enough under the dominion of brute 
ignorance. Let us not accelerate the cala- 
mity by interdicting the arena of politics to 
genius and knowledge. Mr. Moore has 


taken the wrong side; but this matters 
nothing : we are contending for a principle, 
— a principle in which Conservatives are 
much more deeply interested, as a party, 
than any other party can be. Of the party 
that seeks to establish the ascendancy of 
truth and justice, literature is the natural 
ally. It is gratifying to us to bo able to 
add that, his political bias apart, there is 
nothing in Mr. Moore’s character — amiable, 
and honourable, and consistent as it is, — 
which ought to exclude him from the benefit 
of the principle for which we contend.” 

To Thomas Longman , Jun. y Esq. 

Nov. 23rd, 1837. 

Dear Tom, 

With respect to what you say about 
“ Lalla Rookh ” being the “ cream of the 
copyrights,” perhaps it may, in a property 
sense ; but I am strongly inclined to think 
that, iu a race into future times (if anything 
of mine could pretend to such a run), those 
little ponies, the " Melodies,” will beat the 
mare, Lalla, hollow. As to the other things 
being “ unproductive,” why it is to make 
them productive that tho edition is con- 
templated. What have “Madoc,” " Joan of 
Arc,” &c., been producing all this tiino ? 

Yours, my dear Tom, very truly, 

Thomas Mooee. 

December 1st to 12th. Still confined to 
my study and garden, and, as long as I have 
health, not desiring anything better. 

19th to 23rd. Some correspondence with 
the Longmans respecting our projected 
edition of the works. Mrs. Power has asked 
1000/. for the right of publishing the poetry 
of which she holds tho copyright. This the 
Longmans think excessive; and so it pro- 
bably is ; but my dear, generous, and just- 
minded Bessy thinks otherwise ; and (though 
she knows a large outlay in that quarter 
must necessarily trench upon my share of 
the emoluments) hopes most earnestly that 
Mrs. Power will, for the sake of her family, 
refuse to take any less. A u rare bird ” is 
Bess in more ways than one. 

***** 
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a There's a song of the olden time,” which 
1 had not sung before for a long time ; and 
the state of my spirits not being very good, 
the melancholy both of the song and of my 
own voice affected me so much, that before 
I had sung the two first lines I broke out 
into one of those hysterical fits of sobbing, 
which must be as painful to others as they 
are to myself, and was obliged to hurry 
away into the next room, whither I was 
immediately followed both by Lord and 
Lady Lansdowne, and Henry Fitzmaurice. 

[On the 10th of Februaiy, Moore met 
Mr. Luttrell, at breakfast, at Mr. Rogers’s.] 

* * * Talked of Irishmen’s unwill- | 

ingness to pay ready money, their notions 
of the ready being always a bill at sixty-one 
days’ date. Somebody saying that one 
would think eveiy Irishman was bom sixty- 
one days too late, from their being always 
that space of time behind the rest of the 
world ; and Luttrell described the process of 
purchasing a horse between one Irish gentle- 
man and another : “ Price sixty pounds, for 
which you have no occasion to pay down 
cash — only commit your thoughts to paper” 
[During the month of February, Moore’s 
attention was much taken up by his son 
Tom’s preparations to join his regiment, and 
begin his career in life. About the 22nd 
he left Bristol for Cork. The stormy 
weather which followed his departure gave 
causo for fresh anxieties to his fond parents. 
He arrived safely at Cork. A dangerous 
illness of Mrs. Moore, immediately after- 
wards, was the cause of new fears. She 
happily recovered, owing to the attention 
and skill of her physicians.] 

Marcli 0th to 11th. Between my con- 
tinual and anxious watching of my dear 
Bessy’s progress (for such I flatter myself it 
is), and my efforts to work, for which I 
have now more than usual need, from niv 
late expenditure both of time and money, I 


thought 

necessary to insert. What the passage about 
“The Sorcerer Poet” was to which he 
refers, I have not the slightest notion. 

u Sorcerer Poet. — I trust it will not be 
thought necessaxy by one human being for 
me to disclaim any the most distant allusion 
to one consummate master of song, who, if 
in the unthinking gaiety of premature genius, 
he joined the Syrens, has made ample 
amends by a life of the strictest virtuous 
propriety, equally exemplary as the husband, j 
the father, and the man ; and, as far as the 
Muse is concerned, more than ample amends 
by Melodies as sweet as scriptural and s|cred, 
and by weaving a tale indeed of the richest 
Oriental colours, which faithful affection and 
pity’s tear have consecrated to all ages.l 
12th to 31st. Nothing much different to 
add on the subject that now occupies all my 
cares and thoughts — my dearest Bessy’s 
health. The prospect of losing the advan- 
tage of Brabant’s attendance, by his ap- 
proaching departure for the Continent, gives 
me a great deal of uneasiness, though he 
looks upon her as past all danger now, and 
means to leave written instructions for her 
how to act in case any change should occur. 
Nothing ’could be more gratifying than the 
anxiety manifested in all quarters, both 
higli and low, about poor Bessy’s health. 
Every two or three days a messenger comes 
from Bowood, with a supply of ice/ vege- 
tables, and such other things as it is known 
Bessy has been ordered to take. 

April 1st to 3rd. Still the same course 
of life, watching over my dear Bessy’s 
progress — slow, but I trust sure — and 
working in the intervals at my u History.” 
Found one of these mornings some memo- 
randums of my own in pencilling, so very 
nearly effaced, that I think I had better 
copy out whatever is worth preserving of 
them here. They relate, I see, chiefly to 
Petrarch, and must have been collected, I 
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think, for a comparison between him and 
Catullus, which I took as one of my subjects 
while writing for “ The Metropolitan,” but 
made little use of, I believe, in the hasty 
sketch I gave to that periodical. * * * 

The Cynthia of Propertius was accomplished, 
and a poetess. Petrarch’s triflings about 
the laurel. For Laura’s coquetry, see sonetti 
31. 39, 40, 41., canzon. 16. ; and particularly 
sonetto 43., where he describes himself 
baffled when just within reach of his object 
— Trh la spka e la man quel muro b messo. 
See sonetto 60., where he complains that he 
was tired of loving her, at the end of ten 
years. The pretty scene in sonetto 207., 
the old man giving the two roses. The 
beautiful picture in sonetto 189., Dodici 
donne, &c. Her pretty action in sonetto 
219., in putting her hand before his eyos 
when she sees him in a reverie gazing at her. 
The three celebrated canzoni which he him- 
self called “The Three Sisters,” 18, 19, and 
20. The canzoni after her death, allowed to 
have more truth and nature in them than 
those before. Levommi il mio pemiero — 
sonetto 261. See this for her veil, which 
she says she had left on earth. See for his 
trifling decomposition of the name of Laura 
or Laureta into three parts — sonetto 5. In 
his dialogues, Dc Covdemptu Mundi, lie says, 
“ tScio autem quid hie mihi solatii est quod ilia 
mecum senescit . ’ ’ The “ Eveque do Lorn baz 9 ’ 
wrote to Petrarch rallyingly, that all his love 
for Laura was a mere fiction — “Dc lxdc 
autem spirante Laurea cujm forma captus 
videor , manufacta est, et omnia ficta carmina , 
ficta mspiria.” See “Academic des Inscrip- 
tions,” tom. 16. 

4th to 6th. Agreeable accounts from Tom 
from Ireland. His regiment ordered to 
Dublin, which will be very delightful to 
Ellen, and make a great difference in point 
of society to himself. Received one of these 
days the following note from Spring Rice, 
relative to the Pension List Committee: — 
My dear Moore, — Though you could not 
have anticipated any other result, still, as 
committees are strange and unaccountable 
bodies, I think it may be agreeable to you to 
know that your case came on yesterday, and 


was by acclamation confirmed. I think the 
Committee would have increased the grant, 
had it been in their power to do so. Always, 
my dear Moore, 

Very sincerely and faithfully yours, 

T. S. Rice. 

May 1st to 4th. Have fixed my projected 
visit to town for the 17th. 

6th to 13th. On my explaining to Bessy, 
at breakfast one of these mornings, the 
nature of the retrospective clause in the in- 
tended Copyright Bill (which I had but just 
come to understand myself, not having 
troubled my head much with the question), 
she exclaimed, with that directness of aim at 
the true and the just which, in her, is innate ; 
“Why, that’s not honest.” Having to write 
to the Longmans the same day, I mentioned 
this circumstance just as I have here stated 
it, adding, “As for me, I, of course, shook 
my head and said nothing, being an author.” 

19th. In London. Breakfasted with 
Rogers to meet Ratcliffe and Young the 
uctor. Story of the lady who wrote to 
Talleyrand informing him, in high-flown 
terms of grief, of the death of her husband, 
and expecting an eloquent letter of condo- 
lence in return; his answer only, “Hulas, 
Madame. Votre affection^, &c., Talleyrand.” 
In less than a year, another letter from the 
same lady, informed him of her having 
married again; to which he returned an 
answer in the same laconic style: — “Oh, 
oh, Madame 1 Yotre affection^*, &c., Talley- 
rand.” In talking of office and its routine 
business, a great deal of which does itself, 
Kogors mentioned, Lord North’s illustration 
of this fact by a sign at Charing Cross of a 
black man turning a wheel. “ People stare 
at this,” said Lord North, “thinking that 
the black man turns the wheel, whereas it 
is the wheel that turns the black man.” 

20th. W ent to breakfast with Lord J ohn. 
Found him alone. Longman had called 
upon him, he told me, on the subject of the 
Copyright Bill, and had shown him my let- 
ter, the whole of which Lord John had read. 
So much for private correspondence with 
one’s publisher. In the course of our con- 
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versation lie referred to my praise of the aris- 
tocracy at the Bristol dinner, and said he 
had often since thought of my courage in 
venturing it. Spoke of the tendency of the 
world now to Americanise in everything; in 
the forms of government, in literature, in the 
tone of society, &c. The remark, I fear, but 
too just. Talked of Bulwer’s “Athens,” and 
said he found it interesting. Apropos of 
Americanising, I remarked what an instance 
“Athens” was of the fact, that it is the fexo 
who have hitherto taught and given the tone 
to the world. Wliat a light surrounds that 
small spot still 1 It is the U ttoWoi that will 
again reduce the world to barbarism * * 

******* 

* * Talking of Sydney’s last letter, 

which is making such a noise, I said that I 
had as yet read only the memorable note, 
but had heard that, after having, in that 
note glorified him (Lord John) at the ex- 
pense of all his colleagues, Sydney had, at 
the end, thrown him overboard as well as 
the rest. “lie has” answered Lord John, 
in his quiet way, rubbing the back of his 
head. lie was, however, animated and ear- 
nest in condemning the manner in which 
Sydney had treated Lord Melbourne; “affect- 
ing,” as he said, “to underrate Melbourne.” 

22nd. Breakfasted at Milnes’, and met 
rather a remarkable party, consisting of 
Savage Landor and Carlyle (neither of whom 
I had ever seen before), Robinson, Rogers, 
and Rice. Savage Landor a very different 
sort of person from what I had expected to 
find him; I found in him all the air and 
laugh of a hearty country gentleman, a pros 
rejoui ; and whereas his writings had given 
me rather a disrelish to the man, I shall 
tako more readily now to his writings from 
having seen the man. 

23rd. Dined at Lansdowne House : a grand 
dinner to the Duke of Sussex, and a very 
splendid thing it was in every respect. 
Company, besides the Duke of Sussex and 
Lady Cecilia, the Duke and Duchess of 
Cleveland, Duke and Duchess of Somerset, 
Lord and Lady Minto, Lord and Lady 
Breadalbane, Lord Camperdown, Lord J ohn 
Russell, and plain Mister Moore. Sat next j 


Lord John. The Duke of Sussex, on coming 
in, exclaimed, as usual, “Ah, Tommy!” and 
called me to account for not having been to 
see him, but I told him I had. In the course 
of dinner, taking wine with different people, 
and lumping three or four together at a time, 
in order to diffuse the compliment, he cried 
out, on proposing wine to some at our part of 
the table, “Lord Minto, Lord John, and, last 
not least, Tommy 1 ” On which Lord John said 
gravely, in an under voice, “Last and least;” 
thus putting in his claim, as I told him, for 
the small modicum of superiority he has over 
me in that respect; whereat he gave one of 
his veiy agreeable and playful laughs. 

2Gth. Lady having just received a 

letter from Paris giving an account of Talley- 
rand’s death, gave me the note paper sheets 
of tho letter to read, according as she read 
them herself. The account curious, and well 
given. The management of the archbishop^ 
in leaving the wholo conduct of tho death- 
bed scene to an abbd, who intermediated, and 
the evident anxiety of to give as ortho- 

dox an air to the whole transaction as was 
possible, all vdry amusing. Talleyrand more 
than once said during his dying moments, 
t( La machine den va;” and these words 
were his last. Had received notice in the 
course of the day, that I must be early in 
attendance at the Freemasons’ Tavern, as 
one of the stewards, to receive the President * 
but found it far more agreeable, of course, to 
go with him, Henry Fitz being also of tho 
party. Immense bustle on our arrival. 
Was invested with my wand as^steward, and 
all made our way to tho head table, the room 
being already crowded. Got seated between 
Bulwer and Wyse, within two or three of 
Lord L., and opposite me sat Sir Hams 
Nicolas with his flaming star (being 
Guelph), whose book of the Privy Council I 
had lately been studying. Tho whole pro- 
ceedings of the day interesting, and to me, 
in an almost overwhelming degree, flattering 
and gratifying. Lord Lansdowne, by gene- 
ral admission, a most admirable chairman; 
more particularly for such a purpose, his fecl- 

* Of the Literary Fund. 
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ings and taste being, I think (whatever his 
ambition might once have been), far more 
towards literature than politics. 

28th. A note from Mrs. Smith to say, 
that Sydney would take me to the Longmans 
to-day, if I liked. On our way to Hampstead, 
Sydney talked of his “ Letter,” rather nerv- 
ously, as I thought. Forget whether I have 
mentioned Luttrell’s saying to me the other 
day, “ Well, my dear Moore, could you have 
conceived any man taking such pains to upset 
a brilliant position in society as Sydney has 
been taking lately ? ” In the course of our 
talk, Smith mentioned his having received a 
letter lately from Lord Carlisle, in acknow- 
ledgment of a copy of the pamphlet he had 
sent him. Repeated the substance, and, I 
suppose, nearly the words of the letter, which 
ajypeared to me a very polished but pointed 
condemnation of the pamphlet. Lord Car- 
lisle, it is clear, in writing it, felt himself 
bound to express, as politely as possible, what 
he knew to be the opinion of the persons he 
lived with on the subject ; and being himself 
unscathed by the pamphlet, he could of 
course do it with a better grace. This, how- 
ever, Sydney did not seem to me to feel. 
While we were on the subject, I thought it 
my duty, also, to tell him what I thought 
of his attack on Lord John ; his representing 
him to be so totally devoid of feeling as to 
hear with unconcern the loss of the Channel 
fleet, the dying of a man under an operation 
for the stone, &c., &c., through his means. 
This he denied to be the purport or effect of 
the passage in question, which meant merely, 
he contended, that you could not perceive 
by Lord John’s manner that he felt it. In 
the course of our conversation afterwards, he 
happened, in speaking with great bitterness 
of Lord Castiereagh, to say something of his 
indifference to the mischief and ruin he might 
cause by his measures, which amounted in 
purport exactly to the same which he has 
said of Lord John. I therefore instantly 
interrupted him, saying, “ There, that’s pre- 
cisely the impression you produce in your 
character of Lord John.” “ You don’t say 
so ? ” he exclaimed. u I assure you,” I an- 
swered, 11 that such is the way in which it is 


viewed by all whom I have heard speak on 
the subject.” “ Then I must certainly,” he 
said, “ set myself right on that point ,• and 
as there is a new edition just coming out, I 
shall not lose a moment in doing it.” On 
our arrival at Hampstead, he absented him- 
self from the drawing-room for a short time, 
and I found afterwards it was for the purpose 
of making this correction. It is merely a 
short note denying that he meant to impute 
any want of feeling to Lord John. But the 
arrow had already sped, and no one now 
minds the note. 

[On some occasion at this time, not worth 
recording, Mr. Mooife quotes some verses 
from an Epilogue he wrote for the Killarney 
private theatricals, which describe well the 
various uses to which the manager (Mr, 
Corry ) put his friends. 

u Tis said our worthy manager intends 
To help my night , — and lie you know has friend t. 
Friends, did I say ? for fixing friends or parts. 
Engaging actors , or engaging hearts. 

There’s nothing like him l wits, at his request, 

Are changed to fools, and dull dogs learn to jest ; 
Soldiers, for him good 4 trembling cowards ’ make. 
And beaux, turn’d clowns, look ugly for his sake; 
For him e’en lawyers talk, without a fee , 

And I, — oh friendship! — I act tragedy! ”] 

July 7th to 10th. Received a letter from 
my countryman Dillon, of the “ Biblioth&que 
du Roi,” introducing some friends of his, and 
sending me two or three brochures published 
lately Tby Guizot ; of which ho says, “You 
will find them not unworthy of your atten- 
tion, independently of the value you will 
naturally attach to a souvenir from such a 
writer.* M. Guizot has mentioned your 
name to me more than once. He, in com- 
mon with the distinguished portion of his 
countrymen, appreciates fully those talents 
and that sterling patriotism which have 
earned for you the esteem and admiration of 
every dispassionate mind in England.” 

September 1st. Started, in company with 
Hume, for Birmingham and Liverpool by the 
railroad. From this point my journalising 
was not very accurately attended to j the 
whirl of society in which I was kept not 


' Sent to me from Guizot himself. 
TT 
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allowing me to u take note of time,” — I 
will not add “ save by its loss,” — for it was 
anything but lost time to gather such a 
harvest of kindness and welcome as awaited 
me in Ireland at every step. The interrup- 
tions of our journey by the change from rail- 
road to coach, and from coach back again 
to railroad, by no means agreeable. On our 
arrival at Vauxhall, too (near Birmingham), 
where the train stopped, the whole scene 
but too strikingly bore out the notion of 
those who see a tendency to Americanise in 
the whole course of the world at present. 
The way in which wo wore trundled out of 
the carriages, like goods, and all huddled 
together in the same room, — the rush up- 
stairs to secure beds, — the common supper- 
room for the whole party, — and the small 
double-bedded room in which Hume and I 
were (to my no small uncomfort) forced to 
pig together, — all struck me as approach- 
ing very fast the sublime of Yankeeism. 

2nd. Took the railroad to Liverpool, and 
| was quite enchanted with the swiftness and 
j ease of our course. There I sat, all the way, 
lolling in a most comfortable arm-chair, and 
writing memorandums in my pocket-book, 
as easily and legibly as I should at my own 
study table, while flying through the air at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour. Did the 
journey in about four hours and twenty 
i minutes, and had but little time to look 
| about us when we found ourselves on board 
the Liverpool packet. * * * 

13th. Roused up about seven from my 
short sleep, by the arrival of Tom, who 
tramped up at once to my bed-room, looking 
very pale and ill. I had not told him of the 
night appointed for Nell’s party, lest he 
should have made on effort to be there by 
starting sooner than the doctor might think 
prudent. Took him after breakfast to Cramp- 
ton, who gave me every hope of his being 
soon brought round again, Went all of us, — 
Nell, Tom, and myself, — to dine with the 
Finlays to-day. In speaking of Irish history, 
it was not ill said by Finlay, “ The lies are 
bad, and the truth still worse.” 

15th. Agreed to dine with Crampton en 
famille , Nobody but his own family j and 


[^Etat. 59. 

a little after eight he and I and Tom pro- 
ceeded to the theatre. Found I was rather 
late. Took my place in front of Nell’s box, 
between two very pretty sultanas she had 
provided for me, Georgiana O’Kelly and Miss 
Burne. The explosion on my appearance 

was tremendous, and when but it will 

savo trouble to insert the “ Morning Re- 
gister’s” account of the whole affair: — 
“Theatre Royal. — Mb. Moore, Sept. 
15th, 1838. On Saturday night our illus- 
trious poet — the true-hearted Irishman — 
had a reception at the theatre such as Irish- 
men are known to give when a heart is in 
every voice. The first piece had concluded 
before the shout of friendly recognition an- 
nounced that the star of the night had ap- 
peared. The audience rose as one man, and 
again and again the long loud cheer swelled 
upon the ear, until the many-mouthed 
monster ceased through very weariness. It 
seemed the madness of joy. The second 
piece was then allowed to proceed, the 
shifting of each scene giving opportunity for 
some word of welcome. When the drop- 
scene fell, the cry for i Three cheers forHhe 
Bard of Erin ! ’ again called up every soul 
present ; hats and handkerchiefs waving in 
one wide sea over tho densely-crowded pit 
and galleries. Mr. Moore, evidently under 
the influence of feelings deeply touched, 
repeatedly rose in acknowledgment of the 
compliment ; and as the applause had been 
frequently renewed, his lips were seen to movo 
in involuntary expression of what he felt. 
A call for silence was then made, upon 
which the poet again rose and bowed, and, 
pointing to the stage, where the curtain had 
been raised, he resumed his seat. But what 
did those present value < Robert Macaire’P — 
it was their illustrious countryman they went 
to see ; and the cordial shout again rose as 
though it never were to v die. There was 
nothing for it but to speak, even if the fixed 
heart had set itself against it : but it was not 
so, and Mr. Moore endeavoured to give utter- 
ance to what he felt in the following terms : — 

“ * Unusual as it is to speak from the boxes 
of a theatre, I really cannot sit any longer 
silent under these repeated demonstrations 
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of cordiality and affection, and therefore 
have nothing for it but to sav, with Mr. 
Muddleworth, in the farce which we have 
just witnessed, “ and now for my oration ” 
(laughter). It would require a voice, I fear, 
of far more compass than I command to 
make myself heard by the numerous kind 
friends who have here assembled to greet 
me, though, had I the voice of Stentor 
himself, combined with the eloquence of 
Demosthenes, or of your own O’Connell (loud 
cheers), I should fail to convey to you a 
hundredth part of what I feel at this great, 
this overpowering kindness : not that I 
pretend to consider myself as wholly un- 
worthy of such a reception — for that would 
be to do injustice to you , my kind friends, 
as well as to myself. No: you have had 
in other times, and you have still, far 
more able and eloquent champions of your 
cause (“ no, no,” and loud cheers). But, as 
the humble interpreter of those deep and 
passionate feelings — those proud, though me- 
lancholy, aspirations which breathe through- 
out our own undying songs — as the humble 
medium through which that voice of song 
and sorrow has been heard on other shores, 
awakening the sympathy of every people by 
whom the same wrongs, the same yeanlings 
! for freedom are felt — in this respect I cannot 
but flatter myself that I am not wholly 
unworthy of your favour (enthusiastic cheer- 
ing). It may be in the recollection of most 
of my hearers, that, in one of the earliest of 
those songs, I myself foresaw and foretold 
the sort of echo they would awaken in other 
lands : — 

w The stranger shall hear our lament on his plains, 
The song of our harp shall be sent o’er the deep. ” 

(Loud cheers.) This prediction I have lived 
to see accomplished — the stranger has heard 
our lament on his plains —the song of our harp 
has been sent o’er the deep — and wherever 
oppression is struggled against, or liberty 
cherished, there the strains of Ireland are 
welcomed as the language native to such 
feelings. It is a striking fact that on the 
banks of the Vistula the “Irish Melodies” 
have been translated in a Polish sense, and 


are adopted by that wronged and gallant 
people as expressive of their own disastrous 
fate (loud cheers). Not to trespass any 
longer on your attention (hear and cheers), 
I shall only add, that there exists no title of 
honour or distinction to which I could attach 
half so much value, or feel half so anxious 
to retain unforfeited through life, as that of 
being called your poet — the poet of the 
people of Ireland.’ (Enthusiastic cheering.) 

“ This brief address, which was repeatedly 
broken in upon by hearty cheers, was follow- 
ed by tremendous applause. We do not 
speak of the performance of the dramatic 
corps ; for, as wo have already said, their 
doings had little to do with the attraction 
of the night.” 

17th. Went with a party, consisting of 
Mrs. Fitzsirnon (O’Connell’s daughter), and 
some others, to see the National School in 
Marlborough Street, and was much pleased 
particularly with tho infant part of it, which 
we found in the playground, and certainly 
never before saw so many happy, pretty, 
and picturesque urchins assembled together. 
Went to dine, Tom and myself, with Lord 
Morpeth, and had rather a whimsical ad- 
venture. In going out to the Park I have 
generally used one of those cabs (or shander- 
adans , as they call them) which my sister 
recommended me, driven by an odd fellow 
named Ennis, and thinking it was he who 
had driven me the last time I went to Lord 
Morpeth’s, I merely said now at starting, 
“Go to the same place you took mo to the 
other evening.” The length of the avenue 
to tho house rather struck me, and when we 
arrived and were told they had gone to 
dinner, some mention of “ the groom of the 
chamber,” &c., made a sort of passing im- 
pression upon me, which, instead of startling, 
produced insensibly, I suppose, that change 
in all my associations which prepared me 
(so otherwise unaccountably) for what fol- 
lowed. After a little delay we were ushered 
into — the Lord-Lieutenant’s dining-room, 
where only himself, Lady Normanby, and 
the aides-de-camp were seated at their family 
dinner, and it was only by taking close order 
they yyeie able to make room among them 
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for Tom and myself. To Lord Normanby 
there was j ust sufficient, in the general invita- 
tion he had given me for any day , to prevent 
bis being greatly surprised at my present 
intrusion; but my bringing my son also 
must have appeared to him a somewhat 
strong measure. Nothing, however, could 
be more kind than our reception by the 
whole party, and I was helped to soup and 
had finished it before the actual fact of what I 
had done and where I was flashed upon my 
mind. “ Good God!” I exclaimed, “what 
a mistake I have committed ! ” “ What ! ” 
said Lord Normanby, laughing, and at once 
seeing the whole fact of the case, i( were you 


to have dined with Morpeth ? That’s excel- 24th. Omitted to mention my going to 
lent. Now we have you we’ll keep you.” see the u Black Book” of Christ Church 
Upon which he instantly ordered the aide-de- [Dublin], under the auspices of the Bishop 
I camp to send a messenger to Morpeth’s to of Kildare (a fine old man), who was re- 
say, u We have stopped Mr. Moore on the markably kind to me, and wanted me to dine 
way.” The dinner very agreeable, but soon with him to meet Lady Stuart and her hand- 
) after we had retired to the drawing-room, some daughter, but I was unluckily engaged. 
/I said, “Well, aii this is very delightful bo j Went with him to Kirk's, to see his bust, j 
/fhr/ but I really must now go to the ny/it j my shanderadnn being our conveyance. Only / 


ing, and was most glad to get away from 
them to ipy berth, which, through the kind- 
ness of the captain (Emerson), was in his 
own cabin. But I had hardly shut the door, 
feeling very qualmish, and most glad to have 
got over this osculatory operation, when 
there came a gentle tap at the door, and an 
elderly lady made her appearance, who said 
that having heard of all that had been going 
on, she could not rest easy without being 
also kissed as well as the rest. So, in the 
most respectful manner possible, I complied I 
with the lady’s request, and then betook | 

myself with a heaving stomach to my berth. 

# # # 


place upon which Lord iV. very kindly 
ordered one of his carriages to take me to 
Morpeth’s, but it turned out that my own 
shandoradan had waited for mo, so off Tom 
and I set in it for the Secretary’s, where we 
found a very large party, and I sung away 
for them at the rate of a dozen songs per 
hour, to make up for my default. 

22nd. The day not very favourable for 
our passage home; but I cannot expect to 
be lucky in everything. Encountered an 
odd scene on going on board. The packet 
was full of people coming to see friends 
off, and among others was a party of ladies 
who, I should think, had dined on board, 
and who, on my being made known to 
them, almost devoured me with kindness, 
and at length proceeded so far as to insist on 
each of them kissing me. At this time I 
was beginning to feel the first rudiments of 
coming sickness and the effort to respond to 
all this enthusiasm, in such a state of stomach, 
was not a little awkward and trying. How- 
ever I kissed the whole party (about five, I 
think,) in succession, two or three of them 
being, for my comfort, young and good-look- 


/ think! Tom Moore and a bishop cheek by j 
jowl in a cab f 

It was Billy Murphy, I believe, who, fresh 
from reading my “ Captain Rock,” said to 
Corry, with the tears running down his ! 
cheeks “ Oh, it’s a beautiful book ; I never 
before knew how ill-used we are.” * * * 

I forget whether I have mentioned the re- 
collections that gradually came over me, at 
Lord Morpeth’s table, the day Lord Lans- 
downe and myself dined quietly with him to 
go to the theatre. I had remarked, in the 
course of conversation, that it was a signifi- 
cant proof of the politics that had prevailed 
in the Castle during my lifetime, that I was 
but once before a guest in that house. 
When I came to recollect, however, it turned 
out, that in the one instance which I had 
then called to mind, Sir Henry Hardinge had 
been my host, and that I had dined (whether 
at the Castle or Park, I now forget,) both 
with Elliot and (never-to-be-forgotten day) 
with Sir Arthur Wellesley. I say never to 
be forgotten, because on that day the con- 
versation happening to turn upon my poor 
friend Emmett, I was afforded an opportunity 
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within those memorable walls of speaking of mind from the steady pursuit of the profes- 


him as he deserved, and with Sir Arthur 
Wellesley for my most attentive, and ap- 
parently most interested, listener. Such a 
flight of daring at an Irish Secretary’s table 
was, at that time, little less than a portent. 
But the merit was far less in the speaker 
than in the great listener; for even the most 
ordinary of Irish Secretaries could, from his 
very position, have consigned me to silence 
with a look. But I was encouraged by 
the attention of my auditor ; and that very 
night, when undressing for bed, I remember 
saying to myself, u Well, thank God, I have 
lived to pronounce an eulogium upon Robert 
Emmett at the Irish Chief Secretary’s table.” 

October 20th. Went to dine at Bowood. 
Company staying there, my old friends the 
Miss Berrys, Mr. Twopenny, and Henry’s 
quondam tutor, Mr. Pashley. Sung in the 
evening. Miss Berry, as I now found from 
her, was present on that very evening (to 
me long memorable) when I made my first 
appearance as a singer in London. When I 
call it “ first appearance,” I mean before any 
very largo or miscellaneous company. Miss 
Berry's description of the effect I produced 
tallied very much with my own recollections ; 
and she also described (what I did not of 
course myself observe) the sort of con- 
temptuous titter with which the fine gentle- 
men and amateurs round the pianoforte saw 
a little Irish lad led forth to exhibit after 
all the fine singing that had been going on, — 
the changes in their countenances when they 
saw the effect I produced, &c. &c. I don’t 
know whether I may not already have men- 
tioned somewhere, that, on that night, as I 
was leaving the pianoforte, I heard a lady say, 
as I passed her, “And lie’s going to the 
Bar — what a pity ! ’ ’ Old Hammersley h im- 
self, who, it appeared, had also heard her, 
begged me, when I was taking my departure, 
to call upon him in the morning ; and I 
found, on going to him at the time appointed, 
that his object was to express the regret he 
had felt at the foolish speech uttered in my 
hearing by this lady, and to advise me not 
to allow the admiration thus bestowed on 
my musical and poetical talent to divert my 


sion chosen for me. This I always though 
most kind and fatherly in old Hammersley, 
A good deal of talk also with Miss Berry 
about the agreeable times we passed together 
at Tunbridge in 1805-6. Would I had begun 
journalising then l our e ver-memorable party 
consisting of the Dunmores, Lady Donegal 
and sisters, the Duchess of St. Albans, Lady 
Heathcote, Lady Ann Hamilton, with the 
beautiful Susan Beckford (now Duchess 
of Hamilton) under her care, Thomas Hope 
(making assiduous love to Miss Beckford) 
William Spencer, Rogers, Sir Henry Engle- 
field, &c. &c. Miss Berry reminded me of 
several odd incidents of that period. 

N o vember 20th. Dined at Brookes’s alone : 
and having received a message from Drury 
Lane Theatre, to say that if I would come to 
the stage-door there would be a person wait- 
ing to receive me, set off there accordingly 
[to see the lions], and had my choice of private 
boxes given me. In the course of the piece 
was joined by Bunn, and went behind the 
scenes with him, where the mixture of ma- 
terials, both human and bestial, was, to be 
sure, most astounding. In one place was a 
troop of horse from. Astlcy’s, with the riders 
all mounted, and about and among them 
were little children with wings, practising 
their steps, while some maturer nymphs were 
pirouetting, and all looking as grave, — both 
riders, urchins, and nymphs, — as if the des- 
tiny of the world depended upon their several 
operations. A few steps further you came 
upon the lions, which I did rather too closely, 
and was warned off by Bunn. While I stood 
looking at them, there was also another 
gentleman, a grave and respectable looking 
young man, standing with his arms folded, 
and contemplating them in silence, while the 
animals were pacing about their cage with- 
out minding any of us. This, to my surprise, 
(I found from Bunn) was Mr. Van Amburgh, 
their tamer ; and having heard since that he 
is under the impression he will one day or 
other be the victim of one of these animals 
(the lesser lion, I think), I must say that the 
grave earnestness with which he stood silently 
looking at them that night was such as one 
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might expect from a person prepossessed 
with such a notion. 

22nd. Breakfasted at Brookes’s, and from 
thence to the Longmans, calling at Beaufort 
Buildings in my way, to say I should como 
later in the day. The signing and sealing 
of our agreements as to the Edition had 
been lixed to take place to-day. Had an ad- 
vance of 100/. from them. The sum they are 
to give mo for “ The Edition ” 1000/. 1 he 

reading over and signing all the different 
papers took a good deal of time. Dined at 
Murray’s. Company : Lockhart, J am es Smith , 
Murchison, Penn, and some others. Murray 
mentioned to me his having two MS. volumes 
of Captain Morris’s songs sent to him by the 
widow, with a view to publication ; all proper, 
for a wonder. I had not the least notion 
that he had written so many producible 
lyrics. Said that the widow indulged in 
most extravagant notions of what she was to 
make by them; talked of 10,000/.! Asked 
me should I like to look' over them, and I 
said, Yes, very much. 

24th. Started at seven alone, and con- 
tinued so, with but a short interruption all 
the way, having Swift’s “Tale of a Tub,” 
vhich I bought at a stall, for my companion. 
At Caine took a fly and got home to Bess 
rather early. 

Mem. Received, some time this month, 
from my Paris friend, Dillon of the “Biblio- 
theque,” a copy of AT. Thierry’ s “Etudes 
Historiques,” sent me, through his hands, by 
that gentleman (the author of the “His- 
tory of the Norman Conquest”). I had 
seen this work at Millikin’s some years since 
and read the article in it on my “ Melodies,” 
which is very flattering and gratifying. The 
following is a part of Dillon’s note, “ M. 
Thierry handed me a few evenings ago the 
accompanying book, in order that I might 
forward it to you as a faint expression of ad- 
miration for your talents and character. You 
will find these feelings expressed in one or 
two eloquent fragments of the work itself; 
a proof that they are not of recent growth in 
M. Thierry’s bosom. Should you think pro- 
per to acknowledge this little souvenir by a 
letter or line to M. Thierry, he will feel very 


proud of it I am sure, and doubly so were 
you to send him a copy of your 1 Melodies,’ 
which he often speaks of as the source from 
which he derived the purest and best of his 
literary inspirations. I was delighted to see, 
the other day, the reception given you in 
Dublin. The Irish people deserve all that 
zeal and eloquence which you have displayed 
in their behalf. They are a grateful people, 
and a grateful people ought never to be de- 
spaired of,” &c. &c. I of course sent a copy 
of the “ Irish Melodies ” to M. Thierry. 

December 10th. * * * In talking of 

Hume’s charming style, Allen said it was 
curious to trace the gradual formation of it 
(for it was the work of time and elaboration) 
from his earliest essays till it reached the 
point at which we see it in his History. 
Somebody ought to publish an edition of the | 
History, correcting the mistakes. 

17th. Bowles sent me, this morning, a I 
Latin epitaph (ancient, I believe) and his j 
own translation of it, with both of which he 
seems mightily pleased. The original (as 
I well as I can remember) is as follows : 
“Hie jacet Lollius juxta viam, ut diccuit j 
preeterientes , Lotti vale!” 

Translation. 

“ Here Lollius lies, beside the road, 

That they who journey by 
May look upon his last abode, 

And ‘Farewell, Lollius,’ sigh.” 

This last line is as bad as need be, and so 
Lord Holland seemed to think, as well as 
myself. I suggested, as at least a more 
natural translation of it, 

“ And say, * Friend Loll, good bye !’ ” 

Which Lord II. improved infiuitely by 
making it, 

« And say, * Toll Loll, good bye V ” 

Some talk with Lord Holland about 
Morris’s songs, the MS. volumes of which 
Murray sent after me from town. Repeated 
to him the pretty lines: — 

** My muse, too, when her wings are dry, 

No frolic flights will take, 
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liut round the bowl she’ll dip and fly, 

Like swallows round a lake ; ” — 

which he was, of course, pleased with, but 
did not seem to think much of Morris’s 
talent, in general. The following scraps I 
have thought worth transcribing for old re- 
collection’s sake: — 

“Old Horace, when he dipp’d his pen, 

’Twas wine he had resort to ; 

He chose for use Falernian juice, 

As I choose old Oporto. 

“ At every bout an ode came out. 

Yet Bacchus kept him twinkling, 

As well aware more fire was there, 

Which wanted but the sprinkling. 

• • • * * 

“ Then what those think, who water drink, 

Of those old rules of Horace, 

I won’t now show, but thi9 I know, 

His rules do well for Morris.” 

And the following, from his excellent mock 
praises of a country life: — 

“ Where nothing is seen 
But an ass on a common or goose on a green. 

And it’s odds if 3 r ou’re hurt, or in fits tumble down, 
You reach death ere the doctor can reach you from 
town. 

In the country how sprightly our visits we make 
Through ten miles of mud for formality’s sake, 

With the coachman in drink, and the moon in a fog, 
And no thought in your head but a ditch or a bog. 

To look at fine prospects with tears in one’s eyes. 

But a house is much more to my taste than a tree, 
And for groves — oh, a fine grove of chimney* for 
me! 

But in London, thank heaven ! our peace is secure, 
Where for one eye to kill there’s a thousand to cure. 

In town let me live, then, in town let me die, 

For in truth I can’t relish the country, not I ! 

If one must have a villa in summer to dwell. 

Oh give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mall.” 

January 1st, 1839. Tuesday. AtBowood: 
Bessy, Russell, and myself having come here 
on Saturday last. Fine fun for Russell, as 
two of the nights we had Acted Charades, in 
which Charles Fox, Shelburne, and Russell 
were the performers, and yesterday a large 
party went out riding, of which Russell made 
one. Charles gave us his imitations of the 


national singing of different countries, the 
conversations of Hottentots, &c., and the 
whole time lias been very cheerful and amus- 
ing. Yesterday took place the usual dinner 
to the children of Lady L.’s school in the 
conservatory, which was very pretty and in- 
teresting, all the ladies attending upon them, 
and Bessy, of course, quite in her element. 
Our whole visit very agreeable. 

In this month I received from M. Thierry 
the following letter: — 

“ Monsieur, — Rien ne pouvait m’etre 
plus agitable que votre lettre, et le present 
que vous avez eu la bont6 d’y joindre. Je 
suis heureux de tenir de vous ce livre que 
j ’admire et dont je me suis inspire. Yotre 
poesie patriotique me p&rut, il y a bien des 
annSes, non settlement le cri de douleur d’lr- 
lande, mais encore le chant de tristesse de 
tous les peuples opprimds. C’est de la vive 
impression qu’elle fit sur moi apr&s nos dd- 
sastres de 1815, qu’est vonu, en grande 
partie, le sentiment que domino dans 1’IIis- 
toire de la Conquete d’Angleterre. Le livre, 
auquel vous avez la bonttS d’accorder un suf- 
frage qui m’est bien prdcieux vous doit beau- 
coup; etje suis heureux de vous lo dire. On 
en fait en ce moment une Edition plus omde 
et plus correct© que les prdcddentes; per- 
mcttez-moi de vous l’offrir; d&s qu’elle sera 
imprimeo, vous en recevrez un exemplaire. 
Agrdez-le, Monsieur, commo un t^moinage 
de gratitude, et croyez aux sentimens de j 
haute estime et d’admiration avec lesquels j 
j’ai l’hoimeur d’etre,” &c. &c. 

18th, 19th. Received a letter one of these 
days from Mrs. Shelley, who is about to pub- 
lish an edition of Shelley’s works, asking me 
whether I had a copy of his “Queen,” — that 
originally printed for private circulation; as 
she could not procure one, and took for 
granted that I must have been one of those 
persons to whom he presented copies. In 
answering that I was unluckily not one of 
them, I added, in a laughing way, that I had 
never been much in repute with certain great 
guns of Parnassus, such as Wordsworth, 
Southey, her own Shelley, &c. Received 
from her, in consequence, a very kind and 
flattering reply, in which she says, “I cannot 
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help writing* one word to say how mistaken 
you are. Shelley was too true a poet not to 
feel your unrivalled merits, especially in the 
department of poetry peculiarly your own, 
— songs and short poems instinct with the 
intense principle of life and love. Such, 
your unspeakably beautiful poems to Nea; 
such, how many others! One of the first 
things I remember with Shelley was his re- 
peating to me one of your gems with enthu- 
siasm. In short, be assured that as genius is 
the best judge of genius, those poems of yours 
which you yourself would value most, were 
admired by none so much as Shelley. You 
know me far too well not to know I speak 
the exact truth.” 

20th. I am not sure whether I have men- 
tioned that when last in town, I spoke to 
Hobhouse about our little Russell, and his 
wish to become an Indian soldier. Hobhouse 
then said that his cadetships for that year 
had been all given away, but that if (em- 
phatic, as it well might be) his official life 
lasted long enough, my son should not be 
forgotten. I have lately reminded him on 
the subject, and he has most promptly and 
kindly appointed Russell to a cadetship. We 
have accordingly taken him from the Char- 
ter House, and in order to prepare him for 
Addiscombe, have sent him to a preparatory 
school at Edmonton, Dr. Firminger’s. 

February 1st to 3rd. The same monoton- 
ous course of life, which leaves but little for 
journalising. Have again played the same 
trick upon Bessy, with respect to her sup- 
plies for the poor, as I have done more than 
once before, — have confidentially got Boyse 
to send her a five-pound note, as if from 
himself, for the poor of Bromham. It makes 
her happy without the drawback of knowing 
it comes from my small means, and, in the 
way she manages it, does a world of good. 

26th. Bessy and I started for Napier’s, 
on our long-promised visit. Found Roebuck 
with him, whom I was very glad to meet, 
and even more surprised than glad, as no- 
thing could be less like a firebrand than he 
is, his manner and look being particularly 
gentle. But this is frequently the case; my 
poor friend Robert Emmett was as mild and 
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gentle in his manner as any girl. Roebuck 
stayed but a short time, having to return to 
Bath by the boat, which I was sorry for. 

28th. Went shopping, and made a pur- 
chase I have long dreamed of, but could 
never muster up courage enough for the out- 
lay, namely, a fireproof box for valuable 
papere. It cost me, after all, but 5/., and 
the ease of mind it will give me on that score 
is well worth the money. 

March 4th to 7th. Bessy better, thank 
God. From an account of a duel between 
Roebuck and Lord Powerscourt which has 
appeared in the papers, I find it must have 
taken place the very morning after the day 
when we last saw him at Freshford. 

8th, 9th. A letter from Mrs. Napier to 
Bessy, from which it appears that Roebuck 
was on his way to town that Wednesday for 
the purpose of the duel with Lord P., having 
left Mrs. Roebuck under the impression that 
he was to pass the night at Napier’s. I 
must say, with such an affair on his mind, 
the composure and cheerfulness of his con- 
versation and manner was not a little Re- 
markable. 

28th. An amusing letter from Byng, 
telling me one or two ludicrous things which 
have happened lately, evidently, I think 
(though he does not say as much), for the 
purpose of tempting me into squibs thereon. 
The following are extracts from his note: — 
“Are you aware that Grosvenor Square is at 
length completely lighted with gasp Are 
these new lights preparatory to taking office ? 

If you have not already been told, you may 
bo glad to hear that the High Church at 
Oxford having, as you know, acquired an 
enormous subscription to build a temple or 
monument to Cranmer, sought out, and at 
length, as they thought found, the very spot 
where he was buried, and, still more fortu- 
nately, discovered his bones. The bones 
were sent to Professor Buckland, who, having 
examined them, pronounced them to be the 
bones of a cow.” 

April 4th to 7th. Received a letter one 
of these days, at which, on the first glance, 
we were rather alarmed, thinking it was our 
own J. Russell that had met with some 
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accident while at play. It was as follows, 
dated from Ipswich: — “Sir, — Mr. J. Rus- 
sell, while amusing us with his entertain- 
ment here, a short time since, stated, when 
speaking of phrenology, that Mr. Deville 
was visited by yourself and Dr. Lardner; 
that you were pronounced a mathematician, 
and the learned Doctor a poet. Mr. Deville 
assures me the assertion is incorrect. May I 
beg the favour of a reply P Apologising for 
troubling you on so trifling an occasion, I 
have the honour, &c., A. B. Cook.” Wrote 
in answer to him, that the story, though a 
very good one, had not the slightest founda- 
tion in truth. Something analogous to it, 
however, did happen, which I had half a 
mind to tell him. When Deville first ex- 
amined my head, without the least idea who 
I was, he found in it a great love of fact, 
which Rogers, I recollect, laughed at, saying, 
“ He had discovered Moore to be a matter- 
of-fact man!” Deville, however, was quite 
right in his guess. I never was a reader of 
works of fiction ; and my own chief work of 
fiction (“ Lalla Rookh”) is founded on a long 
and laborious collection of facts. All the 
customs, the scenery, every flower from which 
I have drawn an illustration, were inquired 
into by me with the utmost accuracy ; and 
I left no book that I could find on the 
subject unransacked. Hence arises that 
matter-of-fact adherence to Orientalism for 
which Sir Gore Ouseley, Colonel Wilks, 
Carne, and others, have given me credit. 

May 3rd. * * * On my saying some- 

thing, by the by, to Landor of my conscious- 
ness of the little value that anything I had 
done in the way of poetry must bear in his 
eyes (meaning the eyes of his school al- 
together), he answered, “ On the contrary, I 
think you have written a greater number of 
beautiful lyric poems than any one man that 
ever existed.” Cony reminded me of a 
good criticism on our Kilkenny theatricals, by 
some one who said, that of all the stage com- 
pany he infinitely preferred the prompter,* 
and why P “ Because he is least seen and 
best heard:” also a very Irish description 
given by Hany Bushe of the place which he 
Leld under Government, namely, “ Resident 


surveyor, with perpetual leave of absence/ 
I took the Devizes coach home, having 
bought a book at Bath to amuse myself with 
on the way, “ Select Funeral Orations of 
Thucydides, Plato, Lysias,” &c. &c. in the 
original! I had the help of notes, however. 

9th to 12th. A visit from Bowles one of 
these d ays. Showed me some new progeny of 
his muse, which really breeds rabbit-fashion. 
This was prose, however, and theological; 
tracing the Catholic adoration of the host to 
the circular image of the sun worshipped at 
Heliopolis. But why not take the cross itself, 
which formed a part of the religious worship 
of the Egyptians ? # This, however, would 
involve somewhat more than the mere 
Catholic case, and is therefore let alone. 
The Catholics, however, instead of shrinking 
from this sort of parallelism between their 
religion and that of the heathen, are, on the 
contrary, proud of it ; and Bishop Baines the 
other day, in showing me some magnificent 
engravings executed at Rome, representing 
the grand ceremonies of the Church, re- 
marked how closely the fans borne by the 
attendants resembled the jlabella carried in 
the holy rites of the Egyptians. This shows 
good sense, I must say, as well as fearless- 
ness, and affords in itself a pregnant dis- 
tinction between the ancient and the mere 
upstart. 

13th to 14th. The following are a few 
of the things that struck me in my Greek 
studies the other day in the Bath coach. 
Vi'wfjLtj hi) a$ vpiroc, a . mode of expression 
resembling the English one “ He is no fool,” 
meaning that he is a man of very good sense. 
Plato, too, in one of these orations uses the 
same form of speech, — ov rraw <pav\tj , i. e. 
ayaOy. Thucydides thus tersely and sensibly 
describes the difficulty there is in hitting 
the true medium in oratory, — \a\tirov y&p 
to p it pi tog tiirtiv. The following sentence, 
quoted from Sallust, de Bell. Jug., might aptly 
be applied to our great Duke ; — “Ac sane, 
quod difficillimum imprimis, etpraelio strenuus 
erat et bonus comilio 

* The Egyptians were acquainted also with the 
Trinity, as would seem by the inscription on the 
obelisk in the Circus Maximus at Rome, — M iy«u 
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29th. Went to breakfast with Lord J ohn, 
having written yesterday to say I would. 
No one but his sister, Lady Georgiana (who 
now lives with him), at breakfast. Had the 
children in for me to see them. Talked of 
poor Lord Essex, whom lie had seen but two 
or three days before his death. His spirit 
and his interest in politics unflagging to the 
last. Urged Lord John to do something 
bold and decisive ; and when Lord J ohn 
said, in reply, "Yes, we must take some 
steps,” "Some steps!” said the gallant old 
fellow, interrupting him, " Why, the carriage 
is at the door, and you’ve nothing to do but 
to step into it, and drive on.” Speaking at the 
same time of the change of feeling that had 
taken place in all ranks, Lord Essex said, "I 
remember when we used to wear our stars 
of a morning ; now, even in tho evening, we 
are inclined to hide them under our waist- 
coats.” He then told Lord John an anec- 
dote of his walking in the street one morning 
with the late Duke of Queensberry, when 
both wero young men (returning, I believe, 
from some night party), and the Duke had 
on a large star. As they passed some la- 
bouring men, one of them looked at the star, 
and then turning to his companions gave a 
significant laugh or smile. "What!” said 
the Duke, after they had gone by, slapping 
his star as he spoke " have they found out 
this humbug at last P ” All this lively talk 
took place but two days, I believe, before 
Lord Essex died; and ho in his 82nd year! 
His death leaves a groat gap in the social 
circle. 

Praised Macaulay’s late articles in the 
" Edinburgh,” and agreed with me in la- 
menting that his great powers should not be 
concentrated upon one great work, instead 
of being scattered thus in Sibyl’s leaves; 
inspired, indeed, but still only leaves. I did 
not express the thought quite in this way, 
but such was my meaning. 

June 1st. Saw by the bills that my 
counterpart " Tim Moore ” was to be tfeted 
once more, "by desire,” this evening, and 
resolved not to miss it. Went to the Hay mar- 
ket, and left word that I would come. Din- 
ner at Spottiswoodes’, Mrs. Robert Ark- 


wright, Longmans, &c. &c. ; a very large 
party. Told Mrs. S. that I must leave her 
for a short time (not saying where I was 
going) at half-past nine, but would positively 
return ; she, though a little distrusting me, 
very good-humoured about it ; her guests, 
however, on seeing me rise to depart, 
warned her not to let me slip out of her hands, 
as I was sure not to return. Got a swift 
cab, and rattled off to the llay marked, (from 
Bedford Square no trifling distance) ; but 
found they had told me too early an hour, as 
the piece preceding "Tim Moore” was 
still not nearly finished. This rather contra- 
riant ; but I was well rewarded for the effort, 
having been seldom more amused. The in- 
structions of the Blue lady to her sister 
Blues (the scene laid too at Devizes), as to 
tho manner in which they were to receive 
the supposed poet; their getting him to 
write in their albums, &c. ; tho old dandy 
who is to cry " Dem’d foine ” at everything 
the poet utters ; all very comical. The 
medley, too, which the Blue lady sings, made 
out of tho first lines of the different " Irish 
Melodies, ” as well as of the first few Uhrs of 
each air, is exceedingly well contrived, and 
was most tumultuously encored. When she 
came again, it was with an entirely new se- 
lection from the " Melodies,” equally well 
strung together. Altogether, between the 
fun of the thing, and the flattering proofs it 
gave of the intimate acquaintance of the 
public with me and my country’s songs, I 
was kept in a state between laughing and 
crying the whole time. The best of it all, 
too, was, that I enjoyed it completely incog . , 
being in a little nook of a box where nobody 
could get a glimpse of me. Dashed off again, 
before it was quite over, to Bedford Square, 
and found that alroady more than suspicions 
had begun to be entertained of my fidelity. 
Lost no time in making up for the delay by 
sitting down immediately after Mrs. Ark- 
wright, and singing, as well as the breathless 
bustle I had been in would let me. 

4th. Breakfasted this morning with 
Rogers. The party, Sir Robert Inglis (iny 
first time of ever meeting with him), Bab- 
bage, and Milnes, the M. P. and poet; Sir 
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Robert Inglis very agreeable, and, like most 
men who are strong in their opinions, mild 
and gentle in manner. Received me with 
marked kindness, notwithstanding our anti- 
podism. 

9th. Dined at Miss Rogers’s. Some talk 
with Webster, the American, who said, in a 
very marked manner, that it gave him great 
pleasure to make my acquaintance. It is 
always agreeable to me to be kindly received 
by Americans. Told him of my having re- 
ceived a letter within these, four days from a 
countryman of his. dated from the Coho 
Falls. 

13th. What I wrote to my dear Bess 
yesterday was but too true, — that the man- 
| ner in which I am pulled about here in all 
directions, by callers, diners, authors, print- 
ers’ devils, is quite too much for one little 
gentleman to stand. 

loth. * * * Went to the British 

Museum, and, having been told that it was 
a holiday, asked for Panizzi, who was full of 
kindness, and told me the library should be 
at all times accessible to me, and that I 
should also have a room entirely to myself, if 
I preferred it at any time to the public room, 
lie then told mo of a poor Irish labourer 
now at work about the Museum, who, on 
hearing the other day that I was also some- 
times at work there, said he would give a pot 
of ale to any one who would show me to 
him the next time I came. Accordingly, 
when I was hist there, he was brought where 
he could have a sight of me as I sat reading ; 
and the poor fellow was so pleased, that he 
doubled the pot of ale to the man who 
performed the part of showman. Panizzi 
j himself seemed to enjoy the story quite as 
much as I did. Received a note from Mon- 
talembert, full of kind and well-turned 
praise, which I fear I have lost. Should 
have been glad to transcribe it here, along 
with those many other tributes which I feel 
the more gratified by from an inward con- 
sciousness that I b,ut little deserve them. 

' Yet this is what, to the world, appears vanity. 
A most egregious though natural mistake. 
It is the really self-satisfied man that least 
minds or cares what others think of him. 


19th. Some pleasant talk with Strang- 
ford about old times,* the times when he and 
I were gay young gentlemen (and both 
almost equally penniless) about town, and 
that rogue C. was tricking us both out of the 
profits of our first poetical vagaries. The 
price of a horse (301.) which C. advanced, 
the horse falling lame at the same time, was 
all that Strangford, I believe, got from him 
for his “Camoens,” and my “Little” account 
was despatched in pretty much the same 
manner. I remember, as vividly almost as if 
it took place but yesterday, C. coming into 
my bed-room about noon one day (some ball 
having kept me up late the night before), 
and telling me that, on looking over my ac- 
count with him, he found the balance 
against me to be about 00/. Such a sum was 
to me, at that time, almost beyond counting. 

I instantly started up from my pillow, ex- 
claiming, “What is to bo done?” when he 
said very kindly, that if I would make over 
to him the copyright of “Little’s Poems” 
(then in their first flush of success), ho would 
cancel tho whole account. “ My dear-fellow,” 

I exclaimed, “most willingly, and thanks for 
the relief you have given me.” I cannot 
take upon myself now to say how much this 
made the whole amount I received for the 
work, but it was something very trifling j 
and C. himself told a friend of mine, some 
years after, that he was in the receipt of 
nearly 200/. a year from the sale of that 
volume. 

The following is the note which I men- 
tioned having received some days since from 
M. de Montalembert : — 

“Sir, — As I dare not hope to have the j 
good luck of finding you at home when I call j 
on you, I cannot refrain from writing these j 
few lines in order to express the deep grati- i 
fication I have felt in meeting you and hear- j 
ing you at Mr. Milnes’s. Your poems have 1 
been the earliest and one of the highest 
objects of my admiration. They were parti- 
cularly my guide and delight during my 
journey in Ireland, when I used to hear the . 
‘ Melodies’ sung, and really felt, in every 
priest’s house and every peasant’s cabin where 
I halted. To hear them from the lips of 
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their own inspired author, and to enjoy his 
company even for so short a time, has been 
a pleasure greater than I could have antici- 
pated, and will for ever remain stamped in 
my remembrance. Allow me to offer you 
the enclosed pages (which were the first | 
productions of my humble pen), not as 
anything in the least worthy of you, but 
as a slight token of my ardent sympathy 
for your countiy and yourself. I remain, 
&c. &c.” 

August 19th. # # * A letter, in 

which our old friend Kenny announced his 
“ntention of coming to us, written last June, 
s, for its cleverness and tournure, well worth j 
copying here. The application of Erasmus’s I 
words tickled my fancy (and vanity , of course,) 
exceedingly. 

“My dear Moore,— I am very glad of a 
pretence for writing to you ; for, ever since 
the time we were roosting like a nest of owls 
in the ruins of Bellevue, when you were 
wont to clamber up the crazy staircase to 
cheer me with your sunshiny visits, I have 
ever and anon regretted the very brief as 
well as the ‘few and*far between’ renewals 
of our intercourse. For, how true what 
Erasmus has said of you , { Thoma Mori , quid 
unquamjinxit natura vel mollim, vel dnlcius y vel 
felioiusf 1 — and, recollecting those days, who 
more sensible of its truth than lamp And, 
again, i Thomce Mori, domus nihil aliud quam 
Musarum est domicilium But this all the 
world knows; yet even Erasmus says nothing 
of the peerless lady (in addition to the 
Muses) of which this domus is also the domi- 
cilium; and this brings me to the 1 pretence’ 
of recalling myself to your mutual recollec- 
tion.” He then tells us of his daughter 
being in our neighbourhood, and asks of 
Bessy to “give her once in a way a half-holi- 
day” at Sloperton. “I know,” (he adds) 

‘I am making this request to one who has 
resisted ever the lures of the great world to 
follow the quiet ways of her own heart; and 
she may reckon this among the charities that 
are wont to occupy her.” A subsequent let- 
;er announced his coming, and we had his 
daughter to meet him. 

December 15th. * * * A thing Lord 


60. 

John said to me struck me as peculiarly me- 
lancholy (coming from him , so highly placed 
as he is, in eveiy respect), though it is a sort 
of feeling that often comes over my own 
mind. On his speaking of the speed with 
which time seems to fly, I said to him, “If 
you find it so now, what will you say of it 
when you are as old as I am?” “I don’t 
know,” he replied, in his quiet manner; 
“for my part, I feel rather glad it’s gone.” 

19th to 20th. In a letter from Miss Pi got 
of Southwell, was a poem written by some 
young lady , a relative of the writer, and ad- 
dressed to me. 

Lines addressed to the Author of Lalla 
Rookh. 

“And what is writ is writ, 

Would it were worthier ! ” 

“ Enchanter, wake I thy harp that sleeps, 

The muse that now neglected weep9, 

Silent have lain too long; 

Oh, let one lingering heaven-born note. 

Like an expiring echo float, — 

Arouse thee, child of song ! 

“Shall envious spirits smiling tell 
How pass’d the mighty wizard’s spell ? 

No, wake each slumb’ring strain : 

Prove thy bright genius ever young, 

And let thy hand in fervour flung 
Strike thy own harp again ! 

* * * * ' * 

“ Then by thy loved, thy Emerald Isle, 

By beauty’s once so worshipp’d smile, 

By rock, and tree, and flower ; 

By the green sea and the blue skies. 

By woman’s love and woman’s eves, 

Recall thy former power ! 

“ By thy young spirit’s golden dream, 

By all that once did joyous seem, 

Be what thou wert of yore; 

By earth beneath, by heav’n above, 

By all that you have loved or love. 

Awake thee, Thomas Moore ! ” 

21st. Lord John came over to Sloperton 
to see Bessy, and brought his little children 
with him; but, unfortunately, Bessy had 
gone upon some business to Devizes, and so 
missed him. Nothing can be more touching 
than to see him with these children, and he 
has them almost always with him. Took 
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Feb. 1840.] 


them up to my study, which he wished the 
children to see; and I there sung the “Cry- 
stal Hunters’ 1 for them, the eldest girl (who 
is clever, and has shown a taste for drawing,) 
having made a sketch from that song. In 
going away, he promised to bring the chil- 
dren again when he is sure of finding Mrs. 
Moore at home. The youngest little girl 
(his own child), who is a very odd, original 
little thing, sings a song about “Long live 
Keen Yittoria” in a very amusing style. 

28th. Miss Fox showed me, after break- 
fast, a letter she had just received from Lord 
Holland, respecting the case of Frost, she 
having written to him, it appeared, in favour 
of leniency. Was struck with the clearness 
and precision of style with which he stated 
his own opinion on the subject, though the 
letter was evidently a hasty one, written 
just as he was about to hurry awa f to the 
Cabinet. 

February 1st and 2nd, 1840. The follow- 
ing note from Miss Coutts: — “Mr dear 
Mr. Moore, — I have this moment received, 
with the greatest pleasure, the inclosed note 
from Mr. Loch, through Mr. Marjoribanks. 
I lose no time in forwarding it to you, as I 
feel how anxious you must be on the sub- 
ject; and I must again beg you to accept 
the assurance of the very great satisfaction 
it has given me to be of any service to you.” 
She adds, in a postscript, “ Should your son 
bo in town any time, I should hope he will 
do me the favour of calling.” This news * 
gave us all great pleasure, though my poor 
Bessy saw in it the sad certainty of her soon 
losing, or at least being separated, and per- 
haps for ever, from the one whom (next to 
myself) she most clings to and loves. 

12th, 13th. Received a letter lately from 
Crampton, in answer to a note I wrote him 
under the apprehension that he was seriously 
ill. Happy to find that the attack (gout) 
had passed off, and that he is himself (he 
could not be anything better) once more. 
The following, which he tells me about Tom, 
is at once frightful and ridiculous: — “I 


* The news was the appointment of his son 
Russell to a cadetship — Ed. 


forget if 1 told you that I strongly suspect 
that I have discovered the exciting cause of 
Tom’s convulsive attack. The infernal folly 
of our military service (I mean, of course, 
that part of it which regulates the dress of 
soldiers) has determined that to look like a 
fighting man, an unfortunate soldier must be 
a choking man ; and poor Tom, who is the 
pink of soldiers, wore his stock and his 
collar so strictly according to order, that 
the jugular veins were so compressed that 
the blood could not return from his head. 
I observed that his face had a violet tint, 
and that the veins on the temple were full 
to bursting. On examination, I found the 
collar so tight, that I could not pass the tip 
of my finger between it and his throat. He 
confessed to me that he was { half choked,’ 
and that he could not stoop or turn his head 
to the right or left. I need not tell you that 
I soon made him violate the Queen’s order, 
and that he has lost all the uneasy sensations 
which lie used to experience in his head from 
that hour.” 

16th, 1 7 th. It had now become absolutely 
necessary for me to go to town on RusseH’s 
business, and accordingly I prepared, or 
rather my sweet active Bess, with her usual 
diligence, prepared everything for my de- 
parture. 

19th. My first visit was to Rogers, whom 
I found remarkably well and full of kind- 
ness. Agreed with me that the three men 
now most looked to by the people of Eng- 
land were the Duke, Lord John, and Peel. 
Mentioned Apropos of this, what he had told 
me of the Duke saying to him last year, in 
speaking of the Ministry, “ Lord John is a 
host in himself.” Walked out with him, 
and went to Lansdowne House, where he 
left me. Found Lady L., Lady Louisa, and 
Lady Kerry. Taken by Lady K. in her car- 
riage to Sackville Street, and thence to 
Brookes’s, where she dropped me. A most 
charming person, and gains more upon me 
every time I see her. Something quite 
touching in her present position — in the 
world, but not of it. The very cheerfulness 
which she has now, I am glad to see, re- 
gained, has a calm and deep sentiment 
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mixed with it, which (even without, the 
weeds) sufficiently tells her story. 

By the by, was taken to task to-day by 
R., who is just come from Ireland, for not 
making a large allowance to Tom, such as 
would enable him “to live like a gentle- 
man.” B., too, who was by, joined in the 
same cry. I told them (in the very few 
words I could trust myself with saying on 
the subject) that they little knew how hard 
X Avas pressed to make out the allowance X 
I at present gave him, and that there were 
, eome men, as good as ho or any of us, who 
| lived on their pay, without any additional 
allowance at all. “Aye, these (they said) 
! w instances.” “ Then why (I asked) 

, should not my son be one of them P ” But / 
I there was no use in any such appeal. He 
i ought to be enabled to “ live like a gentle- 
man 1 ” as if the living like a man was not 
something far higheT and better. But such 
is the standard of station at present in Eng- 
land, where (as has been lately remarked) 
poverty is infamous. Nor can we wonder at 
young, giddy schoolboys and ensigns having 
such notions, when their superiors and 
guides, the colonels, tutors, fellows of col- 
leges, &c., all set them the example, and 
make money, money alone, the test of the 
man and the gentleman. If I had thought 
but of “ living like a gentleman ” (as those 
colonels and tutors style it), what would 
have become of my dear father and mother, 
of my sweet sister Nell, of my admirable 
Bessy’s mother P 

24th. Dined at Holland House. A good 
deal of talk about Erskine, and the particu- 
lars of his first brief, much of which, as now 
told by Rogers, was quite different from the 
account given me of it by Jekyll; hut Rogers 


it seems, took it all down from Erskine’s 
own lips. Came away with Rogers, and 
went to Lady Minto’s: a large assembly. 
Saw there many a familiar face, to which I 
could annex no name ; and while some per- 
sons, I dare say, were passed by formally 
whom I once knew well and intimately, 
there was one lady whose hand I seized 
cordially (on her making some movement 
which I took for recognition), and it turned 


out that she was an utter stranger to me. 
Luckily, however, I was not such to her, 
for on my apologising, she said, with much 
sweetness and good breeding, “ Mr. Moore 
must be well aware that to be addressed by 
him, whether known or unknown, cannot be 
otherwise than a compliment.” 

26th. Went to call upon Maijoribanks, 
and on my mentioning the desire I had to 
get Russell’s appointment changed if pos- 
sible, from Madras to Bengal, he advised 
me to go at once to Loch, the director, my- 
self, and ask him to do it for me. Wrote a 
letter foT me to take to I^och, very strongly 
and kindly expressed, and I instantly set off 
with it to the India House. Saw Mr. Loch, 
/ who received me most cordially (though we 
I never, that I know, set eyes on each other 
before) h and in a very few minutes my ob- 
ject was accomplished. On my mentioning 
what my wish was, lie said, “I rather think I 
have got one Bengal appointment left ; ” then 
ringing the hell, he ordered the person who 
answered it to bring him some paper which he 
described, and having run his eye dowi this 
paper, said, to my very great pleasure, “ I 
find I hare one Bengal appointment left, Mr. 
Moore, and it is very much at your service.” 
After a few words more of conversation, I 
took my leave ; and thus was despatched in 
a few minutes a favour which (from know- 
ing no channel through which to apply) I 
had given up all thoughts of seeking for. 
Called on Marjoribanks on my way back to 
say how much obliged I was to him as well 
as to his friend. 

February 14th. In thanking Talfourd for 
a copy of his collected speeches on the 


Copyright Question, mentioned that I had 


once intended to request of him to take 
some opportunity of stating to the House 
the resolution I had from the first formed 
not to avail myself of the clause once con- 
templated, giving a reverting interest to the 
author. In replying to my letter, he says, 
“I think Lord John Russell, in the few 
remarks he made the session before last on 
the Copyright Bill, alluded to your generous 
determination not to avail yourself of the 
reverting interest which it then contem- 
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plated, but I shall be too proud of gracing 
my cause by the mention of your name not 
to avail myself of any opportunity that may 
arise more distinctly to express your feeling \ 
which cannot be irrelevant, as it will show 
the disinterested spirit in which the general 
cause of literature is advocated by a poet 
who has no personal interest to bias him.” 

April 9th. In Town. Sallied forth after 
breakfast, Bessy, Russell, and myself, to 
visit the ship in which our poor boy is to be 
taken away from us. Called at Lubbock’s 
in whose hands I had placed the 339/. re- 
maining of the sum destined for the outfit, 
&c. Went from thence to the East India 
Docks, where the ship was lying. Forget 
whether I have mentioned that Sir Lionel 
Smith, the new governor of the Mauritius, 
goes out in this same ship, together with his 
family, a wife and daughters. The cabins 
prepared for them quite a suite of rooms, 
and very handsomely furnished. But our 
dear Russell’s berth was, of course, the 
chief object of our attention, and I was most 
agreeably surprised by its roominess. We 
had determined from the first, that though 
increasing so much the expense, he should 
have a cabin to himself, and we now had all 
his things brought and stowed away under 
the mother's eye comfortably. The lieu- 
tenant, a hearty, good-natured Irishman, 
and, even before he knew who I was, full of 
most cheering kindness. But when he re- 
appeared, his increased cordiality showed 
most comfortably what he had heard in the 
interval, and with the captain it was exactly 
the same case. Indeed, every step I take 
in this to me most painfully interesting task 
(though painful chiefly on the dear mother’s 
account), makes me feel with gratitude the 
value of a friendly fame like mine. I call 
it friendly, because, from the manner hi 
which it manifests itself, I cannot help feel- 
ing that the tribute is as much, nay, I should 
hope much more, to the man than to the 
author. 

14th. * * # It being now time for 

our dear boy to leave us, a few parting 
words were said, and he then set off’ in a 
boat to the ship, which was to be towed by 


steamers to the Downs. As long as th< 
vessel continued in sight my poor Bessy 
remained at the window with a telescope, 
watching for a glimpse of her dear boy, and 
telling me all she saw, or thought she saw 
him doing. Corry having set off in the 
coach, we hired a little open fly in the town, 
and got comfortably to Town in the evening, 

16th. Forgot what I did this day, except 
walking about a little with Bessy, and (after 
I had left her at home) calling upon Rogers. 
In speaking of Bessy, he said, “ We are told 
marriages are made in heaven, and certainly 
none but God Almighty could have brought 
you two together. She has beauty, sense,” 
and so he went on most kindly about her. 

July 15th to 17th. Received from the 
Cramers a copy of Bunting’s newly pub- 
lished collection of Irish airs, which they 
have often written to me about, as likely 
(they hoped) to furnish materials for a con- 
tinuation of tlie Melodies. Tried them over 
with some anxiety ; as had they contained a 
sufficient number of beautiful airs to make 
another volume, I should have felt myself 
bound to do the best I could with them, 
though still tremblingly apprehensive lest a 
failure should be the result. Was rather 
relieved, I confess, on finding that, with the 
exception of a few airs, which I have already 
made uso of, the whole volume is a mere 
mess of trash. Considering the thorn I have 
been in poor Bunting’s side, by supplanting 
him in the one great object of his life (tho 
connection of his name with the fame of 
Irish music), the temper in which he now 
speaks of my success (for some years since 
ho was rather termagant on the subject), is 
not a little creditable to his good nature and 
good sense. Speaking of the use which I 
made of the first volume of airs published 
by him, he says, “ They were soon adopted 
as vehicles for the most beautiful popular 
songs that have perhaps ever been composed 
by any lyric poet 1 ” He complains strongly, 
however, of the alterations made in the 
original airs, and laments that “ the work of 
the poet was accounted of so paramount an 
interest that the proper order of song- writing 
was in many instances, inverted, and instead 
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of the words* being adapted to the tune, the 
tune was too often adapted to the words, — 
a solecism which could never have happened 
had the reputation of the writer not been so 
great as at once to carry the tunes he de- 
signed to make use of altogether out of their 
old sphere, among the simple and tradition- 
loving poople of the country with whom, in 
truth, many of the new melodies, to this 
day, are hardly suspected to be themselves. ,, 
He lays the blame of all these alterations 
upon Stevenson; but poor Sir John was 
entirely innocent of them, as the whole task 
of selecting the airs, and in some instances 
shaping them thus, in particular passages, to 
the general sentiment which the melody 
appeared to me to express, was undertaken 
solely by myself. Had I not ventured on 
these very allowable liberties, many of the 
songs now most known and popular would 
have been still sleeping, with all their 
authentic dross about them, in Mr. Bunting’s 
first volume. The same cliargo is brought 
by him respecting those airs which I took 
from the second volume of his collection. 
“The beauty of Mr. Moore’s words,” he 
says, “in a great degree atones for the 
violence done by the musical arranger to 
many of the airs which he has adopted.” 

18th to 22nd. A thought having crossed 
my mind that Lord Lansdowne, in accepting 
the dedication of my collected works, might 
have forgotten the numerous squibs and 
satires with which somo of the volumes 
must swarm, I thought it as well to bring 
this circumstance to his recollection, and 
therefore wrote to him to say that, though 
I myself saw no reason why a dedicatee 
should be considered responsible for all the 
freaks of his dedicator, yet as it might be a 
matter of question, I thought it right to 
submit the point for his consideration. Re- 
ceived in answer from him the following 
letter, which I shall give entire, as contain- 
ing the first account we received (though a 
note soon followed from Lady Lansdowne 
giving Bessy the same intelligence) of the 
acceptance of Shelburne’s proposal by Lady 
Georgiana Herbert. 

“My DearMooee. * * * You will 
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allow I had some excuse for hurry and delay, 
when I tell you (what I am sure you will 
be glad to hear) that in addition to my ex- 
pected avocations during the day, arose 
others unexpectedly, from the circumstance 
of Shelburne’s having proposed to and been 
accepted by Lady Georgiana Herbert in the 
course of the morning; an event which, as 
she is, I believe, a very amiable person, 
gives Lady Lansdowne and myself great 
pleasure. But I have wandered from the 
dedication, which I should be very sorry to 
decline on the ground you mention. By 
receiving it I am not responsible for all that 
the volumes contain; and if I was, as I 
could only be made a party to anything that 
might be thought exceptionable, by being 
also a party to that far greater portion 
which all will join in admiring, I should be 
a gainer by it, independently of the value I 
attach to the expression of your friendship 
and kindness.” 

August 2nd. [In London.] * * * In 

passing through Brompton, pointed out the 
house which Bessy and I occupied on our 
marriage, and where, at a breakfast we gave 
a few months after, I introduced her to 
Lady Donegal, Miss Godfrey, Rogers, Corry, 
and one or two other very old friends. 
“ IIow handsome she must have been then 1” 
said Lady Elizabeth Fielding ; and she was 
certainly in my eyes, very handsome. 

Dined at Lansdowne House. A dinner of 
men only, Lady L. being at Bowood. Com- 
pany : Macaulay, Lord Clarendon, Lord 
Clanricarde, Rogers, young Fortescue, and 
Fonblanque. Sat between Macaulay and 
Rogers. Of Macaulay’s range of knowledge 
anything may be believed, so wonderful is 
his memory. His view of Gbthe as being 
totally devoid of the moral sense as well as 
of real feeling; his characters, therefore, 
mere abstractions, having nothing of the 
man in them, and, in this respect, so unlike 
Schiller's. Such at least, as far as I could 
collect it, was jiis view of Gothe. Some, 
conversation with Fonblanque, who, in 
speaking to me of my own writings, re- 
marked how full of idiom they are. “ There 
was in no writer (he said) so much idiom.” 
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This odd enough, as I told him, considering 
that I am an Irishman. Take for granted, 
however, that he had chiefly my lighter, 
playful style of writing in his mind. 

28th. Received soon after I returned 
from town a letter from Lord Holland, send- 
ing mo a translation by himself of some 
Italian verses (Metastasio’s, I believe), which 
I recollect his mentioning to me when we 
last met. The following is his letter : — 

Dear Moore, — 

1 Chi ciecamente crede 
Impegna a serbar fede ; 

Chi sempre aspetta inganni 
Alletta ad ingannar.” 

I said I could not translate them, nor have 
I to my fancy. But, tant lien que trial, I 
have thus compassed the job : — 

“ Who trusts in those with whom he deals, 
Inspires the same good faith he feels ; 

Rut he who still suspects deceit, 

Tempts others in their turn to cheat.” 

I have another version which perhaps ren- 
ders the thought more correctly, but which 
seems to me, I know not why, more prosaic 
and more like a flat epigram than a pathetic 
stanza, and yet less natural and easy. Here 
it is, shorter (P) than the other by two 
words (?) : — 

“ Who trusts in all with whom he deals 
Invites the very faith he feels ; 

Who constantly expects deceit, 

Lures those he so suspects to cheat.” 

’Tis thus I turn th’ Italian’s song, 

And deem the meaning is not wrong ; 

But, with rough English to combine 
The sweetness that’s in every line, 

Asks for your muse and not for mine. 

Sense only will not quit the score, 

We must have that and a Little More. 

Yours, Vassal Holland. 

29th. Another letter from Lord Holland 
(about the 10th, I think, of this month) as 
follows : — 

“Dear Moore, — A little helped by 
Rogers, and a little by my own reflection, I 
now read my translation thus: — 


“ Who trusts in all with whom he deals, 
Inspires the confidence he feels ; 

But he who still suspects deceit. 

Tempts others in their turn to cheat” 

Yours, VASSAL Holland. 

“ I send you too a melancholy epigram, of 
which I have, alas! seen many witness the 
truth : — 

“A minister’s answer is always so kind! 

I starve, and he tells me, he’ll keep me in mind. 
Half his promise, God knows, would my spirits 
restore, — 

Let him keep me, and, faith, I will ask for no 
more/ 

This epigram very good. 

September 23rd, 24th. Another poem has 
just turned up (in the general rummage I 
am now making among my old papers), of 
the source of which I am entirely ignorant. 

Impromptu, on their repealing the Act 
against Witchcraft in Ireland. 

“ So you think, then, the days of witchcraft are 
past. 

That in Ireland you’re safe from the magical 
art? 

Those who hold this belief may rue it at last, 
When the force of a spell is found in the heart. 

“ That tho maidens of Erin in witchery deal, 

By those who have seen them can ne’er be 
denied, 

While the spell of their bards o’er the senses will 
steal, 

As by some hath been felt, and by Moore hath 
been tried. 

“Then think not to ’scape, on such dangerous 
ground, 

Nor fancy that magic and witchcraft are o’er, 
For in Ireland those powers will ever abound. 
While her Witches are fair, and her Wizard is 
Moore 1” 

21st. Went to Bowood to dinner. Found, 
besides those Lady L. bad mentioned (Lady 
Cunlifle, Lady Morley, and Rogers), Lord 
John and bis children, Lady Macdonald and 
Macaulay. The dinner and evening very 
agreeable. Macaulay wonderful ; never, 
perhaps, was there combined so much talent 
with so marvellous a memory. To attempt 
to record his conversation one must be as 
wonderfully gifted with memory as himself 
UU 
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28rd. While I was dressing this morning, 
the maUre <? hotel came to my room with the 
distressing and startling intelligence that 
Lord Holland was dead ! He had been sent 
by Lady Lansdowne to tell me, with a 
request also that I would inform Mr. Rogers 
of the sad news. Went immediately to 
Rogers’s room, who was equally shocked 
with myself at the sad intelligence. Met 
all at breakfast. Lord Lansdowne showed 
me a letter from Dr. Holland, giving an 
account of all the particulars of the death, 
which took place after a short illness. My 
own opinion was that our party ought to 
separate, but I found, to my surprise, that 
both Lord and Lady Lansdowne ’s wish was 
that we should stay. Having expressed 
my opinion to Rogers, he thought right to 
mention it to Lady Lansdowne, but her 
earnest wish was that we should stay, and 
Rogers returned to me from her crying like 
a child. It is right to say, however, that 
both he and all felt (as who would not feel ?) 
that a great light had gone out, and that 
not only the friends of such a man, but the 
whole community in general, had suffered 
an irreparable loss. 

December 1st to 30th. The whole of 
this month has been passed in such a state 
of agitation, from the pressure of business, 
j the calls of society, and, last and worst, the 
news we received of our dear Russell’s ill- 
ness, that I have not had the time or the 
| heart to record anything in these pages, 

| and must now only give a hurried retro- 
j spect of the whole interval. We had re- 
ceived most kind letters from Lord Auck- 
land and Miss Eden, announcing to us our 
boy’s arrival at Calcutta, and their having 
taken him to lodge with themselves at Go- 
vernment House. In addition to a most 
friendly letter from Lord Auckland, there 
came also one from Miss Eden to Bessy, 
containing equally comfortable and gratifying 
details. By the next mail there came 
another letter from Lord Auckland, dated 
October 19th, which was as follows : — 
“My dear Moore, — Your boy has given 
us a fright, but he is now doing exceedingly 
well. He was recommended change of air 
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soon after I last wrote to you, and we sent 
him up the river Naper, to Moorshedabad, 
where he was hospitably and kindly received, 
and was for a short time without fever. 
But he again became ill, and rather seriously 
so ; and, at his own request, he returned to 
us, and ever since his return he has been 
daily improving, and we may be confident 
that, in an other week, he will he as well as he 
was when he landed here. We will keep him 
with us till he is quite strong, and I will do 
my best to get him appointed to a regiment 
stationed in the dry climate of the upper 
provinces. His attack here may have been 
accidental ; but I think it desirable that he 
should not pass a bad season in the damp 
atmosphere of Bengal. For the next few 
months, however, the weather here is not 
likely to be oppressive or unhealthy. I 
write these few lines at the last moment 
before our overland mail goes out. Most 
truly,” &c. &c. This I look upon to be 
thorough friendship , and such as, if I lived 
to the age of Methuselah, I could never 
forget. In this state, between hope and 
fear, have the poor mother and myself been 
left ever since the receipt of the foregoing 
letter, which, I must add, was accompanied 
by one from Russell himself, of an equally 
encouraging character. Still, the fears pre- 
dominate with us both, and I know not that 
I ever have passed so painful an interval. 
(Written January 10th, 1841.) 

I forget what more I did in December, 
with the exception of the occupation which 
my monthly volumes and their prefaces 
pretty abundantly give me. 

31st. Received a letter from Mr. Dudley 
Costello, in consequence of my mention of him 
in my second preface, in which he says, “By 
this act you have done for me what no 
exertion of mine could ever have accom- 
plished ; you have given me the assurance 
that my name must descend to posterity, 
and that in the most enviable manner, by 
linking it with the associations which you 
have rendered immortal. * * * 

The following scrap was sent me lately 
by Moran, extracted from Miss Lloyd’s 
Sketches of Bermuda,” published by 
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Cochrane, London. “I had the pleasure 
of being introduced to the family of Nea, 
celebrated in ‘ Moore’s Odes.’ Nea is no 
more (dated August 16th, 1819), but she 
still lives in song and in the fond recol- 
lection of her friends. From a likeness 
which I saw, I should judge her to have 
been a fine woman ; but it is said that she 
was indebted for her fame less to her beauty 
than to the fascinating and easy graceful- 
ness of her manner.” I should like to 
know whether they have hit upon the right 
Nea ; though it would be rather hard for 
them to do so, as the ideal Nea, of my “Odes,” 
was made out of two real ones. 

[The year 1841 was to Moore a year 
of much affliction $ his son, Russell, who 
had always been a comfort to his parents, 
was not strong enough to bear the trial 
of an Indian climate and the military 
profession. Lord Auckland and his sisters, 
upon hearing of the boy’s illness, took him 
into Government House at Calcutta, and 
bestowed upon him eveiy care which kind- 
ness and friendship could provide. Miss 
Eden, who alone survives of the family 
who were at Calcutta, remembers with 
pleasure and regret the amiable character of 
the poor boy, when he was in her brother’s 
house as an invalid. Miss Eden herself was 
sure to do all that good sense and kindness 
of heart could do in such a case. But his 
constitution was too delicate to cany him 
on to manhood. Perhaps, as Anastasia, 
with an English home, fell an early victim 
to disease, Russell would not have survived 
long, even in his native climate. But at 
all events, the service and the climate of 
India hastened his death. — J. R.] 

January 4th, 1841. The Lansdownes 
anxious that Bessy and I should have 
gone there to-day ; but she is in such a 
state of suspense about intelligence from 
Russell, that I could not prevail on her to 
leave home. 

7th. From the last date till the day on 
which I am now writing (July 6th), a long 
interruption has occurred in this Journal; 
the first of any such length that has yet 
broken the chain of these records, The 


chief cause of this has been the monthly 
pressure upon me of the successive volumes 
of the new edition of my Works, whiohj 
slight as may appear what I have done for 
it, has kept me the whole time in a state of 
busy worry, and quite convinced me (if I 
wanted any such additional proof) of my 
utter unfitness for periodical labours. In 
addition to the responsible task of revising 
and correcting all my past writings, the 
series of prefaces which I rather rashly 
volunteered to write, imposed upon me a 
duty which, both from its difficulty and its 
periodical recurrence, has left me no peace 
nor pause ; and I rejoice most heartily that 
I am now so near the end of it. 

Among the worrying mishaps I have had 
lately, was the miscarriage of the MS. of 
one of my prefaces, after my having de- 
stroyed all the rough copy of it. Most 
marvellously, however, I was able to recall 
the whole to my memory ; and, on the MS. 
being afterwards found, I found I had de- 
parted hardly by a syllable from my original 
I copy. 

April. On the 12th of this month set 
off for London, taking up with me a part of 
the preface for our next volume, meaning to 
finish it in town. Arrived in London be** 
tween three and four. As I made no me- 
morandums during all the time I remained 
in town, I shall here give extracts from my 

letters to Bessy to supply their place : — » 

* # # * * 

<( 29th. Went with the Milmans to Miss 
Berry’s last soiree for the season. On my 
saying something to Miss Berry of the 
liberty I had taken, as an old friend, of 
coming there unasked, she reverted, in her 
odd way, to the early days of our acquaint- 
ance, and said , i I didn’t so much like you 
in those days. You were too — too — what 
shall I say P ’ ‘Too brisk and airy, perhaps,’ 
said I. 1 Yes,’ she repliod, taking hold of 
one of my grizzly locks. ‘ I like you better 
since you have got these.’ I could then 
overhear her, after I left her, say to the person 
with whom I had found her speaking, 

< That’s as good a creature as ever lived.’ ” 
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June 21st. Set off on my long-promised 
visit to the Godfreys in Staffordshire; taking 
Cheltenham and Cony in my way. Started 
in a coach; thinking t was soon to have 
railway, hut found I had got into the 
“ wrong box ; ” and after an accident with 
our horses, which delayed us at Chippenham 
more than an hour, had nothing but coach- 
ing all day, and did not arrive at Gloucester 
till between six and seven in the evening. 
Was most fticky, however, in the weather, 
and would not have lost the succession of 
beautiful scenes 1 passed through, for twice 
the speed of the railway. Took the mail at 
Gloucester and got to Cheltenham between 
eight and nine, not having had anything 
for twelve hours, except a biscuit and 
glass of sherry during our stay at Chippen- 
ham. 

23rd. Started by railroad for Hughes’s. 
A good story, by the by, of Williams’s (the 
circulating library man), of a stranger pass- 
ing through Cheltenham, who wishing to 
devote the few hours he had to stay there 
in visiting the scene of the great battle of 
Worcester, walked out there alone, and 
having inquired of some man he met as to 
the spot on which the battle had been 
fought, was accompanied thither by this per- 
son, who at once entered with much communi- 
cativeness into the subject of his inquiry; 
showed him exactly where the battle had 
taken place, mentioned how soon the first 
blood was drawn, and quite delighted the 
antiquary with the minuteness of his his- 
torical knowledge. “ It was certainly a 
great battle,” exclaimed the latter. “Oh, 
wonderfill, sir,” answered his informant; 
“nothing but Spring’s wind could have 
carried him through it.” Poor Mary God- 
frey much affected at our first meeting. 
She has lost the use of her limbs ; but in 
all other respects is as much herself as could 
be possibly expected, after such a lapse of 
time. 

July 1st to 6tli. Have just found thenote my 
poor Bess wrote to me, in sending up to town 
Tom’s bill upon me for 112/. “ I can hardly 

bring myself to send you the enclosed. It 
has caused me tears and sad thoughts, but j 
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to you it will bring these and hard hard work. 
Why do people sigh for children P They 
know not what sorrow will come with them. 
How can you arrange for the payment? 
and what could have caused him to require 
such a sum ? Take care of yourself ; and 
if you write to him, for God’s sake let him 
know that it is the very last sum yoirwill 
or can pay for him. My heart is sick when 
I think of you, and the fatigue of mind 
and body you are always kept in. Let 
me know how you think you can arrange 
this.” The difficulties to which this bill of 
Tom’s reduced me were considerable : and 
I had not been more than a week or two 
at home, when another bill of his, drawn 
upon me at three months, for 100/., was 
sent to me for acceptance. This blow coming 
so quick after the other, was, indeed, most 
overwhelming. It seems on his arrival at 
Bombay, he found that his regiment had 
been ordered on active service, and he was 
accordingly obliged to provide such an out- 
fit as would enable him to join it. I could 
not do otherwise, of course, than accept the 
bill; but how I«am to pay it, when djie, 
Heaven only knows. 

August 10th. A visit from our friend 
Philip Crampton, who kindly made an effort 
to give us one of the few days he had to 
spare, during his short English trip. His 
first intention was to come down by railroad, 
eat an early dinner with us, and then return 
by another train so as to accomplish his 
other dinner engagement in town. This 
feat, as being one worthy of his dash and 
activity, I was rather anxious he should 
perform. But as it was, we had longer en- 
joyment of his society; and in addition to 
the pleasure of having him for a night under 
our roof, he gave me most cheering as- 
surances as to the state of Bessy’s health. 
Sat talking together till a late hour. 

18th. Having arranged with Hume to 
take a short trip with him to Ireland, started 
for Lacock Abbey this morning on my way 
to town. The day beautiful, and I found 
grouped in full sunshine upon the grass 
before the house, Kit Talbot, Lady E. Field- 
ing, Lady Charlotte and Mrs. Talbot, for 
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the purpose of being photogeriized by Hemy 
Talbot, who was busily preparing his appa- 
ratus. Walked alone for a while, about the 
gardens, and then rejoined the party to see 
the result of the operation. But the portraits 
had not turned out satisfactorily, nor (oddly 
enough) were they at all like ; whereas, a 
dead likeness is, in general, the sure, though 
frightful result, of the Daguerre process. 

19th. Breakfasted comfortably (thanks to 
the railroad) at ten o’clock, with Mrs. Talbot 
only, the rest of the party being still in their 
bedrooms, and then set off in their covered 
cart to Chippenham, from whence I started 
in the twelve o’clock train. Was lucky 
enough to have Poulett Scrape for com- 
panion, who was very agreeable. Took up 
my quarters in Sackville Street. 

20th. Dined at Lansdowne House. Com- 
pany, Lord Minto, Lord Ebrington, Lord 
Seymour, and one or two more. From 
thence to Vauxhall with Lord L. ; as I told 
Bessy in my letter, “ We went to Vauxhall 
like a couple of young rakes, as we are, and 
found it veiy bright and pretty ; though I 
so far forgot my character of rake as to wish 
for you there.” 

25th. Had a good passage with my fa- 
vourite Commander Townley, and got in 
early in the evening. A great crowd of 
spectators, as usual, on the jetty, and my 
name having got about, a good many starers 
attended ray progress. Found my dear little 
Nell in readiness for me, and was installed 
in the same comfortable gite as before. 

September 7th. This my wind-up day, hav- 
ing settled to be off to-morrow. Dined with 
the Cramptons; only themselves; and all 
went to the Opera together. Strong symptoms 
of the rising spirit of Toryism in the house. 
Conservative names given out with cheers, 
and volleys of the Kent-fire, which I now 
heard for the first time. Was glad to find, 
however, that my name formed a sort of 
neutral ground, and that a “ Cheer for Tom 
Moore,” which they gave two or three times, 
was well received. 

October 12th. To Bowood, The party, 
Sir Stratford and Lady Canning, the Mil- 
mans, Twopenny, and a pretty girl, the 
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daughter of Dr. Birkbeck. Stratford Can- 
ning and myself got on very sociably to- 
gether, and he tried a good deal to persuade 
me to take a trip with him to Constantinople. 
If I were a little younger, and had less cares 
on my head, there are few things I should 
like better. 

November 1st to 4th. Began to work at 
the fourth volume of my Irish Histoiy ; and 
read and noted all there is about the reign 
of Elizabeth in the books I possess ; having 
brought away with me from Bowood, the 
Sidney Papers, Ilolinshed, &c., with the 
same view. Found, however, that I could 
not get on with any satisfaction without 
seeing as much at least as has beep calen- 
dared of the Papers of Elizabeth at the State 
Paper Office, and resolved, therefore, to run 
up to town. 

12th. A note from Sydney Smith asking 
me to breakfast with him to-morrow: — 
u Dear Moore, — I have a breakfast of philo- 
sophers to-morrow at ten punctually. Muf- 
fins and metaphysics; crumpets and con- 
tradiction. Will you come ? ” Wrote him 
an excuse, telling him of my engagement at 
the State Paper Office, and saying that, 
though his breakfast would be very agree- 
able, it would “ take a large slice of a reign 
out of me.” 

10th. To the Paper Office. Found, this 
day or the last, a most curious letter of the 
Earl of Essex to Elizabeth, telling her, with 
the utmost coolness, of a proposal he had 
made to a fellow to murder Phelim O’Neill 
for a reward of 100 marks of land a year. 
Showed this to my fellow-workmay, Tytler, 
who, indeed, helped me to make out part of 
the writing, Essex’s hand being one of the 
most difficult to read. Tytler, who has been 
well broken into royal murders by his 
Scottish History (Cardinal Beaton’s, for in- 
stance, and he is now ferretting out another), 
was not quite so much shocked by this dis- 
covery as I was. 

21st. Desperate day of wet. Got off in 
the half-past ten train. When we were 
about half way on our road, a gentleman 
joined us, with somewhat of the foreigner in 
his mode of speaking ; and on my asking 
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him whether he was going any further than 
Chippenham, he answered, “ I am going to 
the Duke of Beaufort’s,” upon which I said 
(hardly knowing why I said it, or what put 
it in my head ), u Pray what’s become of the 
Duke’s friend, Matucevitz ? ” “I am Ma- 
tucevitz,” he answered courteously, and then 
all flashed at once upon my mind; my 
meeting him once, and but once, many years 
ago, at dinner at the Duke of Beaufort’s in 
London, and never having known any more 
of him since, than seeing his name now and 
then in the newspapers. He seemed much 
pleased at our rencontre , and we had a good 
deal of agreeable conversation together during 
the remainder of our journey. Such is life, 
at least my life ; for I hardly move a step 
without something odd or agreeable turning 
up in my path. Got home, notwithstand- 
ing, with a very bad cold, which was neither 
agreeable nor odd. 

December 16th and 16th. About the 
middle of the month the plot again began to 
thicken at Bowood, and I was again ac- 
cordingly brought into play ; but not having 
time to particularise, I can give only a 
summary retrospect of some of the persons 
and events. Rogers stayed more than a 
week, still fresh in all his best faculties, and 
improved wonderfully in the only point 
where he was over at all deficient — temper. 
He now gives the natural sweetness of liis 
disposition fair play. lie walked over to 
see Bessy, one or two days, through all the 
wretched mud of the Bowood Lane and our 
own, making (to us and back again) at least 
six milep. Among the other successive 
guests were Dr. and Mrs. Fowler. A good 
story, by the by, told by Fowler, of a man 
selling a horse. The would-be purchaser, 
inquiring as to his leaping powers, asks, 
“ Would ho take timber?” .“He’d jump 
over your head,” answers the other, “ I don’t 
know what you call that.” Macaulay, 
another of the guests, and I, stayed for some 
time. He is a most wonderful man, and I 
rejoice to learn that the world may expect 
from him a Histoiy of England, taken up, I 
believe, where Hume leaves off. Rogers 
directed my attention to the passage in his 
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last Edinburgh article where he describes 
Warren Hastings’s trial, and the remarkable 
assemblage of persons and circumstances 
which it brought together. Agreed per- 
fectly with R. as to the over-gorgeousness 
of this part of the article. But the whole 
produces great effect, and is everywhere the 
subject of conversation. Mrs. Butler (Fanny 
Kemble) was another of the visitors, bring- 
ing with her her American husband and two 
little children, and their stay was I think 
for near a fortnight. On one of the evenings 
she read out to us “Much Ado about No- 
thing,” with much skill and effect. We 
had also Lord John. He accompanied 
Rogers one day to Sloporton, to see Bessy, 
and is in high spirits for tho approaching 
conflict. Among the latest visitors of this 
month, was Charles Greville, who had never 
before been at Bowood, and was enchanted 
with the beauty of the house. 

January, 1842. About the first days of 
January went over to meet the Palmerstons, 
Lord and Lady Cottenliam, Lord Duncannon 
and some of his nice family, never forgetting 
that charming person, Lady Kerry, wlio4ias 
now become a constant inhabitant of Bowood, 
and it could not have one more ornamental 
to it. I sung a good deal, as usual, and 
even tho matter-of-fact-looking Ex-Lord 
Chancellor placed himself close to the. piano- 
forte, and though it didn’t quite amount to 
tho “ iron tears down Pluto’s cheeks,” seemed 
very much pleased. I think it was he who 
mentioned that the nickname they’ve now 
got in Dublin for Peel, is “ the Veiled Pro- 
phet,” alluding to those promised revelations 
respecting his future policy, for which the 
world is waiting. 

• 

[From this time the Diary of Moore con- 
tains a less faithful transcript of the conver- 
sations in which he bore a part; exhibits 
more frequent signs of a decay of memory, 
and is painfully marked with the difficulties 
and the distress which were brought upon 
him by the thoughtlessness of one son and 
the premature decay of the other. 

The eldest son, Thomas Lansdowne Parr, 
whose birth had been the cause of so much 
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exultation ; was destined to be a cause of 
sorrow to his parents. Malignity has said 
that Moore neglected the ^education of his 
children. No charge could be more false. 
The education of the Charter House, which, 
by the kindness of Lord Grey and Sir Robert 
Peel, he was enabled to afford to his two 
sons, is one of the best to be obtained any- 
where, and the then head master, the present 
Dean of Peterborough, was well qualified to 
maintain the high reputation of the school. In 
the choice of a school, therefore, Moore per- 
formed the partof a kind and judicious father. 

His conduct in the choice of a profession 
for his sons, though equally kind, was not 
equally judicious. Much endurance, a strong 
physical constitution, and the power as well 
as tho disposition to bear adverse fortune, are 
requisite for the military service, either of 
this country or India. Moore’s eldest son 
had little restraint over himself ; he was not 
physically strong ; and, like many a son of 
a man of genius, he was better prepared to 
enjoy the advantages which his father’s re- 
putation brought with it, than to imitate 
the study and tho early parsimony by which 
his father’s genius had been fostered and 
strengthened in its way to maturity. 

In tho indulgence of careless habits young 
Thomas Moore got into debt ; in a thought- 
less moment he resolved to sell his commis- 
sion. In the Diary are to be found traits 
of kindness on the part of Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, afterwards Lord Raglan, and Sir 
j John Macdonald, which were, however, un- 
availing. It is much to be lamented that 
Moore’s feelings of independence did not 
allow him to apply to such friends as Lord 
! Lansdowne or Mr. Rogers, for the aid of a 
> sum of 400/., which would have preserved 
: his son’s commission in the English army. 
He asked for a commission in tho Foreign 
Legion of Algiers, where his poor boy, be- 
I loved in spite of his faults by his foreign 
I companions in arms, fell a victim to the 
! climate and to constant exposure which his 
| impaired constitution was not fitted to en- 
dure. — J. R.] 

8th. Most sad news for me after all my 


gaity. Our darling Russell has been dan- 
gerously ill ; and though better when Lord 
Auckland (from whom the account comes) 
wrote his letter, cannot, **the physicians say, 
remain in India with safely; and was, there- 
fore, in two or three weeks to sail for Eng- 
land. Lord Auckland had met the poor 
boy, as he tells us, out driving, but looking 
much more fit for the sick bed ; and with a 
kindness, never to be forgotten by me if I 
were to live years on years, had him brought 
to Government House and there watched 
over and attended to. God bless him for it. 

10th. A visit from Lady Lansdowne, to 
whom Lord Auckland had also written an 
account of our poor Russy’s illness. Nothing 
could be more feeling and affectionate than 
her manner. Kissed Bessy like a sister, on 
leaving us, and said to me, when I was 
putting her into her caniage, i( She is a most 
marvellous person,” alluding of course to the 
deep but calm feeling with which my poor 
Bessy is making up her mind to the worst. 

11th and 12th. We now find, in addition 
to our apprehensions about Russell, that 
Tom, too, if not actually embarked, is coming 
homo upon sick leave. His accounts of 
himself from Lower Scinde were such as a 
good deal to prepare us for this ; but to say 
nothing of the anxiety and grief caused by 
it, how on earth am I to meet the additional 
expenses which the return of both boys will ! 
now entail, while still I am in debt too for j 
most of the money which their first outfit, ; 
passage, &c. required? I am still willing, j 
and thank God, able to work : but the power j 
comes slower, and the effort is therefore 
more wearing. If I could write with the fa- 
cility and variety which some people give me 
credit for, I should indeed be like Mrs. Mnla- 
prop’s Cerberus, “ three gentlemen at once.” 

13th and J.4th. A most joyful relief to 
us, one of these days, the 14th I believe, in 
a letter from Miss Eden, telling of the rapid 
and (as it would appear) almost complete 
recovery of our dear Russell from his threat- 
ening attack of illness. He had become so 
well, she tells us, as to be able to join a 
large dinner-party they had the day before. 
It is still thought expedient, however, that 
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lie should avail himself of his sick leave, as 
encountering another hot summer might be 
dangerous. A second most. welcome item of 
her intelligence is that Russell’s passage is 
to be paid by the Company, so that burden 
is also off my mind. 

The following squib of mine having been 
left out of my general edition (though pub- 
lished soon enough to have appeared in it) 
may as well be preserved here 
To the Editor of the “ Morning Chronicle.” 

Sir, — Y ou have already, I doubt not, 
been made acquainted with the very old 
and curious prophecy, called the Schism of 
the Isms, which has been for some time past 
circulating through various parts of tho 
kingdom. As I have been lucky enough, 
however, to have lighted upon a more cor- 
rect copy of this singular production than is 
generally to be met with, I venture to sub- 
mit it to your editorial consideration, and 
have the honour to be, 

Your obedient servant, 

e. a 

THE SCHISM OF THE ISMS. 

41 There shall come, in the latter clays, a schism 
Unnamed in Bible or Catechism, 

’Mong all such things as end in ism,’ 

Whether Puseyism, or Newmanism, 

Or, simply and solely, mountebankism. 

44 Then, woe is me I not Gentilism, 

Nor Judaism, nor scepticism, 

E’er work’d such ill as that day of schism. 

For all shall then be egotism, 

And separatism and cabalism ; 

And priests shall mix mock Romanism ; 

With very indifferent Protestantism ; 

And drug the mess with th’ unholy chrism 
Of Pusey’s once-dear rationalism. 

H Then bishops shall ape the nepotism * 

That drew on popes such stigmatism ; 

And bring up their sons to sinecurRm, 

While rolling themselves in epicurism, 

Then Ph — lp — tts, ready for any ‘ ism,’ 

But liberalism and Christianism, 

Shall show that of all sectarianism, 

His natural sect is contrary-ism. 

And S— 1, too, upon Romanism 
Will sport his raree-showmanism ; 

And prove, by dint of sheer humbuggism, 

That Tipperary swarms with Thuggism ! 
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“ When these things happen in synchronism, 
Then woe and alas for the Oxford schism 1 
It hath reach’d Rs hour of fatalism, 

It hath felt its last faint paroxysm. 

And Puseyism and Newmanism, 

And even long-winded Sewellism, 

Shall all, for want of some better 4 ism,’ 

Be swamp’d in one great cataclysm 1 ” * 

Among my letters lately was one from a 
zealous teetotaller, who is about to publish 
a book on the subject; and, after saying 
that he does not recollect having ever seen 
any published opinions of mine on the sub- 
ject, begs that I will favour him with a few 
sentences in favour of the cause. Wrote 
back to him to say that I thought no man 
had a right to preach what he does not 
practise, and that my own habits at table, 
though certainly not intemperate, extended 
to a freer use of wine than would authorise 
me with a grave face to recommend absti- 
nence to others. * * * 

February 25th. The difficulty as to how 
I can raise the 100/. to meet Russell’s draft 
still haunts me most worryingly ; there being, 
in addition to this, the yet unpaid bills fbr 
the outfits both of him and Tom. It re- 
dounds much to the honour of my kind old 
friend Hume, that when I wrote to him the 
other day telling of Russell’s draft, he in- 
stantly answered, and inquired of me when 
the bill would become due, evidently mean- 
ing to help me through it. This, after all 
(in a world where money is the universal 
touchstone), deserves eminently to be noted 
down as true friendship. Lord Bacon cites 
some ancient philosopher, who said that 
“ gold was tried with the touchstone,* and 
men with gold ; ” and the great Chancellor, 
who was himself, perhaps (while at Gray’s 
Inn), sometimes run hard for this " trier of 
spirits,” seems to have felt deeply its truth. 

March 13th. Breakfasted with Rogers. 
Company : Everett (the American Minister), 
Lord Mahon, Milnes, Luttrell, &c., &c. 
Talking of Lady Holland’s crowded dinners, 
and her bidding people constantly “ to make 
room,” Luttrell said, "It must certainly be 

* A learned name for the Deluge. 
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made, for it does not exist” Dined at 
Lady Holland’s. Company : Lord Melbourne, 
Lords Erroll and Kinnaird (if I recollect 
right), Lord Dalmeny, and a goodmany more. 
So great was the “ pressure from without/’ 
that Allen, after he had performed his carv- 
ing part, retired to a small side table to 
dine. All was very agreeable, however, 
and I have seldom seen Lord Melbourne in 
such good spirits. Rogers’s theory is that 
the close packing of Lady Holland’s dinners 
is one of the secrets of their conversableness 
and agreeableness, and perhaps he is right. 

16th. Dined with Mr. Grenville. Com- 
pany, only Lady Francis Egerton, the Arch- 
bishop of York and his niece, and Lord 
Harrowby. Choice Church and State com- 
panions for me / but all very kind and agree- 
able, and the male portion veterans of the 
first order, Mr. Grenville himself being 
eighty-six, the Archbishop, I suppose, little 
short of that age, and Lord Ilarrowby, as he 
told us, eighty. No great deficiency visible 
in any of them ; and Lord Harrowby let off 
some of his sarcastic jokes as lively as ever. 
Sat a good while talking after dinner, and 
then home. Had a note from Sydney Smith 
this morning. I had met him soon after my 
arrival in town, at Lady Holland’s, and he 
then told me that his list of dinners was full, 
both at home and abroad, for ten days to 
come. Alluding to this in the excuse I sent 
him, I added, that most willingly would 
I have fasted for the chance of dining with 
him. The following was his reply : — 

“My dear Moore, — I must explain why 
my invitation to you came so late. Before 
I knew you were in town my party was 
completed; but Lord Carlisle is ill, and I 
hastened to supply his place from the aris- 
tocracy of nature. Ever,” &c. 

18th. In one of Bessy’s last letters she 
mentioned that a letter had arrived at Slop- 
erton from Tom, dated Lower Scinde, and 
stated a few of the particulars contained in it. 
Something struck me that there was much 
held back by her through the fear of annoy- 
ing me. 

19th. Went to the Horse Guards. Mac- 
donald put into xiy hand a letter or paper 
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which revealed all that my poor Bessy had 
withheld from me. Tom has sold his com* 
mission, and is on his way home I thus east* 
ing away all that I had managed to do for 
him with so much anxiety and self-denial* 
Forgot to mention that I breakfasted this 
morning with Milnes, to meet the American 
Minister, Ilallam, Macaulay, &c. &c. Macau- 
lay opened for us quite a new character of 
his marvellous memory, which astonished 
as much as it amused me ; and that was hie 
acquaintance with the old Irish slang ballads, 
such as “ The night before Larry was stretch- 
ed,” &c. &c. many of which he repeated as 
glibly off as I could in my boyhood. He 
certainly obeys most wonderfully Eloisa’s 
injunction, “Do all things but forget” 

22nd. Off for home by the half-past ten 
train, and in the next carriage to me was Jef- 
frey, Mrs. Jeffrey, Empson, Mrs. Empson and 
child. Jeffrey, I was sorry to find, not in 
good health, and going to Clifton for change 
of air. Asked him to pay us a visit at Slop- 
erton, and said that if possible I would 
set him an example by coming to see him 
at Clifton. How comfortable even these 
glimpses are of old and dear friends. As I 
say myself, in one of my songs, 

41 Ah, well may we hope, when this short life is gone, 

To meet in some world of more permanent bliss ; 
For, a smile or a grasp of the hand, hastening on. 

Is all we enjoy of each other in this.” 

This “hastening on” would seem to have 
been written with a prospective view to my 
meeting Jeffrey thus in full speed, on a rail- 
road. Found my sweet Bessy pretty well, 
but, like myself, full of alarm and anxiety 
about our two boys ; the one good and pros- 
perous, but in ill health j the other, — but, 
alas I there’s no use in dwelling upon what 
is so painful. 

April 6th. We had been for some time 
daily expecting our dear Russell, and this 
morning a letter arrived from him, dated 
Hastings, and telling us we might expect 
him in the course of the day. Our ears and 
eyes were of course on the watch for every 
carriage that approached, and at last we 
heard his own voice telling the flyman not to 
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drive into the gate. Our feeling at this 
remembrance of his mother's neat garden, 
and his thoughtful wish not to spoil the 
gravel, was hardly expressed to us when we 
saw the poor fellow himself, getting slowly 
out of the carriage, and looking as if the next 
moment would be his very last. It seemed, 
indeed, all but death. Both his mother 
and myself threw our arms round him, 
and all three remained motionless for some 
time; the poor boy the only calm one of the 
three, and my feelings and fears being far 
more, I confess, about the mother than about 
himself. It was very frightful, nor shall I 
ever forget those few minutes at that gate. 

7th to 9th. Have had Brabant two or three 
times to see Bussell, and he evidently thinks 
him in great danger. No ulceration yet in the 
lungs, but tubercles, ho thinks, have formed. 

10th and 11th. My poor Bessy day and 
night watching over her patient, to whom 
she has given up her own room, and at every 
cough she hears from . him at night is by his 
bedside. It is for her I most fear. 

12tli to 14th. Great appearances of 
amendment, and Brabant evidently begins 
to think him better. 

15th to 18th. I shall now, as some 
amusement to my mind, notice a few of the 
various communications I have been receiv- 
ing lately, and, first and foremost, tlia fol- 
lowing scrap of one of my dear Bessy’s 
letters while I was in town (the very letter 
which contained, or rather suppressed, the 
bad news about Tom) deserves well to be 
preserved. “ The violets are getting ready 
to welcome you back, and I have had a 
number of little nothings done to keep us 
tidy ; so that without expense we shall go 
on again looking tolerably decent. The wall 
is up and the honeysuckle arranged. Polly* 
and I worked hard at your facet to wash it 
clean, and we succeeded in a degree. Iie- 
membcr to bring down Mr. Rogers.” X 

Received last month the following letter 

* Mary Hughes, of Buckhill. 

t A cast from Kirk’s bust of me which stands in 
our drawing-room. 

$A print of himself from Lawrence’s picture, 
which lie had promised to give to Bessy. 
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from Mrs. Hall, the writer of the inimitable 
Stories, &c., about Ireland. 

“Deab Sib, — I venture to present you 
with a copy of my ‘ Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter ; ’ for though, being my first work, it 
is crude and full of faults, yet, relating as it 
does to my native Bannow, and being in- 
scribed to your old friend Thomas Boyse, I 
hope it may find favour in your eyes, I have 
long desired to present you with ‘my works.' 
I owe you, in common with all those who 
can feel, so much gratitude, that even to be 
able to say * I am grateful,' is a privilege ; 
but had it not been for your kind note to my 
husband, I should not have presumed to 
address you even now. I cannot avoid men- 
tioning a little circumstance which afforded 
us both much pleasure. We were reading 
j our ‘ History of Ireland,' and found that 
you had immortalised a poem on Jerpoint 
Abbey, by mentioning it with a few precious 
words of praise. That poem was written by 
my husband, when quite a youth, and long 
before he thought of exchanging his pen for 
a hamster’s gown. I am sure you wdTlld 
not regret your generous words, if you had 
witnessed my pride for him. I have the 
honour to he, 

u Your most obliged and grateful, 

“ A. Mama Hall.” 

May 1st to 9th. Again disturbed from 
home aud work, and obliged to run up to 
town on a fool’s errand, namely, the acting 
as one of the stewards at the approaching 
dinner of the Literary Fund; his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert having consented to 
take the chair on the occasion. This is, 
indeed, meeting the spirit of the times more 
than half way ; the “ King Consort *' taking 
the chair at a Freemason Tavern dinner ! 

10th. Started for town, leaving our dear 
hoy somewhat better. Found, with my 
usual good luck, a note from Murray, asking 
me to meet at dinner to-day the man of all 
others I wanted to shake hands with once 
more — Washington Irving. Called at Mur- 
ray’s to say “yes, yes,” with all my heart. 
11th. Went to the Literary Fund Cham- 
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bers to see what were the arrangements and 
where I was to be seated ; having in a note 
to Blewett, the secretary, begged of him to 
place me near some of my own personal 
friends. Found that I was to be seated 
between Hallam and Washington Irving. 
All right. By the bye, Irving had yesterday 
come to Murray’s with the determination, as 
I found, not to go to the dinner, and all 
begged of me to use my influence with him 
to change this resolution. But he told me 
his mind was made up on the point ; that 
the drinking his health, and the speech he 
would have to make in return, were more 
than he durst encounter; that he had broken 
down at the Dickens’ Dinner (of which he 
was chairman) in America, and obliged to 
stop short in the middle of his oration, 
which made him resolve not to encounter 
another such accident. In vain did I repre- 
sent to him that a few words would be 
quite sufficient in returning thanks. " That 
Dickens' Dinner,” which he always pro- 
nounced with strong emphasis, hammering 
away all the time with his right arm, more 
suo, " that Dickens' Dinner,” still haunted 
his imagination, and I almost gave up all 
hope of persuading him. At last I said to 
him, " Well, now, listen to me a moment. 
If you really wish to distinguish yourself, it 
is by saying the fewest possible words that 
you will effect it. The great fault with all 
the speakers, myself among the number, will 
be our saying too much. But if you content 
yourself with merely saying that you feel 
most deeply the cordial reception you have 
met with, and have great pleasure in drink- 
ing their healths in return, the very sim- 
plicity of the address will be more effective 
from such a man, than all the stammered 
out rigmaroles that the rest of the speechi- 
fiers will vent.” This suggestion seemed to 
touch him ; and so there I left him, feeling 
pretty sure that I had carried my point. It 
is very odd that while some of the shallowest 
fellows go on so glib and ready with the 
tongue, men whose minds are abounding 
with matter should find such difficulty in 
bringing it out. I found that Lockhart 
also had declined attending this dinner under 


a similar apprehension, and only consented 
on condition that his health should not be 
given. * * * 

The best thing of the evening, (as far at I 
was concerned), occurred after the whole 
grand show was over. Irving and I came 
away together, and we had hardly got into 
the street, when a most pelting shower came 
on, and cabs and umbrellas were in requisi- 
tion in all directions. As we were provided 
with neither, our plight was becoming se- 
rious, when a common cad ran up to me, and 
said, "Shall I get you a cab, Mr. Moore P 
Sure, ain’t I the man that patronises your 
Melodies?” He then ran off in search of 
a vehicle, while Irving and I stood close 
up, like a pair of male caryatides, under the 
very narrow projection of a liall-door ledge, 
and thought at last that we were quite for- 
gotten by my patron. But he came faithfully 
back, and, while putting me into the cab 
(without minding at all the trifle I gave him 
for his trouble) ho said confidentially in my 
ear, "Now, mind, whenever you want a cab 
Mistliur Moore, just call for Tim Flaherty, 
and I’m your man.” Now, this I call fame , 
and of somewhat a more agreeable kind than 
that of Dante, when the women in the street 
found him out by the marks of hell-fire on 
his beard. (See Ginguene.) 

16th. Forgot to mention that I wont to 
the rehearsal at the Ancient Music this 
morning, the Archbishop of York having 
good-naturedly called me to account the 
other day for never using my privilege of 
cntrSe to the Preserve. Nothing, certainly, 
could be more gratifying than my reception 
now among them. Lord Cawdor, who had 
been sitting beside the Archbishop when I 
entered, said laughingly, "Let us place him 
next the Archbishop,” and laying his hands 
on my shoulders, made me take his seat. 
Two old stock articles of mine, "Fallen is 
thy throne,” and "Sound the loud tim- 
brel,” happened to be among the selec- 
tions for the day, and everybody was very 
flattering about them. The manner, how- 
ever, in which "Fallen is thy throne” 
was given worried me not a little, from 
its dull sameness, and I felt very much 
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relieved when I found they stopped after 
the second verse. 

26th. Started for home. On arriving 
found our dear Russell somewhat better than 
I had expected. 

June 4th to 6th. This whole month has 
been passed quietly at home, if “quietly” I 
can call it, with such pressing cares and 
anxieties on my mind. The dying state 
(for I fear it is no better) of our poor boy at 
home, and the still worse state (for death is 
after all not the worst evil) of that unlucky 
Tom, now thrown upon the world without 
profession or means of subsistence, make up 
altogether a , prospect which, but for the 
Courage, warm-heartedness, and never-fail- 
ing spirits of my admirable Bessy, I never 
should be able to sustain. 

7th to 10th. The remainder of this month 
passed at home and hard at work: somewhat 
enlivened, however, by the following an- 
nouncement of an agreeable honour lately 
conferred upon me by the King of Prussia. 

“Berlin, June 1st, 1842. — His Majesty 
has been pleased to found a Special Class of 
the Order ‘pour le mdrite,’ to be conferred on 
persons who have distinguished themselves 
in the sciences and arts. The number of the 
members of the German nation is fixed at 
thirty. To enhance the splendour of the 
order it will also be conferred on eminent 
foreigners, the number of whom is not fixed, 
but is never to exceed that of the German 
members. Among the foreign members in 
the Class of Science (including, it seems, 
Belles Lettres) are Michael Faraday, Sir John 
Herschel, Fellows of the Royal Society of 
London, and Mr. Thomas Moore. — ‘Prussian 
State Gazette.’ ” 

July 17th. Dined at Lord Lansdowne’s, 
having been my own inviter. I had heard, 
bn arriving in town, that he was to have a 
“Dickens’ dinner” (as Washington Irving 
would call it) on this day, and wrote to pro- 
i myself as a guest. Among the other 
diners besides Dickens, were Rogers, Lut- 
trell, Sir Edmund Head, and one or two 
more. Had a long stance to-day with Mac- 
donald, at his own house, on the subject of 
Tom. Something that fell from Bryan 
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yesterday gave me a faint glimpse of hope 
that he was a little inclined to interpose his 
| aid on my present emergency. “Wasn’t it 
possible,” he asked, “that Tom might enter 
the army again as an ensign, that rank being 
so much more easily purchaseable P ” I 
therefore questioned Macdonald on the sub- 
j ect. “ Why, my dear fellow,” he answered, 
“an ensigncy would cost 460/., and the pay- 
ment of 400/. would preserve to your son his 
lieutenancy.” He also mentioned, what was 
most tantalising imder the circumstances, 
that it was not , as I supposed, their intention 
to continue Tom in his present regiment 
(where there are near twenty lieutenants 
before him), but that they had a snug berth 
ready for him in a regiment which was now 
in England, and would remain so for some 
time, and in which there would be but two or 
three between him and promotion. I forget 
now the number of this regiment, but he 
showed it to me in the Army List. This is 
real and essential kindness, if I could but have 
availed myself of it. 

19th. It was this day, I believe, not 
yesterday, that I dined at Burdett’s to meet 
McNab, &c. The loss of my memorandum 
book has allowed all that was agreeable to 
escape out of my mind; the disagreeable is 
sure to remain. Called upon Macdonald, 
and told him the hopelessness of my case ; so 
there ends the whole matter, and with it, I 
fear, all my unfortunate boy’s prospects. 
Sate a good while with Macdonald, while 
he was dressing for some levee, and had an 
account from him of the small beginnings 1 
from which he rose to be what he is ; all 
naturally, shrewdly, and interestingly told. 

August 16th. Received a letter from 
Tom containing somewhat more comfortable 
glimpses of a future for him than have for 
a long time opened upon me. A French gen- 
tleman whom he has got acquainted with 
through our friend Villamil, and who is a 
Member of the Chamber of Deputies, has in- 
vited him to pass some weeks with him at 
his country house at Eu, and has also sug- 
gested, as a possible resource for him, his en- 
tering into the Legion Etrangdre of the 
French army employed in Algiers, the king 
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being likely, he thinks, to give him a com- 
mission in that service. This is at least 
worthy of consideration. A very happy use 
was made by Peel the other day, in his 
clever answer to Lord Palmerston, of some 
lines of mine from the Melodies. Alluding to 
the flight of Lord John and most of the 
other opposition leaders from town, leaving 
Palmerston to stand the brunt of the House 
alone, he compared him to 

“ The last rose of summer left blooming alone, 

All his lovely companions were faded and gone.”* 

19th and 20th. An amusing instance of 
the spread of literature just now; one of 
Bessy’s old women in the village sent her 
lately a letter from her son, in which was the 
following learned piece of criticism. “The 
following lines are written by Thomas Moore, 
Esq. I consider them beautiful ; very sarcas- 
tic upon the gentry.” Then follow these lines 
from Lalla Rookh: — 

“ A heav’n, too, ye must have, ye lords of dust, 

A splendid paradise, — pure souls ye must. 

That prophet ill sustains his holy call, 

Who finds not heavens to suit the tastes of all.” 

This metamorphose of my friend Mokanna 
into a lampooner of “the gentry” is excel- 
lent; a sort of Oriental Tom Brown the 
Younger. 

21st and 22nd. Work and worry, my 
daily portion. Wrote to Lord Auckland, to 
welcome him home; to tell him of poor Rus- 
sell’s continued illness, and thank him as 
warmly as language could thank fof his kind- 
ness to him. In his answer he says, “You 
are very grateful for a very little. Having a 
palace and four himdred servants, it was no 
great effort for me to give a*bed to the son of 
so old a friend.” 

September 1st to 11th. Received about 
the 10th or 11th a letter from Tom, which 
agreeably relieved me from the misgivings 
I have had about my letter to Madame Ade- 
laide. I shall here transcribe all he says 
on the subject. “The following particulars, 
which I trust will give you pleasure, I must 

• These lines had been before used, in a similar 
way, by Mr. O’Connell.— Ed. 


state briefly, as time presses. On last Sun- 
day morning I was presented at court. His 
Majesty received me most graciously, con- 
versing with me in English, which he speaks 
perfectly, during five or six minutes. The 
same day I received an invitation to dine at 
the palace, where I was equally well received. 
On Tuesday I had an audience with Madame 
Adelaide, and the Princess was most kind. 
She received me alone, and conversed for a 
considerable time; but did not open your 
letter while I was present. But yesterday 
evening I received the following note from 
the lady in waiting: — ‘Madame Adelaide 
ddsirerait parler demain A 11 heures A Mon- 
sieur T. Moqre. La Comtesse de Montjoie 
s’empresse de Ten prSvenir. ChAteau d’Eu.’ 
Accordingly I waited upon Madame this 
morning, who was really quite friendly both 
in her manner and in what she said. She 
told me, that on reading your letter she 
spoke upon the subject to the Ring, who im- 
mediately expressed himself most anxious to 
meet your wishes. His Majesty also recom- 
mended me strongly to Marshal Soult, to 
whom she, too, had spoken upon the subject 
Madame then spoke to me very kindly con- 
cerning the badness of the climate, and the 
severity of the duty in Africa; observing 
that after my health having already suffered 
in India, I should not think of venturing in 
Africa, &c. &c. Madame concluded by tell- 
ing me that she had settled everything with 
Marshal Soult, who would receive me im- 
mediately; and she added, ‘Si vom voulez me 
suture, je vats vous presenter moi-meme & son 
aide-de-camp &c. Marshal Soult, who can 
be a tiger, is gentle enough where kings are 
concerned; and it was no doubt to the inter- 
vention of his Majesty and Madame that I 
owed the politeness of my reception. But 
here the first obstacle has arisen, in conse- 
quence of my not being in possession of the 
papers which I forwarded to England by 
your desire. The Marshal requires also a 
certificate, &c. &c. From all that the 
Marshal said to me, I could see plainly that 
my request was a very difficult one for him 
to fulfil; but he expressed himself most 
ready to do everything in his power as soon 
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as he should receive my papers and find 
evexything satisfactory. # * * Therefore it 
is that I venture to ask you to obtain from 
Lord Fitzroyt he favour of a letter of recom- 
mendation to Marshal Soult, as a letter from 
him as our Secretaiy-at-War to Marshal 
Soult, upon whom eveiy thing depends, would 
undoubtedly facilitate the affair, &c. &c. 
Madame Adelaide bid me write to you to- 
day and assure you of the continued friend- 
ship for you which exists no less on her own 
part than on that of Louis Philippe $ and 
she added that she intended writing to you 
herself \ and assuring you of his kindly dis- 
positions, for, she added, ‘votre phre et moi, 
fious avons toujours 6t6 de trbs bons amis. 111 

There’s a good deal more of the letter, but 
I have given only the most interesting parts. 
What will come of it all, Heaven knows. 
But I see not much to hope; and, in the 
meantime, it is but a continuation of that 
spoiling process to which poor Tom fas my 
son) has been from his childhood subjected. 
Let the result, however, be what it may, the 
kindness of these royal people is even more 
creditable to themselves than to me, and 
shows what injustice I did to them in sup- 
posing the “tcintame animis ca-lestibus irce" to 
apply also to these earthly godheads. Their 
anger with mo (if indeed they ever felt it) 
has all evidently passed away. It being the 
opinion both of Bessy and Ellen that I ought 
to run up to town and confer with my friends 
at the Horse Guards on this matter, I started 
from home on the 

12th. My companion a poor sick young 
clergyman who had been to try the air of 
Clifton for relief; and (as happens constantly 
with me) it chanced that in the course of 
our conversation, I touched a spring which 
brought us in rapport with each other. In 
speaking of the Charter House, where it ap- 
peared he had been educated, I said that a 
son of mine had been also brought up there, 
whom he might have known, named Moore ; 
upon which his poor pale face lighted up 
with smiles, and without saying a word he 
took off his hat to me. 

14th. Wrote a long letter to Madame 
Adelaide on the subject of Tom, Marshal 


Soult, Algiers, &c., which was in every 
respect a most painful operation to me. 
Took it myself to the French ambassador’s 
with the hope that he had returned from 
Paris, and having a sort of notion that I 
am personally acquainted with him, in which 
case I would have tried to enlist him in the 
cause of Tom ; but he had not yet returned. 
Met Lady Holland in her carriage in St. 
James’s Street, a god-send or (to speak 
more gallantly) a goddess-send at this time 
of the year in London. Asked me of course 
to dinner to-day, which I most gladly ac- 
cepted. Had already formed a sort of slip- 
knot with Easthope # to dine at his country 
house, but he had luckily put me off till to- 
morrow. I had now dined two successive 
days at my own expense, which in Lon- 
don is a sort of monstrosity. “ Base is the 
slave that pays,” says ancient Pistol , and I 
feel deeply the truth of this aphorism when 
paying for a dinner for myself in London. 

Company at Lady Holland’s (besides her- 
self and Allen), Sir S. Hammick and Henry 
Bulwer: the conversation very ngreeabl 
and my Lady read to us after dinner a letter 
from Sydney, quite as piquant as any of her 
dishes. Thought to have remembered some 
of it, but my knack at reporting, never very 
good, is now nearly gone. I remember, 
however, that before dinner, Allen provoked 
me a little. That people shouldn’t read my 
History is no blame to them, God knows ; 
but that without that previous process, they 
should (before the author’s face, too,) pro- 
fess to give an account of it, and criticise it, 
is rather too bad, and shows that at least 
some of our Irish brass must have adhered 
to them. Allen, gravely assured the com- 
pany that the First Volume of my History 
was chiefly employed in supporting those 
fabidous claims to antiquity which my 
countrymen had set up ; whereas I am the 
first real Irishman who has ever ventured 
to protest against our Milesian pedigree, and 
relieve the real antiquities of the land from 
the incubus of that dull fable. So much 
was this the case, and so essentially had 


* The proprietor of the Morning Chronicle. 
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this stale nonsense come to be connected iL 
the minds of Irishmen with their great 
national cause, that I remember Lynch, the 
author of “ Feudal Dignities ” (a man well 
versed in our real ancient lore), writing to 
express to me his deep regret that I had 
adopted this view of the question, and add- 
ing that “ he foresaw in it future concessions 
to English prejudice ” on my part. 

17th. Company at Lady Holland’s (besides 
Rogers who took me), Sir James Kemp, Sir 
Stephen Hammick, some foreign minister 
whose name I could not catch, and one or 
two more. Some talk with Allen, during 
which I asked him whether he did not 
sometimes feel wearied by the sort of effort 
it must be to keep up conversation during 
these evenings, and he owned that it was 
frequently a most heavy task, and that if he 
had followed his own taste and wishes he 
would long since have given up that mode 
of life. For myself (as I believe I told him), 
that Holland House sort of existence, though 
by far the best specimen of its kind going, 
would appear to me, for any continuance, 
the most wearisome of all forms of slavery ; 
and the best result I find of my occasional 
visits to town is the real relish with which 
I return to my quiet garden and study, 
where, in the mute society of my own 
thoughts and books, I am never either of- 
fended or wearied. 

23rd. Received Lord Fitzroy’s answer 
to my letter, refusing, as I had anticipated, 
to give Tom the introduction to Soult ; but 
full of most kind and considerate feeling. 
The following are extracts from his letter : — 

“ I have been considering your poor son’s 
case most seriously, and I really do not feel 
at liberty to write to Marshal Soult in his 
behalf. I will confess to you moreover that, 
however unfortunate his position may be, I 
do not see the advantage of his entering La 
Ltgion Etrangbre ; and I find this to be the 
opinion of a Gentleman of Authority* in 

* I have little doubt from the wording of this 
passage, from the capital letters, and the pains 
taken to state that it was by the merest accident ” 
the opportunity of consulting was afforded, that the 


such matters, whom I had an opportunity of 
consulting yesterday by the merest accident. 
I do not know what the precise object may 
be in having with the Corps dPArmie in 
Algiers a IAgion Etrangbre, It can be from 
no want of men, of whom France possesses 
an abundance, and whom Bhe can place in 
the ranks at any moment by means of the 
conscription. But I conceive it to be from 
a natural desire to save the national troops 
from fatiguing and unhealthy sendees, and 
to have what must be done performed by 
those whose lives are less valuable to them. 
Nor do I know how officers in this corps are 
paid. It is presumed, however, that the 
duties to be discharged are such as to render 
imperative on an English gentleman the ' 
possession of comforts which his mere pay 
alone cannot command; and that, after all 
the exposure to disease and extraordinary 
fatigue, your son would not be better off in 
this respect with the Ldgion Etrangbre than 
he would be in the Austrian army. It is 
' difficult to advise when one has nothing to 
offer if our advice should be followed, but I 
cannot help urging you to reconsider this 
matter in which your poor son’s fate is in- 
volved, and to see if his admission to the 
Austrian army is really out of the question.” 

Nothing can be more kind and considerate 
than this truly high-bred and soldierly letter, 
and his words, “ your poor son,” went to my 
heart. It is indeed a bleak prospect for the 
unfortunate boy, 

25th to 27th. Some correspondence has 
passed between me and J Dan lately, in con- 
sequence of a letter I wrote to him respect- 
ing a statement made in more than one of 
his speeches of the hospitable reception 
given in Dublin to the English Protestants, 
who fled thither for safety in, the reign of 
Queen Mary. He has frequently alluded 
to the circumstance in his speeches, and 
more than once quoted a long account from 
some book, giving in detail an account of the 
demonstrations made of this liberal feeling 
by the Catholic corporation of Dublin, 


Gentleman of Authority was no other than tho 
Duke of Wellington. 
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Though pretty sure that the short notice we 
have in Ware, Harris, &c., is our only 
authority for so remarkable an event, I 
wrote to O'Connell to beg he would assist 
me on the subject His letter (which, being 
characteristic, I shall give an extract from) 
tells me of course no more about the matter 
than I had already known from the authors 
above mentioned : — 

44 My dear Moore , — Do not be angry with 
me for not having sooner answered your 
letter. The fact is, I wanted to answer it 
satisfactorily, hut have consumed the time in 
vain * * • 1 -ram amber diatinctlv Imvinor 


tainly I did, and will not cease until I find 
it again.” 

October 1st to 3rd. The same melancholy 
course of life which has been our fate (or 
rather the fate of my poor Bessy and her 
suffering invalid) foT the last six or seven 
months •, gleams of hope, now and then, but 
one after another vanishing, and at last 
Kenriok has told us we must prepare for the 
wont One great consolation is, that the 
poor fellow suffers but little pain ; God send 
it may be so to the last. A night Sr two 
since he was singing over some of his fa- 
vourite songs, and, indeed, sang himself to 


vain. ’ ’ ’ I remember distinctly having \ 
wad the facts somewhere, though I cannot ) sleep . 

\ay my hand upon the authority : I mean I 24th. Wrote a day or two since to Tom, 
the facts relative to the corporation of Dublin. \ ashing him to come here as soon, a&he could 
Of this much there is no doubt, that the / to see poor Bussell. It is strange, but some 
f Irish Catholics did not persecute any Pro- I lines of my own, long forgotten, have lately j 
fos fonts in the reign of Queen Mary; my, / turned up in my memory, which are sadly 
'more: it is quite certain that many Protest- / applicable to my poor Bessy’s present af- / 
— j fli ct j ona Ay j ^member 0 f them is / 

thatthey were written, at somebody’s request, 


ants fled from England to escape persecution, 
[ and received protection in Ireland from the 
[ Irish Catholics,” &c. &c. 

I have Bince found, and unluckily lost 
| again, the extract from O’Connell’s speech 
i relating to this matter, wherein he enters 
j into details of the public proceedings of the 
1 Dublin Catholics on that occasion. I should 
be right glad that he had any such histori- 
cal fact to advance ; but the real state of the 
case is, I believe, neither more nor less than 
what Ware thus states : — “ This year 
several of the Protestants of England fled 
over into Ireland, by reason Queen Mary 
began to persecute, &c., viz. John Harvey, 
Abel Ellis, John Edmonds, and Henry 
Hough, all Cheshire men, who, bringing over 
their goods and chattels, lived in Dublin, 
and became citizens of this city ) it not being 
known wherefore they came thither until after 
Queen Mary’s death.” 

28th and 29th. On looking again at O’Con- 
nell’s letter, I see that he does mention it in 
one of those poetical facts which he had 
stated in the speech referred to. i( I cannot 
bring,” he says, il to my recollection where 
I found the fact of the hiring of seventy-two 
houses in Dublin for the Bristol Protestant 
refugees, in Mary’s reign j but find it cer- 


/ 


for some unhappy mother, who was suffer- 
ing under the anguish they so poorly de- 
scribe — * 

“ There is no grief beneath the sun 

Like that with which the mother sighs, 
Who sees her first — her only one, 
Withering away before her eyes. 

“ And if that one be lov'd as well 
As thou art, darling child, by me, 

Ah, parents’ hearts alone can tell 
How deep thy parent’s agony.” 

December. I have not had the heart to 
return to this Journal for some weeks past. 
All is over. Our dear boy expired pn the 
23rd of last month, and the calmness, sweet- 
ness, and manliness of his last moments were 
such as to leave, even in the mother’s heart, 
not only comfort, but almost pleasure. He 
suffered but little indeed of actual pain 
throughout the whole illness, nor was it till 
two or three days before his death that he 
became aware of his danger. His mother 
then, I think, suggested his taking the Sacra- 
ment, but he declined doing so. On the 
morning of the 23rd, he asked his mother to 
bring pen and ink, and make memorandums 
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of some little gifts lie wished to leave. After 
inquiring about a bequest of 100/. left by 
Betty Starkie, which was to fall at some 
distant period, he said, "Veiy well/’ and 
thus proceeded: "Mrs. Hughes may have 
my chain ; she will like that.” "And your 
seal ring,” asked his mother ; " there’s your 
papa.” "Papa won’t wear it.” "But he 
will use it.” " Yes, my ring then, to papa.” 
" Your dressing case ; shall Tom have your 
dressing case!” "He wouldn’t like it. 
Let Herbert Brabant have my dressing case.” 
He then proceeded, " I should like to give 
something to Annie ” (the daughter of our 
neighbour, Mrs. Schomberg, with whom the 
poor fellow, before he went to India, was 
rather in love) ; "let Annie have the little 
seal.” " What for Ellen P Would you 
like her to have the little lip-salve box, and 
Rogers’s Italy P ” " Yes ; send my hunting- 
whip to Mr. Schomberg. Polly Hughes my 
blue purse. Mr. Hughes, of Buckhill, would 
like my pencil.” " And what for Tom ? ” 
asked his mother, again. " I have nothing 
to leave that he would like. Give him my 
dying love, and Campbell’s poems.” He 
then stopped as if to rest. "You haven’t 
said anything for Mr. Starkie P ” To this 
he made no reply. Turning to Ruth, our 
good-natured housemaid, he thanked her 
for her kind attention to him during his ill- 
ness, adding, " I suppose you’ll soon be mar- 
ried, Ruth P ” (the girl being, he knew, 
engaged). "Yes, sir, please God, some 
time.” He then spoke of his clothes, and 
desired that such as his brother Tom did not 
like should be sold or given to the poor. 
After he had rested a little while, his mother 
asked whether she could do anything to 
make him comfortable. " Read to me,” he 
replied. " What shall it be P ” " Read to 
me about the Communion.” After she had 
read some time he said, " I think I shall 
take it.” His mother read a little more, and 
then said, " Should you like Mr. Drury sent 
for?” "Yes, but not now.” The poor mother 
then read on until her feelings became too 
much for her, and she was obliged to stop. 
After an interval, she asked, " "Would you 
like to see Mr. Drury to-day P ” "Yes.” 


He became then composed, and his mother, 
as usual, washed him, brushed his hair and 
teeth, and scented his pocket handkerchief. 
Drury came, and, after having talked with, 
him for a short time, said that he did not 
hesitate to give him the Sacrament as soon 
as he liked.” "Now, or to-morrow P ” 
" Now,” answered the dear boy, and, turn* 
mg to the mother, asked, "Will you take it, 
tooP” "Yes.” "Very good.” He then 
attentively watched Drury’s preparations for 
the Communion ; and having before said 
that he feared Drury would find the room 
rather offensive, held out his handkerchief 
for him to smell to. He swallowed the 
consecrated bread with much difficulty ; but 
when the ceremony was over, Bessy asked 
him how he felt, and he said, " Better, and 
more comfortable.” "Should you like Mr. 
Drury to come again to-morrow P ” said his 
mother. "Yes, if I’m alive.” All this, 
which I have taken down from the poor 
mother’s lips (not being able, myself, to 
stand the scene), took place on the morning 
of the 23rd, about eleven o’clock ; and within 
| three hours after our beloved child was a 
corpse. 

It is with some reluctance that I enter on 
this Eleventh Volume of my Journal. I 
ought to hare finished the year 1842 in the 
preceding volume, hut I could not bear to 
return to its pages after my last melancholy 
record. If anything could heal such a sor- 
row as my dear Bessy’s it would be the 
warm, the affectionate interest taken by all 
those ; but I forbear to say any- 

thing more on the sad subject, and I shall 
now pass to ordinary matters. 

On the 5th of December, Bessy and I went 
to Bowood to luncheon. Lady Lansdowne 
had most kindly pressed us to come there 
immediately after the funeral and stay some 
time, telling Bessy that she would have 
apartments entirely to herself, where nobody 
else should come till she chose it. Nothing, 
indeed, could be more affectionate and sis- 
terly than her whole manner and conduct 
towards my poor wife. 

January 4th, 1843. To Bowood. Party, j 
chiefly foreign, consisting of the St. Aulaires, 
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the Harcourts, Van de Weyer, Rothschilds, 
Bobus Smith, Austin, Byng. Had forgot 
that the St. Aulaires were old Paris friends 
of mine, but I had not been m&ny minutes 
in the room before his Excellency himself 
rose briskly from his seat, and taking both 
my .hands in his led me in a sort of 
dancing step across the room, saying in 
French, “I am going to present to you 
an old friend of yours.” This was Madame 
St. Aulaire, a very nice person whom I used 
• to meet at the De Broglies. By the by, a 
song was sent me some. days since by an 
Irish lady (her own composition), in which 
there are four lines that took my fancy ex- 
ceedingly, notwithstanding an unlucky defect 
in one of the rhymes. 

u Oh, breathe not a word of our love, 

Nor remember it ever hath been ; 

’Twas a beautiful dream from above 
And has flown back to hcav’n again.” 

10th. I was mentioning some days since 
j the circumstance of being one evening at 
I Rogers’s when Wilkie was looking over a set 
\ of H. IV s early things (the first time Wilkie 
had ever seen them) ; his admiring some of 
them as works of art, and saying as ho point- 
ed to a hit in one of them, " That really re- 
minds one of Titian.” “ Politician ,” muttered 
Bobus, who was sitting next me. 

The following is Chabot’s letter to me 
| (dated December 8th) announcing Tom’s 
j appointment: — 

! My dear Mr. Moore,— I am requested 
| by Madame Adelaide, to inform you that 
j your son has been named, according to your 
I wishes, a 1 Sous- Lieutenant dans la Legion 
Etrangb'e en Afrique .’ Her Royal High- 
ness has no doubt that your son will do credit 
in every way to her recommendation. It 
seems he is the first Englishman who has 
got & commission in that Legion, and, as 
many foreigners are on the minister’s lists, 
it was rather a difficult matter to obtain it. I 
was veiy glad to hear from your son that you 
were in good health and spirits, and busy on 
your interesting work upon Ireland. Believe 
me, my dear Mr. Moore, yours very truly, 

Chabot. 


[TEtat. 03. 

24th, 25th. A letter from Tom (dated 
from Mostaganem, I think), in which he 
tells me that he is “ twenty times worse 
off than he was in India,” and I have little 
doubt, poor fellow, that it is a hard and 
pinching fate for him ; the pay being as low 
as the service is inglorious and perilous. He 
has been “ sues fortunes faber and bungling 
work the poor weak boy has made of it. 
However (hard driven as I am), some 
further effort must be made to save him. 

March 23rd. Breakfasted at Rogers’s, to 
meet Jeffrey and Lord John, — two of the 
men I like best among all my numerous 
friends. Jeffrey’s volubility (which was al- 
ways superabundant) becomes even more 
copious, I think, as he grows older. But I 
am ashamed of myself for finding any fault 
with him. Long may he flourish u in omne 
volubilis eevum” 

April. Received a letter from Whewell 
( the Whewell) relative to the statue of Lord 
Byron by Thorwaldsen, which it was in- 
tended to place in Westminster Abbey. “I 
do not know,” says Whewell, “what is the 
present prospect of such an intention befog 
realised, but have been told that some 
thoughts are entortained of finding another 
place for the statue. If this is so, allow me 
to ask whether the application would be 
favourably received, if either Lord Byron’s 
college or his university were to request to 
have the honour of finding a worthy situa- 
tion for this work of art. His college [Trin- 
ity] would he willing to place it in the library, 
a noble one built by Wren, 200 feet long, 
and containing at present, I believe, the best 
collection of sculpture portraits in England 
by Roubiliac; the greater part, like Lord 
Byron, members of the College. You are 
aware that Lord B. formed at his college 
friendships which he valued through life ; 
and he is still recollected with regard by re- 
sident members of the college. He would 
be among a crowd of admirers of his genius, 
and, I may add, the building is daily open to 
strangers, and is visited by all who visit any 
of the University sights. The other situa- i 
tion which I should wish to propose, if the 1 
College be refused, is the new Fitzwilliam 
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Museum, a noble building intended as a 
museum of arts, and just erected from the 
designs of Basevi. This edifice will be ready 
for the reception of works of art in a few 
years, and if you and the Committee who 
have to direct the disposal of the statue 
were inclined to accede to such a request, I 
shall move our Fitzwilliam Syndicate to re- 
quest that the work should be placed in the 
part of the Museum which is appropriated to 
statues.’ * 

June 5th. Breakfasted with Lord John. 
Shocked to find that I had promised myself 
yesterday to Sir Charles Lemon as well as 
! to Bunbuiy; but if people will not send 
reminders, what is a many-dinnered gentle- 
man to do ? Found myself in another scrape 
to-day, having promised my company to 
some Amphytrion or other, but couldn’t in 
the least remember who . In this exigence 
recollected that Rogers told me he was to 
dine at home and alone ; and so sauntered 
down to St. James’s Place, about a quarter 
past seven, on the principle that “ social 
sorrow loses half its pain,” and that as wo 
| neither of us had dinners, we had better dine 
! together. Just as I was passing Burdett’s, 
Mrs. Otway Cave’s carriage stopped at the 
door, and as I handed her out, she asked, 

( Where are you going ? ” “ To dine with 
Rogers,” I said, “ if he is at home.” “ You 
had better far stop here,” she replied, “ for I 
j see dinner is on the table.” So in I turned 
I with her, and found myself welcomed most 
| heartily, there being but one other guest, 
and he an old acquaintance of past days, 
whose name and self I had long since for- 
gotten. Some one mentioned to-day that 
Charles Napier*, in writing to a friend the 
night before his late victory at Meeanee, 
said, “If I survive, I shall soon be with 
those I love ; if I fall, I shall be with those 
I have loved.” 

24th and 25th. While in town, I quoted 
one day to Rogers, as Shakspeare’s, and as 
beautiful, the following lines: — 

“And if I laugh at any mortal thing, 

’Tis that I may not weep.” f 

♦ The late General Sir Charles Napier, 
f [Don Juan, canto iv. st. 4. ] 


The next time we met, I found he had been 
in quest of the lines, thinking as I did of 
them, and it turns out that they are lfyron’ 4 . 

My beau Moore,— PraytelT Mrs. Mocle 
that if she comes I will plant a cedar and 
call it the Sloperton Cedar , and if she doeer 
not come, I will plant a cypress and call it 
the Sloperton Cypress ; and there shall be a 
horse to draw her as safe as a rocking-horse, 
and a driver as skilful as Automedon. I 
will lay aside my theology for a season and 
talk like a being of this world. All conspi- 
cuous persons shall meet her without their 
conspicuous failings; Macaulay shall hear her 
in solemn silence, Iiallam shall assent to 
what she says,, and Rogers praise it ; and I 
will sing to her every evening the celebrated 
ballad of Little More . I am learning to sing 
all your songs. I have mastered “Ship, 
Ahoy I ” “ Love and Valour,” “ Dear Harp,” 
and one or two others. Lady Morley is 
here, and I hear at this moment that voice, 
“ qua ccelum tempestatesque serenat.” 

Ever yours, my dear Moore, very truly, 
(Signed) Sydney Smith. 

LITTLE MORE I 

A dabbler in the three per cents 
However great his store, 

No sum of money ere contents, 
lie asks a little More, 

Oh the More! 

The dear little Tommy More, 

The chosen bard 
Whom all regard, 

Old Erin’s shortest poet. 

The pedant full of learned stuff, 

And proud of ancient lore, 

Thinks that he is not fool enough 
And reads a little More. 

Oh the More, &c. 

The man of wine and wit divine, 

Who makes the table roar, 

Can never pass the social glass, 

But asks a little More. 

Oh the More, &c, 

The nymph who bids her love adieu 
Bound for some foreign shore, 

Charm’d with the bliss of parting kiss 
Demands a little More . 

Oh the More, &c. 
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The diner oat, or man at rout 
Forgets that he's a bore, 

Can never see his friend's ennui 
But talks a little More . 

Oh the More, &e. 

August 3rd, Dined at Tom Longman’?. 
Came away with Lord Monteagle, and as I 
was getting out of his carriage at Brookes’s, 
slipped and strained my shoulder so much 
in the effort to recover myself that I felt 
near fainting. 

4th. Found my shoulder, though very 
stiff, quite well enough to admit of my 
travelling: so set off by the ten o’clock 
train for Coomhe Florey. The day fine and 
cheering. Found no one but the host, 
hostess, and son. 

6th. Sydney drove me out in his gig to 
show me Sir Thos. Lethbridge’s place (Sand- 
hill). The day delicious, and the country 
fine, but neither Sydney’s horse nor his 
driving was such as to allow me sufficient 
ease for any enjoyment of the scene. The 
horse, which had evidently been better fed 
than taught, took at last to rearing, and I 
(as the safer break-neck expedient of the 
two) jumped out and walked the remainder 
of the way home. Sydney's wit and eke his 
good sense (i. e. upon paper) nobody doubts, 
but to trust himself with such a horse is stark 
staring foolish. An accession to the party 
at dinner by the arrival from town of Mrs. 
Holland with her niece, step-daughter, and 
one or two other females of the family. , Sung 
a good deal for them in the evening. 

6tli. Started after breakfast for Taunton, 
where I had to wait some time for the train. 
The day delicious, and, being quite alone, I 
had full enjoyment of the beautiful country 
through which (or rather over which) I flew. 
I remember a pretty scene in some ballet 
where the centre of the stage represented 
a river on which the hero of the tale sat in 
a boat, rowing away with all his might, and 
appearing to pass through a succession of 
beautiful rural scenery, which was effected, 
of course, by the constant change of the 
back scene, and the appearance of progress it 
gave to the boat. I wanted nothing but the 
sweet music that accompanied this delusion 
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on the stage to make the enjoyment of my 
real journey complete. During the stay for 
nearly an hour at Bristol, I saw our guard 
tell one of the official persons of the station 
who I was, and soon after this person ad- 
dressed himself to me veiy civilly, and 
asked if I felt the carriage I was in quite 
comfortable, as he should be happy to pul 
on one of the easiest they possessed for me 
I thanked him, of course, for this courtesy, 
and said I was perfectly comfortable. Stopped 
at the Bowood date, and left my luggage, 
not knowing whether I was to dine with 
the Lansdownes or at home. Found from 
my sweet Bess it was to be the former. 
Walked then to Bowood. Party at dinner 
only the John Russells and myself. 

7th. Same party. Lord and Lady John 
| both veiy anxious that Bessy and I should 
visit them at Endsleigh, and there is nothing 
I should like better. But Bessy wouldn't, 
and even if she would, my purse couldn't. 
It is, however, not the less good-natured of 
them to ask. 

12th and 13th. An accumulation of let- 
ters and odds and ends of every possible 
description. Must first despatch some wag- 
geries connected with Coombe Florey. Syd- 
ney had often laughed at me while there for 
my occasional absences, and the following 
letter alludes to them : — 

“ August 7th, 1843. 

Dear Moore, — The following articles 
have been found in your room and forwarded 
by the Great Western. A right-hand glove, 
an odd stocking, a sheet of music paper, a 
missal, several letters, apparently from ladies, 
an Elegy on Phelim O’Neil. There is also 
a bottle of eau de Cologne. What a careless 
mortal you are. 

God bless you. 

Scribbled him off in return some doggrel, 
of which I have not kept a copy, but they 
are pretty nearly as follows : — 

“ Rev. Sir, — Having duly received by the post 

Your list of the articles missing and lost 

By a certain small poet, well known on the road, 

Who has lately set up at your flowery abode. 
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We have balanced what Hume calls ‘the tottl 
o’ the whole,* 

(Making all due allowance for what the bar 
stole) 

And, hoping th* enclosed will be found quite 
correct. 

Have the honour, Rev. Sir, to be 

yours with respect. 

Left behind, a kid glove that once made a pair, 

An odd stocking, whose fellow is — heaven knows 
where ; 

* * * m • • 

Such was all that, on diligent search we can find 

Which the bard, so mis-called, in his flight left 
behind ; 

While, thief as he is, he took slyly away 

Rich treasures to last him for many a day. 

Recollections unnumbered of sunny Coombe- 
Florey ; 

Its cradle of hills, where it slumbers in glory ; 

Its Sydney himself, and the countless bright 
things 

Which his tongue or his pen from the deep-shin- 
ing springs 

Of wisdom and wit ever-flowingly brings. 

Such being on both sides, the * tottle * amount. 

We shall leave to your Rev’rence to settle th’ 
account.** 

November 2nd. I have seen a letter which 
Sydney Smith much admired, from his anti- 
repudiation lady , but Susan Hughes, the 
other day, showed me a letter from a young 
female friend of hors (only twenty years of 
age) which, on a different subject, is full as 
well and pithily expressed ; and I shall here 
give a copy of it, “You say you do not 
think women have any rights. I’ll give you 
credit for jesting when you said that. For 
myself, I don’t care about women having 
any actual share in the Government, &c., but 
I do care that women should be recognised as 
the other half of mankind, and not as a third 
or quarter, as is too common. It seems to 
me that there are comparatively very few of 
our sex who feel what high capacious 
powers lie folded up in them as well as in 
man. They think so much more of seeming 
than of being. I wish earnestly that women 
would think on these things; and then, 
when their nature is purified and exalted, 
whatever rights may become theirs will fol- 
low naturally. With respect to politics, it 
seems to me that those who think the female 


mind too low, or too high, or too something 
or other to take an interest in such things, 
make a great mistake. Whatever really 
interests the heart of humanity must surely 
interest one half as well as the other. 
Different spheres of usefulness may suit 
different characters and sexes. But what- 
ever comes from the heart, — the cry for 
justice, the struggle for freedom, the en- 
deavour to promote the diffusion df intelli- 
gence and virtue, — surely all these will ga 
to the heart also. Though we may not 
perhaps be fitted or suited to go and fight in 
the battle against vfaong, surely we may give 
the Godspeed to those who do ; and that will 
be better than nothing ; far better than join- 
ing 

there is no peace. Can we, ought we, to see 
our fellow-creatures starving for the bread of 
earth and the bread of Heaven, and not even 
i pray for our country P ’ As to party squabbles 
and paltry tissues of words without thoughts, 
they are not worthy of men, and, therefore, 
not of women. It is for principles that they 
should stand up.’* 

25th. At the end of last week Bessy went 
to dine at Bowood, an entirely female and 
family party ; Lady Elizabeth, Lady Mount 
Edgecumbe, Mrs. Talbot, and Lady Bess. 

December 19th. So much of late has been 
left un journalised by me, that I hardly know 
where to take up the thread. Much of it, too, 
has been painful, and most especially a letter 
from Tom, asking me for 50/. as quite neces- 
sary to keep him out of prison. Much of the 
debt which the sum is wanted for was in- 
curred, he tells me, on his first arrival, when, 
not having yet got into the ways of the place, 
he was led into some expenses that were 
not quite necessary. Much as all this dis- 
tressed me, yet, having pretty nearly the 
amount he asked for at the banker’s, I felt 
that I could not do otherwise than send it, 
though God knows how I shall manage, in 
my present reduced state, to get on. Sent 
30/. immediately, and promised that the rest 
should soon follow. 

30th and 31st. A strange life mine ; hut 
the best as well as pleasantest part of it lies 
at home. I told my dear Bessy, this morning, 
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that while I stood at my study window, 
looking out at her, as she crossed the field, I 
sent a blessing after her. “ Thank you, bird, ’ * 
she replied, “that’s better than money 
and so it is. “ Bird” is a pet name she gave 
me in our younger days, and was suggested 
by Hamlet’s wofds, “ Ilillo, ho, ho, boy ! 
come bird, come;” being the call, it seems, 
which falconers use to their hawk in the air 
when thly would have him come down to 
them. 

February 2nd to 4th, 1844. A note from 
Phillips, the music lecturer, &e., offering me 
a box, whenever I may*come to town, to 
hear his lecture on the Hebrew Melodies and 
proposing the following strange query to 
me: — “I have been told that you presented 
the original copy of ‘The meeting of the 
waters ’ to the landlady of the inn at the foot 
of the Yale of Avoca. Is this true? Be- 
cause I do not like asserting that to the 
public which I cannot substantiate.” He is 
very right ; and I myself should find it very 
hard to substantiate when, where, or how I 
wrote that ballad at all. As to my present- 
ing it fresh from the mint of inspiration to 
the fat landlady at the foot of the vale, that’s 
too good a story to spoil, so I shall leave it 
for Mr. Phillips’ next lecture. 

8th to 10th. Have been laid up all this 
time more with the consequences of influenza 
than that disease itself, the violent coughing 
having strained me so much that I found it 
necessary to send for Norman to Bath; at 
least, my dear Bessy, in her anxiety, thought 
it necessary, though at an expense of 10/., 
which was the amount of his fee. Such is 
her noble nature; sparing of all unnecessary 
expenditure, but on great occasions, whether 
of use, honest pride, or generosity, ready to 
the last farthing. 

14th and 15th. I often think of a passage 
in one of Lady Lansdowne’s notes lately to 
Bessy, the feeling of which is as just, I be- 
lieve, as it is melancholy. “I never,” she 
says, “can wish any one I love to live long.” 

10th. I see that O’Connell’s closing 
speech on leaving Dublin winds up with the 
following anticipation of his fate, from the 
“Melodies” — 


“ Far dearer the grave or the prison 
Jllumcd by one patriot name. 

Than the trophies of all who have risen 
On Liberty’s ruins to fame.” 

The poor “Melodies” have had their share 
of suffering in the cause. I remember a 
little barrister in Dublin, who, during a 
pause that took place in my work, brough 
out a collection of Melodies of his own 
and the facetious Dublin people used to 
call them the “Counsellor’s Maladies” 

March 1st to 3rd. Still in a state of re- 
cumbency. Have had two or three very kind 
notes from Brodie, asking me to come up and 
put myself under his care, which I have made 
| up my mind to do, as soon as I think myself 
in a travelling state. Most kind letters from 
Lady Lansdowne to Bessy, making inquiries 
about me. Meanwhile I work a little at my 
“History,*” or rather, I ought to say, work 
a great deal to produce but a little. 

12th. I need hardly say why the follow- 
ing extract from Miss Strickland’s Elizabeth 
took my fancy: “‘For that matter,’ replied 
(Sir Thomas) Smith, ‘I, for my part, make 
small account of height, provided the Queen’s 
Majesty can fancy him. Since Pepinus 
Brevis, who married Bertha, the King of 
Germany’s daughter, was so little to her 
that he is standing in Aquisgrana, or Mo- 
guerre, a church in Germany, she taking 
him by the hand, that his head reaches not 
her girdle, and yet he had by her Charle- 
magne, the great Emperor-King of France, 
reported to be almost a giant in stature.’ 

* * * Thus did Ambassador Smith 

fluently vindicate the worth and valour of 
little men.” 

Perishable nature of modem poetry. “We 
have seen too much of the perishable nature 
of modem literary fame, to venture to pre- 
dict to Mrs. Hemans that hers will be im- 
mortal, or even of very long duration. Since 
the beginning of our critical career we have 
seen a vast deal of beautiful poetry pass into 
oblivion, in spite of our feeble efforts to recall 
or retain it in remembrance. The tuneful 
quartos of Southey are already little better j 
than lumber; and the rich melodies of Keats | 
and Shelley, and the fantastical emphasis of , 
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Wordsworth, and the plebeian pathos of 
Crabbe, are melting fast from the held of our 
vision. The novels of Scott have put out 
his poetry. Even the splendid strains of 
Moore are fading into distance and dimness, 
except where they have been married to im- 
mortal music; and the blazing star of Byron 
himself is receding from its place of pride. 
We need say nothing of Milman, and Croly, 
and Atherstone, and Hood, and a legion of 
others, who, with no ordinary gifts of taste 
and fancy, have not so properly survived 
their fame, as been excluded by some hard 
fatality from what seemed their just inherit- 
ance. The two who* have the longest with- 
stood this rapid withering of the laurel, and 
with the least mark of decay on their branches, 
are Rogers and Campbell, neither of them, it 
may be remarked, voluminous writers, and 
both distinguished rather for the fine taste 
and consummate elegance of their writings, 
than for that fiery passion, and disdainful 
vehemence, which seemed for a time to be so 
much more in favour with the public.” — 
Criticism of Lord Jeffrey, 

“What thanks do we owe, what respects and 
regards 

To Jeffrey the old nursery-maid of us bards. 

Who, resolved, to the last, his vocation to keep. 

First whipped us all round and now puts us to 
sleep.” 

15th. Having got a little more confidence 
in my bodily state, set off to town, and being 
allowed by Lady Elizabeth to take up my 
quarters in Sackville Street, found everything 
there most comfortably ready for me. 

June 3rd. Went to the British Museum. 
The only object I hoped to be able to ma- 
nage being some references to the MS. of 
Rinuccini’s Memoirs, which Panizzi showed 
me when I was last in town, and which I 
understood he intended at some time or other 
to publish. To my great joy, it appeared 
that he had been anticipated in this object, 
and that it was possible I might find a copy 
of the work at Rolandi’s, the foreign book- 
seller. So off I set thither, and found that 
of the few copies they had imported only one 
remained to them. This I was most glad to 
purchase of them for 10#. Gd. ; and thus, in- 


stead of poking over the old JNTunzio at the 
Museum, was able to cany him off with me, 
body and bones, to Sloperton. I forgot to 
mention that on Sunday last (the 2nd) I 
went to Hanwell to pay the first visit I have 
paid there for many years. Most kindly and 
hospitably received by my old friend the 
host, and his handsome wife. On my. way to 
the station, I had called on Sydney Smith, 
and found him at home, confine# by gout. 
Was not a little amused as well as surprised 
to find him industriously employed in teach- 
ing himself French. There was his copy- 
book lying open upon the table, at the place 
where I took my seat, with all the verbs and 
their moods and tenses, &c., written out as 
neatly by his own hafid as any young board- 
ing-school Miss could have done it. What 
an odd pastime for such a man, and how he 
would have laughed at any other septuage- 
narian so employed ! I have since recollected 
that one day at Bowood, he began Apropos to 
nothing, to speak French in the middle of 
dinner, and went on with some common-place 
sentences in that language, looking much 
pleased while so doing. This was now ex- 
plained to me : he was then practising his 
school lessons upon us. Forgot to mention I 
found another subject of Sydney’s late studies 
was the large octavo edition of my poetical 
works ; and he was pleased to say that what 
surprised him most in them was their 
u variety and fecundity.” 

J uly 5th to 7 th. I have not mentioned my 
having been summoned to town for the me- 
lancholy purpose of attending as one of the 
mourners at poor Campbell's funeral. Be- 
sides the painfulness of the task, it would 
have been very embarrassing to me in many 
ways, and I felt compelled to decline it. 
Poor Campbell ! if I was to outlive both our 
spans of years I could never forget the man- 
fulness of the atonement he made to me for 
the rash letter published by him on the 
Byron affair. “I ask you to forgive me,” 
were the closing words of his frank amende. 

16th to 18th. I am getting into great 
repute, I see, with the Anti- Com -Law 
Leaguers. At one of their great evening 
festivals, some time since, there was a series 
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of illuminated scrolls exhibited with th^ 
names thereon of the great champions of their 
cause, and there I was, in full blaze, by the 
side of Ebenezer Elliot, who, it seems, is 
the other great Laureate of the League. 
Some short time since, too, Dr. Bowring, 
who is also one of their DU Majores, read in 
his speech, at one of their meetings, the 
whole of my long squib about the Owhy- 
hean Lords. 

“Who of all afflictions, ills and vices, 

Thought none so dreadful as low prices. 
Wherefore they held it just and meet 
That the world should not too cheaply eat : 

Nay deemed it radical insolence 
To wish to dine at a small expence, 

And swore for sake of themselves and heirs 
That, happen what might, with other wares, 

No bread should be less dear than theirs,” &c. &c. 

September 10th, 11th. In Lord Denman's 
late memorable speech on the Irish State 
Trials, the following sentence amused me 
not a little. “ There was a great deal," he 
said, “ of law taken for granted, which 
when it came to be examined, was found 
to be no law at all." Alas, the same is, I 
fear, the case with philosophy, and many 
other grave and grand things of this world. 

u There was a Spanish doctor, who had a 
fancy that Spanish, Italian, and French were 
spoken in Paradise: that God Almighty 
] commanded in Spanish, the Tempter per- 
j suaded in Italian, and Adam begged pardon 
in French.’' 

The scrap here extracted, I found in an 
old book, at Hobhouse’s, the other day. 
Lord Marcus [Hill] pointed it out to mo, and 
| I thought it worth preserving. 

! *2 1st, 22nd. Here is an anecdote of William 

Spencer's which has just occurred to me. 
The dramatis personae were Lady Elizabeth 
j Foster, Gibbon, the historian, and an eminent 
| French physician, whose name I forget j the 
historian and doctor being rivals in courting 
the lady’s. favour. Impatient at Gibbon’s 
occupying so much of her attention by his 
conversation, the doctor said crossly to him, 
“ Quand mi lady Elizabeth Foster sera malade 
tie vos fadaisesy je la gwto'irai” On which 
Gibbon, drawing himself up grandly, and 
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looking disdainfully at the physician, replied 
“ Quand mi lady Elizabeth Foster sera morte d( 
vosregetteSyjeFim-mor-taliserai The pom- 
pous lengthening of the last word, while al 
the same time a long t sustained pinch o: 
snuff was taken by the historian, brought 
as mimicked by Spencer, the whole scene 
most livelily before one’s eyes. 

October 5th to 8th. The Bowood famil 
arrived, and almost at the same time a kind 
note from Lady Lansdowne, asking Bessy 
and me to come and dine there on Monday. 
So the winter campaign there has opened, 
and how I am to fight off these kind and 
agreeable attacks I know not. In my answer 
declining Monday's dinner, I depicted some- 
what more strongly than I intended, or per- 
| haps ought, the situation in which I am 
placed between printers' devils assailing me 
from without, and the cares and wants ofj 
home staring upon me from within. Amj 
sorry I let that word " wants" escape me. 

. November 8th to 10th. My poor Journal 
fares but badly in the total absorption of all 
my time which this weary History demands. 

I often think of an old Scotch song which I 
used to sing as a boy, and to which, indeed, 

I wrote words, which are, I believe, printed, 
beginning, “ The wreath you wove.” The 
subject of the original words is an old woman 
employed on a long weary task of spinning 
(or weaving) a pound of tow, and the burden 
of every verse is, “The pund o' tow, the 
pund o’ tow, the weary pund o’ tow." Much 
the same feeling as the old woman’s is that 
which I experience in returning day after 
day to the same endless theme. 

11th to 13th. Three or four weeks of re- 
spite from company, which I have turned 
to account as well as I could ; but what with 
time’s speed and my own slovmess , little is 
done. 

December 5th to 8th. A most friendly 
letter from Lord John, saying how long it 
had been since he heard anything about me 
and Mrs, Moore, and asking me to write to 
him. In my answer, said I agreed with him 
that friends ought not to go on thus, trust- 
ing to each other’s remembrance, without 
now and then a word or two to refresh the 
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recollection. It was all very well to say oJ 
lovers , “lls ne se verront plus, ils s' aimer ont 
toujour 8,” but friends require a little poking 
of the tire now and then, to keep it alive. 

9th to 11th. Having let a long time elapse 
since Rogers’s misfortune (the robbery of his 
bank) without writing to him even a line, 
I feared he might think it unkind, though 
delicacy was in a great degree my motive, 
and I accordingly wrote to him one of these 
days, or rather nearly a month since. I do 
not remember exactly what I said, but I know 
I alluded to the ill-luck that seemed almost 
invariably to attend poets in all connected 
with money; even in his case, where by a 
rare alliteration, wealth and wit, money and 
the muse, were found together, this fatality 
of poets seemed resolved to assert its rights, 
and to show that the two gifts were incompa- 
tible; that 

“ Where such fairies once have danced 
No grass will ever grow.” 

“ But this,” I continued, “will not be the 
case with you, my dear friend ; your grass 
will, I trust, still grow, and your fairies dance 
for many and many a year.” 

12th to 14th. Some really friendly friend 
of mine, and one knowing a good deal of the 
matter, has published the following statement 
in reference to the stupid paragraph about me. 
I cannot conceive who it can be; but ho has 
made himself accurately acquainted with the 
transaction. 

“Anecdote of the poet Moore. We find 
the subjoined statement in several of the 
papers, but without the original authority 
being quoted: — 

“ ‘The following anecdote is related of the 
poet Moore; there is an excellent moral in 
it: — Moore had just returned from his 
Government office in the W est Indies, a de- 
faulter for 8000/. Great sympathy was felt 
for him among his friends, and three propo- 
sitions were made to cancel the debt. Lord 
Lansdowne offered simply to pay it. Long- 
man and Murray offered to advance it on his 
future works, and the noblemen at White’s 
offered the sum to him in subscription. This 
was at a time when subscriptions were on 
foot for getting Sheridan out of his troubles; | 


and while Moore was considering the three 
propositions just named, he chanced to be 
walking down St. James’s street, with two 
noblemen, when they met Sheridan. Sheri- 
dan bowed to them with a familiar “How are 
you?” “Damn the fellow,” said one of the 
noblemen, “he might have touched his hat. 
I subscribed a hundred pounds for him last 
night.” “Thank God, you dare make no 
such criticism on a bow from me,” said Moore 
to himself. The lesson sunk deep. He re- 
jected, all the offers made to relieve him; 
went to Passy, and lived in complete ob- 
scurity in that little suburb of Paris, till be 
had written himself out of debt Under the 
spur of that chosen remark were written 
some of the works by which Moore will be 
best known to posterity.’ 

“The ‘excellent moral’ in this case is 
never to believe such silly improbable gossip. 
We have counted five positive untruths in 
this paragraph. No English nobleman who 
had subscribed to relieve Sheridan from his 
necessities would behave in the vulgar par - 
venu manner here described. This one cir- 
cumstance taints the whole statement, but it 
is manifestly and historically untrue. Mr. 
Moore never had a Government office in the 
West Indies. He was, however, in 1808, 
appointed Registrar to the Admiralty 
in Bermuda. He visited the islands the 
same year, but returned in 1804, leaving 
a deputy to discharge the duties of his 
office. The deputy, according to the general 
practice, was guilty of embezzlement, and 
the absentee poet was made liable in 
claims that were ultimately fixed at a thou- 
sand guineas, towards which an uncle of the 
deputy, a London merchant, contributed 
300/. The first trace we have of the poet’s 
misfortune is in 1818 — fourteen years after 
he had returned from Bermuda, and two 
years after Sheridan had cancelled all his 
earthly debts by death I The memory of 
‘poor Sherry’ may, therefore, be relieved 
from the ignominy of a too familiar bow! 
Mr. Murray was not Mr. Moore’s publisher, 
and was not consulted at the time in ques- 
tion; nor did the poet produce his best works 
In France; his ‘Irish Melodies’ and ‘Lalla 
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Rookh’ (on which his fame must ultimately 
rest) were written in England. It is true 
that at the period of his difficulties, Mr. 
Moore retired to France, and declined all 
offers of assistance from his friends, among 
whom were the Marquis of Lansdowne and 
Lord John Russell. He redeemed himself 
from his embarrassments in less than three 
years; adding one more example to those 
which should servo as beacons to young 
authors, in which we find, crowned with 
brilliant success, the union of high talents 
and genius with honest industry, and manly 
independence of character.” 

January 1st to 3rd, 1845. A most unex- 
pected and welcome God-scnd for our poor 
Tom, one of these days; no less than 951. 
announced in a letter from Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset; being the sum deducted from tho 
price of Tom’s commission to pay the passage 
of his successor to India. But the East 
India Company having given his successor a 
free passage, this sum has been put to Tom’s 
credit at Cox and Greenwood’s. Wrote in- 
stantly, of course, to tell him this good 
news, and suppose before long we shall see 
him here. 

The following verses appeared a few days 
since in the “ Chronicle,” and are from the 
pen (if I recollect her initials rightly) of my 
clever friend, Miss Costello. 

TO THE TOET. 

44 They are gone to the skies, they abandon the earth, 
To the seraphs, their kindred, our minstrels are 
flown ; 

And have left to the land, that is proud of their 
birth 

One ray of their brightness — one Poet alone. 

44 There are many whose numbers are graceful and 
fair, 

Whose thoughts are harmonious, whose me- 
lodies please ; 

And some, as they listen, can idly compare 
With the jewels of old simple sparkles like these. 

14 But let the great Master once waken the lay, 

Once rouse from the sleep that has held him ) 

too long. 

And as from the sun burst the clouds troop away 
They shall all be o’erwhelm’d in his torrent of 
song. 


4 One lay of his country, all passion and tears. 

One wail of her grief, or despair, or disdain, 

Is worth all the efforts — the study — of years — 
Oh ! when shall we hear them and hail him 
again ? 

“Bid the minstrel awaken, and charm us, as when 
We knew from his verse what the spells were 
of yore ; 

The harp is his book, and its chords are his pen — 
What darkness enshrouds thee ? — return to 
us, Moore. 

4 L. S. C ” 

Lady Elizabeth Fielding, in sending me 
these verses, which she had cut out of the 
newspaper, says, 44 See how the public call 
upon you, and you go on treating them with 
silent contempt. Shame, shame ! ” 

Copy of a note from Mrs. Sydney Smith to 
Longman, July 7th, 1845 *, in reference to a 
letter I had written to him, expressing my 
fears that we should not be able to raise such 
a monument to Sydney as would be worthy 
of the man and his fame. This Longman 
sent to Mrs. Smith, and the following was 
her answer: — 

44 My dear Sir, — I honour Mr. Moore more 
than I can express for the contents of this 
note. That he’sliould think more of The 
fame of his lamented friend, and make his 
own advantago a secondary and subordinate 
consideration, shows him to be indeed 
worthy of the distinction conferred on him 
by the geuuine regard and affection of one 
of the best of men. He alone must decide 
whether our materials be of such a kind 
as will justify his perseverance,” &c. &c. 

The following epigram, which has just 
fallen into my hands, must have been written 
as far back as the project set on foot for 
making me member for Limerick: — 

44 When Limerick, in idle whim 

Moore as her member lately courted, 

4 The boys/ for form’s sake, asked of him 
To state what party he supported. 

“When thus his answer promptly ran, 

(Now give the wit his meed of glory) 

4 I’m of no party, as a man, — 

But, as a poet, am-a-tory/ ” 

Not to forget Pakenham (the admiral) 
calling out after me one day in the Castle 

* Sydney Smith died in 1845. Mrs. Sydney 
Smith died in 1852. 
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Yard, Dublin, when I was walking along 
with my old friend and bad brother poet, 
Joe Atkinson, “ Moore, take care you don’t let 
that fellow write any of your verses for you.” 

When I was in Kerry with Lord Lans- 
downo he received a letter from one of his 
tenants there, in which was the following 
puzzling passage: — “As the Lord has given 
you power over everything, I wish you’d tell 
the Mayor of Cork not to mix butther with 
his timber.” The poor fellow meant to say 
that the mayor was not to mix timber with 
his butter, it being a trick with the butter 
vendors there, to increase thus fraudulently 
the weight of the casks or firkins in which 
the butter was packed. 

One night when John Kemble was per- 
forming, at some country theatre, one of his 
most favourite parts, ho was much inter- 
rupted, from time to time, by the squalling 
of a young child in one of the galleries. At 
length, angered by this rival performance, 
Kemble walked with solemn step to the front 
of tho stage, and, addressing the audience in 
his most tragic tones, said, “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, unless the play is stopped the child 
cannot possibly go on.” Tho effect on the 
audience of this earnest interference, in 
favour of tho child, may be easily conceived. 

It was Judge Payne, I believe, who had a 
habit of saying, in his decisions, “As I 
humbly conceive it, look, do you see?” and, 
in allusion to this custom of his, somebody 
wrote the following: — 

M The man who holds his lands by fee, 

Need neither quake nor quaver ; 

For, as I humbly conceive it, look, do you see, 

He holds his lands for ever.” 

I don’t know where I found the following, 
but there is a homely sort of philosophy in it 
that rather takes my fancy : — 

“ This world’s a good world to live in. 

To lend, and to spend, and to give in } 

But to beg, or to borrow, or ask for one’s own, 
*TU the very worst world that ever was known.” 


The death of his only remaining child, and 
his last and most beloved sister, deeply 


alfected the health, crushed the spirits, and 
impaired the mind of Moore. An illness of 
an alarming nature shook his frame, and for 
a long time made him incapable of any ex- 
ertion. When ho recovered he was a differ- 
ent man. Ilis memory was perpetually at 
fault, and nothing seemed to rest upon his 
mind. He made engagements to dinners and 
parties but usually forgot half of them. 
When ho did appear, his gay flow of spirits, 
happy application of humorous stories, and 
constant and congenial ease were all want- 
ing. The brilliant hues of his varied con- 
versation had failed, and the strong powers 
of his intellect had manifestly sunk. There 
was something peculiarly sad in the change. 
It is not unusual to observe the faculties 
grow weaker with age ; and in the retire- 
ment of a man’s own home, there may be 
“no unpleasing melancholy” in tho task of 
watching such a decline. But when in the 
midst of the gay and the convivial the wit 
appeared without his gaiety, and the guest 
without his conviviality — when the fine 
fancy appeared not so much sobered as sad- 
dened, it was a cheerless sight. 

Happily for Moore and his partner, they 
had a certain income derived from the bounty 
of the Sovereign, which flowed on in a stream 
not exuberant indeed, but perpetual. On this 
income Mrs. Moore regulatod her expenses, 
and regulated them so as to incur no debts. 

The remainder of the Journal contains 
little that is of interest. Some extracts shall 
now be given, however, from the last MS. 
volume of Moore’s “Diary.” 


From the commencement of the year 1846 
down to the present date, August, 1840, I 
have “taken no note of time” as a journal- 
ist j misfortunes having befallen me during 
that interval which were quite painful 
enough to suffer without dwelling upon them 
constantly, and thus aggravating both our 
loss and our sorrows. But having now, 
thank God, a good deal surmounted these 
feelings, I shall here, with the aid of my 
| dear wife’s memory, detail the most promi- 
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nent events, as well sunny as sorrowful, that 
have chequered this eventful period of our 
lives. 

March. Received a letter from our son 
Tom, saying that he was sick and tired of 
Africa, and expressing a strong wish to have 
interest made for him with the Russian 
general Woronzow # , who had just then been 
appointed to a high command in the Russian 
army, and who, as Tom fondly hoped, might 
be induced to make him one of his secre- 
taries. As Lady Pembroke, then in Eng- 
land, was sister to Prince Woronzow, it was 
thought by Tom that, if I would write to 
the Russian prince, and likewise apply per- 
sonally to Lady Pembroke, there could be 
no doubt of the success of our suit. Tom, 
himself, had already written to Prince Wo- 
ronzow, relying, as he said, poor fellow, 
on my reputation as a poet in Russia; and, 
added, that if I would apply personally to 
Lady Pembroke, there could be no doubt, 
he thought, of the success of our suit. 
Though regarding the whole scheme as 
mere Quixotism, yet, to satisfy him, I de- 
spatched a letter on the same foolscap er- 
rand. 

In the month of May this year (still 1846) 
I was called up to town. Found London in 
a state of bustle and excitement, which every 
one allowed to be unprecedented. The night 
before I arrived there had been a dreadful fire 
at an hotel not far from Boyse’s, in which a 
poor woman was burned to death ; and 
Lord H., who was staying there with his 
family, had narrowly escaped by a ladder 
from the window, holding his child, a young 
infant, in one hand. H. joined us after din- 
ner, and gave us an account of the parti- 
culars of his escape. One frightful thing he 
mentioned was, that, when half-way down 
the ladder, he felt the strength of his arm 
failing him, and, for a moment, had the hor- 
rible thought that he must drop the child. 

That night, or the next, there was a large 


• Prince Woronzow, bom at St. Petersburg in 
1782. His father was for many years Russian 
Ambassador in this country, and died here. 
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ball at the Queen’s, to which I was not invited, 
nor shall ever be, I dare say, again, having 
lately declined two or three of her invitations ; 
nor have ever, indeed, gone but to one of 
her assemblies, when I went with Lord 
Lansdowne. This time, however, I was 
sufficiently amused by going about to differ- 
ent bouses, where I saw some very pretty 
specimens both of dress and beauty; but 
none that gave me such pleasure as our 
bright and smiling Lady Moimt-Edgecumbe. 
Next day I called upon Miss Coutts, whom I 
had seen in all her splendours the night be- 
fore, and found her preparing to send it all 
back to the Bank. u Would you like,” she 
asked, “to see it by daylight ? ” and, on my 
assenting, took me to a room upstairs, where 
the treasure was deposited. Amongst it was 
the famous tiara of Marie Antoinette ; and on 
my asking her what, altogether, might be 
the value of her dress last night, she answered 
in her quiet way, “ I think about a hundred 
thousand pounds.” 

Though I had delivered, as I hoped and 
thought, the last pages of my weary work 
(theHistoiy of Ireland) to the Printer, there 
still remained enough of my task to worry 
and delay me ; and, worst of all, was the sup- 
posed necessity of my prefixing some sort of 
Preface to the Volume. In vain did I try 
for two or three days to satisfy myself with 
a few prefatory sentences, but they would 
not come as i wished ; and at last, in utter 
despair, I left to the Longmans to finish the 
abortive Preface. 

As my business was now all finished, Mrs. 
Moore, who wished to obtain some advice 
respecting her eyes, from which she had 
a good deal suffered, joined me in town, 
where I had got apartments for a few days 
at Cox’s, in Jermyn Street. On seeing her, 
Brodie pronounced that it was a physician 
she wanted, not an oculist; the eyes being 
sound, though now in an unhealthy state. 
We consulted, therefore, Dr. Holland, who 
asked us to breakfast with him for the pur- 
pose, and his opinion agreed very much with ' 
Brodie’s. While thus the most eminent 
men of the profession were not only gratuit- 
ously, but promptly, at our service, nothing 
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could exceed the kindness towards us of all 
our friends. Their carnages were daily at 
Bessy’s disposal, and she drove out by turns 
with Lady Lansdowne, Rogers, Miss Boyse, 
Lady Elizabeth, and Mrs. Story, — all old 
and cordial friends. 

On the 22nd of July (still 1845), my dear 
sister Ellen paid us her accustomed visit, 
and remained with us, to our great pleasure, 
till the 22nd of September. We then set 
out with her to see her part of the way ; but, 
on arriving at Birmingham, found that we 
had left part of our luggage behind, and had 
a most wretched night to pass in that noisy 
town. We were so lucky, however, next 
day, as not only to recover our luggage, but 
to find in the train Mr. Gould, a new Ameri- 
can friend of mine, who was on his way to 
Liverpool, and who, taking charge of my 
dear Ellen, got her comfortably aboard the 
packet. 

From thence we went to pay a visit to 
the Hughes’s, near Wolverhampton — Mrs. 
Hughes being the niece of one of the best 
and dearest of our friends, the late Lady 
Donegal. The few days we passed with 
them were very interesting to us. Philippa 
Godfrey, who lives with them, reminded 
Bessy in many of her ways, and looks, both 
of Mary and Lady Donegal. Their vicarage 
is prettily situated ; their children nice and 
playful; and altogether the few days we 
passed with them were very agreeable. 

On our return home, we found a long 
melancholy letter from Africa, telling us that 
Tom was dangerously ill, and saying, that if 
he recovered from the fever, he must leave 
that country and return to his native air. It 
being late on Saturday night when we 
reached home, I could not, of course, get 
money till Monday ; on which day I sent 30/. 
to Mostaganem, and in a few days after 100/. 
We were left in this state of anxiety for some 
time, and then heard from Tom himself. 
He was better, and full of joy at the idea of 
returning home after so many years of absence. 
Soon after, we heard again from him — still 
improving, but could not leave Africa before 
the spring, on account of a cough he com- 
plained of. 


We heard no more for some time, and 
were kept in constant anxiety by the accounts 
in the newspapers. I myself, indeed, began 
to feel certain that we should never see him 
again. His poor mother tried not to agree 
with me, though her own feelings grew 
every day more sad and hopeless. In No- 
vember, Mr. and Mrs. Hall came to us for a 
few days, and we found them very agreeable 
as well as clever people — qualities not always 
found together. We asked to meet them 
our little friend Mary Hughes, of Buckhill, 
and they were greatly pleased with her. 

December. Our old and kind friend, 
Hughes of Buckhill, getting worse — Lady 
Kerry (who has a house near him) coming 
over very often in her carriage to take Bessy 
to see him. Bessy, indeed, has been unre- 
mitting in her attentions to this old friend 
of ours, and on the 25th of this month closed 
his eyes. 

I still continue to take my diary down from 
Bessy’s dictation, and a mournful task it now 
begins to be, though (such is life !) the very 
first item I have now tc enter is a gay ball 
at our neighbours the Schombergs, Januaiy 
1st [1846], where I was one of the guests. 

At the beginning of February, my sister, 
Ellen, mentioned in a note to Bessy that she 
was not well, and was going to Black Rock 
(near Dublin) for change of air, but would 
write again on Sunday, and tell us “how 
she was coming on, or going off,” — her own 
words. She mentioned also several concerts 
and other amusements she had in prospect. 
On Tuesday, no letter coming, Bessy expressed 
her fears that she must be worse ; but I hod 
no such apprehension. On Wednesday, we 
were to have had some friends to dine with 
us — a rarg occurrence with us now. Before I 
came down to breakfast, Bessy had received 
a few lines from my cousin Margaret, to say 
that Ellen was worse. This Bessy thought 
it best not to tell me, as I was feeling then 
very nervous, and she decided to let the din- 
ner take place. So agitated was she herself 
during breakfast that she was obliged to leave 
the table; and on her saying, “I fear Ellen 
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must be worse,” I answered, “ 1 assure you I alas! but too true. The last of our five chil- 
think she will outlive us all.” However, dren is now gone, and we are left desolate and 
I about eleven o clock Susan Hughes, ft kind alone. Not a single relative have I now 
! friend of ours, called upon us ; and on Bessy left in the world! 

j remarking that she looked pale and troubled, About the middle of May, this year (still 
; and asking anxiously what was the matter, 1840) I went up to town, partly to hasten 
; Susan said, “ Have you not heard, then, from the last lingering sheets of my weary history, 
Dublin ?— is not Ellen ill ? ” Bessy looked ftnd principally to seek in the distractions oi 
tip in her face, and seeing there the sad truth, London some relief from the sad thoughts 
said, “Then Ellen is dead ? ” “She is/’ with which I have lately been too conversant, 
was the sad answer. As my notes to Mrs. Moore, while a way 

i The difficulty of telling me was so groat from her, have for a long while formed my 
r and the shock to Bessy herself so sudden, only diary, I shall here content myself with 
> that when she came into my study some such memoranda from her letters as may 
1 time elapsed before she could tell me the keep together the links of my daily doings, 
j dreadful fact At length die gradually Before I came up to town I had seen 
! brought it round, by saying that Ellen was “Lalla Rookh” announced in the newspapers 
/ rerr ill, and that Mrs. Meant had written to as about to come out at the Opera House, in 
Samm to beg her to break to us the sad the form of a divertissement, and the appear- 
tidings in the beet manner abe could. Then / once thus together before the public of two 
came the awful truth, that my beloved aster I such different works of mine as my light 
V**^-*®^ & moment, while g*r\ 1 “UBa" rad. my heavy “History,” amused 
— ox a few minutes after *, for \ me not a little. 

\ when the maid, who had just been with her, J I had exchanged also some letters wi 
/ returned \ all was over, and apparently with - J the opera people, and when I came up 
/ Ol/t any suffering. 0 0 0 J town was intwduced to Mr. Lumley (the 

It was on the 17th of February we heard j new leasee of the Opera House), who very 
of this dreadful loss, and at a moment, too, courteously asked me to dine with him, and 
\ wWmwo Ml of fear and anxiety about offered me a seat in his box to see the first 
\ T Vcm\ ? not. "having heard. from liim since the night of the ballet ; adding that the Duke of 
letter he wrote in November. We had Leinster was one of tho persons I should 
feared, indeed, to tell him of our loss, for he meet at dinner. All this I should have 
dearly loved his aunt; and at the time ho liked very much, but as my friend Boyse’s 
\ was quartered in Dublin, she had done all house had got into other hands, and I was 
1 in her power to make his stay there happy there only on sufferance, I thought such an 
and comfortable — often, indeed, to her own effort to prolong my stay would hardly be 
inconvenience and expense. She was her- worth while, and therefore resolved to 16 - 
self of so youthful and cheerful a disposition, main satisfied with the engagements I had 
that it made her happy to see all around her already formed. One of these, however, 
so; and she and Tom loved each other most having been suddenly postponed, I was 
cordially. thrown dinnerless on the wide world, and 

About the middle of March, we received a in this forlorn condition was walking past 
strange and ominous-looking letter, which we Lansdowne House about seven o’clock in 
opened with trembling hands, and it told us the evening, when my good genius prompted 
that my son Tom was dead! The shock was me to ask of the porter “if my lord or lady 
at first almost too much to bear; but, on were at home.” Both were at homo and 
reading the letter again, we saw reason to visible; and I had hardly time to make my 
doubt the account it contained, and sent ini- salutation to them, when Lord L. exclaimed, 
mediately to London and Paris to know if “Oh, Moore, are you by any good chance 
there was any truth in the rumour. It was, disengaged, and will you dine with us to- 
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good fortune was evon more el f nalth “ 1 L Ilud iW«f Bf ***•' .^rntm 

tiist thought, as the company I met at din jjj, new «*» ^ **k. jb* , 

was comnosed of such an assemblage of “» <,ee f’ r w lifhff# 


nor was composed of such an assemblage ot 
authors, actors, connoisseurs, and artists as / 
only an Amphytrion like our noble ho«t J 
could have managed to bring together. 

On looking back to this visit of mine to 1 1 
town, I find I have omitted to mention an l 
incident, half painful, half gratifying, which \ 
occurred while I was there. One day, as I 
sat at my task in Albemarle Street, a visitor 
was announced to me who turned out to be 
my old friend Kenny (the dramatist), and 
the pin-port of his visit, poor fellow , was to 


indeed, w* *** *'*?, 

_and the 

tor, — that* /hr A IMP 

“chartered libe nix*, 1 ****■ 

i began to thl^SLKti^ 

\ at Bowood the Stndoti CrtiRlfa^^ 1ft ifftlWLj 
Luttrell, Panizzi, the Howards, Lady Kmj 
> and spouse. Lord Canew) Senior, and Load 
and Lady Holland. Lord Grey/ who h$/jt i 
taken hia departure before I came, I wnavotry j 


ask my aid and interest in procuring for him / sorry to Jose; for, though knowing but little 


a grant of money from the Literary Fund. 
Though long aware of his difficulties, I was 
in hopes he had surmounted them. The sum 


of himself, with hia truly noble father I was i 
well and long acquainted. 

Among those of the guests whom I waa / 


he now asked for was a hundred pounds; but most glad to meet, were Lord and Lady 
the Fund pleaded the low state of their means Holland * ; this being the first time of my 
at that moment, and gave him hut eighty ever seeing her; and, as far as kindness went, 
pounds. This was, however, most welcome I found them both worthy of the old House; 


to the poor dramatist. 

I now, for almost the first time in my 
life, found myself an idle gentleman, and 
how far tho change is likely to agree with 


the lady being a nice person, and, in her 
proffers of hospitality to me, even more 
earnest and cordial than her lord. “Mind,” 
she said, “whenever you come to town, 'you \ 


me, mentally and corporeally, is a query that mU st fix your home at Holland HouBe.” \ 
time alone can answer. As Christmas came I have omitted, I find, to mention a short \ 
near, the rumours of expected guests began excursion which I took in the autumn of 
to reach us from Bowood; but, as Lord 1840, for the purpose principally of getting / 
Lansdowne .was then very frequently called 60me advice respecting the state of my eyes ; / 
to town by business, the visitors there were and, as I had found, when in town with Mrs. 
as yet few and fieeting. One of these birds Moore, that Brodie was the man first con- 


of passage was Lord de Mauley, who walked 
over to Sloperton to see me, and remained 
some time. But tho most agreeable alto- 
gether of all the reldches I had at this time 


suited, in eye cases (as well as in most other , 
cases), I resolved to run up to town to con- 
sult him; and a near neighbour of mine , a 
clergyman , Mr. Brown, who wished also to j 


was during one of Lord Lansdowne’s visits con8U Jt the great surgeon, respecting a child 
to town, when Lady L. being quite alone, of his which had some ailment in tho j 
asked Bessy and me over to Laeock to meet we went up for our several purposes together 


Mrs. Talbot and her charming children. It 
was then about tho middle of November, and 
we stayed there five or six days ; the Lans- 
downes’ carriage taking us there and bringing 
us back. 

As this was my first visit to the Bowood 
Library since I had got rid of my dull Irish 


It was then the dead time of the year when 
Brodie, like other professional men, retires to i 
his country seat, and only comes up on cer- 


• Henry, third Lord Holland, married Lady 
Augusta Coventiy. 
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tain days to meet the multitude of patients 
that then assemble. 

Through my interest with Sir Benjamin, 
the little squaller from Wiltshire took pre- 
cedence of all the adult patients; so that my 
friend the parson was thus enabled to reach 
his home the following day. 

As Brodie had kindly stipulated (as a con- 
dition of his prescribing for me) that I should 
pass a few days with him at his seat in Sur- 
rey,! accepted readily his terms, and accom- 
panied him thither. Our company, the first 
day, was only his own family; but on the 
second we had a large party of neighbours to 
dinner, not one of whom I was at all ac- , 
quainted with. 

In the morning I had walked with my 
host for some time about his grounds, and 
was much struck by his saying, in the course 
of our conversation, that among the many 
dying patients he had attended, he had but 
rarely met with one that was afraid to die. 
Let us hope that this picture of death-beds, 
drawn as it is by one who had often studied 
them, is as true as it is consolatory and even 
cheering. 

Among those neighbours and occasional 
visitors that form our small society here, I 
have not yet, I think, mentioned an Ameri- 
can gentleman, Mr. Robert Howe Gould. 
With this gentleman I have the pleasure 
}f being well acquainted, and to his pen 
am indebted for one of the most eloquent, 
ls well as most gratifying, tributes that, 
sither in the Old or the New World, has 
ever rewarded my humble labours. 

Prefixed to the verses which Mr. Gould 
sent me was the following letter from 
him: — 

“ Sir, — Retaining a vivid recollection of 
the courtesy which you accorded to me last 
winter, and of the pleasure which I received 
from my brief association with you, I have 
sought the opportunity of which I now avail 
myself to solicit your acceptance of a curious 
(and now somewhat rare) record of the 
peculiar greatness of Washington. Of his 
principles and his actions you, Sir, must, I 
feel assured, entertain a high and thorough 
appreciation; and I, therefore, venture to 
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hope that, if this little volume has not be- 
fore met your eye, it may prove acceptable 
to you. 

“This is my excuse for laying it before you ; 
but I fear that I can neither find nor invent 
an apology one half so valid for my presump- 
tion in prefixing .to it an inscription in verse. 
I can only say, in my own defence, that I am 
far from imagining myself to possess any real 
poetic talent, and that I have prefixed a few 
lines to this volume merely as an unassum- 
ing expression of the grounds upon which I 
have based my belief that the offering might 
interest you. 

I “ Still, it ^presumptuous to address in verse 
| a Master of the Art ; but I am sure that no 
one more readily than yourself -will admit 
that certain classes of ideas find more appro- 
priate and fluent utterance in that form than 
in any other. l 

“ The position which the public voice Ind 
the public feeling have so long accorded to 
you will redeem from the suspicion of insin- 
cerity the expression of profound admiration 
and respect with which I esteem it an honour 
to subscribe myself, dear Sir, your very 
faithful servant, 

“Robt. Howe Gotjld. 

“London June 28, 1845.” 

MR. GOULD’S VERSES. 

“The foremost Patriot of all time 

Must hold high place in His regards, 

The power and fervour of whosq lays 
Have stamped him first of Patriot Bards. 

“ The Bard and Soldier share the praise 
Of equal patriotic fire ; 

To freedom one devotes his sword, — 

The other consecrates his lyre. 

“ The poet prompts the noble deeds 
The warrior’s sword achieves ; 

The soldier frt>m the poet’s lyre 
His meed of fame receives. 

“ The bold assertion of the truth, 

• The love of right, the scorn of wrong,* 

Shine in the Western Chieftain’s deeds, 

As in the Island Poet's song. 

“ Kindred their souls, — each boldly stood 
The champion of his native shore ; 

Fate handed Washington the sword. 

And gave the impassioned lyre to Moore. 
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“ On the high altar of the Muse, — 

Where long his myrtle-branch hath hung ; 

I place these records of such deeds 
As oft the patriot bard hath sung. 

“ Sacred to him is now the shrine, 

Oil which I lay my offering down ; 

His genius will avail, to tvrnie 
The laurel with the myrtle crown.” 

Robert Howe Gould, of Connecticut.* 

I Imd now for more than six months been 
almost entirely a recluse. I therefore re- 
solved to indulge myself with a short flight 
from home, and an incident which just then 
happened came aptly to my purpose. A 
very near neighbour of mine, the Bev. Mr. 
Brown, a great admirer, or rather idolater, 
of tin? poet Wordsworth, having heard that 
he had just arrived in Bath, and knowing 
that I was acquainted with him, intreated 
that I would allow him to accompany me 
thither, and make him proud and happy by 
presenting him to the poet. 

1 very readily agreed to his proposal, and 
the more so as, by having the use of his 
carriage, I should he saved the expense of a 
fly to Chippenham. 

1 had never, I think, seen Wordsworth 
but once, and that was at Rogers’s, many 
years before ; nor had I forgot that on that 
occasion he took great pains to impress upon 
us how mistaken were those who set much 
value upon continental fame ; — the fact 
being, I believe, that of all us poets of the 
day, Wordsworth is the one least known to 
foreign nations. 

1847. My old quotation, “ We take no note 
of time hut by its loss,” grows daily, alas ! 
more applicable to me. Here have 1 ar- 
rived far into the year 1847, and during that 
time not a single line have I chronicled in 
this Journal. I must now, therefore, by as 
many mem*, as I can conjure up, atone for 
these omissions. When I last had time u to 
prate about my whereabouts,” I was doing 
the honours to Wordsworth at Bath. 

The flights from home which I have since 

♦ Of the comparison kindly but rashly ventured 
in this Poem, all I shall say is, that to compare me 
with General Washington is like placing a mere 
pigmy beside a giant. 


indulged in must be briefly despatched. My 
I first, which was somewhat more far-fetched, 
I was tempted to by the same wish, namely, 
for a change of air and scene ; I had also the 
allurement of being invited to the house of 
an old friend, Janies Corry*, by far the best 
of all our comic force in the famed Theatri- 
cals of Kilkenny. lie has long located him- 
self at Cheltenham, and now invited mo to 
pass a week at his house. Both host and 
hostess were most kind and hospitable j and 
I had also the great pleasure of seeing and 
dining with very old friends of mine, the 
family of old Joe Atkinson, of Dublin, whose 
voices and faces, hut little idtered, took me 
freshly back into old times. 

About the beginning of July, 1847, I was 
seized with another rambling fit, and know- 
ing that my friend Rogers was still at his 
post in town, T wrote to proffer him my 
company for a few days. In order to pre- 
serve the precious treasure of his autograph, 

I shall here transcribe the answer he sent 
me : — 

* Janies Corry, born in Dublin in 1772, educated 
at Trinity College, and called to the bar in 1790, 
but did not follow the profession, having, on the 
death of his father, succeeded to the offices he held 
of Clerk of the Irish Journals in the House of Com- 
mons, and Secretary to the Linen Board. After the 
abolition of the Linen Board in 1810, Mr. Corry 
left Ireland, and resided in England up to the period 
of his death, which took place at Cheltenham, in 
January, 1818. Being without family, in easy 
circumstances, of a genial temperament, and gifted 
with wit and humour, he shared largely in the 
accomplishments and amusements which distin- 
guished the best era of Irish society : a taste for 
the stage was among the most prominent of those 
amusements, and he was accordingly an active 
and successful member of the celebrated theatrical 
amateur company of Kilkenny, which included 
Moore. But M r. Corry had other and higher quali- 
fications ; for he was a man of singular generosity, 
of enlarged views, of liberal opinions, and of a 
catholic philanthropy. He was the intimate friend 
of the most eminent men of his day — of Grattan, 
Langrishe, Bushe, and Plunkett; and to Moore 
whom he had known from his childhood, he was 
especially endeared by the unremitting kindness 
which he displayed towards his family. 

Mrs. Corry was the daughter of Thomas Sher- 
rard, Esq. ■ 
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My dear Moore, — There is a small 
house in a dark and narrow corner of Lon- 
don (Memory Hall, as it was once called by 
a reckless wight, who has played many a 
freak there, and who now sleeps in Harrow 
churchyard), whore you will be most wel- 
come. So pray come and make it your 
home, and stay there as long as you can. 

To-morrow I leave it for three or four 
days, but I shall be there again on Tuesday, 
the 20th of June, and pray come as soon as 
you can. Whether I am returned or not, 
you will be cordially and hospitably enter- 
tained. If somebody else comes witli you I 
shall be delighted. Pray persuade her. 
Yours ever, 

S. Rogers. 

Juno 24. 1847. 

During the week I passed with Rogers 
he did most kindly all in his power (and his 
power is an extensive one) to make the 
time agreeable to me ; his carriage always 
at hand for my daily visits, and himself 
generally accompanying me, to suggest those 
1 should call upon. One of the most in- 
teresting of these were the young people of 
1 lolland House, whom I grieved not to see 
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more of during my stay. The all-cliarming 
Jenny Lind I neither heard nor even saw, 
though the lord of the Opera, Mr. Lumley, 
placed a box one night at my service. But 
the heat of the weather was most trying and 
sultry, and my round of gaieties had been 
too much for me. I was compensated, how- 
ever, by two other Syrens, having heard 
Grisi in most charming force, and dined and 
lunched with my nice and long-known friend 
Lady Essex. Among those whom I visited 
and sat some time with, was the Dowager 
Lady Grey, all agog, as she said, for Italy ! 


[I here conclude the extracts from the 
u Diary.” The reader may have perceived 
in it traces both of confusion and loss of 
memory. For an instance of the first, I 
may mention the enjoyment he derived from 
ranging at large over Bo wood Library placed 
in connection with his visit to Lacock. vWd 
of the second, his forgetfulness of his meeting 
with Wordsworth at Paris, previously re- 
corded.] 
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American aristocratic distinctions, 577. 

edition of Moore’s " Epistles,” 66. 

editions of Moore’s works, 179. 

— laws, their diversity, 428. 

” Life of Moore,” i. 66. 

— — • passion for races, 577* 

slavery, 587. 

Americanism, 642. 

Americans, the, surprised by art, not nature, 574. 

“ Anarcharsis, The Travels of,” given to Moore as a 
reward for his English verses, 14. 

“ Anacreon,” commenced by Moore, 26 ; Dr. Lawrence’s 
remarks upon, 34 ; some of Moore’s translations from, 
submitted to Dr. Kearney, 28. 


Ancient concerts, 315. 

'* And doth not a meeting like this,” 457. 

Andrea della Valle, .St., 242. 

“ Andromeda,” by Ouido, 234. 

Anecdotes 

, Allen and Vandyke’s portrait of Laud, 505. 

, Alvanley, Lord, 533. 

, Amateurs, in battles, 394. 

, Apreece and Foote, 295. 

, Bach, Sebastian, 214. 

, Baldwin, Caleb, 184. 

, Barnes, Dr., 662. 

— — , Barrington, George, 350. 

, Barrymore, Lord, and Sir A. C., 285. 

, Battles, 536. 

I — — , Beau Brummcl, Moore, and the Prince of Wales, 
468. 

, Beggar, the, 392. 

, Bentley, 501. 

— , Boy, the calculating, in Italy, 504. 

, Burdett, Sir Francis, 534. 

, Bushe, Henry, 435. 521. 

, Byron, Lord, .‘165. 427. 

— , Byron, his temper, 427. 

, Byron, 450. 452. 455. 462. 472. 

, Byron, his egotism, 493. 

, Camden, Marquis, 410. 

, Camelford, Lord, 570. 

— — , Campbell, his mortification with the Scotch book- 
seller, 545. 

, Canning and Burdett, 534. 

— — , Caroline, Queen, 269. 

, Castlcrcagh, 304. 441. 588. 

, Catherine, Empress, told by Lord St. Helen’s, 561. 

, Champneys, Sir Thomas, told by, 534. 

, Coleraine, Lord, 349. 

, Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 573. 

— — ., Conclurry, Lord, 528. 

, Cooke, Kangaroo, 275. 

, Cork, Lady, and the female dwarf Crachami, 510. 

, Crampton and Doherty, 471. 

, Criminals, contrast in the behaviour of, 423. 

— — , Curran, John Philpott, 166. 369. 

, Dacre, Molly, 502. ( 

— -, Denman, Dr., 454. 

, Doherty and Crampton, 471. 

, Doyle and Provost Hutchinson, 522. 

, Dudley, Lord, 444. 495. 507. 

— — , Eastern story, quoted, 464. 

, Egan, Billy, 59. 

— , Ellenborough, Earl of, 470. 

, Ellenborough, Earl of, and figurative oratory, 470. 
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Anecdotes Emmett, Miss, 469. 

— — , Erskine, Lord, 677. 548. 

— — , Euclid, a man who professed to have studied, 291. 

, Farquhar, W., 362. 

, Fenelon and Cardinal Richelieu, 499. 

, Fletcher, Judge, 519. 

, Frederick, King of Prussia, 450. 

— , French boy from College, 297. 

— , French poet, 414. 

— , French translations from the English, 382. 

, Fox, 504. 

, Gail, 293. 

— — , Gall’s craniological system, 292. 

— — , George III., 538. 

, George IV., 503. 

, Ghosts, 394. 466, 467. 

, Gordon, and Don Pedro, 494. 

, Gould, Sir F., 559. 

, Grattan and the lady, 549. 

— , Grafton, Duke of, 445. 

— — , Grey, Lord, at College, 553. 

— — , Gwynne, Mrs., and Goldsmith, 506. 

, Hazlitt, William, and John Lamb, 268. 

, Highlands, the, a man in, 550. 

, Holland, Lord, and Lord Lauderdale, 275. 

— , Holland and Delille, 293. 

, Horse (a man selling a), 662. 

, HorBley, Bishop, 499. 

, Hume, Dr., and Sterling, 625. 

, hump-backed man, 285. 

, Hunter, John, 500. 

— -i-, Hutchinson, Provost, and Doyle, 522. 

— — , Irish Colonel, 353. 

, Irish fellow mulcted for 51., 506. 

— — , Irish lady, 578. 

— — , Jeffrey and the Scotch philosopher, 5531 

, Jekyll and the Duke of York, 505. 

, Judge , and Lady Hippisley, 534. 

, Keller, 629. 

, Kelly, Miss, 340. 

, Kemble, John, 683. 

, Kemble, and “ honest John,” 498. 

— — , Kenyon, Lord, 326. 35 7. 

, Lamb, Charles, 265, 500. 

, Lamb, John, and William Hazlitt, 268. 

, Lansdowne, the first Marquis of, 574. 

— — , Lanza and Reynolds, 291. 

— — , Ligne, Prince de, 450. 

, Linley, William, 506. 

, Liverpool, Lord, 326. 

, Louis XVIII.’s cook, 500. 

, Luttrell, 464. 

, Macklin, Charles, 265. 

— — , Man, sick, and medical friend, 504. 

— — , Marie Antoinette, 291. 302. 

, Mob, an English, 423. 

— — , Mol i fere, 445. 

— , Montague, Matthew, 288. 

— , Montrond, his illness, 570. 

, Monkeys, the four, 421. 

, Moore, 681. 

, Moore and the cabman, 667. 

, Newton, Sir Isaac, 454. 

— , North, Lord, 345. 639. 

— , O’Connor, Fergus, 481. and the elector, 568. 

— Owen, Robert, 57 5. 

, Paley, and Dr. Parkinson, 177. 

— — , Payne, Sir Ralph, 387. 

— — » People who prepared their conversation, 365. 

— — , Perceval and Tierney, 530. 


Anecdotes Persian Ambassador and the Provost of Edin- 
burgh, 894. 

, Peterborough, Lord, 479. 

, P. F„ and Humphrey Butler, 558. 

, Piozzi, Mrs., 326. 

— , Porson, Richard, 444, 445. 

— , Prevost, Abb€, 445. 

, Price on the picturesque, 323. 

— — , Prussia, King of, 276. 

— Queensbury, Duke of, 650. 

, R. A., Mrs., 448. 

, Richelieu, Cardinal, and Fenelon, 499. 

— — -, rich heiress, 423. 

— — , Roche, Sir Boyle, 1 35. 

, Rolle, Baron de, 576. 

, Rose, Mr., and Sir A. M., 465. 

, Russian bands of music, 625. 

, Russians, the, eating tallow candles, 551. 

, Scott, Sir W.,448. 

— , Scott, Sir Walter, and the Danish captain, 465. 

, Scott, Sir Walter, his grandfather, 396. 

, Scott, William, 634. 

, Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 278 279. 341. 

, Sheridan and the tax upon milestones, 383. 

, Sheridan, 263, 278. 279. 325. 364. 378. 

, Shipley, Dean, 414. 

, Shoemakers, rival, 474. 

, Smith, Rev. Sydney, 329, 554. 

, Speaker of the House of Commons, 401. 

— — , Stael, Madame dc, 559. 

— Stael, Auguste de, 545. 

, Sterling and Dr. Hume, 625. 

, St. Phar, Abb£, and the Prince of Wales, 584. 

, Summer and the Prince Regent, 384. * 

, Sutton, Charles Manners (Viscount Canterbury), 387. 

, Swinton, Lady, 397. 

, Swiss and a Brabanter, 503. 

, T , 445. 

— — , Talleyrand, Prince Maurice, 282. 

, Talleyrand, and the Ambassador’s Wife, 578. 

— — , Tarleton, General, 209. 

, “ Teniers, The," 512. 

, Thompson, Baron, 407. 

, Thorwaldsen, 597. 

, Thurlow, Lord, 499. 

, Vanini, 217. 

, Vergennes, 426. 

, Voltaire, 366. 

, Voltaire and Cookery, 559. 

» W , Lord, 382, 383. 

, Wakefield and Porson, 445. 449. 

, Webster, Sir Whistler, 502. 

, Wellington, Duke of, 393. 468.547. 

, Westminster Bridge, high water at, 591. 

, William IV., King, 532. 

, Worcester, great battle at, 660. 

, Woman, an old, being called a noun substantive, 576. 

, Wycombe, Lord, 313. 

— — , Young man climbing up to the window to look at his 
father dying, 384. 

Angelo, Michael, a colossal “ Head,” by, 234 ; an extraordi. 
nary person, 235 ; his ** Moses,’* 249 ; his “ Moses ” in 
San Pietro in Vincoli, 236 ; his “ Lorenzo de Medici,” 
235 j “The Piet*," 235 j “The Universal Judgment,” 
235. 

Anglesey, Marquis of, his recall from Ireland, alluded to, 
479; the King’s anger with him, at his intention to 
treat the Catholics with kindness, 461. 

“ An Irish Gentleman in search of a Religion,” 541. 
Annunziata, church of the, 230. 
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“ Anthologia Hibernica,” 11. 

“ Antinous,” the, 233. 

Antiquarian Society of Iona, Moore an honorary member 
of, 618. 

“ Antiquities of Normandy,’* the, 280. 

Apennines, the, 2 45, 246. 

“ Apollo,” 230. 232. 235. 241. 492. 

Appartamento Borgia, 236, 

Archer, 414. 

Arguelles, 373. 

Ariosto, his chairs and inkstand, 227 p his tomb at the 
University of Ferrara, 227. 

Aristophanes, 193. 

Aristotle, statue of, 234. 

Arkwright, Mrs. Robert, her opinion of the " Epicurean," 
456; her singing, 468. 

— - Richard, 118. 

Armenian Monastery at Venice, visited by Moore, 227. 
Arnaud, his “ Germanicus,” 277 ; translation into French 
verse of Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh,” 277. 298 ; persecuted 
by the government, 269 ; his Fables, 411. 

Artists’ Benevolent Fund, the, 349. 414. 

Ashbourne, 104 et passim. 

Ashbourne ball, the, 110. 

Ashburnham, Lord, 504. 

Ashley, Lady B., 103. 

** Athalie,” 164. 271. 274. 

Athenaeum Club, the opening of, 347. et passim. 

Atkinson, Captain, interested in procuring the laureate- 
ship for Moore, 41. 

, John, ii. 244. 

Joseph, Secictary of the Ordnance Board, an ac- 
quaintance of Moore s, 31. et passim. 

Auckland, Lord, bon-mot of, 374; grey and grave, 669 ; 
his kind reception of John Russell Moore at Calcutta, 
658; his letter to Moore about his son, 658 ; “ Memorial 
to the States- General,” 176. 

Auck lands, the, 544. 

Aughrim, the battle of, 13. 

Augusta, H. R. H. the Princess, 137; composed new airs 
to two of Moore’s songs, 356. 

‘‘ Auld Robin Gray,” 168. 

“ Aurora,” by Guido, 234. 

Aurungzebe, iii. 203. 384. 

Ava, curious annual practice of the court of, 221. 

, King of, his titles, 278. 

Avoca, 278; Vale of, 608. 

Aylesbury, Lord, 163. 

Aylott, Sir Joseph, 582. 

Ayton, Fanny, 438. 

B. 

Babbage, Charles, 505. 605. 

Bacchus, Temple of, 239. 

Bacon, Lord, extract from his will, 278; his reasons for 
women’s arrival at a result without reasoning, 245. 313. 
Badham, 505. 

Bagni di San Fillipo, 232. 

di Tito, 233. 

Bagot, Sir Charles, vi. 84. 

Bagshaw, 233. 

“ Baite and the Bridge of Caligula,” 531. 

Bailey, 463. 

, Colonel, 497. 

“ *s Dictionary,” 216. 

, Miss, 441. 

Bakewell, 177. 

Balbriggan, the priest of, 407. 

Baldwin, Caleb, 184. 


f Balt, Lady, 368. 

, Sir A., 368. 

| Ballantyne, John, 392. 399. 

Balzac, De, his “ Letters,” 162. 

fianim, his ” Tales of the O’Hara Family,” 522. 

Bankes, his “ Civil History of Rome,” 190. 

, William, 539, 551. 

Bank question, the, alluded to, 197* 

Bannister, John, his melancholy address to his own door, 

500. 

Bannow, 611. 

Banti, Madame, 229. 
bar ante, Madame, 282. 285. 

Baring, 323. 

, Francis, 458. 

Barnave, 166. 

Barnes, Thomas, Editor of “ The Times,” proposes that 
Moore should write “ The Times’ ” leaders while he was 
ill, 318. 350 ; full of praise of Moore’s *' Sheridan,” 389 ; 
wished Moore to request* Lord Lansdowne to propose 
him as a member of the Athenaeum, 433. h\» at- \ 
ceptance of Moore’s proposal for half the number ot 
squibs, 454; his “ secret information ” for “The 
Timc6,” 4G0. 

Barre, Colonel, 325. 

Barrington, George, anecdote of, 550. 

, Lady, “ Charlie,” 559. 

Barrow, Isaac, 196. 207. 216. 324. 

, Mrs., 324. 

Barrow’s “ Travels,” i. 223. 

Harry, Redmond, saAasm on John Crampton, 002. 
Barrymore, Lord, and Sir A. C., anecdote of, 285. 

Bartolini, 244; anxious to execute a bust of Moore, 231. 
Bartolomeo, Fra, “ Annunciation of the Virgin,” 230 ; 

legend of his picture of the “ Volto Divino,” 230. 

Basilico, 182. 

Bath, Literary Institution, dinner, 375. 

I Bathurst, Lady Gcorgiana, 366. 

Battier, Mrs., a satirical writer, 18 20. 

“ Battle of Waterloo,” the, 133. 135. I 

of Worcester, good story of, 660. ( 

Baufremont, Madame, 282. t 

Bavarian Ambassador, anecdote of a, 276. 

Bayle, Peter, 165 ; his “Dictionary,” 589. 590. ' 

Rayntun, Sir Edward, 452. 

Beacher. Rev. J., 455. 

Bearcroflt, story of, 326. 

Beaujon, the, 292. ] 

Beaumont, Miss, 306. ; 

, Sir George, 393. i 

Beckford, William, 173. 427. ] 

, Lord, 335. 

Bedford, Duchess of, 302. 

, Duke of, 166. 302. 315. 388. 471. 

Belchers, the, 299. 

Belfast, 304. 

Belhavcns, the, 35 9. 

Bellaraont, Lord, 411. 

Bellevue, 263. i 

Bellingham, scene between Baily and Byron at his execu. j 
tion, alluded to, 463. 

Bell Town springs, 47. 

Belsham, his “ George the Third,” 196. 

Belzoni, 30 6. 

Benedictine nuns, monastery of, 246. 

*' Benedictus, 19*. 

Bentham, Jeremy, 222. 449., his “Paulo-post prandial 
Vibration,” 449. 

Benthamism, 562. 

Bentley, Dr., his ** Summer,” 501. 
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Bentley, Richard, 634. 

Benvenuto Cellini, 227. 

Beresford, his “ Miseries of Human Life," 179. 314. 
Berkeley, Bishop, 554. 555. 

— , Craven, 162. 184. 

Bermuda, Moore’s appointment to, 38; description of, 
38 ; its markets, 109 ; defalcation of jiis deputy at, 
212 . 

Bernadotte, his part in the war, 92. 

Bernini, statue of “ Constantine," 235 ; statue of “ St. Bi- 
biana,” 238. 

Berri, Due de, 281 his assassination attributed to the 
politics of M. de Cases, 254. 

, Duchesse de, 269. 273. 

Berry, Miss, 296. 645. 659. 

Berrys, the, 139. 

Berwick, Marshal, 421. 

Best, Lord Chief Justice, 492 ; challenge to, borne by 
Lord Byron, 479. 

Be89borough, Countess of, 291. 

Bibliotheca Ambrosiana, books and pictures there, 225. 
Bibliothgque du Roi, 270. 641. 

Biggin, Mr., his death read by Moore from an English 
newspaper, 44. 

Bigottini, 249. 

Birkbeck, Dr., 187. 

Birmingham, 403. et passim. 

Bishop, Henry (Sir), Handel, Haydn, Mozart, contrasted 
by, 319 ; Moore’s coadjutor, 209. 

Black Book, the, 644. § 

Blackwood’s “ Magazine," a malicious article in, against 
Moore, 177. 
j Blake, 407. 

j Blanchard, Miss E., 163. 

I Blessington, Lady, 316. 

, , Lord, 21& 382. 558. 

i Blewitt, Jonas, 667. 
i Blunt, Mrs., 446. 

Boissonade, the French Porson, a contributor to Valpy’s 
** Thesaurus," 253. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, 583. 

Bologna, 228. 245. 

, cathedral, 228. j 

— , John of, 230 ; Chapel of, 230. 

Bolsena, Lake of, 232. 

Bonnechose, M., librarian to the King of the French, 
587. 

Bonner, 168. 

. Booksellers in Paris, and the regulations affecting them, 
284. 

Bordeaux, Due de, 287. 

Borghese, the Princess, 237 ; her hands and feet, 233. 

, Palace, the, 238. 240 ; Villa, wreck of, 239. 

I Borromeo, San Carlo, 224. 

Borrowes, Lady, her private theatricals, 5. 

Boswell, James, vi. 394. 

Boulogne, et passim. 313. 

Bourbon, Duke of, 80. 

Bourbons, the, 114. 119. 

“ Bourgeois Gentilhomme," 389. 

Bourne, Mr. Sturges, 416. 443. 

Bouverie, Edward, 389. 

Bowditch, Dr. N., “ Natural History," 297. 

Bower, “ Luther’s Life,” 222. 

Bowles, Rev. 'William Lisle, his parsonage at Bremhill 
described, 153 ; his verses, on the Westminster Abbey 
Festival, 586 ; anxious, before he died, to write a life of 
Bishop Ken, 377 ; his sermon on the Draught of Fishes 
alluded to, 619 ; translation of a Latin epitaph, 616. 


Bowood, 500. et passim mausoleum at, 574. 

Bowring, Dr„ defence of his conduct relative to his Greek 
bonds, 470 ; Moore’s attack on him in the “Ghost of 
Miltiadcs,” 465. 680. 

Boyd, “ Translation of the Fathers," Moore’s article on, 
warmly praised by Allen, and Lord and Lady Holland, 
191. 

Boyle Farm, 438. 

Boyse, 609. 

Boz, Sydney Smith’s opinion of, 627; Moore’s opinion 
of, 627 ; his “ Pickwick Papers,” 627 ; Dinner given 
to him in America, 667. 

Brabant, Dr. 459. 476. . 

Brahmins, the, as chess-players, 567. 

Braroante, 234. 

Bramston, “ Art of Politics," 199. 

Bremhill, 261. 

Brera, the, 225. 246. 

Brescia, 225. 

* Bride of Abydos,” 106. 

Brieg, 223. 

Bristed, “ Resources of the United States,” full of infor- 
mation, 194. 

Bristol, 615. 

, Lord, 291. 

British Gallery, 568. 

Brodie, Sir Benjamin, 684. 687. 688. 

Broglie, Due de, 310. 

— , Duchess de, 250. 252. 

Brompton, Moore’s lodging at, 656. 

Bronzino, Angiolo, his “ Limbo dei Santi Padri,” 
245. 

Brookes’s Club-House, 492. 

Brougham, Lord, at Liverpool, 436 ; and Sydney Smith, 
extract from the joint article on Ritson in the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” 581 ; considered Junius overrated, 495 ; 
his opinion on Moore’s transaction about the Byron 
“ Memoirs," 354; his opinion that Queen Caroline was 
insane about children, 353 ; “ Letter on the Public Cha- 
rities,” 169; his opinion of Curran, 495; Speech on 
“ Finance,” 314 ; his opinion of George IV.’s marriage 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert, and consequent forfeiture of the 
Crown, 373 ; speech on the Regency, 509. 

Brougham, William, 535. 

Brown, 27. 

, Rev., 689. 

, Dr. , ascertained the site of Tempo, 16. 

Bruce, Lavalette, 463. 

Brummel, Beau, 308. 310. 468. 534 ; “ Memoirs ” much 
talked of, 186 ; Moore and the Prince Regent, anecdote 
of, 463. 

Brunswick, “ Echoes,” 477. 

Bryan, as a politician, 150 ; his opinion of Moore’s pro- 
ceeding in connection with the Byron “ Memoirs,” 359 ; 
presented Moore with a gold repeater, 359. 

Buchan, Lord, his tombstone, 391. 

Buchon, S. A. C., note to Moore, 632. 

Buckingham, Duke of, 315. 

Buggins, Lady Cecilia, 505. 

Bulwer, Henry, 551. 646. 670. 

Bunn, Alfred, 645. 

Bunny, 446. 

Buonaparte, Jerome, 91, note ; 46. 80. 

, Joseph, 264. 

, Lucien, 244 ; his poem offered to Moore to trans- 

late, 83 

, Napoleon. See Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Burdett, Sir Francis, 163 ; and the beggar, 498 ; anecdote 
of, 569 ; his character from Deville s phrenological ex- 
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animation, 415; prejudiced against Grattan, 163; the 
best constitutional lawyer in England, 618. 

Burgh, Hussey, delivered Whyte’s Prologue to “ Henry 
IV.,” 4. 

Burghersh, Lady (Countess of Westmoreland), 231. 245. 

Burghershes, the, 231. 

Burgoyne, his place of defeat, 47. 

Burke, Edmund, his administration of Sheridan’s second 
speech on the Begums, 171 ; pedestrian tour and the 
consequences arising from it, 362 ; his speeches, 198 ; 
“ Reflections,” 428 j the memoranda of his speeches, 
their reasoning, 313. 

Burmese bell, 469. 

Burns, Robert, 179, 580 ; toasts, 580, and note. 

Burrow, Major, his duel with Dowling alluded to, 9. 

Burrowes, Rev. Peter, 511 ; Moore’s tutor on entering 
college, 14 ; “ The night before Larry was stretched,” 14. 

Burston, Beresford, 229 s Moore’s intimacy with his son, 9. 

Burton, 304. 

Busbequius, 209. 

Bushe, Charles, Lord Chief Justice, an eloquent member 
of the Historical Society, 21. 

— -, Gervais, 406. 

, Harry, 649 ; account of his place, to the Sinecure 

Committee, 521. 

, Mrs., 286. 

Butler, Dr., 439. 

, Humphrey, 558. 

, Mrs. 662. 

Byrne, 321. 

— , Miss Hannah, Moore’s Zelia, 10. 

, the Misses, 258. 

Byron. Ladv. See Byron, Lord. 

, Lord, his duel with Moore, 184 ; his characteristics 

as a man, 468 ; accused of plagiarism by Wordsworth, 
271 ; attacked by Lady Hester Stanhope, 463 ; his 
“ Bride of Abvdos,” 106; and “ Corsair,” alluded to, 
108; “ Cain,”* 306 ; his “ Childe Harold,” 166 ; his 
natural daughter Allegra, 172. 317 ; dedicated his 
** Corsair,’ to Moore, 108 ; “ Don Juan,” 171. 191. 225 ; 
epigram on the anniversary of his marriage, 273 ; his 
lameness, 441. 496; “Foscari,” 297; his chanting 
method of repeating poetry, 470; his conduct to Hunt, 
439 ; his last meeting with his mother, 461 ; his reason 
for hating his mother, 461 ; his MS. of “ Werner ” 
sent to Moore, 311; his opinion of Shakspeare, 228. 
618; his profligate life at Venice, 462. 485 ; his quarrel 
with Dr. Butler, 439 ; his separation from Lady Byron, 
141 ; his tragedies of “ Sardanapalus ” and “ Foscari,” 
30 ; his “ Don Juan,” 96 ; “ Lara,” 396 ; letter from, 
to Moore, alluded to, 142 ; letter to Lady Byron, 258 ; 
letter to Moore alluded to, proposing to set up a news- 
paper with Moore as a means of paying the latter’s 
debts, 279 ; letter to Mrs. Shelley about Leigh Hunt, 
459 ; “ Life of,” 463. 506 ; living at Ravenna with the 
Countess fluiccioli and her husband, 259 ; his Ma- 
rino Faliero,” 259; hit “ Mazeppa,” 211; statements 
and negotiations respecting his “ Memoirs,” 277. 294. 
307. 308. 314. 356; on Bowles and Popery, 287; his 
“ Sardanapalus,” 300 ; the bearer of a challenge to 
Lord Chief Justice Best, 479; the “Corsair,” 108; 
the “ Deluge,” 316 ; the “ Giaour,” 278 ; “ Tragedies,” 
287. 297 ; takes the field with the Greeks, 350 ; his ill- 
ness at Mi8Solonghi, 352. 353 ; his death, 353 ; and burial 
at Ncwstead Abbey, 361, 362 ; his monument refused ad- 
mittance to Westminster Abbey, 598 ; proposed monu- 
ment to him, 471 ; song on his death, 374 ; his bequest 
to Fletcher, 462 ; weight of his brains, 364 ; his statue 
by Thorwaldsen, 674. 


Byron, Lord and Lady, inquired about by Jeffrey, 138. 
140 . strange rumours in the country respecting, 143. 

, Mrs., her death hastened by a fit of passion, 455; 

her notes in the margin of all the Reviews that had 
appeared upon Byron's early poems, 506. 


c. 

Cadcau, the painter, 262. 

Cadran Bleu, the, 283. 

Caecilia Metcila, tomb of, 238. 

Caernarvon, Lord, his opinion of music, 360 ; conversation 
with, on politics, 452. 

Caesars, Palace of the, 237. 

“ Cain,” 306. 

Caius Sestus, Pyramid of, 236. 

Calais, 250, et passim. 

“ Galas,” 254. 

Calderai, the, and the Carbonari, 281. 

Calvinism, Bowles's opinion that all the atrocious crimes 
of the day were owing to it, 195. 

Camac, 230. 232. 254. 

Camden, Lord (Marquis), 477. 420; anecdote of, 410. 

Camelford, Lord, anecdotes of, 576. 

Cammucini, “ Cornelia showing her Children,” 123; his 
collection of pictures, 142; “Jupiter presenting the Cup 
of Immortality to Psyche,” 123. 

Camoens, 461. 

Campanile, the, 233. 

Campbell, Lady, 612. 

, Major, 513. 

, Thomas, 306. 393. 581. 679 ; his “ General Review of 

English Poetry,” 114; “British Poets,” ii. 286; his 
poetry depreciated, and instances adduced of his defects, 
632; “ Hohenlinden,” 393 ; letter to Moore alluded to, 
523 ; Pleasures of Hope,” 393. 

Campion, Miss, 4. 

Campo Formio, 224. 

Camuccini, 239. 

“ Canadian Boat Song,” music of, suggested to Moore by 
that given in the text, 605. 

Canal et ti, " Sta. Maria della Salute,” 246. 

Canning, Miss, 270. 283. , 

, Right Hon. George, and his colleagues at the time of 

the French invasion of Spain, 451 ; and the Literary 
Club, 465 ; article by him on the Elgin Marbles in the 
“ Quarterly,” 271 ; by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 498 ; his 
“ Epitaph on Pitt,” 428 ; h»s account of Grattan’s failing 
oratory, 272 ; his allowance of the alteration and 
mangling of his papers in Council, 486; his sensitive- 
ness, 486; inflexible on the Catholic question, 272; 
introduction to Moore, 313. 270; quotation from, 628. 
note ; his “ Speeches,” 498. note ; “ War Speech,” 427 ; 
entrusted with the formation of a government, 434 ; his 
death alluded to, 441 ; Life of, proposed to Moore, and 
declined by him, 505. 

Canning, Sir Stratford (Lord Stratford de Redcliffe); 
ludicrous account of Lord Byron's taking precedence of 
the corps diplomatique at Constantinople, 205 ; tried to 
persuade Moore to take a trip with him to Constantinople, 
661. 

— , Lady Stratford (Lady Stratford de Redclifffe), 661. 

Canova, Antonio, 233. 235, 236. 239. 241. 450; by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, 242; cast of “Magdalen,” 239; 
“ Cupid and Psyche,” 294 ; “ Hebe,” 227 ; “ Perseus,” 
233 ; “ Pugilists,” 2 39 ; statue of the “ King of Naples,” 
239 ; “ The Graces,” 241 ; “ Venus,” 231. 

Canterbury, Archbishop of (Howley), 541. 
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Capitol, the 933. 237. 243. 

Capponi, 230. 

" Captain Rock, Memoir* of," 351. 353. 

Capuchin Church, the, 237. 

Capuchin*, their skulls ranged and labelled, 228. 

Caracalla, circu* of, 238. 

Caracoi, Ludovico, 587. 

Caradori, Madame, 332. 

Carafa, 44 O Cara Memoria,” 374. 

Caravaggio, 238. 

Carbonari, the, and the Calderai, 281. 

Cardinal, the, 245. 

Carey, Rev. Henry Francis, hi* “ Dante,” 617. 

, Paulet, projector of the “ Sentimental Masonic 

Magazine,” 8. 

Carhampton, Lord, 560. 

Carlisle, Richard, 324. note. 

— Lord, 306. 

Carlisles, the, 494. 

Carlow Catinari, St., church of, 242. 

Carlyle, Thomas, 640. 

Carmine, the, 41. 

44 Carnival de Venise,” 182/ 

Caroline, Queen, revolution prognosticated, on her arrival 
in England, 260 ; decision of the House of Lords against 
her, and Moore’s remarks on it, 273 ; the bill against her 
defeated, and the proposed dinner to celebrate it, 273. 
Carpenter, 39. 70. 74. 103. 163. 353. 

Carriagaline, the, 341. 

Carton, 4. 517. 

Cartwright, Major, and the “ Brevia Parliamentarian’ 162. 
Carysfort, rhyme for, 365. 

Casa Rossi, the, 228. 

Caseine, the, 230. 

Casey, 339; account of the fracas between Grattan and 
Isaac Corry, 303. 

Cashel, 557. 

Cashiobury, 384. 

Castalion, one of the first teachers of toleration, 165. 
Castelli, 334. 360. 

Castle Comer, 513. 

Donington, 446. 

Castlereagh, Lord (Viscount), 231. 268. 304. 441. 477. 588 ; 
and the ** Radiant-boy,” 394 ; curious incident connec- 
ted with, 441. 

Catalani, Madame, 69. 319. 343 ; opinion of Pasta, 319 ; 

her veneration for Grattan, 843. 

Catherine, Empress of all the Russias ; anecdote of, told 
by Lord St. Helen’s, 561. 

Catholic claims, the, to be overborne or baffled, 99. 

— — Emancipation, 377 ; dreaded by Italian liberals, 231 j 
mountain and mouse results of, 490. 551. 

enfranchisement, opened the University of Dublin 

to Moore, 9. 

Question, the, 198 ; and the year 1829, 499. 

Catullus, 639 ; Sermione of, 225. 

Cavendish, Mrs. Henry, 120. 

Cawdor, Lord (Earl of), 419. 66 7. 

Cases, M. de, 254. 

44 Cecilia, St.,” by Domenichlno, 246 ; by Raphael, 246 ; 
statue of, by Maderno, 61 j in Trastevere, church of, 
238. 

Celtic language, its affinity to Latin and Greek, 617. 

** Cencl, the,” by Titian, and by Guido, 243 ; family, the, 
243. 

Cephalonia, 477. 

Cerceau, Abbe de, “ History of Riemi,” 254 ; “ Ricnxi’s 
Conspiracy,” 255. 

Ceyx and Haloyone, 190. 


Chabot, Vicomte, 279. 547; his letter to Moore, 674. 

Chalmers, Dr., 44 Devotional Exercises,” 459 ; letter to 
Lord Byron on the publicity of his private sorrows, 172. 

Chambers, Mr., 371. 

Champneys, Sir Thomas, anecdotes told by, 524. 

Champs Elyg§es, the, 253. 256. 259. 

Channing, 555. 

44 Chansons de Voyageurs,” 50. 

Chantrey, Sir Francis, 219. 2S2. 305. 307. 432. 465. 478. 
691 ; and Wilkie, their interview with the king, 478 ; 
description of a morning in the king’s bedchamber in 
the cottage, 503. 

44 Chaperon Rouge,” 255. 

Charleniont, Lady, 202. 244 ; effects of her beauty upon 
the Italians, 244. 

Lord, 282. 283; played 44 Peachum,” 4. 

Charles II., 375 ; “ and Two Children,” by Vandyck, 
247. 

X., 383 ; his excursions *n Lincolnshire, 576. 

Charlotte, H.R.H. the Princess, 103. 143. 190. 383; and 
Lady de Clifford, 107. 

Charter House, the, 572. et passim . 

Charteris, 506. 

Chateaubriand, 282. 319. 429. 635; anticipated part of 
Moore’s story of the 44 Epicurean,” 264 ; 44 Los Martyrs,” 
264. 269. 

Chatham, Earl of, 207 . 216. 362. 374. 488; his curious 
speech respecting the livery of the city of London, 499 ; 
his humbug, 488 ; quotation from, 365 ; a speech of his, 
366. 

Chartreux church, the, 228. 

Chataworth, 127. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, unreadable to Moore, 198. 

Chauvelin, 371. 

Chaworth, Miss, 448. 

Chaworths, the, 447 

Cheltenham, 295. 

Chenevix, 284; his intention to have introduced Lamar- 
tine to the English as the 44 first ” French poet, 281. 

Chenier, 318. 

44 Cherry and Fair Star,” 313. 

Chiesa di Santa Maria degli Angeli, 237 ; della Vittorla, 
237. 

Child, Mr., 199. 366. 

44 Childe Harold,” 166. 271. 

Chillon, 223. 

China, the Emperor of, lines on, 325. 

Chippenham Book Club elected Moore a member by ac- 
clamation, 217. 

Chippewa, 48. 

Cholmondeley, Lord, 89. 

44 Christabel,” 143. 

44 Chronicle, the Bath,” 621. 

Churchill, 375. 

Ciarchottini, 360. 

Cicero, 225. 385. 588. 

Cignani, Carlo, 228. 

Cimabue, 244. 

Cimarosa, 311. 

Clairon, Madlle., 309. 

Clapham Common, called Campo Santo, 501. I 

Clapperton, 443. ! 

Clare, Lord, 471. 486. 488. 628 ; his marked kindness to J 
Moore, 31. j 

Clarence, Duke of (King William IV.), voting against his ' 
own opinion, 474. 

44 Clari,” 266. I 

Clarke, Lady, 305. 502. 

44 Claudes, the Two,” 238. 
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Clifton, its beauty, 558. 

Cline, 548, note . 

Cloncurry, Lord, 538 ; anecdote of, 538. 

Cloud, St., 263.266. 300 1 park of, 369. 

Clutterbuck, 870. 

Coalitions, 183; just and necessary, 198. 

Cobbett, William, 76. 218 ; disputed grammar of a passage 
of his, 373. 

Coccia, 487. 

Cockburn, 398; gave Moore a seal in remembrance, 40. 

, Sir George, 334. 

Cockpit, the, 338. 

Codd, Thomas, Moore’s maternal grandfather, 1. 608. 
Coho Falls, 47. 

Colby, Colonel, 605. 

Coleraine, Lord, story of, 349. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 328;. anecdote of, 423. 579; 
employed in writing on Daniel, and the Revelations, 
579 ; pleased at Moore’s singing, 579. 

Coliseum, the, 233; sensations it excites, 2 33. 

College life, Moore’s commencement of, 11. 14 ; reputa- 
tions, 491 . 

“ Collegians, The,’* 564. 

Colman, George, 218 ; at the Beef Steak Club, 167 ; 
comedy of “ Ways and Means,” 171. 

, the Misses, 517. 

Colonna garden, the, 243. 

“ Columbus,” 116. 468. 500. 

Combe, author of “ Dr. Syntax,” 175. 

, Dr., 606. 

Comerford, 221.' 

“ Come, Stella, arouse thee,” 215. 

“ — tell me, says Rosa,” 43. 

Comical things in Colman’s “ Ways and Means,” 171. 

“ Common Place Book, 362. 

Como, 224 ; lake of, thickly inhabited all round, 224. 
Condfe, the Prince of, 80. 

Condillac, Abbe, “ Lcttres Philosophiqnes et la Perfecti- 
bility des Animaux,” 589. 

Confession, in the Greek Church, 310; Moore’s reasons 
for declining, 14. 

Conroy, Sir John, 520. 

Consadine, Heff, 509. 

“ Conspiracy of Cataline,” by Salvator Rosa, 245. 
Constable, 332. 337 ; his failure, 409. 

Constant, Benjamin, 222. 231. 297. 443. 555. 

— — , Madame Benjamin, 309. 

Constantine, statue of, by Bernini, 3 55. 

Constantinople, 205. 286. 

Conundrums, 179. 

Convent, Moore’s visit to a, 611. 

Cooke (Kangaroo), anecdote of, 275. 

Cooper, James Fennimore, 468 ; his indignation against 
Lord Nugent, 464. 

— , Sir Astley, 327. 

Copenhagen, public anxiety about the expedition to, 69. 
Copley, Miss, 337. 

Coral reefs, 285. 

Corbet, General, 37. 282. 631 ; accurate account of his 
•scape from Kilmainham, in Lady Morgan's “ O’Briens 
and O’Flahertys,” 63L 
“ Corinne,” 249. 

“ Coriolanus,” 248. 401. 

Cork, Lady (Countess of), 213. 217. 510 l 530. 

" Corn and Catholics,” 426. 

Cornwall, Barry, 548 ; his “ Poems ” fUU of original talent, 
261. 

Correggio, Antonio Allegri Da, 228. 246 ; *' Madonna 
della Sedilla,” 246 ; “ Marriage of St. Catherine,” 228 ; 


“Nymph and Satyr,” 265; “St Jerome,” 846; “Two 
Laughing Children,” 234. 

“ Corruption,” 486. 

Corry, James, 96. 370. 486. 521. 547. 558. 602 j Memoir of, 
689. note. 

“ Corsair, the,” dedicated to Moore, 111. 

Corsharo, 195. 

Corsini, the Palasso, 238. 

Costello, Dudley, 658. 

, Miss, “ They are gone to the skies,” 682. 

“ Cottage Economy,” 372. 

Cottenham, Lady, 662. 

, Lord, 662. 

Cotton, Admiral, 275. 

Cottu, Judge, 371 ; “English Jurisprudence," 310. 
Coulon’s, 297. 

“ Courier, The,” 359. 

Courtenay, 202. 

Coutts, Miss Burdett, her note to Moore, 658 ; her dress 
at the Queen’s Ball, 684. 

, Mrs., 401. 

Covent Garden Fund Dinner, the, 191. 

Covigliaro, 229. 245. 

Cowell, Mr., 472. 

Cowes, a beautiful place, 476. 

Cowley, Abraham, “ Davidels,” 377. 

, Mrs. Hannah, “ The Fate of Sparta,” 506. 

Cowper, Lady, 478. * 

, Lord, 255 ; epigram by, 255. 

, William, lines on Dr. Jortin, 299. 

Crabbe, Rev. George, 154. 186. 190. 204. 211, 212. 306. 366. 
393. 449. 536 ; first noticed by Burke, 449 ; Lord Mel- 
bourne’s remarkon the new edition of his works, 678. 
Craig, Miss Gibson, 399. 

Cramer, M., his calculation of the space and food taken 
up by animals in the Ark, 222. 

Crampton, John, 559 ; sarcasm on, by Redmond Barry, 

602 . 

, Philip, 304, 305. 405. 471. 510. 660. 

— , Mrs. 304. 

Cranmer, Archbishop, supposed recovery of his bones, 
alluded to, 648. 

Cranstoun,400. 

Crassus, 160. 

Creagh, Miss, 158. 

Creevey, 216. 436 ; and Brougham at Liverpool, 436. 
Crescembini, Giovanni Maria, 239. 

“ Cribb, Epistle from,” 191. 194, 1S5. 

“ Cribb’s Memorial,” 190. 

Crofton, Captain, 195. S77. 

Croker, Right Hon. John Wilson, 108. 150. 211. 259.327* 
347. * 

, Thomas Crofton, 177. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 629. 

** Croppies lie down,” 477. 

Crosbie, 368. 

Crouch, Mrs., “Memoirs,” 161. 182. 

Crowe, 154. 163. 168. 174; verses for the installation of the 
Duke of Portland, 172. 

“ Crowning of the Virgin,” by Raphael, 236. 

“ Crystal Hunters, the,” 653. 

“ Cuisinier and Secretaire,” 281. 

Cumberland, Duke of, 496., represented Aurungxebe, in 
Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh,” at Berlin, 282. 

, Richard, 63. 65. 08. “ Memoirs,” 75. 

Cupid, by Nicolas Poussin, 234. 

“ bending his bow,” by Guido, 238, 

“ Cupid and Psyche,” by Canova, 294. 

Curioni, Signor, 332. 
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“ Curiosities of Literature,” 278. 

Curran, John Philpot, and hie metaphors, 166. 339; couplet 
on, 18 ; curious judgment about free admissions into the 
theatre, 148; his adventure at Oxford with Reinagle, 168; 
repartee of, 187. 

— , William, 516. 

D. 

Dacre Lady, 336. 

«— -, Molly, 502 ; stanzas on, 502. 

Daguerre, 661. 

D’ Aguilar, Colonel, 605. 

“ Dainty Davie,” 394. 

Dalby, John, 42a 4461 

, Mary, 145. 446. 

Dalkey Island, 19 ; King of, 19. 

Dallas, Miss, 72. 

Dalton, Edward T., 272. 304. 325. 

, Mrs. Olivia, Countess of Bective, 115. 

D’Angouleme, Duchess, 282. 

Danish Ambassador, the, and the proceedings of the police 
at his death, 272. 

D’Anville, 266. 

D’Arblay, 385. 

, junr., knew “ Lalla Rookh ” by heart, 195. 

D* Artois, Comte, 295. 

Daru, ” History of Venice,” 255. 424. 

Darwin, 175. 

D’Aubigny, 210. 

“ Daughter of Prince Metternich, as Hebe,” by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, 236. 

Davidson, 431. 

Davies, 162. 

, Scrope, 184. 323. 457. 

Davis, Dr., “ Celtic Researches,” 420. 

Davidson, 479. 

Davy, Lady, 232. 259. 272. 

, Sir Humphrey, 232. 259. 272 ; his opinion of the 
negroes, 350. 

Dawson, George, 255. 408. 

“ Dead Christ,” the, by Guido, 216, 

De Broglie, Duchesse. See Broglie. 

— Campos, 426. 

De Clifford, Lady, 107. 

— Coigny, Madame, 220. 

Dedel, Baron, 570. 

De Flahault, Count and Countess. Sec Flahault. 

De Foe, Daniel, “ Colonel Jack,” 328. 

De Lancy, Lady, account of the death of her husband at 
Waterloo, 368. 

Delany, Ennis, and Moore’s Literary and Debating Soci- 
ety, 12. 

, John, Mr. Moore’s clerk, 12. 

De la Vigne, 37 5 ; Casimir, 587. 

De Lessert, Gabriel, 2«6. 

Delille embalmed and varnished by his friend Gall, 293. 
Della Salute, 226. 

Delpini, 181. 

“ Deluge, the,” by Girardet, 316 ; by Poussin, 516. 

De Mauley, Lord, 687. 

Demidoff, Prince, 397 ; with his tutor, on a visit to Scott, 
397. 

Demosthenes, 304. 

Denham, John F. t “ Cooper’s Hill,” 215. 

Denis, Madame, 222. 

, St., 281. 

Denman, Dr. anecdote of, 454. 

, Lord, 272. 373. 419. 490. 


Denmark, Princess of, 254. 

Denon, Dominique Vivant, 250. 267. 298. 

De Pauw, 268. 

Derby ball, the, public dinner at, 458. 

— , Lord (Earl of), 626. 

“ Der FreischUtz,” 336. 372. 

Dermott-Geraldine, Castle, 340. 

“ Deserter, the,” 513. 

De Souza, Madame, 207. 

D’Este, Madlle., 207. 

Devereux, Mrs., 14. 

Deville, 415. 416. 647 ; examined Moore and Sir Francis 
Burdett’s heads, 415. 

“ Devil’s Drive, The,” 491. 

Devizes, 476. et passim; its Penitentiary, 196. 

Devonshire, Duchess of, 232. 

, Duke of, 120. 334. 434. 448. 457. 465. 559. 

, House, 623. 

“ Devotional Exercises,” 459. 

Diamond mines, usages in, 286. 

Dibdin, Charles, his 6ongs sung by Moore, 12. 

Dickens, Charles. See Boz. 

Di Garda, 225. 

Dillon, Abb£, 253. 

, Lord, 230. 231. 245. 641. 646 ; his uncle, the original 

of Commodore Trunnion, 489. 

, Mrs., 518. 

Diocletian, his baths, 237. 

Diodati, 223. 

Disraeli, Rt. Hon. Benjamin, 469. 55 1. 

, Isaac, his “ Curiosities of Literature” good invalid 

reading, 278 ; his view of the political character of 
Whigs and Tories, 618. 

Disraelis, the, 323. 

Disturbances in Paris on the election law, 259. 

“ Doctor Syntax,” 175. 

Dodd, James, 445. 

, Miss, Moore’s earliest friend, 2. 3. 

Doddington, Bubb, his “ Memoirs,” 411. 

Dodwell, Mr., a great favourite with the Pope, 239. 

I , Mrs., 235. 239- 

| Dogaua, the, 300. 

Dog Latin, conversation in, between an Irish priest and a 
foreigner, 581. 

Doherty, 165. 471 ; and Crampton, anecdote of, 471. 

Dolci, Carlo, 227 ; ” Madonna,” 245. 

Dolomieu, Madame, 282. 

, Marquise de, 285. 

Doroenichino, “ A Sybil,” 258; ** Flagellation and Martyr- 
dom of St, Andrea,” 237; ** La Caccia di Diana,” 238; 
u Martyrdom of St. Agnes,” 228 ; “ St. Cecilia,” 246 ; 
‘‘ St. Sebastian,” 237. 242 ; " The Four Cardinal Vir- 
tues,” 242 ; “ The Persecution,” 246 ; The Sibyl,” 243. 
Domo d’Ossola, 223. 

Donatus, a Florentine bishop, <( Far westward lies an 
Isle of ancient fame,” 13. 

Donegal, Lady (Marchioness of)> 52. 124.141.190.302. 
382. 389. 460. 619; letters to and from Moore. See Let- 
ters. 

Donelly, 340. 

Donington Park, 33. 280. 

“ Don Juan,” 190. 196. 301. 307. 313 ; conversation about 
the 3rd Canto, 2 26 ; Moore’s opinion of the 2nd Canto, 
210 ; pronounced by Hobhouse and others unfit for 
publication, 190. 

Donnybrook Fair, 510. 

Donovan described, 10 ; teaching Moore classics and poli- 
tics, 10. 

Don Pedro, and Gordon, anecdote of, 494. 
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Doria, 237 ; the Palazzo, 238. 

Dorien, M., 253. 

D’Orsay, General, 382. 

Douglas, Admiral John Erskine, 117; a legatee of the 
Duke of Queensberry, 78. 

— — , Archibald, Lord, 563. 

, Miss, 469. 

Dovedale, the abode of genii, 94. 

Dowling, Matthew, 9. 

Downshire, Marquis of, 353. 

Dowton, 289. • 

Doyle, Dr., 54-7. 

, Sir Robert, 522. 

, Wesley, 11. 

Drew, Lucy, 281. 

Drury, Harry, 323. 439. 

, Rev. 673. 

Lane Theatre, 147- 218. 645. 

Dryburgh Abbey, Sir Walter Scott’s family burying place, 
391. 

Dryden, John, 188. 215. 385. 411. 554. 582 ; his « Absalom 
and Achitophel,” 582; “ Aurungzebe,” 384; “Epistle 
on Painting,” 206 ; “ Virgil,” 467. 

Dublin, 56. et passim. 

Castle, 644. 

“ Morning Register, The,” 525. 

Ducis, 281. 

Dudley, Lord (Lord Dudley and Ward), 336. 440. 507 ; 
anecdotes of, 444. 453. 550 ; his oddities, 440 ; Luttrell’s 
joke on his speaking by heart, 478 ; repartee of, 493. 

Duel between Moore and JeflYcy, 57. 

Duelling, conversation on, 576. 

Duigenan, Dr., 28. 

Dumont, 165. 222. 223. 364. 567. 

Dumoulin, 270. 272, 273. 275. 

Dunamase, 343. 

Duncan, Lord, 522. 

Dundas, Admiral, 176. 

Dungannon, Lord, 448. 

Dunmore, Lady, 209. 545. 

, Lord, 545. 

Dunn, 3. 

Dunning, 450. 

Duneauy, Lord, 305. 

Dunville, 511. 

Duomo, the, of Milan, 244. 247. 

Dupin, savagely clever, 310. 

Dupuytren, Baron, 277. 

Durazzo, Madame, 290. 

Durer, Albert, 232. 

Durham, Lord, 533. 

Dutens, 375. 

Dyer, George, 353; reading his poetry to Dr. Graham a 
patients, 216. 

Dyke, Thomas, Moore’s assumed name, 303. 


Easthopc, Sir John, 621. 670 ; Moore’s arrangement with, 
for occasional squibs to the “ Chronicle,” 621. 

Eastlake, Mr. (Sir Charles), 240. 597. 

** Easy way with Deists,” 495. 

Echelles, the, 247. 

Eden, Hon. Miss, 658, 659; letter to Moore about Russell, 
658. 

Edgeworth, Miss, 166. 178. 179. 262. 

Edinburgh, Moore’s visit to, 397. , 

“ , Review, The,” 75. 92. 114. 120. 121. 191. 314. 397. 


428. 441. 650 ; the sole property of Messrs. Longman, 
424. 

Egan, the Dublin harp maker, 265. 

, Billy, anecdote of, 59. • 

Egeria, Grotto of, 239. 

Egotism of foreign writers, 189. 

Egypt, books on, 267 ; conversation on, 294. 

Egyptians, the, acquainted with the Trinity, 649. 

Eichhorn, his opinion of the Gospels, 375. 

EisteddvAd, the, 475. 

Eldon, Lord (Earl of), 222, 286. 411. 472 ; Joke of, 444. 

“ Elegant Enthusiast,” 173. 

Elgin Marbles, the, 231 . 

Elizabeth, the Princess, 137. 145. 

Ellenborough, Lord (Earl of), 91. 305. 383 ; anecdotes of 
470 ; remark to a witness, 350. 

Ellesmere, Lord ( Earl of), 475. 

Ellice, Colonel, 470. 

Elliot, 494. 

, Ebenezcr, 680. 

, Sir Gilbert, 200. 

Ellis, Agar (Viscount Ciifden), 295. 418. 503. 

, Agar George, 183. 

Elliston, Robert William, 219. 266, 

Elly, Mr., 610. 

Elwyn, 388, 493. 

Emmett, Miss, 469. 

, Robert, 21. 23. 27. 644 ; specimens of his eloquence, 

20; Moore’s eulogy on, at Dublin Castle, 644. 

, Temple, 511. 526. 527. 

, Thomas Addis, his letters, in “ The Press,” signed 

“ Montanus,” 24 ; one of the originators of the ” Press,” 
24. 

Empsnn, 665. 

“ Encyclopaedia Britannica, The,” 269. 

England, Church of, conversation on the religion of the, 
554. * 

Englefield, Sir Henry, 211. 

Ennis, Father, Moore’s Italian master, 13 ; his solution 
of a riddle, 13. 

Enniskilleners, welcome of, by an old woman, 305. 

** Epicurean, The,” 182. 309. 433. 435. 436. 438. 630 ; opi- 
nions of, 438. 

Epigrams, 682 ; by Lord Byron, 280 ; Lord Holland, 383 . 

Erasmus 498 ; “ Front Erasmus on Earth to Cicero in 
the Shades,” 622. 

Ermenonville, 264. 

Erringtou, the supposed witness of the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales and Miss Fitzherbert, 385. 

Erskine, Henry (Lord), 137. 317. 577. 583 ; account of his 
strange history, by Jekyll, 497 ; and his leeches, anec- 
dote of, 548 ; and his 20,000/. worth of stock, 498 ; 
anecdote of, 377 ; his ignorance of French, 585; pun 
on the devil, 430; speech in defence of Peter Pindar, 
430 ; “ Speeches,” 410 ; trick on, by Jekyll, and his re- 
venge, 497. 

“ Essay on Music,” 332. 

Essex, Earl of, curious letter of, to Queen Elizabeth, 661. 

. , Lady (Countess of), 690. 

, Lord (Earl of), 385. 576. 650. 

Esterhazy, Prince, his income, 224. 

, jewels, the way they are accumulated, 224. 

Etienne, 310. 

Ettrick, 396. 

“ Etudes Historiques,” 646. 

Etymologies, strange, 290. 

“ Eaclid,’ ’ 291. 

Evelyn, John, ” Diary,” 196. 

“ Evening Bells,” 280. 
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JSfeningf in Greece. 529. 

“ Examiner, The,” 21S. 588/629. 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 315. 
Exposition des Produiti de l’lndustrie, 221. 


F. 

Faber, Tanaquil, 56. 

Fagging, 386. 

Fairfax, 278. 

" Fallen is thy Throne,” 667. 

Farley, 352. 

Castle, 598. 

Farnese Palace, the, 234. 

Farnesian Hercules, the, 234. 

Farnesina, the, 234. 

Farquhar, Sir Thomas, 349. 

, Sir Walter, SOS. 370; anecdote of, 370. 

Farren, William, his first appearance, excellence, and 
success, 163. 

“ Faust,” 627. 

Fawkener, Misses, 120. 

Feale, the, 342. 

Fearon, his conversation with Moore, on the aristocratic 
feeling in America, 616 ; his ** Sketches of American 
Lite,” 187. 

Fenelon and Richelieu, anecdote of, 499. 

Ferdinand of Spain, popular with the lower orders of 
peasants, 159. 

Ferguson, Sir Adam, 393. 395. 

, the Misses, 395. 

Fcrney, 222. 

Ferral, and Moore, competitors for the classical premium, 
15. 

Ferrara, University library, very fine, 227. 

Fesch, Cardinal, 237. 240 ; his pictures, 70. 241. 

Fete at Boyle Farm, described, 438. 

Feydeau, the, 255. 

Fielding, Horatio, 633, et passim ; death of, 177. 

, Lady Elizabeth, ct passim. 

Fiesole, 230. 245. 

Filicaja ordered to be arrested, after he had been dead 
above 200 years, 277. 

Fincastles, the, 69. 

Firminger, Dr., 648. 

Fishamblc Street Theatre, row at the, 510. 

Fitzclarence, Colonel, 247. 

Fitzgerald, Dr., author of” The Academic Sportsman,” 16. 
— — Lord Edward, character of, read to Moore, from 
Lord Holland’s ” Account of his Own Times,” 508 ; 
description of his seizure by Major Sirr, 512 ; injustice 
of the attainder against him, 211 ; interesting letters 
connected with his last moments, in the papers of 
Henry de Ros, 508; “Life of,” 513; manner of his 
escape, 537 ; Mrs. Dillon's enthusiasm when talking of 
him, 518. 

Fitzgerald, Henry, 258 ; returned for Dublin, 6. note. 
Fitzgibbon, 27. 

Fit^James, le Due de, epigram on, 422. 

Fitzmaurice, Henry, 636. 

Fitzsimon, Mr., 512. 

, Mrs., 515. 

Fitswilliam, Lord (Earl), 241. 

Flahault, Count de, sent by Napoleon during the Hundred 
Days to persuade Maria Louisa to join him, 259} et j 
passim. 

—— , Countess de, her hotel in Paris, 6S0. 

Fleming, 477. 


Fletcher, Judge, anecdote of, 319. 

(Lord Byron’s valet), 455. 462. 

Fleury, “ Des Mceurs des Israelites,” 268. 

“Flora,” 234. 2S7. 

« Flore et Zephyr ”270, 

Florence, 243, 244, 245. 

Florentine republic, 230. 

Fonblanque, 588. 629. 656. 

Fontana di Trevi, the, 234. 

Fontainebleau, 221. 248. 

Fontenelle, 567. 

Fontenoy, 248. 

Fonthill, 441. 

Abbey, 441. 

Foote, Samuel, 29 5. 410; his witticisms, 334. 422. 

, Miss, 306. 322. 

Forbes, Hon. Hastings, 133. 

” Foreign Review, The,” 445. 

“ Fornarina, The,” by Raffaelle, 246. 

Forsyth, his “ Italy,” 286. 

Fortescue, Lady Mary, 243. 

, Lord (Earl), 231. 

Forth, the, 380. 

“ Forty Thieves, The,” skeleton of it, by Sheridan, 218. 
Forum, the, 233. 

Foscolo, U go, 500 ; lines on ” Machiavel and Petrarch,” 
500. 

Foster, Lady Elizabeth, 680. 

“ Four Cardinal Virtues, The,” by Domcnichino, 242. 
Fourrier, 266. 273. 

Fox, Right Hon. Charles James, and Pitt, their generous 
feelings towards each other, 488 ; authorised by the 
Prince of Wales to contradict his marriage, 242 ; carica- 
tures of, alluded to by himself, 504; his coalitions 
defended by Lord Lansdowne, 174 ; his “ History,” 333. 
473 ; his speeches, 220. 362. 

France, Moore’s visit to, 157, et seq. 

Francis, Sir Philip, 495; evidence that he and Junius 
were one and the same person, 171. 495. 

Franconi’s, 281. 

Franklin, Dr., 476. 

Freemason’s Tavern, the, 640. 

French Language, the, conversation on, 292. 583. 615. 

— . Revolution, the, 513; believed by Frenchmen to have 
been brought about by English gold and the Duke of 
Orleans, 295. 

translators and translations, 495. 

— words, conversation on their meaning, 495. 

Frere, Hookham, 296. 338. 383. 

Fresnoy, “ Art of Painting,” 251. 

“ Friend of my soul,” 75. 

“ From the Irish Peasant to his Mistress,” 383. 

Frost, John, letter from Lord Holland to Miss Fox, 
relating to him, 653. 

“ Fudge Family, The, in Italy,” 237. 

” Fudges, The,” 153, 156, 163. 

Funchal, Count, 286. 

Fuseli, 430. 

Fusina, 225. 

G. 

Gail, 293. 

, “ Anacreon,” 253. 

Galignani, 221, et passim . 

’s edition of Moore's works, 221 ; on the curiosities 

of Florence, 229. 

, jun., 282. 

Galileo, 450. 
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Galitzin, Prince, and Moore's poems, 250. 

Gall, 292. 

Gallois, M., 252. 426. 

Galt, John, 313 ; brought a piece of Moore’s tree from 
Lake Ontario, 509 ; his 44 Life of Byron,” 517. 

Gamba, 453. 

Garge, Count de la, translated Moore’s 14 Melodies ” into 
French, 360. 

Garnerin, Mdlle., 260. 

Garrick, David, 418. 

Garry, 515. 

Gay, 574. 

Gayton, Miss, 168. 

Gell, Sir William, joke by, on the “ JEolic dialect,” 274. 
Genessee country, 48. 

Geneva, Lake of, 222; library of, 223; standing army of, 
the largest in proportion, 223. 

** Genevieve,” 597. 

44 Genius of the Vatican, The,” 235. 241. 

Genlis, Madame de, 284. 309. 

Gennaro, “ Sibilla,” 227. 

“ Gentleman’s Magazine, The,” 617. 

Gentz, 347. 

George, M., 253. 

- I. and Sir R. Walpole governed England by bad 

Latin, 189. 

— III., “ History of,” 296 ; insincerity of, 298. 

IV 299 , 496 ; his characteristics, 503; his visit to 

Ireland, 300; his manner of receiving different people, 
493 ; quoted lines of Moore’s to Scott, 521 ; uncertainty 
about the proofs of his marriage with Miss Fitzherbcrt, 
381; his death, 509. 

Gcraghty, deputed to answer Emmett’s speeches, 23. 
Gerard, “ Henry IV.” 298. 

“ Germanicus,” 277- 

Gesenius, “ History of the Jews,” 545. 

“ Ghost of Miltiades, The,” 426. 

stories, 383. 

*• Giaour, The,” 115; story of the girl in, 364 ; how sug- 
gested, 278. 

Gibbon, Edward, his 44 History,” 437. 

Gifford, William, a 44 canker’d carle,” 184; communicated 
to Rogers his de>ign to publish a Review, 72 ; his 44 Me- 
moirs of Ben Jonson,” 188. 

Gillebert, 583. 

Gillespie, 42. 

Gilray, 573. 

Giorgione, 44 The Three Heads,” 227 ; 44 Woman playing 
a Guitar,” 227. 

Giovanni Palace, the, 226. 

Girardin, M., his style of living, &c., 265. 

Gisborne, 117. 

44 Giulia Pia,” colossal bead of, 236„ 

44 Glenarvon,” reviewed by Moore, but not published, 144. 
44 Glenbervie,” 205. 

, Lord, 89. 92. 

Glennie, I)r., 438. 441. 

Gloucester, Duchess of, 356. 

, Duke of, S81 ; his opinion of Moore’s destruction of 

the Byron 44 Memoirs,” 357. 

, Sophia of, 356. 

Glynd, described by Rogers, 71. 

Goderich, Lord, 453. 

Godfrey, Barbara, 149. 619. 

— , Mary, 667; her letters to and from Moore; See 
Letters. 

, Philippa, 302. 685. 

Godwin, William, 375. 

Goethe, 552. 554 ; his 44 Faust,” 270 ; manner in which 


his description of the Carnival at Rome was composed, 

552. 

Gold, Thomas, 319. 

Goldoni, 47. 232. 

44 Goldoni Memoirs,” 229. 

Goldsmith, Oliver ; his * Deserted Village,** 188 | »ttffy 
of his jealousy and misrepresentation, 506. 

Gonsalvi, Cardinal,, 231. 237; fall length portrait of, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, 2S7. 

Goold, Mrs., 317. 

Gordon, G. H., 392, 397. 

, Duchess of, 282. 

Gould, 100. 407 ; story of, 685. 

, Sir F., 539. 

, Robert Howe, letter to Moore, including a copy of 

verses, 688 ; 44 The foremost patriot of all time,” 688. 

Gower, Lord Francis Leveson, 475. 553. 

44 Go whore Glory waits thee,” 520. 

44 Graces, The,” by Titian, 258. 

Grady, Thomas, 313. 

Grafton, Duke of, anecdote of, 445. 

Graham, Lady, 427. 

— , Sir James, 427. 

, Mrs., 239. 276. 

Graigue House, the, 609. 

44 Grandison, Sir Charles,” 272. * 

Grant, Charles, 161. 552. 

Grattan, Rt. Hon. Henry, returned for Dublin, 6; an 
ardent admirer of Madame Catalan!, 343 ; and Isaac 
Corry, account of the fracas between them, 304 ; anec- 
dotes of, 406. 415 ; author of an epilogue to 4 * Comus,” 4; 
couplet against him, 2 ; wounded by the mob, when being 
chaired, 304; his income at ids death, 286. 

, .lames, 125. 

Gray, his 44 Epitaph on his Mother,” 428. 

GroilUlhc, 289. 

Gregorio, S., 237. 

Grenville, Lord, 93. 130. 382. 427. 

, Thomas, letter from, to Moore, alluded to, 171 ; 

offered Moore the use of his library, 491 ; sec also 179, 
t't passim. 

Greville, Charles, 532. 622. 

, Sir Fulke, 41 Life of Sir Philip Sydney,” 267. 

Grey, Lady (Countess), 209. 690. 

, Lord (Earl), 209. 382 ; anecdote of, 494 ; his domes- 
tic manners, 164; his character, 533; offered Moore 
his nomination to the Charter House School for Tom, 
486. 

Grierson, 31. 

Griffin, Dr., 564. 

Grimaldi, 494. 

Grisi, Madame, 690. 

Grose, 44 Slang Dictionary,** 180. 

Grosvenor Square, completely lighted with gas in 1839, 
648. 

Gruter, 299. 

“ Guardian, The,” superintendence of, offered to Moore, 
149. 

Guercino, 236 ; the most striking picture Moore ever saw, 
225. 

Guiccioli, Count ess, described, 225. 227 ; her letter to Lord 
Byron, alluded to, refusing to receive any legacy from 
him, 463 ; refused a settlement of 10,000/. from Lord 
Byron, 364. 

Guido, 227, 228 ; 14 A Madonna,” 232 ; 44 Andromeda,” 234 ; 
“ Aurora,” 234 ; 44 Cenci ” 243 ; 44 Dead Christ,” 246 ; 
44 Flagellation and Martyrdom of St. Andrea,” 237 ; 
44 Michael,” 237 ; ‘‘Samson,” 246 » “Slaughter of the 
Innocents,” 228 ; 44 The Saints,” 246. 
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Guizot, Mona., 641 ; his Lecture on Representative Go. 

Herries, 441. 444. 

vernment.in England, 312. 

Hertford, Lady (Marchioness of), 217. 

“ Gulliver’s Travels,” 192. 

—.Lord (Marquis of), 89; sham duel between, and 

Guncher, Madlle., 302. 

Ldrd Mansfield, at the University, 570. 

Gwynne, Mrs., 506. 

“ Hey, Tutti tatte,” sung by Scott, Moore, &c., 396. 

Gytnnase, the, 281. 

Highclere, 474. 


Hill, Lord Arthur, 430. 

H. 

, Thomas, pun on, by Smith, 534. 

Hindoos, the, 194. 

H. B., and his productions, 602 ; his anxiety to know 

Hippisley, Sir J. Cox, 280. 

Wilkie's opinions of his works, 674. 

, Lady, 534. 

Hainhault, Countess of, her children alluded to, 119. 

“ History of England,” 580. 

Halford, Sir Henry, 553. 

Hobbes, Thomas, 244. 

Hall, A. Maria, 666 ; letter to Moore, on presenting him 

Hobhouse, Sir John Cam (now Lord Broughton), 183. 

with a copy of her “ Sketches of Irish Character,” 666. 

192. 314. 372. 409 ; his views and conduct as to “ Byron’s 

, Bishop, 195 ; “ Moderation,” 195. 

Memoirs,” 350. 431 ; on the “ Life of Byron,” 409. 415. 

— , Bond, his natural humour, 22. 

431 ; returned Moore his letters to Lord Byron, 452, et 

— , Captain Basil, 367 ; “ Account of Chili,” 400, 401. 

passim. 

Hallam, Henry, 192. 374. 452. 541 ; “ Constitutional His- 

Hodgson, Rev. Mr., 456, 457, 458. 

tory,” 449. 

, Mrs., 458. 

Hamilton, the writer of almost all of Washington’s Ad- 

Hogg, James, 423 ; his singing, 300. 

dresses, 632. 

“ Hohenlinden,” 393. 

, Colonel, Consul at Norfolk, Virginia, 40.42; his 

Holberg, Baron de, 192. 

kindness to Moore, 42. 

Holcroft, “ Memoirs,” 161. 

, Dacre, his examination before the College Inquisi- 

, Miss, 262. 265. 505. 

tion, 27, 

, Mrs., 262. 

, Duchess of, 474 ; made a member of a Roman So- 

Holland, Dr. (now Sir Henry), the Albanian traveller. 

cicty under the name of Polymnia Caledonia, 300. 

192. 424. 510. 684. 

, Duke of, and Scott, story of, 397. 

, Lady, 169. 216. 294. 378. 664. 

, Lady, 75. 

, Lord, 89. 100 ; ‘‘Dear Moore — neither poet 

, Lord Spencer, 389. 

nor scholar can fail,” 633 ; epigrams by, 306 ; on 

, Professor, 604, 605. 

Southev, 386 ; his ballad of” King William the Tar for 

, Sackville, described by Grattan as a red tapist, 370. 

me J” 562 ; his habit of mimicry, 181. 299. 471 ; rhymes, 

“ Hamlet,” 292. 

accompanying a present of ** Bayle’s Dictionary ” to 

Hammersley, 202. 645. 

Moore, 590 ; letter to Mm Fox, relating to Frost, 653 f* 

Hancock, Mr., 472. 

repartee on authors and their poems, 293 ; short memoir 

Harden, 393. 

of his “ Own Times,” 508 ; translations from Metastasio, 

Hardinge, Lady Emily, 515. 

657 ; amended by Rogers, 657 ; verses on Napoleon’s 

, Sir Henry, Viscount, 515. 518.; 

gilt to him, 296. 

Hare, 209. 274. 301. 

Holland House, 184. 

Harewood, Lord, 490. 

Holt, the Wicklow brigand, 393. ; 

Harmony of Languages, 162. 

“ Holy Alliance, The,” 327. 

Harness, Rev. W., 468. 470. 

Hoiyrood House, 218, 219. 399. 

Harrington, Lord (Earl of), 432. 

Home, John, “ Douglas,” 301. 

Harrowby, Lord, 327. 665. 

, Sir Everard, 301. 548. 

Hartham Park, 189. 

Homer, his knowledge of human nature instanced, 555 ; 

Harvey, Mrs., 173. 427. 

translated into Italian by Monti, who knew nothing of 

Hastings, 171. 

Greek. 277. 

, Lady, 379. 

Hood, Thomas, 505. 

, Lord, 379. 381. 428. 

Hook, Dr., “ Roman History,” 467. 

Hastings, Warren, 171. 175. 212.662. 

, Theodore, 49 ). 509 ; epigram by, 255 ; pun of, 620. 

Hatton, 122. 

, Mrs., story of, told by Sir W. Scott, 467. 

Hauterive, 220. 

Hopkinson, Mrs., 47. ^ 

Hawkins, 529. 

Horace, parody on, by Moore, 367. 

Haydn, Joseph, ” Agnus Dei,” 166; ** Amen dico tibi. 

Horner, Francis, Jeffrey's second in his duel with Moore 

hodie mecum eris in paradiso,” 168; his *‘ first sonata,” 

his statement relative to the duel. 56. 

11 ; ” Oggi con me,” 168. 

Horns, the, Kennington, dinner at, 162. 

Haydoti, It. B., 351 ; “ Napoleon at Elba,” 573. 

Hornsey, Moore’s residence at, 148. 

Hayward. A ., 627. 

Horsley, Bishop, 166 ; anecdotes of, 499. 

Hazlitt, William, 268. 290 ; ” Lecture on Sheridan,” 189. 

Horton, Wilinot, his connection with Byron’s” Memoirs,” 

'• Heart of Midlothian,” 187. 

354 

Heath, Charles, 219. 436; offered Moore the editorship 

Hotel Dieu and the SalpfetriSre, their arrangements, 276. 

of his Annual, 436. 

Houdon, statue of “ Voltaire,” 249. 

Hebe,” by Canova, 227. 

Houlton, Colonel, 352. 

Hemans, Mrs., 678. 

House of Commons, 336. 

Herbert, 80. 180. 

Howard, 551. 

“ Here’s a health to thee, Tom Moore,” 609. 

Howley, Archbishop, 369. 574. 

** Here, while the moonltght dim,” 390. 

Hoyle, 540. 

<( Hermit in London,” the, 318. 

1 

Hucknall, 4 55. 
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Hudson, Edward, 29. 

Italy, Moore’s visit to, 219, et seq. 

Hughes, 587, et passim; his " Pamphlet on the Greeks,” 
685. 

— , Mrs., 685, et passim. 

” Revolutions of,” by Denina, 274. 

J. 

— — , Colonel, 476. 

, James, translation into Greek Anacreontics of a 

« Jablonski,” 266. 278. 

“ Drinking Song,” 429. 

Jackson, 219. 239. 

“ Human Life,” 286. 

— — , Randal, his speech in the House of Commons, 501. 

Humboldt, Baron von, 269. 298. 577. 1 

— — , William, of Exeter, “ Memoirs ” written by himself, 

Hume, David, “ History of England,” 580. 

173. 

— — Joseph, 333. 

, the boxer, 184, 185. 329. 496; showed Moore some 

— — , Dr. Thomas, and Sterling, anecdote of, 625 ; charac- 

letters of Lord Byron's, 462. 

ter of, 39; his connection with Moore in his duel with 

" Jacqueline,” 116. 120. 

Jeffrey, 58, et seq. ; presented Tom Moore with a gift, 

Jardin Marboeuf, the, 257. 

instead of a legacy of 100/., 583; ‘*The Epicurean,” 

Suisse, the, 365. 

182. 

Jean de Mauricnne, St., 247. 

, Sir P., “ Memoirs,” 333. 

Joanie Deans,” the story of, communicated to Scott in 

Hummums, the, 190. 

an anonymous letter, 392. 

Hungerfords, the mummies of the, 352. 

Jebb, John (Bishop of Limerick), one of the speakers of 

Hunt, Leigh, i. 87- 189. 213. 364. 439. 

the Historical Society, 25. 

Hunter, John, anecdote of, 500. 555. 

Jefferson, 162. 632; “Memoirs and Correspondence,” 

Huskisson, Right Hon. William, 443, 444 

631 

Hutchinson, Provost, 522 ; and Doyle, anecdote of, 522 ; 

Jeffrey, Francis, Lord, his duel with Moore, (30, et seq.; 

lines on, 286. 

his conversations with Moore, 313. 398 ; his criticism on 

, Miss Prudentia, made a captain of dragoons, 286. 

Modern Poetry, 679 ; his opinion of Moore’s ** Sheri- 
dan,” 398. 

Jekyll, Joseph, and Sir Whistler Webster, anecdote of 

I. 

502 ; Epilogue to the “ Miniature Picture,” 325 ; his 
account of his visit to the King, 496; his account of 

“ I’d mourn the Hopes that leave me,” 315. 

I/jrd Ersklnc’s strange history, 497 ; his joke, respect- 

Ilchester, Lady, 190. 

ing the ceiling falling down at Lansdowne House, 614 ; 

“ Illustrious bonfire,” story of, respecting a work of 

his sons, and the Duke of York, 555 ; lines on the Em- 

Moore’s, 464. 

peror of China’s hint to Lord Macartney, 325 ; pun* 

“ Impromptu,” on the repeal of the Witchcraft Act in 

by, 452; on an admirer of Banke's '* Civil History of 

Ireland, 657. 

limne,” 190; on the Russians eating tailow candles. 

Inchbald, Mrs., 85 ; “ Modern Theatre,” presented to | 

551 ; punning epigram by, 160; ** Sage Chiankiti,” 416; 

Mrs. Moore, by Messrs. Longman, 137. 

stories told by. 497 ; of cheap living, 325. 

Incledon, Charles, knighted by the King of Dalkey, 20. 

“ Jerome, St.,” by Correggio, 246. 

“ Indian Minutes,” 171. 

Jersey, Lady (Countess of), 116. 339. 

Indians, the Oneida, 419. 

, Lord (Earl of), cause of his porter wishing to leave, 

Ingerhouz and Frederick of Prussia, 276. 

185 ; see also passim. 

Inglis, Sir Robert, 650. 

Jerusalem, Panorama of, 227. 

Inisfallen, its beauty, 341. 

Jesus, Church of, 257. 

Institute, the, 266. 

Jeu d’esprit on a Mr. Aikin, 177. 

“ Institutes of Calvin,” 165. 

“ Johson of Dundee,” 400. 

Ireland, “ History of,” 594, et passim. 

Joddrcl, 68. 

Irish, the, a people of tradition, dwelling for ever on the 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, and Adam Smith, 394; “Dic- 

past, 629. 

tionary,” 426. 462. 

— — character, the, 83. 

Johnson, Judge, 516 ; appearance of, 516. 

“ Gentleman,” 571. 588. 592. 

Joicc, Moore’s uncle, 38. 

** Melodies,” arrangements respecting the order of 

Jones, 531. 

some of tlie songs, 186 ; two Russian translations of. 

— — -, Sir W., 175 ; “ On the Liberties of the People,” its 

479. 

various translations, 160. 

— — - relief meeting in Paris, 317. 

Jortin, Dr., 537 ; lines on, by Cowpcr, 299. 

— — State Trials, the, 680. 

*' Joseph,” opera of, 280. 

stories, 296. 

“ — Andrews,” 177. 180. 

Irving, Washington, 468 ; his “ Columbus,” 501 ; descrip- 

Josephine, Empress, 252. 

tion of an evening at Horace Twiss’s, 506 ; description 

Joss, Leopold, 418. 

of a bookseller’s dinner, alluded to, 295 ; his rapidity of 

“ Journal des Dfebats,” its vast expenses, 416. 

composition, 299 ; his “ Tales of a Traveller,” 361 ; 

Jouy, 310 ; “ Sylla,” 310. 

” The Sketch Book,” 27 6. 28 3. 

Joy, Henry, 201, et passim. 

Isola Bella, 224. 

Joyce, Rev. J., pun of, 161. 

dei Pescatori, 224. 

“ Jugcmentde Midas,” 275. 

di San Giulio, the, 224. 

Jullien, M. t editor of the “ Revue Encyclop&llque,” 293. 

Madre, 224. 

Jungfrau, the, 223. 

Italian and German women, their senses and imagina- 

** Junius,” 383; evidence of his identity with Sir Philip 

tions, 229. 

Francis, 171. 495. 

— — Opera, the, 251. 

Jupiter, Tonans, 233 ; columns of, 233. 

want of heart, 231. 

Jura, the, 222. 

Z Z 
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“ Juvenal,” 162,163 ; translations from, by Dryden and 
Gifford, 188. 

K. 


Kean, Edmund, 496. 614. 

, Mrs., 496. 

Kearney, Dr., 22. 

** Keepsake, The,” 562. 

“ Keep your tears for me,” 309. 

Kegworth, 90. 

Keller, 339 ; good things said by him, 629. 

Kelly, Joseph, 11 ; good things said by, 189; Moore’s god- 
father, 189. 

, Miss, anecdote of, 340; her 41 Juliet ” very bad, 

S22. 

Kelso, 391. 

Kemble, Charles, 147. 152. 418. 506 ; opinion of Kean’s 
44 Othello,” 496. 

, John, 401 ; anecdote of, 683. 

, Miss Fanny, 504. 662. 

, Stephen, 349; story of him and a dwarf, 161. 

Ken, Bishop, 377. 

Kenilworth, 291. 

Kenmare, 34J. 

Kenny, James, his opinion of the character of Joseph 
Surface, 262 ; note to Moore, 652 ; wrote 44 Raising the 
Wind ” in seven days, 273. 

Kensington, 293. 436. 

— , Lord, 334. 

Kent, H. R. H. the Duchess of, 520. 602 ; her style of 
singing. 520. 

Kenyon, Lord, 357. 417 ; anecdotes of, 357 ; inaccurate 
inscription on his tomb, 326. 

Kerry, Knight of, 342. 

, Lady, 653. 662. 

— — , Lord, his death, 625, note ; 44 Life of Sir William 
Petty,” 622. 

Kildare, 142. 

, Bishop of (Hon. Charles D. Lindsay), 219. 644. 

Kilfane, 513. 

Kilkenny, 340. 

Castle, 340. 

— — Theatre, 513. 

theatricals, good criticism on, 649 ; Moore’s epilogue, 

641. 

Killarney, 83. 342. 641. 

Kilmainham, 77. 

King, Lady, Lord Byron’s daughter Ada, 623. 

— Lord, “ Anecdotes of his own Times,” 186. 

Kinnaird, Douglas, his connection with the Byron 
Memoirs,” J62. S54. 

Kirk, 304. 

Klopstock, 328. 

Knolles, Richard, his 44 History of the Turks,” 582. 
Knowell, 196. 

Koerner, 520, note. 

KrilofF, 44 Fables,” 397. 

L. 

LabddoySre, tomb of, 268. 

Labordc, Mad., 250. 

I^ibouchere, 566, et passim. 

La Butte, 263, et passim. 

Caccia di Diana,” by Domenichino, 238. 

— Cann6, 69. 

Lacock Abbey, 598. 660. ! 

Lafayette, General Moore introduced to, 290. 


La Fosse, Moore’s French master, 14. 29. 

44 — Gazza Ladra,” the music in the trial scene, 328. 
Laidlaw, William, 393. 396 ; his 44 Lucy’s Flitting,” 396. 
626. 

Lake, J. W., lines on Anastasia Moore, 255; note to 
Moore, 252. 

44 Lai la Hookh,” published, 149; f6tc at Berlin, particu- 
lars of, 285 ; French translation of, 258 ; translated into 
French by a M. A maud, who did not understand a word 
of English, 277 ; translated into Persian, 273 ; verses 
upon, by Mr. Sneyd, 295. 

Lamartine, Alphonse, slight thrown upon him by Moore 
in the 44 Edinburgh,” 282. 318. 

Lamb, Charles, anecdotes of, 549, 550; his eulogy on a 
dashing dissipated fellow, 329 ; his 44 Letters of Elia,” 
478; pun of his, 328; remark of his to Elliston, 265; 
repartees of, 364. 500. 

, John, 268. 

, William (Lord Melbourne), 203. 

Lambart, 124. 475. 

— — , Mrs., daughter of Sir John Stephenson, 124. 

La Mira, 225. 

Landor, Walter Savage, described, 640. 

Langlls, M., 44 Norden,” 293. 

Languedoc language, 285. 

Lansdowne, first Marquess of, anecdote of, 574. 

, Marchioness of, her amiability and kindness to 

Moore and his family, 153; to M j i Moore, 492. 663; 
her personal attention to the poor, 428. 

, Marquess of, anxious for Moore to settle in the 

country near him, 137; offered to become security for 
Moore in the Bermuda business, 214 ; placed 1090/. in 
Mr. Longman’s hands to settle the Bermuda claims on 
Moore, 302 ; appointed Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
451 ; at Benjamin Constant's, 555 ; arguments for 
Moore’s accepting a pension from the Government, 
605 ; announces the grant of a pension of 300/. a year to 
him, 607 ; his character, 340. 454; his objections to 
Moore's 44 Sheridan,” 402 ; his position and prospects in 
the Ministry, 434; story of a Fitzmaurice claiming his 
relationship, and coming to beg of him, 501 ; his letter 
to Moore, accepting the dedication of his works, 656 ; 
mistake of his porter, 473 ; received a statement from 
Horton respecting Moore’s money for the 44 Memoirs,” 
and Moore’s explanation thereon, 403. 

House, 658, et passim. 

Lanti, Duchess, 245. 

Lanza, and Reynolds, anecdote of, 291. 

Laocoon, The, 233. 2 35. 

44 Lara,” the death of, exquisite, 120. 124. 

Lardnor, Dr., his remark on predestination, 373. 

Latrobe, Rev. J. A., 44 Collection of Sacred Music,” 166. 
Lattin, 184, et passim, 

Lauderdale, Lord, 275, et passim . 

Lavalette, Madame, 260. 

Lavington, Lord, 387. 

44 La Visite a Bedlam,” 2 55. 

Law, 284. 

Lawrence, Dr., his remarks on Moore’s 44 Anacreon,” 375. 

, Sir Thomas, his portraitof 44 Canning,” 498 ; 44 Gon- 

salvi,” full length of, 257 ; 44 Head of Ghcntz,” 237 ; his 
collection of curious and valuable drawings, 503; 

44 George IV.,” 315; his likeness of Canova, 242; on 
young Napoleon, 242; sketch of Napoleon’s son, 241 ; 
story of a 44 Teniers ” offered to the King, 502 ; 44 The 
Daughter of Prince Mettemich as Hebe,” 236, 

Lazare, St., prison, 277. 

Leach, anecdotes of, 222. 

Leaves, Rev. Mr., and 44 Robin Gray,” 168. 
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Le Colonel, SSI, 

Lee, Miss, “ The Chapter of Accidents,” 167. 

Lees, 179. 

Lefanu, Kev. Joseph, a friend of Whyte’s, 5. 

, Mrs., Sheridan’s sister ; the image of Sheridan, 159. 

Leibnitz, happy application of a classical quotation to 
Bayle, 501. 

Leicester Races, the, 56. 

Leigh, Hon. Mrs., her letter to Lord Byron, alluded to, 
protesting against his leaving her so much of his pro- 
perty, 463 ; Moore introduced to her, 386. 

Leinster, Duke of, his letter to Moore, 5 23. 

Lclatul, Thomas, “ Philip,” 15. 

Lemon, Sir Charles, 82, cl passim. 

, Robert, his remark on the continuation of Historical 

Works, 582. 603. 632. 

Lennox, Colonel, his duel with the Duke of York, 16. 
Lens, Serjeant, 559. 

, Prince, 381, ct passim. 

Le Roy, “ Lettres l’hilosophiqucs sur 1’ Intelligence et la 
Perfectibility des Animaux,” 589. 

« Les Etourdis,” the scandal scene, thought to have given 
the hint to Sheridan, 221. 

Leslie, Professor, 553. 567. 577. 

Lethbridge, Sir Thomas, 676. 

41 Lettres Provinciates, ” 538. 549. 

Lever, 519. 

Levis, Due de, 375. 

Lewesdon Hill, 161. 168. 

Lewis, Frankland, 464, ct passim. 

, Monk, 280. 

44 L’Histoire du Systfeme,” 285. 

“ Life of Byron,” article on the second volume of, in the 
“ Quarterly Review,” 524 ; conversation between Moore 
and Hobhouse on, 415. 

“ , of I.o rd Edward F.tzgerald,” 540 ; Moore and Lord 

John Russell’s conversation on, 539. 

“ , of William Russell,” 297. 

“ , of Sheridan,” 191, et passim. 

Limerick, Moore’s proposed election for, 557 ; address to 
the electors of, 565. 

, Bishop of, 364. 

Lind, Jenny, 690. 

Lindsay, Lady Anne, 168. ’ 

44 Lines addressed to the Author of 4 Lalla Rookh, 

652. 

, by Luttrell, 421. 

Lingard, Dr., 580. 

Linicy, Miss, 169. 

, Ozias, 506. 

, William, 536. 

Lisbon, 575, et passim. 

Lismore Castle, 340. 

Liston, 494. 

Listowel Bridge, 342. 

Literary Club, the, 465. 

, Fund, the, 415. 

“ , Gazette, The.” 194. 

— , Institution, 37 5. 

, Union, the, 523. 

44 Literature of the South,” 122. 

Litta, 231. 237. 

44 Little May-fly, the sun’s in the sky,” 169. 

44 Little’s Poems,” 41, et passim. 

44 Little More,” ballad of, 675. 

Liverpool, Lord, anecdote of, 326; as a speaker, 429; 

dissolution of his ministry, 434. 

Livia, Baths of, 240. 

Llandaff, Lord, 134. 


I 

Llangollen, 343. 

Lloyd, Miss, 44 Sketches of Bermuda,” 658. 

Loch, Mr., 654. 

44 Lochiel," 179. 

Locke, 165. 

, William, 221. 

Lockhart, John Gibson, 393. *! 

, Mrs., 392. 

Lodi, Bridge of, 246. 

Logan, 554. - 

44 Loggi,’ by Raphael, 236. ! 

I^igier, 205. 

44 London Magazine, The,” 328. 

Long, Charles, 559. j 

Longchamps, 256. 

Longman, Thomas Norton, his offer of 3000 guineas, to 
Moore, lor 44 Lalla Rookh,” 127. 

Longman, Thomas, 415. 627. 

Longman, Messrs., 213 ; copy of terms of agreement be- 
tween them and Moore for a poem, 127 ; conversation 
with Moore, on the settlement respecting the 44 Life of 
Byron,” 460; proposal respecting a Cyclopaedia, 482; 
their offers to Moore for a 44 History of Ireland,” 482. 

Lonsdale, Lord, 430. 

liorenzo de Medici,” by Michael Angelo, 235. 

Lorraine, Claude, 321 • \ 

Loudoun, Lady, 94. 101 ♦ 

Louis XIV., his enormous appetite, 272. 

XV I II., 125. 147. 

Louis Philippe, 614. 650 ; his letter to Moore, 547. 

Louvre, the, 221. 249. 

Love, Miss, 306. 

44 is a hunter boy," 218. 

44 1.OVPS of the Angels,” 324 . 326 ; translated by Madame 
Belloe, 626 ; various opinions us to the best story of the 
three, 324. 

Lowe, Sir Hudson, 44 Lines to,” quoted by 44 The Ex- 
aminer,” 172. 529, 

Lowth, 535. 

, Bishop, 44 The Choice of Hercules,” 368. 

Lucchesini. 245. 

44 Lucy’s Flitting,” 396. 626. 

Luke’s, St., Academy of, 243. 

Lumley, 68 6. 

Lundy Foot, 481. 

Lushington, Dr., 191. 213. 

44 Lusiad,” 309. 

Luther, Martin, 44 Life,” 222. 

Luttrell, Henry, 44 Advice to Julia,”. 266. 292. 294 ; epitaph 
on a man who was run over by an omnibus, 600; idea 
of the English climate, 464 ; his joke about Lord Dudley’s 
speaking by heart, 478; his lines, alluded to, on the 
Reform Bill, and cholera morbus, 540 ; linos by, 421 j 
parody on the Brown Loaf, 4-4 : puns by, 508. 664 ; 
rhyme on Mrs. Hope, 387 ; story of a tailor who used to 1 
attend the Greek Lectures at the University, 552 ; 
stories of Lord Norbury, 430 ; stories told by, 464 ; verse 
on ale ing, 367. 

Lynch, 44 Feudal Dignities,” 671. 

Lyndhurst, Lady, 410. 

, Lord, 439. 

Lyne, Cornelius, his letter to Moore on O’Connell’s state 
of excitement at the perusal of one of the last “ Irish 
Melodics,” 585. 

Lyons, its situation, 248. 
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M. 


M‘N — , curious circumstances connected with him 

and the Irish Government, 597. 

Macartney, Lord, 325. 

Macaulay, Right Hon. Thomas Babington, account of the 
Monothelite controversy, alluded to, 539 ; acknowledged 
the authorship of two squibs in the 44 Times,” 539 ; his 
view of Goethe, 656; his memory and range of know- 
ledge, 538. 552. 656, 657 . 650 ; writing a “ History of 
England,” 462. 

MacOlellan, Mrs., 3. 

Machiavel, 500. 

Mackenzie, Henry, “The Man of Feeling,” 398. 

, Lord, 398. 

Mackintosh, Lady, 491. 

*•— » Sir James, 184 ; his article in “The Edinburgh,” 
on “ Universal Suffrage,” 191 ; his journal, kept while 
in India, 570 ; his 44 History of England,” 489 ; his want 
of observation in common life, 275 ; his death, 561. 
Macklin, Charles, anecdotes of, 68 ; good story of, 264. 

1 — » Hugh George, 30. 

Maclean, 623. 

, Mrs., 532. 

Macpherson, 375. 

Macrone, his proposals to publish a new edition of all 
Moore’s Works, 626 ; his death, 634. 

Madison, Mr., 477. 

" Madonna,” by Carlo Dolce, 245. 

“ — — della Sedilla,” by Correggio, 246. , 

“ di Foiigno,” by Raphael, 236. 

“ Madrigaux,’’ 166. ' 

Maecenas, 233 ; villa of, 242. 

Magee, Archbishop, an admirer of Moore’s translation of 
Lucian, 16. 

Magnetism, by a Parisian professor, 349. 

Maguire, 340. 

Mahon, Lord, 628. 

Mahony, 485. 

, Captain, 3. 

Mai, Cardinal, 225. 

44 Malaria of London,” 429. 

' Malcolm, Lady , 20 7 . 

, Sir J., 450. 

Mallet, 222. 

Malmaison, 294., 

Malone, Edmund, Moore’s first schoolmaster, 2. 162. 

Maltby, Edward (Bishop of Chichester), 470, el passim. 
Maithus, Rev. Thomas Robert, 268. 

Manfrinl Palace, the, 227. 

Manielli, 245. 

“ Manon d’Escaut,” 445. 

Mansell, W. L.,the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
announced by a Frenchman, 474. 

Mansfield, Lord, sham duel between him and Lord Hert- 
ford, at the University, 370. 

Maratti, Carlo, 44 Cupids,” 242, 243. 

Marche des Jacobins, 255. 

Marchesa, 320. 

Marescalchi Gallery, the, 228. 

— , Palace, the, 245. 

Marescotti, I^ady Sophia, 228. 

, Louisa, 2+5 ; Napoleon’s note to her on his return 

from Elba, 245. 

— , Maggiorc, church of, 234. 

Marie Antoinette, anecdote of, 291. 302. 684. 

44 Marie Smart,” 257. 

Marionettes, the, 267. 

Marjoribanks, 654. 


Marley, Dean, Bishop of Waterford, played “ Lockit ” in 
44 The Beggars’ Opera,” 4. 

Marmnntel, John Francis, 293; “Memoirs,” 301; 

“ Theatre,” 293. 

Maronini, 334. 

Marryat, Captain, enclosed Moore 100/. for his verses to 
Lady Valletort, 556. 

Mars, Mademoiselle, 221. 249. 

Marsh, 568. 

Marsh alsea, 303. 

Martial, epigram applied to George IV. and Queen 
Caroline, 269. 

, Julius, supposed villa of his, 238. 

Martino di Monti, S., 236. 

Mary, Queen, 671. 

Massimiliano, 239. 

Mastcrson, Mr., 32. 

Matarosa, 373. 

Matthews, Charles, stories of, 496. 

Mathias, 300. 

MathUon, Miss, 332. 

Matlock, 93. 

“ Matrimonio Segreto,” 311. 

Matthias’s Italian poetry, 176. 

Matucievitz, Moore’s meeting with, 662. 

Maturin, Rev. Robert Charles, 300. 303. 

Maurice, Thomas, 44 Ruins of Babylon,” 199. 

Maury, Jean Liffrein, 345. 

Mavrocordato, Prince, 362. 

Maxwell, Miss, 210. 

Mayfield Cottage, Moore’s residence at, 104. 447. 613. 
Mazzinghi, Joseph, 136. 

M 4 Culloch, J. R., Esq., 399. 

Me Hale, Right Rev. Dr., translated Moore’s 44 Melodies ” 
into Irish, 407. 

McMahon, 83. 

M 4 Neii, Captain, 231. 

Meath, Bishop of, 199, et passim. 

Medici, Cosmo di, 65. 

“Medwin, Captain, Notes on,” 370. 

Meerza Jiafer Jabeeb, 208. 

Meeting of the Waters, scene of the, 808. 

Meillerie, 223. 

Melbourne, Lord, his Ministry dissolved by the King, 593 ; 
his letter to Lord John Russell respecting Moore’s' 
pension, 602. 

Mellon, Miss, 461. 

Melrose Abbey, 391. 

Melville, Lord, 282. 337/421. 

Memnon, statue of, 267. ' 

I 4 ‘ Memoirs,” Mrs. Crouch’s, 154. 163. 

“ ,” Holcroft’s, 161. 163. 

44 of Jackson,” 173. 

“ of Lord Byron,” negotiations and statements re* 

garding the redemption and destruction of them, 353. 

356. 

Memoirs of Moore, written by himself, 1, et seq. 

Menai Bridge, the, 343. 519. 

44 Menander,” 235. 

Mercier, 44 La Demence de Charles IX.,” 280. 

Merewcather, 578. 

Merry, Mr., 38. 

Metastasio, translation from, by Lord Holland, 657. 

Meudon, ffete at, 263. 

Terrace, 297. 

, woods of, 263. 

Meurice, 276. 282. 

44 Michael, St.,” by Guido, 237. 

Middleton Dale, 457. \ 
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Milan police, 224. 

Mildmay, Lady, her fear of Lord Byron, 293.] 

Mill, James, “ History of India,” 193. 

Millbank Penitentiary, the, 420. 

Millet, Mr., 448. 

Mill ingen, 490. 

Milman, Rev. Henry Hart, 543. 

Milncs, R. M., 650. 

Milton, John, agreement, with Symonds, for the sale of 
“ Paradise Lost,” 422 ; discovery of pajicrs of his at the 
State Paper Office, 479. 582; laxity of metre in “ Para- 
dise Regained,” 174; 44 Paradise Lost,” 174. 

Miltown, Lord, 282. 

Mina, General, 351. 

Mirabeau, 345. 

“ Misanthrope,” the, 221. 

Missionaries, laughed at in India, 344. 

Missionaries' converts, nicknamed “ Company’s Chris- 
tians,” 344. 

Missolonghi, 363. 

Mistakes in Advertisements and Notes, instances of, 408. 

Mitchell, Admiral Sir Andrew, 41. 

Mitford, William, “ Harmony of Languages," 162 ; 14 His- 
tory of Greece,” 216. 

“ Mob ” and “ sham,” when first used, 293. 

Modena, 246. 

44 Modern Parnassus,” 161. 

Mohawk river, 47, 4S. 

Moira, Lady. See Loudoun, Lady. 

— — , Lord (first Marquess of Hastings), accepted a dedi. 
cation from Moore, 53 ; advice to Moore respecting the 
translation of Lucien Buonaparte’s poem, 86 ; installed 
as a Knight of the Garter, 96 ; his efforts to form an 
administration, 218; appointed Governor- General of 
India, 96; interest in Moore’s pecuniary affairs, 95; 
thanked by Moore for his father’s appointment, 101. 

Moli&re, J. B., anecdote of, 445 ; ‘ 4 Bourgeois Gentil- 
horame,” 389 ; 44 Tartuffe,” 429. 

Monaco, Prince of, 504. 

Moncrieff, Sir Henry, 398. 

Monkhouse, 328. 

Monmouth Street, 187. 

Monothelite Controversy, account of, by Macaulay, al- 
luded to, 589. 

Montalembert, Count, his note to Moore, 651. 

Montague, Matthew, anecdote of, 288. 

Mont Blanc, Moore’s first view of, 222. 

Cenis, 247. 

Monte Bello, 224. 

Cavallo, the, 232. 

— — Gcnnicolo, the, 238. 

Montgomery, James, his hesitation to meet Moore, on ac- 
count of an attack he had made on him, 457; two pas- 
sages of his criticised by Lord Holland, 214. 

. the Misses, 4. 

44 Review, The,” 589. 

Montreuil, 317 ; 44 Madrigaux,” 166. 

Montron, 277. 

Montrose, Duke of, 349. 397. 

Moore, Mrs. Anastasia (the poet’s mother), her interview 
with Lord Lansdowne, 339 ; her death, 556 ; letters to, 
from Moore, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40. 43, 44, *45, 46, 
47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54. 65, 66, 77. 79, 80. 83. 87, 88. 
94. 96 99. 101, 102, 103, 104. 108, 109, 110, 111. 117. 119. 
127, 128, 129. 134, 135. 137. 143, 144, 145. 148, 149, 150. 
151, 152: 154, 155. 

Moore, Anastasia Mary, born, 103; her education, 283 ; 
her death, 327 ; buried at Bromham, 480. 4S4. 


Moore, Anne Jane Barbara, dangerously ill from a fall* 
151 ; her death, 157. 

, Catherine (the poet’s sister), her letter to Moore, 

alluded to 100, 101 ; married to Mr. Scully, 163 ; her 
death, 593. 

, Charles, 86. 96. 

, Edward, 335. 

Mrs. (the poet’s wife), described as like Catalan!, 
110 : sensation created by her at Ashbourne hall, 110; 
advice to her son Tom, 492 ; her arrival at Sloperton 
welcomed by the church bells, S21 ; brought some line* 
of her own, to Moore, on Anastasia, 520; dangerous 
illness of, 638 ; her attention to Moore’s mother, 519; 
extracts from her letters to Moore, 491 ; letter to Moore, 
alluding to his pension, 612; presented by Messrs. Long- 
man with Mrs. Inchhald’s 44 Modern Theatre," 137 ; 
Rogers's character of, 655. 

, Ellen, her kindness and meekness, 303 ; her death, 

686. 

, Garrett, 1. 

, General Sir John, his private Diary, and the use, 

made of it by Napier, 621. 

, John, the poet’s father, appointed barrackmaster In 

Dublin, 147 ; dangerous illnos* of, 401 ; death of, 402 i 
letters from, to Moore, alluded to, 284 ; letter* respect- 
ing money matters, 194. 

, John Russell, born, 332 ; sent to Dr. Flrmlnger’* to 

prepare for Addiscombe, 648 ; goes to India, 655 ; dan- 
gerously ill, 658. 663 ; his death, 673. 

, Olivia Byron, born, 119 ; her death, 129. 

p etcr 3(54* 

\ Thomas, his ancestry, 1; his childhood and school 

days, 2. 5 ; his beginnings in music, 8 ; his intimacy 
with Beresford Hurston, 9; his first appearance in print, 

11 ; entered Trinity College, Dublin, 11. 14 ; at confes- 
sion, 14; rewarded for his English verse, 15 ; wrote a 
masque, 17 ; and an ode to the King of Dalkey, 20 ; ad- 
mitted a member of the University Historical Society, 

22 ; 44 Ode upon Nothing,” 23; his 44 Letter to the Stu- 
dents of Trinity College, Dublin,” 24 ; commencement 
of 44 Anacreon,” 26, et. seq.; his intimacy with Robert 
Emmett. 27 ; and Macklin, 29 ; took his B. A. degree, 

31 ; entered at the Middle Temple, 32 ; his adventure j 
with a swindler, 32/, his early friends in London, 33 ; 
his introduction to Lord Moira, 33 ; his 41 Little’* 
Poems,” 41 • wrote an “Ode” lor the Birthday, 36 ; 
left England 'for Bermuda, 38; his voyage from Virgi- 
nia to Bermuda described, 38 ; his life at Bermuda, 
40; travels in America, 42-; his arrival in England, 

51 . his "Canadian Boat Song ’’written, 50; par- 
ticulars of his hostile meeting with Jeffrey, 57— 63 ; hi* 
letters, 64; admitted a member of a Dublin Club, 77 ; 
married to Miss Dyke, 79; his opera of 44 M.P.,” 81,82; 
Power’s, liberality to him, 88 ; settled at. Kegworth, 
90 ; took a Derbyshire tour with Rogers, 94 ; his expec- 
tations on Lord Moira’s being appointed Governor- 
General of India, 96; his 44 Intercepted Letters,” or 
44 Twopenny Post Bag,” published, 103 ; offered the 
editorship of a Review, 104; took Mayfield Cottage, 104 ; 
sold his deputy at Bermuda the profits of hi* office 
during the war ; 10 8 ; his relations with Mesirs. Long. 
man in reference to 44 Lalla llookh,” 126, 127. 181 ; 
offered the Jamaica secretaryship by Admiral Douglais, 
117; visits Chatsworth, 127; hi* opinion of Scott’s 
“ Lord of the Isles,” 128 ; 44 Epistle from Tom Cribb,” 
131. 194; opinion of Scott’s 44 Waterloo,” 139; left 
Mayfield, 148 ; settled at Hornsey, 148 ; 44 Lalla Rookh" 
published, 148, 149 ; takes possession of Sloperton, 150. j 
152 ; 44 The Fudges,” 153. 156 ; hi* deputy’s defalcation 
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at Bermuda ,155; his diary, 159, et seq.; his description 
of Dr. Pair, 160 ; reasons for thinking the Scotch novels 
not Scott's, 174 ; his opinion on “ The Heart of Midlo- 
thian,” 189 ; his opinion of “ Don Juan,” 100. 198 ; his 
facility and fancy improved when writing in bed, 193; 
description of Good Friday sermons, 197 ; his opinion of 
Chaucer, 198; his employment at church, 199 ; the ca- 
tastrophe of his Bermuda business, 212 ; his description 
of Mrs. Piozzi, 201 ; introduced himself to Adair, 202 ; 
at a bath, 204; his arrangements with Messrs. Long- 
man as to the “ Life of Sheridan,” 207 ; sat to Phillips 
for his portrait, 210; outline of his intended poem, 
the “ Epicurean,” 210 ; his tour on the Continent with 
1 Lord J. Russell, Sir Francis Chantrey, and Jackson the 
! painter, 219, et seq .,* his feelings on ascending the 
Jura, 222 ; opinion of the road over the Simplon, 223 ; 

1 visits Milan Cathedral, 225 ; his interview with Lord 

| Byron, 225 ; introduced to the Countess Guiccioli, 225 ; 

visits Venice, 225:; Byron’s gift to him of his memoirs, 
227 ; visits the library at Ferrara, 227 ; his visits at Bo- 
logna, 228; arrives at Florence, 229 ; his sojourn at 
Koine, and intercourse with Canova, Sic., 230. 241 ; his 
description of Term, 242 ; his arrival at Florence, 244; 
visits Rousseau’s chateau at Chambery, 247 ; returns to 
Paris, 248 ; his residence in Paris, 249 ; began the 
Epicurean,” 264 ; visited his father and mother in 
Dublin, 303 ; settlement of the Bermuda business, 305 ; 
returned to Paris, 308 ; arrived in London, 315 ; re- 
turned to Paris, 316 ; commenced the “ Letters from 
Abroad,” 31(1 ; commenced a poem, the Three Angels,” 
316 ; requested by Barries to take his place as editor of 
the “ Times,” 318 ; visits Rouen, 320; his pubiication 
of the “ Loves of the Angels,” 323, 324. 325. 327 ; his 
opinion of Lord Brougham, 336 ; his conversation with 
Constable relative to the editorship of the “ Edinburgh,” 
336 ; with Canning respecting Sheridan, 337 ; his tour 
in Ireland, 340— 343 ; conversation with Mr. Grenville on 
Sheridan, 345; gave Murray the assignment of By- 
ron’s “ Memoirs,” as security, 351 ; publication of “ Cap- 
tain Rock,” 351.353; received news of Lord Byron’s 
death, 353 ; the redemption and destruction of the By- 
ron “Memoirs” with the opinions and acts of the 
various parties concerned, .353. 356 ; statements and 
counter-statements that appeared in print, 356. 358 ; ne- 
gotiations and advice tendered to him about being in- 
demnified for the destruction of the “ Memoirs,” 357, 
35H ; his conversation with Mrs. Shelley, 364; difficul- 
ties in the way of his “ Life ” of Byron, S59. 368 ; con. 
venation with Dr. Bain about Sheridan, 377. 388, 389 ; 
visits York Minster, 390 : his visit to Sir Walter 
Scott ?t Abbotsford, 391. 397 ; his visit to Edin- 
burgh, 397 ; conversation with Jeffrey, 398 ; met Profes. 
sor Wilson and* Hogg, 399, 400; his reception at the 
Edinburgh Theatre, 401 ; arrived In Dublin, 401; death 
of his father, 404 ; visits O’Connell, 408; returns home, 
409 ; his intention of writing a “ Life of Byron,” and 
negotiations connected with it, 409. 415. 417. 422. 431. 
453 ; his poetical squibs for ” The Times,” 412. 419 326. 
467. 475 ; received a present from Constable of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's works, 411 ; Deville’s examination of his 
head, 415; called on Sir Walter Scott, in London, 
422 ; Heath proposed to him to edit an annual, 436 ; 
appearance of the “Epicurean,” 428. 433; visited 
Newstead, 446. 454. 457; conversation with Mrs. Siddons, 
470; translation of the “Melodies,” and “Peri” into 
Russian, 479 1 conversation with O'Connell, 481; and 
with Peel, 481 ; publication of Vol. I. of the “ Life of 
Byron,” 481 ; proposal of a “ History of Ireland,” for 
Lardner’s “Cabinet Cyclopaedia,” 482; description of 


Anastasia's illness and death, 484. 491 ; elected a mem- 
ber of Brookes's, 492 ; his picture to be painted for 
Murray by Sir T. Lawrence, 894; visits Strawberry Hill, 
501 ; appointed one of the members of the Athenaeum 
to elect a hundred members out of a thousand, 508 ; 
his materials for a “ Life of Lord E. Fitzgerald,” 508. 
512. 520 ; visits Ireland, with Mrs- Moore and his sons, 
509 ; his enthusiastic reception, 514. 518 ; publication of 
his second volume of “ Byron,” 524 ; returns to Ireland 
on account of his mother's illness, 524 ; his “Travels of 
an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion,” in 
hand, 541 ; wrote an article on “ German Ration- 
alism ” for the “ Edinburgh,” 541 ; his conversation 
with Lord Lansdowne on Reform, 541 ; conversation 
with Van Buren, 550 ; with Schlegel, 552 ; his accounts 
with Power, 555 ; death of ‘ his mother, 556 ; a contri- 
butor to the “ Metropolitan Magazine,” 556 ; his pro- 
posed election for Limerick, 557,558 : conversation with 
Lord John Russell on Reform, 560 ; Heath’s proposal 
to him respecting the “ Keepsake,” 562 ; address to the 
electors of Limerick, 565 ; conversation with Jeffrey, 
569 ; and with Messrs. Longman on his dealings with 
Power, 578 ; his business relations with Power, 578 ; 
visits Mr. Walter at Reading, 581 ; correspondence on 
O’Connell’s appliance of “ The Dream of those Days ” 
to himself, 585. 591 ; introduced to Talleyrand, 589 ; 
death of his sister Kate, 593 ; arrangements respecting 
the appearance of the” Irish History,” 594; conversation 
with Wordsworth, 595; and with Dr. Saunders, 599; went 
to Liverpool, 603 ; offered the head clerkship in the State 
Paper Office, 603 ; his tour in Ireland, 604. 612. 641 ; his 
arrival at Dublin, 604 ; his reception at the theatre, 606 ; 
receives a pension of 300/. a year, 607. 612 ; made an ho- 
norary member of the “Antiquarian Society of Iona, Oft; 
arrangements for supplying the “ Chronicle ” with 
squibs, 621 ; visits Paris with his son, 630 ; notes of his 
conversations with General Corbet, 631 ; correspondence 
relative to the purchase of an ensigney for Tom, 631 ; 
presented with a copy of “ Bayle ” by Lord Holland, 
633; correspondence with Longmans respecting the 
projected edition of his works, 637. 646; his “ Irish Me- 
lodies,” and Bunting’s selection examined, 65 5; long 
Interruption in the “ Diary,” and its causes, 659. 6G0; 
visits Corry at Cheltenham, 689 ; went to Ireland with 
Hume, 660 ; named one of the Prussian Order of Merit, 
668 ; description of the manner of Russel’s death, 672 ; 
visits Sydney Smith at Combe Florey, 676 ; requested to 
attend Campbell’s funeral as one of the mourners, 679; 
failure of his health and spirits, 683 ; visited by his 
sister Ellen, 685 ; death of his sister Ellen communicated 
to him, 686 ; death of his son Tom announced to him, 
686 ; his feelings on finishing his “ History of Ireland,” 
684 ; visits Sir Benjamin Brodie, 688 ; Mr. Gould’s 
verses, 688 ; conclusion of the Diary, 690. 

Moore, Thomas, Letters from, to — 

Dalton, Edward T., 119. 134. 

Donegal, l^ady, 61. 62. 65. 70. 75. 77. 81. 83. 84. 85. 87. 

91. 94. 101. 102. 105. 110. 115. 120. 124. 129. 130. 133. 

141. 145. 147. 148. 151. 154. 155. 

Godfrey, Miss, 35. 51. 55.. 56. 61. 64. 66. 81. 86. 88. 98. 

104. 105. 115. 123. 128. 135. 139. 144. 159. 

Longman, Mr., 84. 131. 

Longman, Messrs., 127. 

Moira, Lord, 98. 

Moore, Mrs., 33. et seq. 

Power, James, 90. 96. 99. 101. 103. 104. 109. 147. 152. 

155. 157. 

Rogers, Samuel, 110. 113. 116. 120. 131. 132. 133. 137. 

153. 26a 318. 



Moore, Thomas, Letter s to t from— 

Bowles, W. L., 368.48a 
Chabot, 674. 

Dalby, Mr., 88. 

Donegal, Lady, 89. 95. 121. 129. 142. 

Glenbervie, Lord, 92. 

Godfrey, Miss, 35. SSL 63. 68. 73. 74. 82. 89. 9a 91. 92. 

97. 106. 110. 125. 136. 137. 138. 140. 146. 157. 158. 
Gould, R. H., 688. 

Jeffrey, Francis, 113. 114. 117. 121. 122. 126. 132. 143. 156. 
Lyne, Cornelius, 585. 

Moira, Lord, 52. 54. 65. 99. 

Moore, John, 37. 

Perry, James, 118. 

Rogers, Samuel, 71. 74. 97. 114. 142. 145. 

Smith, Sydney, 540, 675. 677. 

Russell, Lord John, 601. 

Moore, Thomas Lansdowne Parr, born, 119. 159 ; enters 
the Charter House, 41*2 ; his regimdnt ordered to Dub- 
lin, 638 ; resolved to sell his commission, 663, 665 ; ad- 
vised to enter the Foreign Legion of the French Army 
in Algiers, 669 ; his letter to his father, 669 ; dangerous- 
ly ill in Africa, 684 ; his death, 686 j sketch of him, by 
the editor, 662. 

Moore, the sculptor, 535. 

Moorsom, Admiral, 324. 

Mornta, Miss Olympia Fulvia, 582. 

More, Sir Thomas, “ Utopia,” 566. 

Morgan, A. de, 471. 

Morgan, Lady, her success, 230 ; her “ Life of Salvator 
Rosa,” 340; her story of Sir A. Carlisle and the little 
female dwarf Crachami, 510; 44 O’Briens and O’Flahcr- 
tys,” 631. 

Morley, Lady, 426. et passim. 

, Lord, 218. 

Mornington, Lord, 194. 

Morris, Captain, an annuitant of the Prince of Wales, 
167 j and Lord Stowell, story of, 502; extracts from 
two volumes of his MS. 646, 647 ; played “ Captain 
Macheath,” 4; stanzas on Molly Dacre, 502. 

Morton, Thomas, 44 School of Reform.” 168. 

“ Moses,” by Michael Angelo, 236. 242. 

Moshcitn, John Laurence, 4 ‘ Ecclesiastical History,” 542. 
Mossop, modelling a series of heads of eminent Irishmen, 
304. 

Moulins, 248. 

Mount Edgecumbe, Countess, 684. 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, 44 Benedictus,” 194. 319. 
Mozzi, Madame, 245. 

* 4 Mrs. Ilundell's Cookery,” sale of, 528. 

“ Much Ado about Nothing,” 662. 

Muckle-mouthed Meg, drawing of the legend of, 393. 
Muir, Dr., 477. 

Mulgrave, Lord (Marquess of Normanby), directed that 
half pay should be paid to Moore’s father, 605. 

Mulock, his lecture, 27 3. 

Mulvany, 519. 

Miinck, Mademoiselle, 257* 

Mungo Park, 305. 396. 

Murat, King of Naples, 188. 

Mure, Dr., 400. 

Muretus, 627. 

Murillo, 4 * Prodigal Son,” 289. 

Murphy, Arthur, “ Apprentice,** 507. 

, James C., “ Arabian Antiquities of Spain,” 514. 

, Billy, anecdote of, 644. 

Murrav, Mrs. Anne (Bessy’s sister), death of, 438. 

, Lady A., 207. 

, Archbishop, 407. 
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Murray, John, Esq., his arrangements with Moore about 1 
the payment for Lord Byron's “ Memoirs/* 993. 301. 368. ’ 
458. ; and Moore, correspondence between them alluded ' 
to, respecting an Essay on Byron's poetical character, 
548 ; reconciliation between, 416 ; failure of his “ Re* 
presentative ” newspaper, 419 ; his plan with respect to 
“ Byron’s Life and Works,” 542. 

Murray, Lord Advocate, accompanied Jeffrey to Chalk 
Farm, 398. 

, William, 149. 397. 

Musgrove, translation of “ Camoens,” 584. 

Music issuing from light a good idea of Heaven, 337. 
Muskerry, Lord, story of, 321. 

Musters, 456. 459. 

, Mrs., 456. 

Muswell Hill, 534. et passim. 

“ My harp has one unchanging theme,” 529. 

N. 

Nagle, Sir E., 299. 

Napier, Gen. Sir W., 412.419; his “History of the 
Peninsular War,” 513. 614. 620. 

, Mrs., her assistance to her husband in his work, 

614. 

, Sir Charles, remark of his, before the battle at 

Meeance, 675. 

Naples, King of, 228. 

Napoleon Buonaparte “ at Elba,” by Haydon, 573 ; curi- 
ous and characteristic autogruph of, in the possession of 
Sir Robert Peel, 493 ; heaps of pencil notes of his, in 
the possession of Count Montholon, 555 ; his corona- 
tion announced by balloons, 443 ; detention of English 
travellers, dispute upon it by Lord Holland and Sir J. 
Mackintosh, 212 ; system of carrying off a tragedy suc- 
cessfully, 319; instructed Talma how to play Nero, 
220 ; letter to the Empress Josephine, read to Moore, 
252; 44 Life of,** 395. 443; method of translating the 
English newspapers to him, 93 ; note to Maria Louisa 
on his return from Elba, 129; intelligence of his death, 
294. 

“ Napper Tandy ” dinner, 9. 

Narishkin, 463. 

| Nash, Mrs., 490. 

“ National Melodies, The,” 189. 209, 314. 

“ Naval Recollections,” 547. 588. 

“ Nea,” her grave, 659. 

Neale, Colonel, 313. 

Neapolitan Revolution, squib on, 389. 

Neapolitans, the, 284. 

Neilson, story of his meeting Reynolds, 525. 547. 

Nelson, Lord, his death deplored, 52. 

Neptune, grotto of, 242. 

Nero, 273. 

Newcastle, Duke of, 206. 

Newmarket, 384. 

“ New Monthly Magazine, The,” 348. 

Newport, Sir John, 53 7. 

Newstead Abbey, the brass eagle found there, 455. 

Newton, 417. 420. 

, Sir Isaac, and Locke, correspondence between them, 

347 ; anecdote of, 454 ; said to be an Arlan by Moore, 
468. 

Ney, Marshal, tomb of, 221. 268. 

Niagara, Falls of, 48, 49. 

Niccolini, “Tragedy on the Life of Buonaparte,” 231 . 
Nicholson, Charles, 4 ‘ Last Rose of Summer,'* 315. 

Nicolas, Sir Harris, 640. 

Nicolle, and a 44 show-off” man, 278. 
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Payne, Judge, epigram on, 683. 

, Sir Ralph, anecdote of, 387. 

Peel, Mrs., 493. 

, Sir Robert, 529 ; curious and characteristic autograph 

of Napoleon, in the possession of, 493 ; extract from his 
letter to Moore, 571 ; ghost story of, respecting Lord 
Byron, 481 ; happy use of Moore’s lines in his reply to 
Lord Palmerston, 669 ; letter to Moore, thanking him 
for a Byron autograph, 493 j nicknamed the “ Veiled 
Prophet,” 662 ; repartee of, 385; his opinion of Moore’s 
verses in the “ Times,” 434. 

Pembroke, Lady, 684. . 

Pepys, Samuel, 411. 

Perceval, Right Hon. Spencer, his advice to Tierney, 550 ; 

his private virtues alluded to, 288. 

“ Peregrine Pickle,” 489. 

Fgre la Chaise, 221. 268. 298. 

Perrier, Casimir, 281. 297. 

Perry, James, letters from, to Moore, 118. 165. 

, 6., 164. 

" Persecution of the Christians,” by Domenichino, 246. 

“ Perseus,” by Benvenuto Cellini, 229 ; by Canova, 233. 
Persia, King of, 284. 

Perticari, Madame, 241. 

Perugia, 244. 

Perugino, Pietro, 244. 

Peter, St., 240. 

“ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” 219. ' 

Peterborough, Lord, anecdote of 479. 

" Petites Danaides,” 250. 

“ Petition of the Orangemen of Ireland,” 418. 

Petrarch, “ Virgil,” 225.{ 

Petre, Lord, 465. 

Philalethes Cantabrigicnsis, attributed by Lord John 
Russell to Dr. Maltby or Dr. Thayer, 583. 

Phillips, 210. 678. 

Phipps, his caution as to relations with Moore, 27. 
Phrenology, conversation on, 415. 431., 

Physicians, pedantic phrases of, 292. 

Piazctta, the, 226. 

Piazza Navona, 243. 

“ Pickeriug’s American Vocabulary,” 492. 1 
“ Pickwick Papers,” 627. 

Pictet, a Swiss banker, 310. 

Pictures, instance of their precarious value, 401. 

Picus Mirandula, 228. j 
Pictk, the, 227 . 235. 

Pietro in Montorio, 234. 

“ Pig organ,” alluded to, 625. 

Pigot, Mrs., 455. 

Pigott, Sir Arthur, " A Petition,” 508. 

Pigou, Mrs., 97. 

Pindar, Peter (Dr. Walcot), remark of, on booksellers 
and authors, 598 ; speech in defence of, by Erskinc, 439. 
Pineand, Mrs., 313. 

Pinkerton, “ Travels,” 269. 

Piozzi, Mrs., anecdote of, 201 ; " Retrospections,” 326. 
Piquers, the, attributed to the study of Byron’s works, 253. 
Piron, 365. 428. 

Pistrucci, “ Don Quixote and the Windmills,” 332 ; 

improvisazione on " Hero and Leander,” 332. 

Pitt, Right Hon. William, and Fox, their generous feeling 
towards each other, 488; his dislike of, and frequent 
attacks on Erskine, 323; his speeches alluded to, 266. 
334 ; bon-mots of, 18 3 ; reports of his death, 53. 

Pitti Palace, the, 244. 245. 

Plaideurs,” the, 268. 

“ Plain Dealer,” the, 190. 

Plato, “ Timaeus,” 649. 


“ Pleasures of Hope,” 393. 

Pliniana, 224. 

Plunket, Lord, his amiablcness, 435 ; his eloquent speech, 

472 ; pun by, 570 ; story of Keller and M‘N , 598 ; 

the part he took on Emmett’s trial, 526. 

, Young, 448. 

Plutarch, “ Life of Alcibiades,” 197. 

Plymouth, 50. 

Poerio, Counts, 559. 

Poetry, perishable nature of modern, 678. 

Poix, Prince de, 312. 

Pol a Phuca, 611. 

Polidori, 427. 

Political Economists, their objects, 490. 

“ Economy,” 383. 490. 

Polymnia Caledonia, the name under which the Duchess 
of Hamilton was made a member of a Roman society, 
300. 

Pompey, statue of, 234. 

Poole, his "Hamlet Travestie,” 292. 

“ Poor broken heart,” 359. 

[ Pope, Alexander, 75; bust of, by Roubiltlac, 583. 

“ , The,” by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 237 | his private 

chapel, 237. 

“ Popish and Protestant Intolerance," a pamphlet by 
Bowles, 624. 

Porchester, Lord, 437. 439. 

Porson, anecdotes of, 444, 445. 

Porta Santa, the, 234. 

Porte St. Martin, 250. 

Portsmouth, 39. 

Portugal, Queen of, 489. 

Poudrette, the, 317. 

Poussin, Caspar, " A Landscape,” 240. 

, Nicolo, ” Cupid,” 234. 

Power, James, his relations with Moore, 92. et teq.j letters 
to. See under Moore. 

, Jane, 286. 

, Mrs., 637. 

, Richard, 374 ; death of, 309. 

Powers, the, going to law about the ** Sacred Songs,”. 144. 
Powerscourt, Lord, and Mr. Roebuck, allusion to a duel 
between them, 648. 

Pozzo di Borgo, Count, and Napoleon, 294. 450; a warm 
admirer of " Captain Rock," 410. 

Praxiteles, 238. 

Prevost, AbbtS, anecdote of, 445 j “ Manon d’Escaut,” 
445. 

Price, “ Essay on the Picturesque,” 323. 

Primogeniture and entail, remarks on, 494. 

Primrose Hill, reported to be selected as a spot for a villa 
for the Prince of Wales, 83. 

“ Prince’s Song, The,” dated to prevent an equivoque, 300, 
Prior, Matthew, “ Dear Chloe, how blubbered,” 180 : 

” Life of Burke,” 363. 

— Park, Moore’s visit to, 690. 

Proclamation, forbidding people to talk of, or describe, 
Queen Elizabeth’s person or features, 487. 

Proctor, 549. 

“ Prodigal Son,” the, 288 ; by Murillo, 289. 

“ Progress of Reform,” 614. 

“ Prometheus ” of .Eschylus, 198. 

Propertius, “ Cynthia,” 639. 

Property, registering the conveyance of, 338. 

Protestants and Catholics, difference on the subject of 
tradition, 462. 

Prussia, King of, 276. 

— — , Prince of, always slept with a copy of “ Lalla 
Rookh ” under his pillow, 318. 
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Pi alms, a New Version of the, must necessarily be bad, 

166 . 

Publishers, 598. 

Puget, 380. 

“ Pugilists,” by Canova, 233. 

Pulteney, Mr., 206. 

Q. 

Quarantotti, 23 7. 

“ Quarterly Review, The,” article against Moore’s “ She- 
ridan," 412. 

Quebec, its appearance, 49. 

Queensberry, Duke of, anecdote of, 650 ; his will, 126. 
Quigley, 635. 

E. 

Racine, 215. 

Iiadcliffe, Mrs., her “ Romances,” 11. 

Radstock, Lord, 415. 

Radzivil, Prince, 285. 

Rae, Lady, 543. 

, Sir William, 543. 

Raffaelc, “The Fornarina,” 246. See also Raphael. 

Raffles, Sir Stamford, dismissed his body-guard at Ben- 
coolcn, 177. 371. 

Raguse, Duchesse de, 25f>. 285. 

Raikes, Thomas, journal of, 279. note. 

Raimbault, Madame, 288. 

Rainey, 316. 

Rammohun Roy, 534. 

Ramsgate, 328. 

Hand ille. Lady, 282. 

, Lord, sent by Lord Moira to offer Moore a small ap- 
pointment, 282. 

Randall, 183. 

, Miss, 290. 

Randolph, the American orator, described, 315. 

Ranz des Vaches, 223, 224. 

Raphael, a fresco by his scholars, 234 ; “ Cupid and 
Psyche,” 234 ; “ Galatea," 234 ; “ Loggi," 236 ; “ Ma- 
donna di Foligno,” 236 ; “ St. Cecilia," 228. 246 ; “ The 
Crowning of the Virgin,” 236 ; “ The Transfiguration," 
236. 

Ratcliffc, Lord, 639. 

“ Ratto dl Proserpina,” by Albano, 247. 

Ravoglia, 437. 

Reading School, Latin address to the governors, 371. 
Rebellion, the Irish, enlisted Moore’s political sympathies, 
347. 

Recollections in the Peninsula, 373. 

Rees, Owen, his death, 634. 

Reform Bill, the, conversation on, between Moore and 
Lord John Russell, and Moore’s opinion of, 541.599; 
Lord John Russell’s speech on, alluded to, 538. 
Rlnaudin, Madame, 239. 

“ Rendezvous Bourgeois,” 275. 

Repeal of the Union, Moore’s opinion of, 527. 

Reports in newspapers, 616. 

“ Retrospective Review,” article on the Mass, and mention 
of Moore in the, 383. 

Reuss, Prince de, 504. 

“ Rezzonico, Pope,” monument of, by Canova, 233. 
Rhone, the, 374. 

“ Rhymes on the Road,” 812. 

Rialto, the, 226. 

Ricardo, “ The Sinking Fund,” 327. 

Rice, Dominick, his idea of a Catholic Petition, 408. 

, Thomas Spring (Lord Monteagle), 6S6L 639. 


Rich, 273. 

Richard III., 496. 

Richardson, “Sir Charles Grandison,” originally in thirty 
volumes, 272. 

, Mr., of Kirklands, 424, 

Richelieu, Cardinal, and Fenelon, anecdote of, 499. 
Richmond, the Duke of, and Lord John Russell, 59 7. 
Rickman, Clio, epigram by, 328. 

Ririgway, 201. 

Ridley, “ Tales of the Genii,” 368. 

Rienzi, 254. 

“ Rimini,” 143. 193. 

Rinuccini, “ Memoirs," 679. 

Kipon, Lord, 414. 

“ Rival Topics,” 479. 

Rividre Anglaise, 316. 

Roanne, 248. 

Robinson, Mr., 328. 

Crusoe, alluded to, 288. 

Roche, Mrs., 368. 

, Sir Boyle, anecdotes of, 135. 

Rock, Dr., 613. 

, Captain, the name said to be the initials of Roger 

O’Connor King, 342. 

“ Detected,” 368. 

Roebock, Baroness, 279. 

Roebuck, J. A., and Lord Powcrscourt, allusion to a duel 
between them, 618; described, 648. 

Rogers, Samuel, a friend to Moore in the affair of the 
duel between Moore and Jeffrey, 62 ; meeting of Moore 
and Jeffrey at his house, 62 ; negotiator between Moore 
and Jeffrey on the subject of an engagement of the 
former on the “Edinburgh Review," 116; advanced 
Campbell 5007. to purchase a share in the new “ Metro-^ 
politan Magazine," 545. 598 ; his counsel to Lord Lans- 
downe, 435 ; amended Lord Holland’s translation from 
“ Metastasio,” 657 ; visited Matlock, 94 ; his “ Com- 
mon-place Book," 362; his causticity, 598; his good 
and kind qualities, 636; his scrape with Auguste de 
Stael, 545; his “ Human Life,” 286; his “Italy" for- 
warded to Moore, 522 ; on the game laws, 386 ;. his 
opinion of Chantrey, 489 ; his “ Pleasures of Memory,” 
first read by Moore, 11 ; read Moore his story of “Fos- 
cari,” 298 ; his story of the young couple at Berlin, in 
their Opera Box, 467 ; his verses on Theophilus, 364. 
Rokeby, alluded to, 97. 

, Lord, 288. 

Rolle, Baron de, anecdote of, 576. 

“ Rolliad, the," what gave rise to it, 200. 202. 

Rome, Moore’s residence at, 232 ; view of, from the cam- 
panile of the Capitol, 233 ; state of the press in, 240. 
Romilly, Sir Samuel, his death, 178; his strong affection 
for his wife, 178. 

Ronan’s Island, 342. 

Ros, Lady de, 258. 

Rosa, Salvator, " The Conspiracy of Cataline,” 245. 

Rose, Stewart, 311. 

Roslyn Castle, 399. 

Rospigliosi, the, 234. 

Ross, Captain, particulars of the Arctic expedition, 578. 
Roscrea, round tower at, S43. 

Rossini, Giacomo, “ Barber of Seville,” 249 ; character of 
his music, 311 ; described, 349. 

Rothe, 631. 

Roubiliac, his bust of Pope, 583. 
i Rouen, described by Moore, 320. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 348. 

Rousseau, Chateau of, 247. 

Rubens, Sir Peter Paul, always made himself handsome 
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though he was not so,” 195. 249 ; “ Dance of Infant 
Satyrs,” 249. 

Rundell, Mrs., her cookery book, 528. 

Rushton, the " Robin” of” Childe Harold,” 455. 

Russell, Lord John, his “ Life of Lord Russell, 181 ; his 
imitation of Talma, 220 ; his Reform speech, 250 ; let- 
ter from, to Moore, alluded to, 250; upon Wordsworth's 
assertion that Byron plagiarised from him, 271 ; his 
view of political proceedings consequent upon the 
Queen’s business, 273 ; dedicated the second edition of 
his “ Essays ” to Moore, 274; his oflfer for liquidating 
Dumoulin’s debts, 270 ; parody on “ It has gone with 
its thorns and its roses,” 276 ; “ On the English Govern- 
ment and Constitution,” 291 ; his intended plan of Re- 
form communicated to Moore, 314 ; his “ Don Carlos,” 
reserved by Moore to read at Sloperton, 322 ; on the 
“Life of Sheridan,” 388; writing his “Political His- 
tory of Europe,” 333 ; his reasons fqr omitting Moore's 
account of the destruction of the " Memoirs,” 355 ; his 
opinion of Byron’s “ Memoirs,” 356 ; on Moore’s pro- 
ceeding in connection with the Byron “ Memoirs,” 3%’; 
his advice to Moore not to write a Life of Byron, 412 ; 
his conversation, with Moore, about his coining into 
Parliament, 536 ; on the “ Life of Lord Edward Fitz* 
gerald,” 559; on a letter of his to Lord Francis (lower, 
on the Reform Bill, 553 ; on Mr. Croker, 2(>H, note; en- 
closing some verses of his, 568 ; extract from his letter, 
in answer to Moore’s, regarding his speech, 584; the 
King’s suggestions to him, as to the manner and matter 
of his explanation in the House with regard to Lord 
Stanley, 591; and the Duke of Richmond, 597; letter 
to, from Lord Melbourne, respecting the pension for 
Moore, 601 ; to Moore, enclosing a letter from I xml 
Melbourne to Lord John Russell, 602 ; offered Moore 
the vacant place In the State Paj>er Office, 605 ; con- 
gratulated on his marriage, by Peel and O’Connell, 615; 
success of his speech on the Orangemen, 621 ; his de- 
finition of a proverb, 635. 

, Lord William, “ Life of,” by Lord JohnRussell, 297. 

— , Lady William, 336. 

— — , Miss, 302. 

Russia, Emperor of, 125. 

, the Grand Duchess of, and “ Lalla Rookh,” 285. 297. 

Russian bands of music, 625. 

Rutherford, Mr. 400. 

, Mrs., 400. 

Rutland, Duchess of, 56. 

Ryan, Fanny, played.* 4 Norah,” in ” The Poor Soldier,” 6. 


& 

*' Sacred Songs,” a aeries of, suggested by Moore, 194. 
11 Sage Chiankiti,” 416. 

” Saints, The,” by Guido, 246. 

Sala del Gladiatore, the, 237. 

delle Muse, the, 235. 

Sallust, 649. 

Salmon, William, 216. 412. 

Salpetridre, the, 276. 

Salvo, Marquis de, 330. 

” Samson,” by Guido, 246. 

San Antonio, Countess, 349. 

Sandon, Lady, 497. 

, Lord, 494. 

Sandwich, Lord, 224. 

San Pietro, in Vincoli, church of, 236. 

“ Sebastian,” by Domenichino, 2S7. 

Santa Croce, tombs in the church of, 244. 



Santa Cruz, Marchioness of, 295. , 

Scala, the, 234. 237. 

Sa6ne, the, 374. 

Saratoga, 47. f 

“ Sardauapalus,” 301. 

Sargeant, one of the best speakers of the Historical So- 
ciety, 23. r 

Saunders, Dr. (Dean of Peterborough), his calculation of 
the Charter House nomination, 572. 599. 

Savary, 267. 

Sawyer, Sir Robert, 347. 

Say, 318. 

“ Say what shall be our sport to-day ? ” 399. i 

Scala Regia, the, 235. . j 

Scaliger, 627. j 

Scarlett, Sir James (Lord Abinger), 371. 

Schadow, “ Achilles defending the Dead Body of the J 
Queen of the Amazons," 240. 

Schlegel, full of literary coxcombry, 290. 

“ School for Scandal,” 194, et passim. * 

“ of Reform,” 168. ! 

Schwartzenberg, Prince, 468. 

Sciarra Palace, the, 241. 

Scipio, 375. 

ScipioH, tomb of the, 235. 

“Scotch Novels, The,” Mlaa 8cott’s reasons for, and 
against, Sir Walter being their author, 117. 

Scotland, Moore’s visit to, 197. 

“ , History of,” 577. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his “Lord of the Isles,” 128; his 
“ Ivanhoe,” 291 ; his “ Kenilworth,” 291 ; bust remark- 
able from the height of his head, .305 ; visited by Moore, 
391 ; his opinion of Moore’s sacrifice of the Byron 
“ Memoirs,” 391 ; acknowledged himself, to Moore, as 
the author of the ” Waverlcy Novels,” 392 ; first set to 
try poetry by Mat. Lewis, 392; drawings of the tradi- 
tions of his ancestors, alluded to, 393 ; anecdotes told 
by him, of the Duke of Wellington, 393 ; showed Moore 
Kelso Abbey, 394; “Life of Napoleon Buonaparte,” 
395, ct passim ; anecdote of his grandfather, 396 ; his 
ignorance of music, 396 ; a great admirer of Bruce the 
traveller, 396 ; his story of the Duke of Hamilton, 
,397 ; character of, among the people, 397 ; pleased with 
Moore’s reception at the theatre, 401 ; am! Constable, 
joint present of Scott’s works to Moore, 411 ; his “ Mar- 
mion,” 423; application from a Danish Captain to, 
465 ; wrote a song for the Pitt Club, 466 ; persuaded 
he had seen the ghost of r Lord Byron, 467; his denial 
of the authorship of the novels to the King, 486 ; “ His- 
tory of Scotland,” 577 ; “ Waterloo,” alluded to, 136. 

, William, anecdote of, 634. 

Scriven, Miss, “ Address to a Swan’s Quill,” 625. 

Scroope, Archbishop, 390. 

Scrope, Poulet, 661. 

Scully, John, 136 ; his letter to Moore, alluded to, 557 ; 
married to Miss Catherine Moore, 163 ; reprimanded by 
the Commander in Chief for keeping faith with the re. 
bels, 164. 

, Mrs. See Moore, Catherines 
Sculpture, at Rome, 382. 

“ Sebastian, St” by Domenichino, 242. 

Sebastiani, Genera), 139. 

Second Marriages, 318. 

Seenando, Chief of the Oneida Indians, his manners, 48. 
Sellis, his suicide, alluded to, 137. 

Selwyn, George, “ Criticism on Burke’s Reflections,” 
428 ; remark of, 178. 

•* Semiramide,” 34a 
Seneca, 245. 
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Senior, 447. 

“ Sentimental and Masonic Magazine, The,” 8. 

Sermon corrected for press, sentence in, 196. 

, strange texts for, 572. 

Servilius, M., tomb of, 238. 

" Sethos,” 264. 

Sevres, 284. 

Seymour, Miss, 255. 

, Mrs., 302. 

Sgricci, the improvisatore, 231. 

Shaftesbury, Lord, 529. 

Shakspeare, William, his “ Sonnets,” 621. 

“ Shanavests,” the, giving up the arms they had taken 
from the tithe proctors to Scully, 164. 

Sharp, Granville, pun on, by Luttrell, 425. 

Sheddon, Mr. his conduct in the Bermuda business, 305. 
333. 

Sbee, Sir George, invited Moore to meet Lord Clare, 
31. 

, Sjr Martin Archer, his success and firm principles, 

191 ; got five hundred guineas for the copyright of his 
rejected play, 348. 

Sheehan, his speech, 514b 

Shelburne, Lord, 508. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, a quatrain on, quoted by Words, 
worth, 469 ; explanations of his opinions to be shown to 
Moore, 316 ; undertook to answer the “ Easy Way with 
Deists,” 495. 

— , Mrs., and her children living with Lord Byron, 
364 ; her admiration of Tom, testimony to Shelley’s 
appreciation of Moore, 647; her thorough knowledge of 
Byron, 436. 

Sherbourne. Lady, 509. 

Sherer, Captain, “ Recollections in the Peninsula,” 373. 

Sheridan, Charles, and the Westminster Hall speech of 
Sheridan's, 194; his views about the “ Life of Sheridan,” 
3*8, 350. 

, Richard Brinsley, “Life” of, 161; a pupil of 

W hyte’s, 4 ; said, by mistake, to be Moore’s tiitor, 4 ; 
anecdote of, 341 ; his anecdote of Dent, 168 ; his son, 
anecdote of, 168; jealous of Fox, 170; his envy and 
hatred of Burke accounted for, 170 ; opinion of his 
speeches, by Moore and Lord John Russell, 170 j his 
practical jokes, 173 ; General Tarleton, 173 ; offered 
20,000/. in the name of the American Government, for 
his services, 178 ; his corporation cups, &c., at a pawn- 
broker’s, 185 ; Delp'ini, the trial between them about a 
joke inserted in the pantomime of” Robinson Crusoe,” 
181 j on the authorship of “ I have a secret sorrow 
here,” 182 ; sequel to his refusal of the registrarship of 
Malta for Thomas Sheridan, 183 ; “ Westminster Hall 
Speech,” 194 ; ambition to be thought at the bottom of 
everything, 200; conversation about him, with Miss 
Ogle, his sister-in-law, 201 ; dialogue of “ The Glorious 
First of June,” 201 ; his conduct on the marriage of 
Mrs. Fitzhcrbcrt and the Prince, 202 ; “ The Rivals,” 
212;; his anecdote of Shaw, 262 ; trick of his on Richard- 
son, 276 ; application of the story of the drummer to 
the subject of Ireland, 334 ; his talents, 344 ; his asser. 
tion that vanity is the commanding passion, 365; his 
sermon for O’Beirne, 366 ; bad character given of him 
by his father to Lord Shelburne, 366 ; his “ School for 
Scandal,” 370 ; copy of the defence of his conduct in 
1811, 378 ; his reply on the Hastings Trial, story of, 
379; his love-letters, 381; his .joke to Tarleton, 399; 
his Epitaph on Nelson,” 428 ; his memory affection- 
ately preserved at Harrow, 160. 

Sheridan, Mrs., story of her picture, 167 j her charac- 
teristics, 201 ; wrote “ The Haunted Village,” 168. 


Sheridan, Thomas, hard case of, 119. 168. 365. 

Sheil, lit. Hon. Richard Lalor, 376; consulted Moore on 
tile intention of the Catholic leaders, 407 ; his manner, 
action, and voice for public speaking, 5 14. 554 ; his 
mimicries of O’Connell, 620 ; his speech about Moore, 
376. 

Shipley, Dean, anecdote of, 414. 

Shrewsbury, Lord, 613. 

“ Sibyls,” by Domenichino, 238. 243. 

Siddons, Mrs., found in the Stage a vent for her private 
sorrows, 470 ; Moore’s first hearing the sound of her 
voice, 546. 

Sidmouth, Lady, 520. 

, Lord, 140 ; Miss Godfrey’s opinion of, to figure in 

“ The Fudges.” 153. 

Sidney, Algernon, 230. 

Sierra Leone, progress of the arts in, 337. 

Simplon, the, 223. 

Sirr, Major, his description of the seizure of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, 512 ; narrow escape with his life, 511. 

Sismondi, offered to Moore, to review, by Jeffrey, 239. 

Sistine Chapel, the, 235. 

Skeffington, 210. 

Slaney, the river, 608. 

“ Slaughter of the Innocents,” by Guido, 228. 246. 

Sligo, Lord,' 461. 

Sloperion Cottage, Moore’s residence, 152. 

Smith, Adam, his “Political Economy,” 293 ; “Theory 
of Moral Sentiments,” 383. 538 ; “ Wealth of Nations,” 
534. 

, Baron, “ Prefatory Notice,” 339. 

, Bobus, his character of a capacious believer, 559 ; 

method of dealing with O’Connell, 576 ; repartee of, 
674. 

, General, 326. 

— — ., Horace, verses by, 316. 

, James, “ Rejected Addresses ; ” 210. 498; verses by, 

534. 

, Sir Lionel, 655. 

-, Mr., offered Moore the pavilion he had already 

occupied, rent free, 312. 

, Nanny, 455. 

, Sir Sidney, and Jean d’Acre, 311 ; told Moore of the 

distillation of salt water, 311. 

, Rev. Sydney, his articles in the “Edinburgh,” on 

“ Madame D’Epinay,” and "American Travellers,” 192 : 
commencement of a book of maxims, 221 ; on Lady 
Holland’s remedy for the book-worms, 329 ; his ima. 
gination of a duel between two doctors, 57 5 ; his change 
from gaiety to austerity, 417 ; witticisms of, 417. 567 
on the Irish Church, 464; advice to Moore how tc 
treat Cooper, 464 ; his horse, 464 ; praised Moore’s 
Byron, 51>7 ; pun on Tom Hill, 534; notes from, tc 
Moore, 675; comicalities of, 553, 554; as a conversa- 
tional wit, surpassed all the men Moore ever met, 569 : 
bill of fare, suggested by him to Mrs. Longman, a: 
proper for her entomological guests, 581; and Brougham, 
extract from their joint article on Ritson in the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” 581 ; his first interview with Danie 
O’Connell, 589 ; oh the different sorts of hand-shakin; 
in society, 590 ; description of the dining process witl 
Literary Lions, 622 ; his manner and talk, contrastec 
with Canon Tate’s, 627 ; allusion to two points in Lon 
Lansdowne’s character, G35; employment in teachinj 
himself French, 679. 

Smith, Mrs. Sydney, death of, 682. 

Smythc, 319. 

Sneyd, Mr., verses on “ Lalla Rookh,” 295. , 

Society in high life, 619. 
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Solfatara, Lake, 242. 

Somariva, Marquess, 256. 

Somerset, Lord Fitzroy, letter to Moore, 631. 671. 

Somerville, Mrs., 629. 

Sommariva, Count, “ Galatfec,” 267 ; “ Magdalen,” 267. 
Sontag and Pasta, partisanship for each of them, 465. 468.’ 
Soracte, 243. 

“ Sound the loud Timbrel,” a subject for a design, 199. 
667. 

Soult, Marshal, his collection of pictures, 289, 294 ; very 
civil to Moore, 298. 

Southey, Robert, as an historian, 145; called out by Lord 
Byron, 311 ; his bigoted opinion, 422; his immense cor- 
respondence, 621 ; his “ History of the War in Spain 
and Portugal,” 346; his opinion of Coleridge, 596; 

“ The Curse of Kehama,” 321 ; his pension, 637. 

Souza, his “ Camoens ” cost him nearly 4000/., and he had 
never sold a copy, 255. 

, Madame de, 252. 255. 

Spada Palace, 234. 

Spain, Ferdinand of, 230. 289. 

Speakers of the House of Commons, anecdotes of, 401. 
Speeches, fear of some men in making, 667. 

Spencer, Hon. W., M. 

— — , Lord, a good shot, 334. 

— — , Lord Robert, 75. 

, William, his part in the duel between Moore and 

Jeffrey, 126. 135 ; disadvantage of, in being an imagina- 
tive author, 276. 

Spenser, remarkable for contrivances of versification, 328. 
Spinoza, his doctrines not atheistical, 600. 

Spoleto, 244. 

Spontini, his “ Fernando Cortez ” admirable music, 220 ; 

rehearsal of his opera “ Olympic,” 249- 
Springer, Mr., curious statement respecting him, 347. 

, Mrs., 347. 

Spurzheim, examined Moore’s head, 253; his mistakes on 
Scott and Troughton, 415. 

Spye, Park, 180. 

St. Albans, Duchess of, 446. 

*« , Maria della Salute,” by Canalctti, 246. 

Antonio, Countess, 437. 674. 

, Catherine of Rologna, her body preserved in a 

frightful manner, 228. 

“ Cecilia,” by Raphael, 246. 

Cloud, 221. 

Columbanus, 584. 

Cvr, and his passport, 290. 

Helena, 216. . 

*« John in the Desert,” by Paul Veronese, 238. 

Lawrence, 605 ; the river, 50. 

Mark, the Ducal Palace of, 226 ; library of, magni- 
ficent, 226. 

— Patrick’s Day, 65. 

Patrick’s dinner, arrangements for it, 283. 

Peter and Paul, the miraculous well in the prison 

where they were confined, 237. 

— - Peter at Rome, first sight of the dome very fine, 
232. 

Phar, Abbe, anecdote of, 384. 

Stael, Auguste de, 253. 290. 310. 

— , Madame de, amusing blunder of, 343 ; anecdote of, 
559 > “Corinne,” 69; her passion for Moore’s poetry, 
112. 116 ; saying of, 206. 

Stafford, Lady, 468. 

“ Standard, The," extract from, 637 ; good, but impudent 
trick of, 572. 

Stanhope, Lady Hester, 462. 

, Leicester, 322. 


Stanley, Lord, and Sir Robert Peel, 569. 626. 

State Paper Office, discovery of Wolsey’s letters and papers 
of Milton. 479. 58 2. 

Staunton, 525. 

Steele, Sir Richard, 278. 

Stendahl, Count, a mystery to Moore, 256. 

Stephens, Miss, Countess of Essex, called upon by Campbell 
and Moore, 207. 

Sterling, and Hume, anecdote of, 625. 

Stevens, George, 211. 

Stevenson, Sir John, Mus. Doc , suggested by Moore to 
compose the music for a “ Series of Sacred Songs,” 343 ; 
Stewart, Dugald, opinion of Sheridan's Begum speech, 
178; his power of giving a new shade of meaning to a 
word without injuring its analogy, 180. 

StockdAle, 410. 

Stoddart, 398. 

Stone, 309. 

Stonehenge, 574. 

Stories : — a man and some adders, told by Scott, 423 ; a 
man’s ill temper, after losing his money at play, 374 1 a 
marquee, 319; an Irish landlord, 287; a priest, 320 ; a 
Sacristine, told by Rogers, 560 ; a tailor, who used to 
attend the Greek lectures at the University constantly, 
by Luttrell, 552; Jim Welsh’s trip to France, 289; 

Keller and M‘N , by Lord Plunket, 598 ; Stowell and 

Captain Morris, 502 ; Mr. Rose applying to some Scotch 
laird for permission to shoot on his grounds, 465 ; Scott 
and the Duke ot Hamilton, 397 ; writing a song for the 
Pitt - Club, refuted, 466 ; the battle of Worcester, 660 ; 
the man in Spain, with a basket of vipers, 191 ; the 
wonderful Italian calculating boy, 504; two United 
Irishmen, 326 ; of a man learning the Swedish language, 

532 ; told by Rogers, respecting a sermon at an invalid 
establishment, 549. 

Story, won 2600/. at 6cart4, 312. 

Stotliard, 219. 

Stowell, Lord, and Captain Morris, story of, 502 ; hi* 
turtle, 387 ; his book, a portion of the American Mari- 
time Law, 520, 521. 

Strangford, Lord ; b is complaint of Moore’s not writing to 
him, 258. • 

Strawberry Hill, a mere ehowbox, 501. 

Strickland, Miss, “ Elizabeth,” 678. 

Strutt, Joseph, presents to Moore and Mrs. Moore, 110; 

Moore and Mrs. Moore on a visit to, 113. 1 

Strutts, the, supposed to be worth a million of money, 113. 
Stuart, Sir Charles, his conversation with Moore on 
cruellies, 296, 424. 

Stuart, Lady Elizabeth, 260. 

“ study for the School of Athens," by Raphael, 225. 

Suffield, Lord, story of, 532. 

Suicer, “ Thesaurus,” 201. 

Sullivan’s cascade, 341. 

Sulmona, Princess of, 614. * 

Sully, ‘‘ Memoirs,” 412. 

“ Summer Fete, The,” 520. 

Sumner, J , Esq., M.P., 38-1. 

Sussex, 1LR.H. the Duke of, affhble to Moore, 191; his 
manner of taking wine with Moore and others, 640 ; ex- 
pressed much interest about Moore’s Rermuda business, 
461 ; offered Moore the use of his library, 490 ; pun by, 
on the Archbishop of Tuam, 472. 

Sutton, Right Hon. C. Manners, 487. 

, Mrs. C. Manners., 530. 

Swanage, 444. 

Swift, Thcophilus, his attack on the Fellows of Trinity 
College, Dublin, 16; “The Monks of Trinity,” 17. 
Swinton, Lady, 307. 
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Sviteerland, 271, et passim. 

“ Sylla,” 310. 

T. 

“ Tailor’s Song, The,” 503. 

Talbot, 565. 

— Henry, 661. 

'* Tales of a Traveller,’’ S61. 

“ of the Genii,” 368. 

“ of the O’Hara Family,” 518. 

Talfourd, Sir James Thomas Noon, Moore introduced to, 
654. 

Talleyrand, Prince Maurice, 282 ; anecdote of, 366 ; bon- 
mots of, 570; laconic letters of, 640 ; his death, account 
of, 659. 

Talleyrand, Princess, and Denon, 288. 

Talma, the actor, 281. 310. 

Tankervillc, Lady, 33 4. 

44 Tarare,” 252. 

Tarleton, anecdote of General, 209 ; and Sheridan, 173. 
Tasso, Torquata, his prison, 227 ; “ Jerusalem,” 227 ; tomb 
of, 239. 

Tate, Canon, 627. 

Tavistock, Lord, 215. 

Taylor. Jeremy, •* Holy Living,” “ Prophesying,” 329. 

— — , Henry, “ Van Artevelde,” 598. 621. 

— — , Michael A., 379. 

— — Watson, author of the words of the celebrated song 
of “ Croppies lie down,” 477 ; his conversation with 
Moore on the events of ’98, in Ireland, 477 ; his pictures, 
240 ; his parody on Crabbe, Bowles, and Moore, 412. 
Teetotaller, letter from a, to Moore, 664. 

Tegart, Miss, 218. 

Temple of the Graces, 166. 

Templctown, 547. 

Tenant and his sixpence, 498. 

44 Teresa,” by Bernini, 216. 

Terni, Cascade of, 243 ; magnificence and beauty of, 243. 
Terrasson, Abb£, 268. 

Terrv, verses on, by Erskine, 428. 

‘‘ Thalia,” 235. 

Thames, the, 380. 

Thayer, 318. 

44 The Englishman,” writers in, 204. 

** The Last Days of Napoleon," 387. 

44 Last Rose of Summer,” 315. 458. 

Thcllusson, Miss, 332. 

The Meeting of the Waters,” suggested by the scene at 
Castle Howard, though not written there, 179. 

44 — — Minstrel Boy,” a good subject for an engraving for 
the 14 Irish Melodies,” 195. 

4 ‘ Thcophilus,” verses on, by Rogers, 364. 

** Theory of Moral Sentiments,” 383. 534. 

44 Thcrfese Aubert,” 284. 

” There’s a song of the olden time,” 400, et passim. 
i 44 — not in this wide world,” 608. 

4 ‘ The Wreath you wove,” 176. 

14 There is no grief beneath the sun,” 672. 

“ They are gone,” 419. 

ThickneAse, Philip, 44 Travels,” 307. 

Thierry, 44 Etudes Historiques,” 646; letter to Moore, 647. 
44 This Earth is the Planet,” 158. 

Thistlewood, 488. 

44 This world’s a good world to live in,” 683. 

Thompson, Baron, anecdote of, 407. 

, I)r., 400. 

Thomson, Captain, 101. 

Thorwaldsen, anecdote of, 597 ; “ A Peasant Boy,” 2S9 j 


bust of 44 Lord Byron,” 674 ; fine things in his study. 
239; “Ganymede and the Eagle,” 239; “Mercury,” 
239; “Statue of Lord Byron,” 674 ; “ The Graces,” 239; 
“ Triumph of Alexander,” 239; “Venus with the 

1 Apple,” 239. 

“ Though the last glimpse of Erin,” 896. 

“ Thoughts on Editors,” 545. 

Thucydides, 649. 

Thurlow, Lord, 182 ; anecdotes of, 499 ; his lines on the 
Dutch, 28a 

Tickell, Richard, 181 ; his anxiety after the publication 
of his 44 Anticipation,” 325 ; discontented with Sheridan, 

325. 

Tierney, Right Hon. George, offered Lord Moira an ap- 
pointment, for a friend, 37 ; his opinion of 44 Lalla 
Rookh,” 349 ; his opinion of Sir James Mackintosh, 
27 5 ; repartee of, 415. 

Tighe, Mrs. Henry, 56. 

Tilly, Commandeur de, translation of Goldsmith's 44 De- 
serted Village,” 188. 

44 Tim Moore,” the flattering proof it gave of the ac- 
quaintance of the public with Moore and his songs, 650. 

44 Tintern Abbey,” 271. 

Tintoret, 44 Venus,” 245. 

Tintyra, Temple of, 267. 

Tipperary, 133. 

Tiraboschi, 238. 

Titian, 44 Graces,” 238. 

Titus, Baths of, 233. 

Tivoli, 242. 

44 To Greece we give our shining blades,” 390. 

Toller, Moore’s proctor, 430. 

44 Tom Crib’s Memorial,” 189- 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe, 44 Journal,” 569. 

Tonnerre, 222. 

Tooke, Horne, 44 Bank Restriction,” 372; reply of, 189; 
saying of, 560. 

Torlonia, 224. 

Torreno, Count, 295. 

Townshend, Lady, 336. 374. 

, Lord John, 204. 

Trajan’s pi liar, 232. 

44 Transfiguration, The,” by Raphael, 236. 

Transformation of insects, 285 

Translation by Lord Holland, 657. 

44 Trapp’s Virgil,” 216. 

Trasimene, the Lake, 214. 

“ Travels in America,” 616 ; 44 Of an Irish Gentleman in 
search of a Religion,” 541; “To the Netherlands,” 
137. 

Travers, 168. 

, l)r., 625. 

, Surgeon, 622. 

Tree, Miss Ellen, Luttrell’s complimentary lines to, 199 ; 
sung well, 199 ; Moore’s confidence in her, 373, 

“ Tremaine,” 441. 

Trench, 477. 

Trevor, Mr., 448. 

Trimlestown, Lord, translated Moore’s 41 Paradise and 
the Peri ” into French, 257. 

Trinity, the, 194 ; symbolised by a little girl, 200. 

College, Dublin, Debating Society, 20 ; its dissolu- 
tion, 22 ; inquisition at, by the Chancellor, 28. 

! 44 Trip to Scarborough,” 549. 

Trotter, 263. 

Troughton, 415. 

Tuam, Archbishop of, pun on, 499. 

Tudor, Miss, 72. 

, Mr., 376. 
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Tuileries, the, 630. 

Tullamore, Lady, 359. 

Tunbridge, 645. 

Wells, 121. 

, Life at, 95. 

Turin, 247. 

Turner, J. W. M.,«* Bale and the Bridge of Caligula,” 
531 ; his wish to go to Ireland, but afraid to venture 
there alone, 598. 

— , Sharon, “ History of Henry the Eighth,” 632. 

M Twinkle, twinkle, little Star,” 169. 

Twiss, Horace, joke of, 498 ; odd dinner at his chambers, 
207 ; preface alluded to, 469. 

“ Tyrolese Air,” 90. 


United Irishmen, their watchword, 29. 

“ Universal Judgment, The,” by Michael Angelo, 235. 
Unknown poetical correspondents, 308. 

Upcott, Mr., offered Moore the editorship of the “ Gar- 
rick ” papers, 418. 


Valletort, Lady, verses on, 571. 617. 

Valletort, Lord, his stories of the King and Duke of Wel- 
lington, 516. 

Valley of Chitoway, 180. 

Van Amburgh, 645. 

“ Artevelde,” 598. 

Huron, his conversation with Moore on English 

society, 550. 

Vandramin, Count and Countess, 349. 

Vainly ck, ” Charles II. and Two Children,” 247. 

Vane, Sir Harry, 491. 

Vanini, anecdote of, 217. 

Vansittart, Right lion. N. (Lord Bexley), and Millbank 
Penitentiary, 420. 

Vasari, his “ Lives of the Painters,” 239. 

Vatican, the, 235. 

Vaughan, 266. 

“ Veiled Prophet, The,” 662. 

Valasquez,” by Pope Painfili, 238. 

Velluti, 381. 

“ Vcncrc Vincitrice,” by Canova, 241. 

Venetian Academy, and living model, 243. 

“ Venus,” by Canova, 231 ; by Tintoret, 215. 

“ de Medici,” Moore’s ideas on seeing it, 229. 

«« Genetrix, the,” 230. 

“ of the Capitol,” 237. 

Vergennes, 426. 

Verona, 225. 

Veronese, Paul, “ Marriage at Cana,” “ St. John in the 
Desert,” 238. 

Versailles, 288. 

Vertprc, Jenny, 250. 

Very’s, 251. 

Vestris, Madame, 313. 

” Vicar of Wakefield,” 180. 

Vicenza, 225. 

Victoria, Her Majesty Queen, 520. 

Villa, Albani, the, 238. 

d’Este, the, 242. 

— — Madam, the, 240. 

Villamil, 262. 

, Mary, 290. 

, Mrs., 264. 

Ville d’Avray, 269. 


Villiers, George, Duke of Buckingham, 385. 

Vinegar Hill, 611. 

Viotti, 249. 257. 

Virginia, 41. 

Viterbo, 232. 

Volney, 298. 

Voltaire, “ Adelaide de Guesclln,” 274 1 11 Huron," 
statue of, by Houdon, 249 ; ” Universal History,” 298* 
Volterrano, Sibyls,” 245. 


Waithman, Mr., in Parliament, 190. 

Wakefield, Gilbert, “ Ireland,” 345 ; his grievances, 449. 

Walcot, Dr. See Pindar, Peter. 

Wales, H.It.H. the Prince of, gave Moore permission to 
dedicate the ** Anacreon” to him, 35 ; his fete, 84 ; his 
declaration respecting Lord Grenville, 93 ; his imitation 
of Lord Thurlow, 182; projiosed dress for the navy, 
184. 

, HR. II. flic Princess of, her appearance at flic opera 

on the visit of the allied sovereigns, 116; see also 522. 

Walker, laid Moore’s verses before tho board of Trin. 
Coll. Dub., 15. 

, J. Cooper, " Memoirs of Tassoni,” 14. 

Walpole, Horace, “ Memoirs” of, in Lord Holland’s hands, 
in MS., .‘177. 

, Sir Robert, 189. 

Walter, John, Esq., 416. 

** War against Babylon,” 199. 

Warburton, Bishop, striking objection of his to mathe- 
matical studies, 491. 

Ward, 75. 

“ YVarcns, Mad. de. Memoirs of,” 247. 

Warwick, Lord, 474. 

Washington, 163. 

, General, his addresses, chiefly written by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 386. 

Waterloo, 135. 

Watson, Brook, 387. 

*' Waverley Novels.” See Scott 

“ Ways and Means,” 17 1 . 

Wealth, its advantages, 384. 

Webster, Sir Godfrey, 651 . 

, Sir W’histler, anecdotes of, 502. 

*' Weep on, weep on, your hour itt past,” 469. 

Wellesley, Lady, 419. 

, Lord, his kind offer to Moore, 405 ; inflcxibleon the 

Catholic question, t9 ; his pun addressed to Gaily 
Knight, 449. 

Wellington, Duke of, and William IV, stories of, told by 
Lord Valletort, 546; anecdotes of, 432; anecdotes of, 
after the battle of Waterloo, 4**0 ; anecdotes told by 
Lord l’lunket, 6 ; anecdotes of, told by Sir Walter Scott, 
393; complaints that the English papers gave too much 
information to the enemy, 93; his duel with Lord Win- 
chelsea, alluded to, 499; enthusiastic admiration of, on 
the Continent, 93 ; his letter to Mr. Fitzgerald, dispen- 
sing with his services as one of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, alluded to, 460; his despatches, 528; occasion of 
his saying “ Never put myself wrong with the Army,** 
546 ; took notes of Napoleon’s campaign in Russia, 468. 

Welsh, Jim, his trip to France, 289. 

Wentworth, Sir John, 50. 

“ Were not the sinful Mary’s tears,” 469. 

Wo-dmacott, Sir R., “A Beggar Woman,” 315. 

Westminster Abbey Festival, the, 586. 

Wexford, 608. 

•• What is Love, kind shepherd tell? '* 448. 
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'* When he who adores they,’* Byron’s opinion of, S96. 

** — Love is kind,*’ 410. ' 

“ — - o’er the jsllent seas alone,” 376. 

Whewell, Rev. Dr. William, 674. 

Whig pause, the, Moore’s declaration on the Catholic 
claims, 478 ;Xeaders, 599 ; principles, 551. 

Whitbread and Lord Melville, 282. 

White, Colonel, 414. 

, , Miss, 414. 

Whitejock’s “ Embassy to Sweden,” 348. 

, Mrs., 348. 

Whyte, Samuel, a lover of ,the drama ; his Grammar 
School, 43. 

Wiffen, Mr., 302. 

Wigan, riot at, 551. 

Wiiberforce, William, extract from his “Diary,” 338. 
375. 

Wibrahatn, 231. 

Wildman, Colonel, 446. 

Wilkie, Sir David, “ Mokanna unveiling his Face to 
Zelica,” 568. 

Wilkinson, 218. 

William IV. and the Duke of Wellington, stories of, told 
by Lord Vallotort, 548 ; his conduct in the affair of the 
dissolution, alluded to, 535. 

Williams in difficulties, 267. 

— , Dr., 333. 

Wills, 303. 

Wilmot, 350. 

, Mrs., 111. 

Wilson, Sir B„ his parliamentary debut, 190. 

, John, 3<)9. 

, Miss, 257.’ 

, Sir Robert, 310. 

Wiltshire Anniversary, the, 353. 

Winchelsea, Lord, his duel with the Duke of Wellington, 
alluded to, 490. 

Winchester, 444. 

Windham, Right Hon. W., his merit in applying old 
stories, 334. 

Windsor, Nova Scotia, 50. 

— — Castle, conversation on, 635. 

Wishaw, 347. 

Woburn, 166. 

Wol/e, General, alluded to, 499. 


Wolsey, Cardinal, discovery of his letters at the State 
Paper Office, 479, 582. 

Woman’s rights, extract from a young lady’s letter on, 677. 

Women’s hearts, conversation on, 195. 

Woolriche, applied to for assistance, by Moore, in his in- 
tended duel with Jefflrey, 38 j visits Moore when ill* 
185. 

Worcester, story of the great battle of, 660. 

Wordsworth, William, account of Byron’s plagiarisms 
from his works, 271, and note ; his close translations of 
Xfvrbv ecvr,$ &c., GOO ; his high opinion of himself, 
272. 593 ; his idea of the origin of Byron’s attacks upon 
him, 596 ; manly endurance of his poverty, 393 ; met 
Moore at Rogers’s, 595 ; his opinion ‘of Coleridge, 596; 
subjects for poems, suggested to him by travelling out- 
side a stage coach, 632 ; “ The White Doe,” 271, 272. 

Wordsworth, Mrs., 595. 

Woronzow, Prince, 684. 

Wortley, 89. 

Wright, translation of Dante,‘Moore’s opinion of, 617.631. 

Wyatt, 197. 

Wycherley, William, and Burns, ** Country Wife,” 190 ; 

Wycombe, Lord, 315. 

Wynne, Right Hon. Charles, his horror' at. an unpardon- 
able mistake ill “ Kenilworth,” 291 ; pun on, 463. 

Y. 

Yarrow, 396. 

Yonge, Dr., imprisoned for debt, 254. 

York, Archbishop of, 665. 

, H.R.H. the Duke of, and the coronation arrange- 

malts, 303 ; his duel with Colonel Lennox, 16. 

, House Music Meeting, the, 429. ^ 

— , Lady Mary, 390. 

, Mr., 390. 

Young, Charles, his nervousness, 639. 

, Dr., 269. 

, Edward, ” Night Thoughts,” 481. 

** Young Love lived once,” 199. 

z. 

“ Zealia, To,” concluding verses of, 10. 

Zwickau edition of Moore’s works, 4. 


THE END. 
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